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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EUGENICS 

SUMMARY 

L  The  EfginningB  of  Eugenics.  Plato,  2.  —  The  Origin  qf  Spe- 
det  and  its  influenoe,  3.  —  Galton  and  the  modem  eugenics  move- 
ment,  4.  —  Hereditary  Oerdue,  6.  —  Greg,  8.  —  Darwin,  10.  —  de 
Cundolle,  12.  —  Qalton's  English  Men  of  Science,  13.  —  Inquiries 
tnlo  Hwman  FaeuUy,  15.  —  Natural  Inheritance^  16.  —  The  revival  of 
eugenics.  Karl  Pearson,  17.  —  Galton's  later  writings,  19.  —  Eugenics: 
lis  D^finiHon,  Scope,  and  Aims,  20.  —  II.  Eugenic  Investigations. 
Heredity,  24.  —  Pearson's  biometric  studies,  25.  —  The  Francis  Gal- 
ton LabofaU»7  for  National  Eugenics,  26.  —  The  Eugenics  Labora- 
tory publications,  27.  —  The  relative  influence  of  heredity  and  en- 
▼iranment,  29.  —  Criticism  of  the  biometric  method,  31.  —  Biometry 
V.  Mendelism,  31.  —  Mendelian  methods  in  eugenics,  33.  —  Early 
eugenic  ideas  in  America,  33.  —  The  American  Breedeis'  Association, 
35.  —  The  Eugenics  Record  Office  and  its  work,  36.  —  III.  TheEugenic 
Program.  The  popularisation  of  eugenics,  39.  —  The  Eugenics  Edu- 
cation Society,  39.  —  International  organisations,  39.  —  Applied 
eugenics:  Constructive  v.  restrictive  metiiods,  41.  —  Attempts  to 
restrict  the  increase  of  undesirables,  45.  —  IV.  Recent  eugenic  lit- 
erature. Saleeby's  Parenthood  and  Race  Culture,  47.  —  Whethams' 
The  FamUy  and  the  Nation,  48.  —  Kellicott's  The  Social  Direction  qf 
Human  Bvoluiion,  51.  —  Davenport's  Race  Improoement  through  Eu- 
genics, 53.  —  Eugenics  in  Europe,  57.  —  Rassenbiologie,  58.  —  The 
"Natur  und  Staat"  series,  59.  — V.  The  Rationale  of  Eugenics. 
The  lade  of  an  adequate  social  philosophy  in  prevalent  eugenic 
opinion,  61.  —  Eugenics  in  relation  to  natural  selection,  62.  —  Exoep- 
tknal  ability  v.  general  betterment,  63.  —  The  outlook  for  eugenics,  66. 

Unless  many  signs  fail,  the  study  of  eugenics  has 
established  its  claim  to  recognition  among  the  hopeful 
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applications  of  science  in  social  reform.  Almost 
suddenly^  within  the  last  few  years,  the  popular  apathy 
which  it  encoimtered  for  half  a  centmy  has  given 
way  to  widespread  attention  and  mterest,  mingled 
with  not  a  little  of  that  irresponsible  enthusiasm 
which  a  novel  turn  of  thought  provokes.  The  spirit 
of  eugenic  inquiry  has  spread  beyond  the  country 
of  its  origin  and  prompted  investigations  imdertaken 
with  a  scholarly  seriousness  of  purpose  which  be- 
speaks for  them  the  critical  estimate  due  to  scientific 
work.  At  this  turning-point  in  the  history  of  eugenics, 
the  recent  death  of  Sir  Francis  Galton  ^  seems  to  mark 
off  the  period  of  beginnings,  the  story  of  which  is  so 
essentially  the  story  of  his  own  life,  from  the  period 
of  wider  activity  that  has  now  set  in.  Before  the 
beginnings  are  forgotten,  a  review  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  may  help  to  appraise  the  promise 
of  usefulness  which  the  eugenic  movement  affords. 


The  idea  of  a  conscious  selective  improvement 
of  the  human  breed  is  not  new.  Like  many  another 
stimulating  thought  it  was  clearly  uttered  long  before 
the  time  when  its  fresh  expression  found  the  popular 
mind  in  the  ready  and  impressionable  state  which 
makes  possible  a  far-reaching  thought  movement. 
Twenty-three  himdred  years  ago  the  political  dialogues 
of  Plato  outlined  a  policy  of  controlling  marriage 
selection  and  parentage  for  the  general  good  of  society; 
and  declared  that  the  statesman  who  would  advance 
the  welfare  of  his  citizens  should,  like  the  fancier  of 

1  Qalton  was  knighted  In  1009,  In  tardy  recognition  of  hla  dlBttngulahed  servioea 
to  science.  In  the  following  pages  the  title  is  not  prefixed  to  his  name  except  when 
the  reference  is  to  events  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  knighthood. 
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birds,  or  dogs,  or  horses,  take  care  to  breed  from  the 
best  only.^  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  this  idea 
should  have  come  early  to  the  mind  of  a  man  whose 
expaience  was  with  the  compact  citizen  class  of  a 
city-state,  and  whose  ideal  commimity  was  not  so 
large  but  that  each  citizen  might  know  how  his  fellows 
lived ;  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  at  the  present 
day  there  is  exceptional  scrutiny  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  among  peoples  or  social  classes  so 
isolated,  clannish,  and  inbred  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  discovered  in  their  own  experience  the 
virtue  of  good  stock  and  the  fate  that  follows  the 
pn^eny  of  d^eneracy  and  constitutional  disease. 
But  Plato's  project  was  too  fantastic  for  his  time. 
In  following  centuries  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the  policies  of  mer- 
cantilist states,  in  so  far  as  they  took  cognizance 
of  population  problems,  kept  coimt  in  terms  of  sol- 
di»^,  or  souls,  or  laboring  and  tax-paying  subjects,  and 
for  the  most  part  overlooked  the  inborn  differences 
of  men.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  discussion  of  population  problems  reached 
a  development  quite  imprecedented,  the  quaUty  of 
Uie  population  was  still  almost  ignored  in  the  pre- 
vailing concern  about  questions  of  mere  numbers. 

The  present  eugenics  movement  may  be  traced 
back  definitely  to  the  decade  beginning  with  the  year 
1865,  and  more  generally  to  the  thought-reaction 
which  followed  the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  in  1859.  The  new  biological  doctrines 
inevitably  drew  attention  to  the  selective  significance 
of  inborn  differences,  in  human  beings  as  in  other 
living  forms.  Nor  was  the  existence  of  such  differences 
among  men  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  reactionary 

1  Bepubllc,  459;  Laws,  773;  and  t 
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adherente  oi  a  waning  azistocratic  n^iine,  confronted 
with  the  growing  pfominenoe  <rf  the  masses,  whose 
influence  was  enlaii^ng  with  their  new  accession  of 
political  iHTvileee  and  with  the  mcme  gradual  coiuise 
of  industrial  change.  The  stress  which  Darwin  had 
laid  on  the  cumulative  sdection  of  qualities  trans- 
mitted by  heredity  put  an  end  to  that  placid  indif- 
ference with  which  the  unequal  increase  of  different 
social  classes  had  beoi  regarded.  Even  more  positively 
it  dispelled  the  illusions  of  those  who  had  rejoiced 
in  the  relative  infertility  of  the  well-to-do,  hailing 
it  either  as  the  sign  of  prudence  in  at  least  some  places, 
or  as  a  providential  compensation  of  the  hardships 
of  poverty  by  vouchsafing  to  the  poor  an  imtroubled 
career  of  procreation. 

The  specific  starting-point  of  the  eugenics  literature 
is  to  be  recognized  in  two  articles  on  "  Hereditary  Talent 
and  Character,"  written  by  Francis  Galton  and  pub- 
lished in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  June  and  August, 
1865.  Impressed  by  the  plasticity  of  the  physical  forms 
of  animals  under  the  breeder's  selection,  Galton  here 
annoimced  his  purpose  of  showing,  more  pointedly 
than  had  been  attempted  before,  that  the  mental 
qualities  of  men  are  equally  under  control.^  He  was 
encouraged  in  this,  as  he  himself  records,^  by  the 
influence  of  The  Origin  of  Species;  tho  the  suggestion 
of  the  idea  had  come  to  him  from  his  own  observation 
of  instances  of  apparent  heredity  among  his  contem- 
poraries at  Cambridge.  Now,  he  not  only  repudiated 
the  prevalent  view  that  sons  of  great  men  are  usually 
stupid:  he  went  on  to  show  by  a  mass  of  biographical 
evidence  how  strikingly  the  frequent  occurrence^of 

>  Th6M  wordi  are  mibaUntlally  thoaa  of  the  openlnc  pangraph  of  the  first  article, 
MaomlUan's  Magaalne,  vol.  ill.  p.  157. 

•  Memorlee  of  My  life,  London,  1006,  p.  288. 
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able  sons  of  able  men  indicates  that  mental  qualities, 
quite  as  much  as  physical  traits,  are  subject  to  the 
principles  of  natural  inheritance.  Doubtless,  the  son 
of  an  eminent  man  may  be  favored  by  si(t)erior  op- 
portunities. Advantageous  associations,  as  well  as 
inherited  capacity,  may  aid  his  career.  All  this 
Galton  was  quite  willing  to  admit.  But  he  did  not 
r^ard  established  position  as  the  chief  reason  for 
the  recurrence  of  talent  in  distinguished  famiUes; 
and  to  make  his  argument  more  conclusive  he  avoided 
the  examples  of  statesmen  and  generals,  who  might 
be  thought  particularly  the  creatiures  of  privilege, 
and  sought  his  facts  "  in  the  more  open  fields  of  science 
and  literature.''  *  His  inferences  from  these  facts 
were  eagerly  hopeful.  "  How  vastly  would  the 
offspring  be  improved,"  he  exclaims,  "  supposing 
distinguished  women  to  be  commonly  married  to 
distinguished  men,  generation  after  generation,  .  .  . 
according  to  rules,  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant, 
but  which  a  study  of  the  subject  would  be  sin^  to 
evolve."  *  "  If  a  twentieth  part  of  the  cost  and 
pains  were  spent  in  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race  that  is  spent  on  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  what  a  galaxy  of 
genius  might  we  not  create."  *  Half  jocosely,  he 
proposed  the  endowment  of  the  marriages  of,  say, 
ten  pre-eminently  marriageable  couples,  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  nation,  after  an  enlightened  examination, 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  for  parenthood. 
Seriously,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the  importance 
of  race  improvement  were  recognized,  and  if  the 
theory  of  heredity  were  understood,  some  way  would 
be  found  to  carry  the  improvement  into  effect.*    The 

I  Marmfflan'g  Mfailnft,  rcL  zU,  p.  101.  *  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

•  IbkL.  p.  IftS.  «  Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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articles  were  essentially  sanguine,  —  enthusiastic 
sketches  of  what  might  result  from  the  spread  of  their 
new  idea. 

Four  years  later  these  preliminary  sketches  developed 
into  a  book,  —  Hereditary  GeniuSy  published  in  1869. 
The  main  thesis,  that  great  abiUty  is  hereditary,  is 
here  substantially  unaltered;  supported,  now,  by 
abundant  genealogical  material,  which  nearly  fills 
the  book  with  pedigrees  of  judges,  statesmen,  the 
English  peerage,  commanders,  literary  men,  men  of 
science,  poets,  musicians,  painters,  divines,  the  senior 
classics  of  Cambridge,  —  even  oarsmen  and  wrestlers, 
as  examples  of  the  abiUty  of  the  muscles  rather  than 
of  the  mind.  But  if  the  theme  is  in  the  main  the  same, 
the  manner  of  presentation  is  notably  changed.  Gal- 
ton's  characteristic  originaUty  of  thought  is  reinforced 
by  his  equally  characteristic  attention  to  scrupulous 
precision  of  method.  The  quantitative  treatment, 
which  he  has  since  called  '^  actuarial,"  marks  the 
work,  opening  the  way  for  much  of  the  more  recent 
mathematical  analysis  of  heredity  problems.  One 
finds  a  nice  classification  of  the  grades  of  abiUty; 
an  ingenious  notation;  and  the  especially  significant 
introduction  of  the  law  of  deviation  from  an  average  — 
suggested,  as  it  appears,  by  Quetelet's  Lettres  sur 
la  thiorie  des  probabUitiSy  and  so  appUed,  in  deter- 
mining the  normal  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
distinguished  talent,  that  the  exceptional  proportion 
of  eminent  men  among  the  sons  of  eminent  fathers 
mathematically  demonstrates  exceptional  recurrence 
of  ability.  The  natm^al  consequence  of  such  careful 
method  is  a  more  guarded  attitude  with  reference 
to  putting  into  practice,  for  ends  of  social  reform, 
the  principles  just  restated  and  reaflSrmed.  Yet  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  magazine  articles  may  well  have 
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been  less  eloquently  convincing  of  the  possibility  of 
such  reform  than  the  book's  impressive  chapter  on 
Influences  that  Affect  the  Natural  AbiUty  of  Nations, 
For  in  this  the  appeal  is  not  merely  to  fanciful  influences 
which  might  be  exerted,  but  to  the  actual  modifica- 
tions of  human  quality  which  stand  recorded  in  history, 
or  work  themselves  out  in  the  common-place  happen- 
ings of  our  own  every  day.  Celibacy  of  the  intellectual 
dasses  is  condemned  anew;  the  cloisters  and  nunneries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  academic  celibacy  of 
present  times  alike  are  proven  apt  means  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  superior  intellect.  The  irreparable  debase- 
moit  of  type  which  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  —  a  topic  already  touched  upon 
by  Lyell  in  his  Principles  of  Geology  ^  —  yields  a  germane 
and  telling  argument.  Less  dramatic  tho  perhaps 
more  important  is  the  lesson  drawn  from  a  suggestion 
oi  four  years  before,  here  developed  into  a  classic 
demonstration,  that  the  social  group  or  nation  within 
which  the  interval  between  generations  is  relatively 
bng  will  be  outnimabered  and  overcome,  through 
mere  inferiority  of  increase.  But  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  summarize  a  book  of  which  Charles 
Darwin  wrote,  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  in  all  my  life 
read  anything  more  interesting  and  original."  ^  The 
book  is  too  characteristic  for  simunary  —  too  full  of  the 
personality  of  a  great  thinker.  At  best  this  bare  re- 
view of  its  method,  its  data,  and  its  conclusions  will 
show  that  Galton's  first  essays  in  the  subject  he  was 
lat^  to  call  eugenics  had  greatly  expanded.  They  had 
'  m  fact  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  master-work,  which 
has  s^red  as  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own  later 
writings  and  for  most  of  the  work  of  others  in  the  field 
which  he  had  thus  marked  out. 

1  lOlh  Sd.,  1868.  voL  11,  p.  489.  «  Gdton,  Memories  of  My  life,  p.  290. 
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A  second  pioneer  of  eugenics  had  been  revealed, 
during  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  Galton's 
magazine  articles  and  the  publication  of  Hereditary 
GeniuSy  in  the  person  of  William  Rathbone  Greg, 
already  for  years  a  well-known  writer  on  economic 
and  political  subjects.  Philanthropic  in  sympathies 
and  fair  in  presentation,  Greg  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  an  attitude  of  keen  prophetic  criticism  of  the 
tendencies  of  his  time,  and  felt  a  probably  undue 
concern  at  the  increase  of  democratic  and  popular 
influence  in  public  affairs.  So  it  was  that  he  became 
aware  of  the  menace  of  adverse  selective  influences 
working  through  the  unequal  rates  of  increase  of  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  population,  and  wrote,  quite 
independently,  and  in  ignorance  of  Galton's  kindred 
writings,^  a  brilliant  article,  *'  On  the  Failure  of  '  Na- 
tiu^al  Selection  '  in  the  Case  of  Man,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  September,  1868, 
and,  with  sUght  alteration,  became  the  chapter  on 
Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest  in  a  subsequent  book,  — 
Enigmas  of  Lije.^  For  races  and  nations,  he  argued, 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  good; 
but  as  regards  individuals  "  the  indisputable  effect 
of  the  state  of  social  progress  and  culture  we  have 
reached  ...  is  to  counteract  and  suspend  the 
operation  of  that  righteous  and  salutary  law.  .  .  ."  » 
We  keep  aUve  the  weak  and  defective;  by  our  in- 
stitution of  property  we  subsidize  and  perpetuate 
the  incompetency  which  may  inherit  but  could  not 

le  poor,  disadvantaged  by 
inces  of  excess  and  priva- 
te prudent  members  of  the 
}    qualified   and   deserving 

*  London.  1872. 
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to  continue  the  race,  are  precisely  those  who  do  so 
in  the  scantiest  measure."  ^  In  a  noteworthy  passage 
Greg  outlines  a  Utopian  reversal  of  prevailing  condi- 
tions: 

A  rqnibtic  is  eoneeivahU  in  which  paupers  should  be  forbidden  to 
pn^MLgate;  in  which  all  candidates  for  the  proud  and  solemn 
privilese  of  continuing  an  untainted  and  perfecting  race  should 
be  subjected  to  a  pass  or  a  competitive  examination,  and  those 
ady  be  sufifered  to  transmit  their  names  and  families  to  future 
eeoCTations  who  had  a  pure,  vigorous,  and  well-developed  consti- 
totioQ  to  iTansmit.  .  .  .  But  no  nation  —  in  modem  times  at 
least  —  has  ever  yet  approached^  this  ideal;  no  such  wisdom  or 
virtue  has  ever  been  found  except  in  isolated  ii^dividual  instances. 
.  .  .  The  face  of  the  leading  peoples  of  the  existing  world  is  not 
even  set  in  this  direction  —  but  rather  the  reverse."* 

However,  Greg  was  no  Utopian.  To  him  this  artificial 
in^Msition  of  eugenic  conditions  seemed  obviously 
impracticable,  and  its  object  perhaps  not  worth  the 
cost.  Hope  was  from  within.  "  We  can  only  trust 
to  the  slow  influences  of  enlightenment  and  moral 
susceptibility,  percolating  downwards  and  in  time 
permeating  all  ranks.  We  can  only  watch  and  be 
careful  that  any  other  influences  we  do  set  in  motion 
shall  be  such  as,  when  they  work  at  all,  may  work 
in  the  right  direction."  * 

1  Vtad.,  pp.  360-361. 

s  la  EntciBM  of  Life  tbe  pMMce  (pp.  112-113)  wOm  "  approMhed  or  aimed  at." 

>  Tnmem  MagaHnft,  toL  Innrltl,  pp.  361-362. 

•  n>ld..  p.  362.  A  fnamade  of  oommenta  followed  the  pubUeatlon  of  Ozeg's  article. 
O*  the  iHtole,  bowerer.  they  were  unimportant.  In  the  ocrfomns  of  the  Spectator  two 
or  three  eootrlbutlona  turned  the  diecuaelon  adde  Into  the  subject  of  the  superior  mmml 
dsfatkm  which  results  from  such  modifications  of  the  sdecthre  process  as  Greg  had 
dIsapptoTed.  A  rerlewer  In  the  Quarteiiy  Journal  of  Science  (vol.  vi,  pp.  152-153; 
Lopdop,  January,  1860)  dlsniissfid  Orec's  argument  as  fallacious  on  the  ground  that 
among  ctrlllaed  men  the  strug^  for  ezlstenoe  Is  betwem  social  groups  and  not  between 
tedtvlduals.  Much  the  same  answer  was  given  by  E.  Ray  Lankester  In  his  essay  On 
Cooiparatlve  Longevity  In  Man  and  the  Lower  Anlmab  (London,  1870;  pp.  12&-129, 
note).  Lawson  Talt,  In  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (voL  zlvll, 
pp.  102-118;  February,  1869),  discussed,  with  more  freshness  of  view,  the  Implication 
that  the  woriE  of  phyalelans  In  curing  disesse  only  favored  degeneration  of  the  race  by 
\  tba  Uvea  of  Inferior  Indlvkluals. 
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StiU  a  third  distinguished  personage  definitely 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  race  improvement  when 
Darwin  at  this  time  incorporated  a  passage  on  Natural 
Selection  as  a£fecting  Civilised  Nations  into  his  Descent 
of  Man,  published  in  1871  —  two  years  after  Heredi- 
tary Genius  and  a  year  before  Enigmas  of  Life.  His 
discussion  is  not  highly  original:  he  states  ^  that  most 
of  his  remarks  are  taken  from  Greg,  Wallace,^  and 
Galton.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  the 
author  of  the  principle  of  natiutJ  selection  adopts 
into  his  own  thought  the  ideas  which  his  thought  had 
provoked.  Moreover,  in  at  least  one  point  he  appears 
to  differ  with  Galton:  his  emphasis  on  the  superior 
selective  importance  of  slight  variations  contrasts 
rather  sharply  with  Galton's  primary  concern  for 
exceptional  abiUty.'  He  appreciates,  too,  that  agencies 
of  favorable  as  well  as  of  unfavorable  selection  are 
normally  in  operation.  Malefactors  are  executed  or 
confined.  Suicide  and  violence  eliminate  some  de- 
fective or  unruly  individuals.  Profligacy  sterilizes 
itself  by  disease.  AbiHty  favors  the  support  of  a 
family.  Yet  if  these  and  other  factors,  recognized 
or  as  yet  unknown,  "  do  not  prevent  the  reckless,  the 
vicious,  and  otherwise  inferior  members  of  society 
from  increasing  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  better  class 
of  men,  the  nation  will  retrograde,  as  has  occurred 
too  often  in  the  history  of  the  world."* 

Two  years  later  Galton  was  heard  from  again.  In 
an    essay    on    "  Hereditary    Improvement,"    printed 

1  Vol.  1,  p.  168. 

*  The  Origin  of  Human  Raoas  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man  deduond  from  the  tbeorj 
of  Natural  Selection.    Anthropolofloal  Reirlew.  vol.  U.  pp.  dyUl-olzz,  1864. 

*  *'  In  the  case  of  corporeal  atruoturee.  It  li  the  selection  of  the  aUghtly  better- 
•ndowed  and  the  elimination  of  the  allchtly  le«  well-endowed  Indlvlduala,  and  not  the 
preeenratlon  of  etron^nnariced  and  rare  anomalies,  that  leadi  to  the  advancement 
of  a  ipeolet.    So  It  will  be  with  the  Intellectual  facultlee.  .  .  ."     (Vol.  1,  p.  172.) 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  177. 
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in  Eraser's  Magazine  for  January,  1873,  he  maintained 
"  Uiat  it  is  feasible  to  improve  the  race  of  man  by  a 
system  which  shall  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  nK>ral  sense  of  the  present  time."  ^  As  the  founda- 
tion of  this  sjnstem  he  aimed  ''  to  build  up  ...  a 
sentiment  of  caste  among  those  who  are  naturally 
gifted,"  and  thus,  within  each  existing  social  group, 
to  draw  together  in  the  solidarity  of  a  new  and  ex- 
clusive class  consciousness  the  individuals  of  greatest 
merit  for  what  he  now  tentatively  called  **  viricultm^."* 
The  achievement  of  this  result  must  come  gradually. 
However  familiar  the  view  had  become  that  the  arti- 
ficial disposition  of  wealth,  the  destructive  action 
erf  town  life  upon  the  ablest  stock,^  and  the  many  other 
unfavorable  influences  of  civilization,  were  working, 
through  heredity,  for  human  degeneration,  Galton  did 
not  expect  his  scheme  "  to  flourish  imtil  the  popular 
belief  shall  have  waxed  several  degrees  warmer."  * 
But  intelligence  and  a  religious  sense  of  duty  were 
alike  urgent  that  a  beginning  be  made. 

I  imqpoee  as  the  first  step,  and  the  tune  is  nearly  ripe  for  it,  that 
some  sodety  should  undertake  three  scientific  services:  the  first, 
by  means  of  a  moderate  number  of  influential  local  agencies,  to 
inrtitute  eorUinuous  enquiries  into  the  facts  of  human  heredity; 
the  seccxid,  to  be  a  centre  of  information  on  heredity  for  breeders 
of  animalw  and  plants;  and  the  third  to  discuss  and  classify  the 
facts  that  were  collected.* 

Primary  reliance  was  thus  placed  on  the  increase  and 
diCFusion  of  scientific  knowledge  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  if  once  the  populace  were  convinced 
of  the  import  of  heredity,   "  quite  as  many  social 

>  Vnmi'a  MaCMdne.  N.  a,  toL  tU,  p.  110.  •  n»kL,  p.  110. 

*  a.  Galton's  eoatemporary  paper  on  The  Rd«tlve  Supplies  from  Town  and 
Ooontiy  Pamlbee  to  the  Population  of  Future  Generatlone,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
I  Society.  voL  xawU  PP.  19-36.  March,  1878. 


«  FhMer's  Magastne.  N.  a,  toL  vU,  p.  123.  *  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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influences  as  are  necessary  will  become  directed  to 
obtain  the  desired  end."  * 

Thus  far  the  forerunners  of  eugenics  had  been 
Englishmen;  but  in  this  same  year  1873  an  important 
contribution  came  from  the  Continent  in  the  Histoire 
des  sciences  et  des  savants^  by  a  distinguished  Swiss 
botanist,  the  yoimger  Alphonse  de  Candolle.  This 
book,  like  Hereditary  Genius,  is  based  on  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  relationships  of  eminent  men. 
But  de  Candolle  confined  his  attention  to  men  of  science, 
and  took  for  his  criterion  of  eminence  membership 
in  the  leading  honorary  scientific  societies.  Cases 
of  the  close  relationship  of  these  scientists  he  foimd 
strikingly  frequent.  Yet  his  conclusions  were  not 
altogether  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  Galton: 
in  fact,  at  first  sight  they  seem  flatly  contradictory. 
To  heredity,  properly  speaking,  he  attributed  little 
effect  except  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical  sciences.' 
The  preponderant  influences  appeared  to  be  education 
and  the  example  and  counsel  of  the  distinguished 
parents.^  But  closer  examination  of  what  is  meant 
by  "  heredity  properly  speaking "  shows  that  de 
Candolle  was  more  in  harmony  with  Galton  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  Outside  of  the  talent  for  math- 
ematics he  believed,  to  be  sm^,  that  specialized 
abiUty  is  but  sHghtly  hereditary.    Celebrity,  which 

1  Ibtd.,  p.  125.  At  the  dose  of  the  Aitiole  Galton  unluckily  indulged  in  a  vtalon  of 
the  ultimate  results  of  his  project.  His  picture  of  a  class  of  the  praised  and  privileged 
fit,  superposed  on  a  population  of  the  rejected,  is  one  which  we  may  rejoice  to  bdiere 
impossible,  as  well  as  unjustified  by  an  intdligent  interpretation  of  the  forces  which 
he  would  set  at  work.  If  this  forecast  be  ignored,  the  article  agrees  in  large  measure 
with  the  best  eugenic  opinion  of  the  present  day. 

*  Histoire  des  sciences  et  des  savants  depuis  deux  siteles  suivie  d*autres  Etudes  sur 
das  sujets  soientifiQues,  en  particullw  sur  la  sAection  dans  Tesptee  humaine.  Geneva, 
1878. 

•  Of.  pp.  107-108.    This  and  subsequent  dtattons  refer  to  the  first  edition. 
«  P.  101. 
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iiiq)lies  both  particular  aptitude  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, is  still  less  controlled  by  heredity.^  But 
generalized  capacity,  and  especially  general  moral 
character,  are  undoubtedly  inherited. 

Ce  n'est  pas,  comme  on  voit,  nier  rinfluence  de  I'h^r^dit^,  c'est  la 
r^doire  i  qudque  chose  de  trds-g^n^ral,  compatible  avec  la  liberty 
de  rindividu,  et  pouvant  fl^chir  ou  se  modifier  suivant  toutes  les 
ififtnences  subs^quentes  dont  Faction  augmente  k  mesure  que 
renfant  devient  homme.' 

Plainly  de  CandoUe  was  less  convinced  of  the  inheritance 
of  genius  than  GaltoR  had  been.  In  fact,  he  expressly 
criticised  the  extreme  conclusions  which  Galton  drew.' 
Yet  he  believed  suflSciently  in  the  heredity  of  human 
qualities  to  consider  the  possibiUty  of  improvement 
by  artificial  selection  and  to  remark  the  appearances 
of  d^eneration  due  to  selective  causes  like  war,  medi- 
cine, and  unequal  increase  of  rich  and  poor,  which  con- 
serve the  worse  rather  than  the  better  types.  But 
altho  he  thus  discussed  artificial  selection,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  for  practical  purposes  non-existent  or  illusory: 
marriages  of  the  unfit  can  hardly  be  prevented;  or, 
if  they  are  m  form  prevented,  they  are  likely  to  give 
way  to  illegitimacy.  The  influence  of  law  or  of  re- 
ligion he  did  not  deny,  but  he  classed  it  with  the  factors 
of  natural,  and  not  of  artificial,  selection.  Thus, 
tho  he  seemed  inclined  to  belittle  both  the  power  of 
heredity  and  the  means  by  which  others  hoped  it  might 
be  made  preponderatingly  a  power  for  good,  his  skepti- 
dam  in  each  case  was  less  extreme  m  reality  than  in 
appearance. 

The  reaction  of  de  Candolle's  views  upon  the  work 
of  Galton  was  immediate  and  unmistakable.  A  brief 
article  "  On  the  Causes  which  operate  to  create  Scien- 

iP.ait.  tP.lOr.  *  Of.,  e.f.,  pp.  348,  281.  380. 
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tific  Men,"  which  Galton  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  March  1,  1873,^  was  in  effect  a  review 
of  the  Histoire  des  sciences  et  des  savants.  "  I  pro- 
pose/' he  wrote  on  this  occasion,  ''  to  consider  M. 
de  Candolle  as  having  been  my  ally  against  his  will, 
notwithstanding  all  he  may  have  said  to  the  contrary." 
But  Galton  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  contend  in  a 
review  that  de  Candolle's  work  was  an  argument 
more  telling  than  its  author  had  known  in  favor  of 
the  inheritance  of  abiUty.  Characteristically  he  set 
about  further  investigations  of  his  own.  Convinced 
that  a  more  minute  study  of  the  antecedents  of  scien- 
tific men  would  establish  the  superior  importance 
of  heredity  as  contrasted  with  education,  he  prepared 
a  searching  questionnaire  which  he  sent  to  180  scien- 
tists of  reputation.  The  results  of  his  study  of  more 
than  a  hundred  replies  were  published  the  following 
year  in  his  book  entitled  English  Men  of  Science: 
their  Nature  and  Nurtured  In  form  this  compilation 
is  reminiscent  of  the  descriptive  chapters  in  Hereditary 
Genius:  a  careful  and  circumstantial  statement  of 
the  relationships  of  the  eminent  men  under  investi- 
gation, amplified  by  a  correspondingly  minute  scrutiny 
of  any  influences  of  experience  and  training,  as  well 
as  of  ancestral  qualities,  which  might  explain  the 
peculiarity  of  scientific  tastes  and  abilities.  The 
result,  in  Galton's  mind,  was  further  afl5rmation  of 
the  supremacy  of  nature  over  nurture'  —  of  inheri- 
tance over  training  —  so  far  as  the  two  are  separable. 
"  I  am  confident,"  he  wrote,  in  the  preface,  "  that 
one  effect  of  the  evidence  here  collected  will  be  to 

1  N.  a,  vol.  ziU  (O.  S.  sdz),  pp.  345-^351.  >  London,  1874. 

*  **  Nature  li  aU  that  a  man  brings  with  hlmadf  Into  the  world;  nurture  Is  erery 
Influence  from  without  that  affeota  him  after  his  birth  "  (p.  12).  The  dlstinotion 
between  nature  and  nurture  had  already  been  made  in  the  article  of  1873  on  Hereditary 
Imitfovement,  p.  110. 
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strengthen  the  utmoet  claims  I  ever  made  for  the 
recognition  of  the  unportance  of  hereditary  influence."  ^ 

One  decade  had  produced  all  these  writings.  Clearly, 
the  beginnings  of  eugenics  were  congenial  to  the  thought 
of  that  paiod.  Yet  what  was  written  seems  to  have 
been  often,  as  in  the  cases  of  Darwin  and  Greg,  an 
episode,  brilliant  but  without  direct  continuance,  in 
the  course  of  other  work.  Apparently  demonstration 
of  sekctive  influences  reacting  on  the  quaUty  of  the 
population  seemed  for  the  time  rather  to  stimulate 
the  new  taste  for  biological  speculation  than  to  appeal 
strongly  to  persons  practically  concerned  with  human 
degeneracy  or  with  measures  of  human  improvement. 
"  Popular  feeling  was  not  then  lipe  to  accept  even 
the  elementary  truths  of  hereditary  talent  and  char- 
acter, upon  which  the  possibiUty  of  Race  Improvement 
depends.  Still  less  was  it  prepared  to  consider  dis- 
passionately any  proposals  for  practical  action."  * 
Even  Galton,  whose  long  span  of  consistent  intellectual 
acthdty  is  the  closest  link  between  that  early  outbiuTst 
of  eugenic  ideas  and  the  reawakened  eugenic  movement 
of  the  present,  "  laid  the  subject  wholly  to  one  side 
for  many  years."  • 

The  interim  between  1874  and  1901  was,  however, 
too  prolonged  to  pass  without  some  new  evidence 
of  Galton's  interest  in  eugenics.  During  this  period 
he  published,  among  other  works,  Inquiries  into  Human 
Faculty  and  its  Development  (1883),  and  Natural 
Inheritance  (1889).  Each  has  an  important  bearing 
on  his  later  writing. 

The  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  gave  eugenics 
its  name. 

>  Fk».  THTtt.  s  G«lt<m,  Memortot  of  My  life,  p.  810. 

•Ibld.,i>.3ia 
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.  .  .  We  greatly  want  a  brief  word  to  express  the  science  of  im- 
proving stock,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  questions  of  judi- 
cious mating,  but  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  man,  takes  cog- 
nisance of  all  influences  that  tend  in  however  remote  a  degree  to 
give  to  the  more  suitable  races  or  strains  of  blood  a  better  chance 
of  prevailing  speedily  over  the  less  suitable  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  had.  The  word  eugenics  would  sufficiently  express 
the  idea;  it  is  at  least  a  neater  word  and  a  more  generalised  one 
than  mricuUure,  which  I  once  ventured  to  use.^ 

Nor  was  this  coining  of  a  term  the  only  conspicuous 
contribution  to  eugenics  which  the  book  contained. 
For  Galton  here  reiterated  his  belief  "  that  human 
eugenics  will  become  recognised  before  long  as  a  study 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  ";  *  he  considered, 
in  a  passage  more  interesting  for  its  doubts  than  for 
its  conclusions,  the  menace  of  loss  of  stamina  through 
close  breeding  of  human  strains; '  and  he  maintained 
the  possibility  of  some  system  of  marks  for  ancestral 
and  personal  merit,  on  the  basis  of  which  endowments, 
portions,  or  adoption  might  be  made  available  for 
persons  of  meritorious  stock/  Finally,  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  book,^  he  foreshadowed  the  religious 
sanction  for  eugenic  conduct  which  has  characterized 
some  of  his  most  recent  statements  of  eugenic  prin- 
ciples.* 

Natural  Inheritance  was  essentially  a  study  of  the 
general  biological  principles  of  heredity.  Altho  phe- 
nomena of  himian  inheritance  were  largely  utilized 
in  it  as  material  for  investigation,  its  scope  was  broader 
than  the  specific  application  of  the  principles  it  thus 
derived.    It  dealt  not  so  much  with  eugenics  as  with 

1  Inquiries  Into  Human  Faculty,  p.  24,  note.  For  the  word  vliloulture,  of. 
above,  p.  11. 

>  n>ld.,  p.  44.  *  n>ld.,  pp.  305-307. 

«  n>ld.,  p.  827,  ff.  •  ttld..  p.  387. 

•  Cf.  especially,  Sodolodcal  Papers,  London,  1904.  p.  60,  and  1905,  pp.  52-53. 
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the  foundations  of  eugenics.  But  it  has  left  a  lasting 
mai^  on  subsequent  eugenic  discussion  because  of  the 
new  lengths  to  which  it  carried  the  mathematical 
method  of  analysis  in  heredity  problems  —  the  method 
which,  outlined  in  Hereditary  Genius  and  latterly 
daborated  by  the  biometricians,  has  involved  its 
fonowere  with  the  followers  of  Mendel  in  a  spirited 
and  possibly  momentous  controversy. 

A  reawakening  of  interest  in  eugenics  was  heralded, 
on  the  eve  of  the  present  century,  by  Professor  Karl 
Pearson's  vigorous  lecture  on  ''  National  life  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Science,"  delivered  at  Newcastie,  No- 
vember 19,  1900.  The  message  of  this  lecture  was 
primarily  the  answer  which  recent  studies  of  heredity 
had  giv^i  to  those  who  concerned  themselves  with 
problems  of  national  welfare:  the  nation  is  an  organism 
in  struggle  to  survive,  and  its  success  in  that  struggle 
depends  on  the  strong  increase  of  the  best  elements 
(A  its  population.  An  old  truth  this  may  be;  but 
it  could  still  bear  repeating  at  a  time  when  the  lecturer 
was  led  to  say:  ^'  I  fear  our  present  economic  and 
social  conditions  are  hardly  yet  ripe  "  for  the  movement, 
urged  by  Galton,  to  make  ''  men  and  women  feel  the 
importance  of  good  parentage  for  the  citizens  of  the 
future."  *  Moreover,  the  truth  was  put  bluntly,  in 
an  attempt  to  impress  it  upon  the  newly  sensitive 
minds  of  the  British  people,  aroused  at  that  time, 
by  the  cotu'se  of  events,  to  a  questioning  of  the  state 
of  their  national  power. 

The  time,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  unusually 
favorable  to  the  reception  and  spread  of  such  teachings. 
The  shock  of  the  reverses  in  South  Africa,  by  which, 
througjhout  England,  spirits  ''  were  depressed  in  a 
manner  probably  never  before  experienced  by  those 

>  NattouA  life  from  tbi  Standpolitt  ol  Setonoe,  London.  1001,  p.  26. 
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of  our  countrymen  now  living  '^  ^  was  ''  more  or  less 
directly  "  *  the  reason  for  Professor  Pearson's  choice 
of  his  topic.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
you  a  few  of  the  problems  which,  it  seems  to  me,  arise 
from  a  consideration  of  some  of  our  recent  difficulties 
in  war  and  in  trade."'  England,  in  manufacture 
and  commerce  as  in  war,  had  shown  ''  a  want  of  brains 
in  the  right  place."  ^  But  lack  of  physique  as  well 
as  lack  of  brain  was  causing  apprehension,  as  evidenced 
later  by  the  appointment  (September  2,  1903)  of  an 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion ''  to  make  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  the  all^&- 
tions  concerning  the  deterioration  of  certain  classes 
of  the  population  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage 
of  rejections  for  physical  causes  of  recruits  for  the 
Army  and  by  other  evidence,  especially  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scot- 
land) "  —  which  had  been  created  the  year  before. 
Subsequently  the  Committee  was  further  instructed 
"  to  indicate  generally  the  causes  of  such  physical 
deterioration  as  does  exist  in  certain  classes,  .  .  . 
and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  most 
eflfectually  diminished."  Probably  the  public  had 
been  prepared  for  notions  of  degeneracy  in  some  parts 
of  the  population  by  the  epoch-making  investigations 
of  Charles  Booth  in  London  —  investigations  which 
were  just  then  culminating,  after  a  duration  of  more 
than  a  decade.  Finally,  it  was  not  without  significance 
that  the  school  of  biologists  who  stood  for  quantitative 
studies  by  means  of  the  technique  of  modem  mathe- 
matical statistics,  and  among  whom  Galton  was  a 
recognized  leader,  signaUzed  their  growing  solidarity 
and  influence  by  establishing  in  October,  1901,  their 

^  Ibid.,  p.  9.  a  IbkL,  p.  18. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  60.  «  IbkL,  p.  aO. 
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joonud  "  Biometrika/'  which,  from  the  time  of  its 
initial  number,  has  published  many  articles  bearing 
more  o^  less  directly  upon  eugenics. 

In  this  same  month  of  October,  1901,  Galton  delivered 
ttie  Huxley  Lecture  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  returned  to  the 
field  of  eugenics  by  taking  as  his  subject  for  the  lecture 
"The  Possible  Improvement  of  the  Hiunan  Breed, 
under  the  Existing  Conditions  of  Law  and  Sentiment." 
He  echoed  on  this  occasion  the  opinions  which  had 
marked  his  earlier  utt^ances,  putting  them,  however, 
in  the  mathematical  form  of  his  intervening  work. 
He  laid,  as  usual,  special  stress  on  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  best  stock,  rather 
than  repressing  the  worst;  and  he  outlined,  conserva- 
tivdy,  possible  means  to  that  end,  in  economic  aid, 
honors,  and  a  sort  of  religious  enthusiasm.^  Of  especial 
interest  was  his  conmient  on  previous  apathy. 

My  subject  .  .  .  has  not  hitherto  been  approached  along  the 
ways  that  recent  knowledge  has  laid  open,  and  it  occupies  in  con- 
sequoice  a  lees  dignified  position  in  scientific  estimation  than  it 
might.  It  IS  smiled  at  as  most  desirable  in  itself  and  possibly 
vorthy  of  academic  discussion,  but  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
as  a  practical  problem.  My  aim  in  this  lecture  is  to  show  cause 
for  a  different  opinion.* 

To  the  future  he  looked  with  hopefulness  balanced 
by  his  usual  good  sense: 

But  the  first  and  pressing  point  is  to  thoroughly  justify  any  crusade 
at  an  in  favor  of  race  improvement.  More  is  wanted  in  the  way 
of  unbiased  scientific  inquiry  ...  to  make  every  stepping-stone 
safe  and  secure,  and  to  make  it  certain  that  the  game  is  really  worth 
the  candle.  All  I  dare  hope  to  effect  by  this  lecture  is  to  prove 
that  in  seeking  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  we  aim  at  what 

*  Nalare.  rtA.  Ldr.  pp.  06a-M4,  alio,  Ajanxul  Report  ol  tbi  SmIthionlMi  Imttta- 
tto*  for  1901.  p.  534. 

>  Nstim.  tqL  Ldr.  p.  050.  R«p.  8mlth«m.  Inst.,  1901.  p.  5S8. 
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IS  apparently  possible  to  accomplish,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
following  every  path  in  a  resolute  and  hopeful  spirit  that  seems  to 
lead  toward  that  end.  The  magnitude  of  the  inquiry  is  enormous, 
but  its  object  is  one  of  the  highest  man  can  accomplish.  The 
faculties  of  future  generations  will  necessarily  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  heredity,  whose  statistical  effects  are  no  longer  vague, 
for  they  are  measured  and  expressed  in  formulae.^ 

Such  was  Galton's  reaflSrmation  of  faith  in  eugenics^ 
after  years  of  work  which  had  borne  to  it  only  a  "  silent 
reference."  *  Since  this  Huxley  Lecture,  partly  because 
of  the  receptivity  of  the  public  mind,  partly  no  doubt 
through  the  collaboration  of  able  scientists  in  allied 
studies,  eugenics  has  made  progress.  "  Now,"  wrote 
Galton,  in  his  autobiography  (1908),  "  I  see  my  way 
better,  and  an  appreciative  audience  is  at  last  to  be  had, 
though  it  be  small."  To  this  audience  he  repeatedly 
addressed  himself:  the  extent  of  his  activity  during 
his  last  ten  years  quite  precludes  any  attempt  at  this 
point  to  give  each  of  his  publications  separate  mention. 
Three  papers  only,  delivered  and  discussed  before  the 
Sociological  Society,  are  chosen  for  special  comment 
here. 

The  first  of  these  papers,  read  May  16,  1904,  bore 
the  title:  "Eugenics:  Its  Definition,  Scope,  and 
Aims."  "  Eugenics,"  as  then  defined,  "  is  the  science 
which  deals  with  all  influences  that  improve  the  inborn 
qualities  of  a  race;  also  with  those  that  develop  them 
to  the  utmost  advantage."  *  But  in  what  followed, 
as  in  most  discussions  of  eugenics,  only  the  improvement 
of  inborn  qualities  was  considered.  "  The  aim  of 
eugenics  is  to  bring  as  many  influences  as  can  be 
reasonably  employed,  to  cause  the  useful  classes  in 
the  community  to  contribute  more  than  their  pro- 

i  Nature,  vol.  Ixlv,  p.  664.  Rep.  Smlthaon.  Inst.,  1901,  p.  538. 
>  Nature,  vol.  Iziv,  p.  650.  Rep.  Smlthaon.  Inst.,  1901,  p.  523. 
•  Sodologleal  Papers,  1904,  p.  45. 
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pcvtion  to  the  next  generation.^  To  the  question 
thence  arising  —  what  influences  can  be  reasonably 
onployed  ?  —  came  the  answer  which  has  taken 
rank  as  an  authoritative  scheme  of  eugenic  activity.* 

The  eourse  of  procedure  that  lies  within  the  functions  of  a 
learned  and  active  Society,  such  as  the  Sociological  may  become, 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

1.  Dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity  so 
far  as  they  are  surely  known,  and  promotion  of  their  farther  study. 
Few  seon  to  be  aware  how  greatly  the  knowledge  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  aduaridl  side  of  heredity  has  advanced  in  recent 
yean.  .  .  . 

2.  Historical  inquiry  into  the  rates  with  which  the  various 
daases  of  society  (classified  according  to  civic  usefulness) '  have 
contributed  to  the  population  at  various  times,  in  ancient  and 
modern  nations.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believii^  that  na- 
tional rise  and  decline  is  closely  connected  with  this  influence. 
It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  high  civilisation  to  check  fertility 
in  the  upper  classes,  through  numerous  causes,  some  of  which 
are  well  known,  others  are  inferred,  and  others  again  are  wholly 
obscure.  .  .  .* 

3.  Systematic  collection  of  facts  showing  the  circumstances 
mider  ^diidi  large  and  thriving  families  have  most  frequently 
originated;  in  other  words,  the  candUions  of  Eugenics. «... 

4.  Influences  affecting  Marriage  [i.  e.,  the  influences  of  social 
sanction  or  disi^proval,  which  might  be  turned  to  the  service  of 
eugenics]  .  .  . 

5.  Persistence  in  setting  forth  the  national  importance  of 
Ekigenics.  There  are  three  stages  to  be  passed  through.  Firstly 
h  must  be  made  familiar  as  an  academic  question,  until  its  exact 
importance  has  been  understood  and  accepted  as  a  fact;  Secondly 

1  n>kL.  p.  47.  >  n>ld..  pp.  47-SO. 

*  Gabon  WM  earefol,  and  for  the  most  part  more  than  ordinarily  eacoeashil,  in 
wliilalnlut  tike  dintlprtlon  between  eaperior  rlimwe  in  a  encenlo  sense  and  the  oonren- 
Uoaal  **  npper  classes  "  whose  position  la  a  matter  of  wealth  or  social  pretensions.  But 
the  dlsUtteUun  Is  dUBcult  to  keep  dear.  For  example,  Qalton's  assumption  that 
afamty  Is  satlsCaetorily  measured  t^  attainment*  would  in  many  cases  Identify  ability 
with  the  possession  of  wealth  or  station. 

*  **  Tlie  latter  daas  are  apparently  analogous  to  those  idiloh  bar  the  fertility  of 
■Hst  ^wetas  of  wild  animals  in  stelofflcal  gardens."    n>ld.,  p.  48. 

*  A  tfartrlng  family,  teotattrely  defined,  *'  Is  one  in  which  the  children  have  gained 
dMlBcUy  supethjs  positions  to  those  who  were  their  class-mates  in  early  life.  Families 
mmj  be  ennsMersd  *  larse  *  that  contain  not  less  than  three  adult  male  children." 

HAL.  p.  4a 
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it  must  be  recogniaed  aa  a  subject  whose  practical  devdopment 
deserves  serious  consideration;  and  Thirdly  it  must  be  introduced 
into  the  national  conscience,  like  a  new  religion.  ...  I  see  no 
impossibility  in  Eugenics  becoming  a  rdigious  dogma  among 
muikind,  but  its  details  must  first  be  worked  out  sedulously  in 
the  study.  Over-zeal  leading  to  hasty  action  would  do  harm. 
.  .  .  The  first  and  main  point  is  to  secure  the  general  intdlectual 
acceptance  of  Eugenics  as  a  hopeful  and  most  important  study. 
Then  let  its  principles  work  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  who  will 
gradually  give  practical  efifect  to  them  in  ways  that  we  may  not 
wholly  foresee. 

After  nearly  a  year^  Gallon  again  addressed  the 
Sociological  Society;  not,  as  before,  to  outline  a  eugenic 
system,  but  rather,  in  the  light  of  his  maturer  reflection, 
to  revise  the  former  emphasis  and  to  suggest  paths 
of  further  work.  Under  the  title  of  "  Studies  in 
National  Eugenics,"  in  indicating  some  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  he  touched  newly  on  an  old  project: 

In  some  future  time,  dependent  on  circumstances,  I  look  forward 
to  a  suitable  authority  issuing  Eugenic  certificates  to  candidates 
for  them.  They  would  imply  a  more  than  an  [sic]  average  share 
of  the  several  qualities  of  at  least  goodness  of  constitution,  of 
physique,  and  of  mental  capacity.* 

But  the  idea  to  which  he  gave  most  prominence,  and 
which  received  most  attention  during  the  discussion, 
was  that  of  "  Restrictions  in  Marriage."  *  By  all 
sorts  of  folk-customs,  marriage  relations  throughout 
the  world  are  restricted  and  controlled  as  social  ex- 
pediency directs.  Monogamy,  endogamy,  exogamy, 
the  Australian  marriage-usages,  taboo,  the  prohibited 
degrees,  celibacy  —  all  demonstrate  "  how  powerful 
are  the  various  combinations  of  immaterial  motives 
upon  marriage  selection,  how  they  may  all  become 
hallowed  by  religion,  accepted  as  custom  and  enforced 

>  February  14, 1008.  >  Soelologtoal  Papen,  1008.  p.  17. 

*  Sodoloffieal  Papen,  1005.  pp.  S-13. 
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by  law."  *  "  The  proverbial  '  Mrs.  Grundy '  has 
enomums  influence  in  checking  the  marriages  she 
ecMisiders  indiscreet."  *  As  for  the  reUgious  sanction, 
Galton  was  moved  by  the  discussion  to  append  in  the 
published  report  a  specific  note  on  ''  Eugenics  as  a 
Factor  in  Religion."'  Thus  the  imperiousness  of 
social  convention  and  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  reUgious 
bdief ,  two  motives  that  are  always  with  us,  are  given 
emphatic  recognition  as  potential  forces  of  great  promise 
for  eugenic  reform. 

^th  these  parting  instructions  and  renewed  ex- 
I^essions  of  hopefulness,  Galton's  active  efforts  for 
eugenics  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  Almost  imtil 
his  death,  which  occurred  January  17,  1911,  he  con- 
tinued to  lend  the  cause  the  support  of  his  steady 
interest;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  consented 
to  speak  in  public,  despite  his  advanced  age  of  nearly 
ninety  years.  But  his  main  work  was  done.  He 
had  been  given  the  rare  experience  of  foreseeing  and 
announcing  a  new  branch  of  knowledge  in  advance 
of  his  generation,  and  yet,  tho  he  had  made  his  an- 
nouncement in  middle  age,  of  living  to  see  a  subsequent 
generation  overtake  his  idea  and  gratefully  adopt 
it  He  created  eugenics,  named  it,  and  formally  de- 
fined it,  as  ''  the  study  of  agencies  imder  social  con- 
tod  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities 
of  future  generations,  either  physically  or  mentally.^ 

>  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  51.    Thto  remark,  from  Galton's  reply  to  oritlotam,  waa  apparently 
after  tte  orlclnal  I 

>  And.,  pp.  63-68. 


I  of  My  life,  p.  321.  A  later  definition  will  be  found  In  the  form  of  a 
Mie  to  p.  3  ol  Soekioglcal  Papen,  1906:  *'  Eucenloe  may  be  defined  as  the  solenoe 
which  deals  with  those  social  aceneles  that  Influence,  m>m tally  or  physically,  the  racial 
nwiWIis  of  future  generations."  This,  however,  has  been  less  generally  used  than  the 
difialttoo  ftv«B  in  the  text. 
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By  his  own  achievements,  by  the  kindlmg  mfluenoe 
of  his  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  final  gift  of  his  main 
fortmie,  he  has  insured  that  the  science  he  foimded 
shall  go  on. 

II 

When  once  the  possibilities  of  eugenics  became 
apparent  to  scientific  men,  other  hands  took  up  the 
task  of  investigation  which  Galton,  so  many  years 
before,  had  begun,  in  the  attempt  to  extend  our  working 
knowledge  of  human  heredity. 

Eugenics  is  so  deeply  founded  in  heredity,  historically 
and  logically,  that  much  of  the  biological  literature 
of  heredity  may  fairly  be  said  to  fall  within  its  scope. 
Relying  on  the  applicability  of  general  biological 
principles  to  the  particular  case  of  man,  students  of 
social  problems  have  borrowed  from  biology  freely, 
and  often,  it  must  be  feared,  undiscriminatingly, 
as  in  their  dabblings  in  the  famous  controversy 
over  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters.  But 
the  analogy  of  guinea  pigs  or  sea-urchins  affords  at 
best  an  unsatisfactory  demonstration  of  human  in- 
heritance, and  one  that  has  been  slow  in  prevailing 
against  prejudice  and  misconception,  which  resent 
the  idea  that  human  lives  are  in  a  sense  predetermined, 
or  at  least  limited,  by  physical  endowment  of  body 
and  brain,  much  as  the  lives  of  other  animals  are. 
Fifty  years  ago,  as  Galton  relates  in  his  memoirs, 
^'  most  authors  agreed  that  all  bodily  and  some  mental 
quaUties  were  inherited  by  brutes,  but  they  refused 
to  believe  the  same  of  man."  ^  Despite  the  progress 
of  science  since  then,  one  still  encounters  students 
of  social  problems  who,  finding  that  eugenic  principles 

1  Memories  of  My  life,  p.  288. 
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discredit  some  favorite  scheme  of  amelioration,  or 
seem  to  make  more  hopeless  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
among  whom  they  work,  are  fain  to  profess  their 
(fisbdief  in  heredity.  Here,  then,  is  abundant  reason 
for  such  special  and  searching  investigations  as  have 
come  in  the  last  few  years. 

Of  the  recent  developments  in  eugenic  research, 
that  which  most  closely  links  itself  with  Galton's 
inqoiries  is  the  work  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson  and 
his  associates.  By  profession  Professor  Pearson  is 
a  mathematician.  Since  1896  he  has  occupied  the 
ehair  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Mechanics  at 
University  College,  London.  But  an  interest  in 
philosophical  problems  and  especially  in  the  theory 
of  evolution  turned  his  attention  to  the  mathematical 
aspects  of  various  biological  phenomena,^  and,  not 
surprisingly,  to  the  methods  of  study  which  Galton's 
Natural  InherUance  had  proposed.  In  a  series  of 
Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion he  considered  and  revised  the  Galtonian  Law 
of  Ancestral  Heredity,  and  greatly  elaborated  the 
theory  of  frequency  curves  and  correlation  methods, 
extending  their  applications  to  cases  where  the  impossi- 
bility of  exact  quantitative  measiu^ment  had  pre- 
viously made  them  inapplicable,  and  devising  safeguards 
against  biased  errors  in  observation.  Then,  with  the 
new  refinements  of  this  ''  biometric  "  method  at  his 
command,  he  proceeded  to  an  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  heredity  on  himian  traits.  Preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  the  inheritance  of  certain  tangible  characters 
of  animals  had  provided  a  measure  of  the  d^ree  in 
which  such  characters  are  inherited,  expressed  in 
correlation    coefficients    indicating    the    resemblance 

*  For  earty  wampliw  ol  Fttnaa*B  woric  to  ■ueh  gubjecto.  cf .  "  The  Cbanoet  ol  Death 
ndolhcrStiidiaitoBTohttkm(1807);  eepedally  vol.  L 
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between  parent  and  progeny,  or  between  two  individuals 
of  common  parentage.  In  the  first  of  two  articles, 
published  in  1903,  ''  On  the  Laws  of  Inheritance  in 
Man/'  ^  Ptofessor  Pearson  concluded  that  the  in- 
heritance of  physical  characters  in  man  is  more  marked 
than  had  been  supposed:  is  in  fact  as  strong  as  in 
other  animals.  More  impressive  still  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  article,  dealing  with  mental 
and  moral  qualities,  and  showing  them  to  be  inherited 
in  the  same  degree  as  physical  traits.  To  be  sure, 
the  subject  of  this  study  offered  peculiar  difficulties; 
and  the  method  adopted  —  a  study  of  frat^nal 
resemblance  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  school 
teachers  —  is  open  to  serious  question  on  groimds 
of  bias  in  the  collection  of  the  data.  Yet,  after  al- 
lowance for  fallacy  and  error,  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
remained  too  striking  to  be  longer  ignored,  and  still 
further  shifted  the  burden  of  proof  toward  those  who 
denied  the  transmissibility  of  mental  endowments. 

Eugenic  investigation  took  on  added  definiteness 
about  a  year  after  the  pubUcation  of  these  papers, 
through  the  generous  interest  of  Francis  Galton, 
who  gave  to  the  University  of  London  funds  to  maintain 
a  fellowship  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  "  na- 
tional eugenics.'*  The  writings  of  Professor  Pearson 
and  his  followers  had  heretofore  emanated  from  the 
Biometric  Laboratory,  established  by  Professor  Pear- 
son and  the  late  Professor  Weldon  of  Oxford,  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  The  authorities  of  the 
University  of  London  now  provided  rooms  and  f aciliti^ 
for  the  newly  subsidized  research  in  connection  with 
this  Biometric  Laboratory,  and  Professor  Pearson, 
at  Galton's  request,  assumed  charge  of  the  work. 
The  eugenics  fellowship  was  awarded  first  to  Mr. 

>  Biometrika.  vol.  U.  pp.  367--M2.  and  vol.  Ul,  pp.  131-100. 
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Edgar  Schuster,  and  subsequently  to  Mr.  David 
Heron.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Elderton  was  appointed 
eugenics  scholar.  Other  persons  have  participated 
m  the  investigations,  as  computers,  collaborators, 
and  advisers.  From  the  laboratory  thus  organized  — 
Tlie  Francis  Galton  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics 
—  came  an  increasing  output  of  interesting*  and  often 
inqxntant  studies.  Then,  last  spring,  the  will  of 
Sr  Francis  Galton  made  provision  for  further  ex- 
pansion. By  its  terms  a  residual  estate  of  some 
£45,000  is  left  to  the  University  of  London  "  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  professorship  — 
to  be  known  as  '  The  Galton  Professorship  of  Eu- 
genics,' with  a  laboratory  or  office  and  Ubrary  attached 
thereto."  The  will  further  makes  this  statement 
of  what  the  Galton  professor  is  to  do: 

L  Collect  materialfl  bearing  on  Eugenics. 

2.  DiscciflB  such  materials  and  draw  conclusions. 

3.  Form  a  Central  Office  to  provide  information,  under  appro- 
priate restrictions,  to  private  individuals  and  to  public  authorities 
coDeeming  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  man,  and  to  lu-ge  the  con- 
duflioiis  as  to  social  conduct  which  follow  from  such  laws. 

4.  Ext^id  the  knowledge  of  Eugenics  by  all  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing means,  namely:  —  (a)  professorial  instruction;  (6)  occa- 
aicmai  publications;  (c)  occasional  public  lectures;  (d)  experimental 
or  observadonal  work  which  may  throw  light  on  eugenic  problems. 

In  accordance  with  the  foimder's  wish,  Professor 
Pearson  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  Galton  Professor. 
Officials  of  the  University  of  London  have  issued  an 
appeal  for  £15,000  to  be  expended  in  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  building  in  which  the  work  of  the  Galton 
laboratory  may  be  properly  carried  on. 

The  pubUcations  of  the  Eugenics  Laboratory  are  for 
the  most  part  comprised  in  two  series:  the  Eugenics 
Laboratory   Memoirs   and  the  Eugenics  Laboratory 
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Lecture  Series.  A  third  series,  nominally  distinct,  — 
the  Studies  in  National  Deterioration,  published  as 
Drapers'  Company  Research  Memoirs  by  the  De- 
partment of  Applied  Mathematics  of  University 
College  —  presents  the  results  of  similar  inquiries 
conducted  in  the  Biometric  Laboratory,  often  by 
members  of  the  Eugenics  Laboratory  Staff.  Yet 
another  seri^.  Questions  of  the  Day  and  of  the  Fray, 
also  published  by  the  Department  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, has  lately  been  inaugurated.  However,  a 
more  intelligible  statement  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished can  be  made  if  the  publications  be  for  the 
moment  regarded  as  falling  into  three  groups,  namely: 
(1)  compilations  of  mere  material  for  the  study  of 
human  inheritance;  (2)  intensive  and  technical  studio 
of  special  eugenic  problems;  and  (3)  general  state- 
ments of  the  conclusions  reached,  in  simple  form  for 
popular  information. 

The  first  group  consists  of  those  issues  of  the  Eu- 
genics Memoirs  which  are  known  collectively  as 
The  Treasury  of  Human  Liheritance.  These  are 
designed  to  make  available,  in  standardized,  scientific 
form,  without  attempt  at  interpretation  or  anything 
controversial,  "  published  and  unpublished  family 
pedigrees,  illustrating  the  inheritance  in  man  of  mental 
and  physical  characters,  of  disease  and  of  abnormality." 
The  parts  thus  far  issued  contain  pedigrees  of  diabetes 
insipidus,  split-foot,  polydactylism,  brachydactylism, 
tuberculosis,  deaf-mutism,  legal  ability,  angioneurotic 
oedema,  hermaphroditism,  insanity,  commercial  ability, 
hare-Up,  cleft  palate,  and  congenital  cataract.  The 
work  of  compilation  appears  to  have  been  well  done. 
The  evidence  thus  gathered  affords  important  data, 
not  only  for  followers  of  the  Galton-Pearson  school, 
but  for  all  who  perceive  that  the  progress  of  eugenics 
depends  on  a  further  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
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The  second  group  —  detailed  reports  of  special 
studies  —  comprises  most  of  the  Eugenics  Memoirs, 
and  the  Studies  in  National  Deterioration.  Here, 
pohapsy  should  also  be  placed  the  Questions  of  the 
Day  and  of  the  Fray,  which  up  to  the  present  have 
mainly  served  to  carry  on  a  controversy  that  recent 
memoirs  on  the  influence  of  parental  alcoholism  pro- 
voked. Apart  from  these  polemics,  fourteen  Memoirs 
and  Studies  have  appeared,  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects, among  others,  as  tuberculosis,  insanity,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  phthisical  and  insane  diatheses,  the 
rdative  effect  of  heredity  and  environment  on  eye- 
sight, the  effect  of  home  conditions  on  the  physique 
and  intelligence  of  children,  and  the  inhmtance  of 
ability. 

The  third  group  is  coincident  with  the  Eugenics 
Laboratory  Lectiu-e  Series.  To  persons  who  wish 
to  learn  the  gist  of  the  results  embodied  in  the  more 
abstruse  memoirs,  but  who  are  not  so  critical-minded 
or  so  mathematically  trained  as  to  grapple  with  their 
technicalities,  these  lectures  carry  the  message  of  the 
Laboratory  on  the  paramount  import  of  heredity 
in  human  improvement  or  degeneration.  ''  All  himian 
qualities  are  inherited  in  a  marked  and  probably 
equal  degree."  ^  Sweepingly  this  is  enimciated,  as 
a  foimdation  principle  of  eugenics;  '*  good  and  bad 
physique,  the  liability  to  and  the  immunity  from 
disease,  the  moral  characters  and  the  mental  tempera- 
ment "  *  —  all,  so  far  as  they  are  not  acquired  char- 
acters, are  included  in  the  claim.  Environmental 
factors,  on  the  contrary,  exert  an  influence  of  alto- 
gether subordinate  importance: 

*  PMnoB,  Tbe  Qroimdwork  of  Eus/bdIcb,  p.  30. 

*  Ptanoo.  Tb*  8oo|m  and  ImportanM  to  the  State  ol  the  Selenoe  of  National 
p.  81. 
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I  win  not  dogmatically  assert  that  oivironineiit  matters  not  at 
all;  phases  of  it  may  be  disoovered  which  produce  more  effect 
than  any  we  have  yet  been  able  to  deal  with.  But  I  think  it  quite 
safe  to  say  that  the  influence  of  environment  is  not  one-fifth  that 
of  heredity,  and  quite  possiUy  not  one-tenth  of  it.^ 

Hence,  clearly,  attempts  at  the  alleviation  or  cure 
of  human  disabilities  should  look  much  more  to  human 
nature  and  much  less  to  the  external  conditions  of  the 
milieu  than  has  been  usual;  and  should  especially 
beware  of  such  change  in  law  or  social  custom  as, 
by  slackening  or  perverting  biological  selection,  more 
than  imdo  the  direct  benefits  they  have  sought  to 
accomplish.  Hence,  too,  that  notoriously  adverse 
selection  due  to  the  restricted  birth-rate  fundamentally 
menaces  the  racial  quality  of  the  future;  the  more 
particularly  since  researches  have  shown  that  the 
neurotic,  the  insane,  the  tuberculous,  and  the  criminal 
are  more  frequent  among  the  elder-bom  members 
of  families,  and  thus  constitute  an  abnormally  large 
proportion  of  the  descendants  of  persons  who  have 
had  exceptionally  small  families.*  The  advance  of 
the  science  of  medicine  and  the  spread  of  education 
could  make  but  poor  headway  against  a  steady  nmning- 
out  of  the  stock  which  they  are  called  on  to  restore. 

The  philanthropist  looks  to  hygiene,  to  education,  to  general 
environment,  for  the  preservation  of  the  race.  It  is  the  easy 
path,  but  it  cannot  achieve  the  desired  result.  These  things  are 
needful  tools  to  the  efficient,  and  passable  crutches  to  the  halt; 
but  .  .  .  there  is  no  hope  of  racial  purification  in  any  environment 
which  does  not  mean  selection  of  the  germ.*  .  .  .  Selection  of 
parentage  is  the  sole  effective  process  known  to  science  by  which 
a  race  can  continually  progress.^ 

>  Pearson,  Nature  and  Niirture,  p.  27. 

*  Cf.  Pearran,  The  Problem  of  Praetloal  Eucenlca,  p.  19. 

*  The  Scope  and  Importance  ...  of  National  Eusenloe,  p.  39. 
«  The  Groundwork  of  Eugenloa,  p.  20. 
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The  conclusions  announced  by  the  Galton  Laboratory 
have  frequently  been  called  in  question.  Authoritative 
bicdo^cal  opinion,  supported  by  quite  different  methods 
of  research,  has,  to  be  sure,  agreed  in  assigning  much 
greater  weight  to  heredity  than  to  surroimding  con- 
dhions.  But  the  findings  of  Professor  Pearson  and 
hs  collaborators  have  challenged  prevalent  opinion 
80  often  as  to  plunge  the  authors  in  controversy. 
In  particular,  the  studies  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
parental  alcoholism  upon  children  have  provoked 
much  hostile  comment.  Obviously,  the  assertion  that 
no  marked  influence  on  the  physique  and  mentality 
(rf  the  child  is  produced  by  alcoholism  of  the 
parents  discredits  much  of  the  best-meant  effort 
now  devoted  to  social  betterment,  and  seems  nothing 
less  than  high  treason  to  the  zealots  of  the  temperance 
cause.  Sentimental  protest  against  such  a  finding 
was  inevitable.  In  this  instance  the  temper  of  the 
protests  had  doubtless  been  exacerbated  by  irritation 
at  the  mathematical  treatment  which  characterizes 
an  the  work  of  the  Eugenics  Laboratory,  and  makes 
the  published  results  nearly  or  quite  unintelligible 
to  persons  imfamiliar  with  the  manner  of  analysis 
and  statement  there  employed.  The  criticism  which 
results  from  prejudice  and  misimderstanding  is,  of 
course,  negligible.  There  remains,  however,  a  valid 
ground  for  objection  to  the  assumptions  of  the  actuarial 
method  in  itself.  To  make  this  more  clear  it  will  be 
necessary  to  outline  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  heredity,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

According  to  the  Mendelian  school,  a  cardinal 
principle  of  heredity  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  segre- 
gation of  alternative  characters.  The  effect  of  this 
principle  is  that  the  soKsalled  imit  characters  are, 
in  heredity,  indivisible.    A  given  imit  character  either 
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appears  completely  or  wholly  fails  to  appear  in  the 
bodily  make-up  of  an  individual.  Thus,  for  example, 
either  a  man  is  color-blind  or  he  is  not,  much  as  a 
person  is  either  nude  or  female.  In  so  far  as  inheri- 
tance is  in  this  way  alternative  the  intermediate 
blending  of  xmit  characteristics  is  precluded.  The 
disciple  of  Mendel  therefore  conducts  his  investiga- 
tions ''  in  such  a  way  that  the  only  possible  answer 
is  a  direct '  Yes '  or  a  direct '  No.'  "  ^ 

The  "  actuarial "  study  of  heredity,  on  the  other 
hand,  rests  on  an  altogether  different  assiunption. 
The  Galtonian  analysis,  and  the  formulae  of  Professor 
Pearson  which  have  developed  and  emended  it,  are 
based  on  the  view  that  the  traits  of  an  individual 
are  not  alternative  unit  characters,  but  variations 
of  greater  or  less  degree  in  either  direction  from  an 
intermediate  normal  type;  and  that,  if  a  large  nimiber 
of  cases  be  studied  together,  the  distribution  of  ob- 
served variations  about  the  mean  will  exemplify  the 
"  normal  frequency "  computed  according  to  the 
theory  of  probabilities.  Consequently  the  investi- 
gator at  the  Galton  Laboratory  does  not  ask  questions 
to  be  answered  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  He  asks,  "  to 
what  extent  ?  "  and  expresses  his  answer  numerically 
in  a  coefficient  of  correlation. 

Theoretically,  then,  if  the  Mendelian  formulation 
is  right,  the  actuarial  method  is  wrong.  Between 
two  alternative  xmit  characters  a  mean,  in  the  sense 
of  an  actual  intermediate  type,  does  not  exist.  In 
such  a  case  the  biometricians'  concept  of  deviations 
from  the  normal  has  no  justification  in  fact.  If  proof 
of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  interpretations  were 
needed,  it  might  be  f oxmd  in  the  reluctance  of  Professor 
Pearson  to   accept   the   almost   conclusive  evidence 

1  W.  Bateson,  The  Methods  and  Scope  of  Genetics,  p.  20. 
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adduced  by  eacperimenters  of  the  other  school.  In 
practice,  to  be  sure,  the  actuarial  procediu'e  may 
yidd  results  broadly  corresponding  to  the  conclusions 
(rf  the  Mendelians;  especially  where  the  mass  of  data 
18  large  or  the  characters  studied,  being  in  reality 
complex  groups  of  undistinguished  unit  characters, 
yidd  collective  results  which  partake  of  the  natiu*e  of 
averages.  But  correlation  methods  afford  at  best  a 
blind  and  clumsy  way  of  dealing  with  \mit  characters. 
If  the  unit-character  theory  continues  to  gain  ascen- 
dtticy,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  authority  of  the  biome- 
tridans  wiU  decline,  and  the  value  of  the  publications 
which  have  thus  far  issued  from  the  Galton  Laboratory 
win  decline  with  it.  Yet  even  tho  the  actuarial  method 
be  supplanted,  it  will  have  served  a  xisef ul  piupose  by 
its  example  of  quantitative  work,  inadequately  con- 
ceived but  rigorously  carried  out,  at  a  time  when  the 
scientific  pretensions  of  eugenics  had  still  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Hardly  more  than  a  decade  has  yet  eli^psed  since 
the  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  writings  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  experimental  study  of  heredity.  In  the  course 
of  the  search  for  fresh  biological  testimony  in  support 
of  Mendel's  views  not  a  little  evidence  has  been  derived 
from  inquiries  into  the  transmission  of  hiunan  traits. 
The  general  literature  of  Mendelism  has  given  some 
attention  to  unit-character  inheritance  in  man.  But 
thus  far  the  task  of  systematic  eugenic  investigation 
based  on  Mendelian  prindples  has  been  largely  left 
to  American  sdentists. 

Altho  the  eugenics  movement,  under  that  name, 
is  but  a  newcomer  in  America,  the  course  of  our  earlier 
thinking  and  writing  on  social  problems  was  not  without 
its  significant  contributions  to  the  subject  of  race 
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improvement.  The  investigations  of  hereditary  crim- 
inality carried  on  by  Robert  L.  Dugdale,  in  1874  and 
1875,  and  sunmiarized  in  his  worid-famous  little 
book,  The  Jukes,  must  rank  among  the  most  fruitful 
studies  of  degeneracy  which  have  yet  been  made. 
Later,  McCuUoch's  Tribe  of  Ishmael  assembled  more 
evidence  of  similar  purport.  Dr.  Amos  Warner's 
illuminating  chapter  on  Charity  as  a  Factor  in  Human 
Selection,  published  in  his  American  Charities  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  dates  back  to  a  period  when,  in  his 
own  words,  there  was  "  almost  no  Uterature  bearing 
directly  on  the  subject."  Since  then  the  debt  of 
eugenics  to  scientific  philanthropy  in  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  grow.  The  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
and  of  the  American  Prison  Association  have  con- 
tained, from  the  times  of  Dugdale  and  McCulloch 
and  Warner  to  the  present  day,  interesting  evidences 
of  human  heredity.  Another  branch  of  inquiry  has 
sprung  from  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell's  Memoir  upon  the  Foundation  of  a  Deaf  Variety 
of  the  Human  Race  (1883),  which  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Fay's  exhaustive  work  on  Marriages  of  the  Deaf 
in  America,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Bell's  endowment  of 
the  Volta  Bureau,  at  Washington,  for  the  collection  of 
information  concerning  deaf-mutes.  From  biological 
beginnings,  revealed  in  a  chapter  or  two  of  Footnotes 
to  Evolution,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  developed  the 
eugenic  message  of  The  Blood  of  the  Nation  and  Tfie 
Human  Harvest  Latterly,  Dr.  Woods,  in  his  Mental 
and  Moral  Heredity  in  Royalty,  has  produced  a  valu- 
able book  after  the  manner  of  Galton's  earlier  studies. 
On  the  other  side.  Professor  Ward's  Applied  Sociology, 
weaving  its  author's  social  philosophy  and  the  con- 
clusions of  Alfred  Odin's  Genise  des  grands  hommes 
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into  a  remarkable  protest  against  the  physical  deter- 
minisin  of  heredity  as  expressed  in  Galton's  work, 
glowingly  affirms  the  power  of  society  to  develop 
latent  genius  by  the  fostering  social  environment  of 
education.  Such  are  a  few  conspicuous  examples 
of  pioneer  eugenic  thought  in  this  country.  With 
them  should  be  mentioned  the  little-known  project 
of  Mr.  Loring  Moody,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1881  or 
1882,  proposed  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Heredity, 
and,  by  means  of  a  school  with  lectures  and  a  library, 
to  diffuse  "  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  improving 
our  race  by  the  laws  of  phjrsiology."  ^  This  plan, 
however,  was  firustrated  by  Mr.  Moody's  death,  and 
the  organized  dissemination  of  eugenic  instruction 
which  it  contemplated  long  remained  imrealized. 

A  new  phase  of  eugenics  in  this  country  began  in 
1906  with  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Eugenics  of  the  American  Breeders'  Association. 
The  latter  society  had  been  formed  in  1903,  by  scien- 
tific breeders  of  animals  and  plants,  to  promote  the 
study  of  heredity  in  its  bearings  upon  their  methods. 
When,  with  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  study,  the 
AsBociation  determined  to  appoint  a  comprehensive 
system  of  committees,  it  recognized  the  applications 
of  heredity  to  human  well-being  by  naming  a  Committee 
on  Eugenics.  Some  persons,  to  be  sure,  felt  at  that 
time  that  a  wholly  independent  organization  would 
be  more  appropriate.  The  American  Breeders'  Asso- 
eiation  consequently  authorized  its  eugenics  com- 
mittee to  sever  itself  from  the  parent  society  if  that 
course  should  be  deemed  best.  But  the  opinion  pre- 
vuled  that  the  serious  study  of  human  heredity  would 
be  promoted  by  close  alliance  with  investigators  in 

>  The  deUlb  of  IhlB  piojeet  have  been  oommunloated  to  the  Eugenloe  Reoord 
Ofiee. 
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related  fields;  and  that  in  so  far  as  sentimental  ad- 
herents might  be  frightened  away  by  distaste  for  sc 
frank  an  analogy  between  the  breeding  of  men  anc 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  effect  on  the  ultimate  use 
fulness  of  the  committee  would  be  more  salutary  thai 
otherwise.  Accordingly,  for  three  or  four  years  tin 
Committee  on  Eugenics  continued  to  exist,  with  i 
growing  membership  and  a  slowly  widening  sphere  o 
activity.  Then,  in  July,  1910,  it  was  raised  to  th 
rank  of  Eugenic  Section,  coordinate  with  the  Plan 
Section  and  Animal  Section  of  the  original  constitu 
tion,  and  permitted  to  form  conmoittees  of  its  owi] 
The  committees  at  present  organized  are  conceme 
with  the  heredity,  respectively,  of  the  feeble-mindec 
of  insanity,  of  epilepsy,  of  criminality,  and  of  deal 
mutism.  Each  committee  has  its  chairman  and  it 
secretary,  experts  in  the  special  subject.  The  chaii 
man  of  the  Eugenics  Section  as  a  whole  is  David  Sta] 
Jordan;  and  the  secretary  is  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davei 
port,  director  of  the  Department  of  Experiments 
Evolution  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  at  Cold  Sprii 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  where  the  work  of  the  sectio 
virtually  centered  until  the  Eugenics  Record  Offi< 
was  f  oxmded  in  order  more  definitely  to  centralize  ai 
supplement  the  activities  of  the  several  committees. 

The  Eugenics  Record  Office  was  opened  in  Octobe 
1910,  in  a  building  of  its  own  at  Cold  Spring  Harbc 
on  land  adjoining  the  experiment  station  of  the  Ca 
negie  Institution.  This  proximity  permits  of  clo 
touch  between  the  investigators  of  himian  inheritan 
and  the  biological  experimenters,  and  makes  it  possit 
for  Dr.  Davenport  to  direct  the  work  of  both.  Bi 
the  Record  Office  is  none  the  less  distinct,  as  it 
maintained  by  special  fxmds  from  contributors  i 
terested  in  the  cause,  and  manned  by  its  own  sta 
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under  the  immediate  charge  of  its  Superintendent, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Laughlin. 

The  main  work  of  the  Record  Office  is  the  collection 
oi  family  pedigrees  revealing  the  presence  of  some 
tndt  or  defect  the  inheritance  of  which  is  to  be  studied. 
Inasmuch  as  these  pedigrees  are  analyzed  not  in 
masses  and  by  averages,  but  individually  according 
to  Mendelian  principles  of  descent,  it  is  important 
that  each  should,  if  practicable,  comprise  the  history 
(rf  a  wide  family  connection  through  several  genera- 
tions, with  all  possible  detail  that  might  bear  on  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  data  for  such  compilations 
are  secured  partly  by  correspondence,  in  the  form  of 
standardized  ''  Records  of  Family  Traits,"  and  partly 
through  the  field  workers  of  the  Record  Office  or  of 
cooperating  hospitals,  asyliuns,  and  other  institutions. 
Once  secured,  i^e  material  is  recorded  in  genealogical 
charts,  with  the  aid  of  conventional  symbols  showing 
at  a  glance  not  only  degrees  of  relationship,  but  also 
Intimacy;  sex;  cause  of  death;  bad  habits,  dis- 
eases, or  defects  such  as  alcoholism,  habitual  wan- 
dering, criminality,  sexual  immorality,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  paraly- 
sis, neurotic  condition,  deafness,  blindness;  or,  if  the 
information  establishes  it,  normality.  The  completed 
records  are  kept  on  file  in  a  fireproof  room  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  and  made  particularly  accessible  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  catalogue  references  to  families, 
localities,  characteristics,  and  the  like.  As  evidence 
accumulates  it  is  published  in  the  form  of  Eugenic 
Record  Office  Bulletins.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
series  of  Memoirs  is  contemplated. 

Thus  far  the  researches  of  the  Record  Office  have 
ooitered  about  the  heredity  of  mental  disease  and 
deficiency.    Two  of  the  Bulletins  already  published 
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deal  respectively  with  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity. 
A  forthcoming  number  is  devoted  to  epilepsy,  and 
material  is  collecting  for  other  related  reports  which 
are  to  follow.  The  field  workers  have  delved  in  the 
family  histories  of  certam  isolated,  inbred,  and  de- 
generate commimities  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
The  "  Ishmaelites,"  whom  McCulloch  first  made 
known,  are  being  scrutinized  agam  in  the  light  of 
newer  methods.  The  "  Jukes  ",  too,  are  to  be  further 
investigated.  Nor  is  the  striking  lesson  which  these 
inquiries  already  foreshadow  all  that  is  gained.  During 
the  summer  months  the  staff  of  the  Record  OfiSce 
directs  the  training  of  a  class  in  eugenic  field  work, 
conducting  its  students  through  isolated  districts 
where  the  feeble-minded  are  foimd  living  in  hovels, 
and  more  particularly  through  establishments  for 
the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  There  the  students, 
confronted  with  patients  and  histories  of  patients, 
see  with  their  own  eyes  a  telling  demonstration  of 
the  cost,  in  misery  and  care,  caused  by  the  breeding 
of  tainted  stocks.  More  than  that,  the  students  and 
their  methods  are  themselves  seen  by  the  persons 
in  charge  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  who  are  thus  often 
convinced  of  the  value,  for  their  own  purposes  and 
for  the  public  good,  of  such  a  tracing  back  of  the 
ailments  which  they  treat.  The  directors  of  the 
Eugenics  Record  OflSce  have  met  with  hearty  coopera- 
tion at  such  institutions;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
hear  that  more  than  one  state  has  taken  steps  to  sup- 
port in  some  measure  the  scientific  economy  of  an 
investigation  which  may  lead  to  a  momentous  reduc- 
tion of  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  mentally  imsoimd. 
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III 

Substantial  advance  has  thus  been  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  biological  fundaments  on  which 
the  hope  of  eugenic  improvement  is  built.  With 
the  advance  has  proceeded  the  persistent  setting 
f(Hth  of  the  social  importance  of  eugenics  for  which 
Galton  spoke. 

No  doubt  the  influence  of  the  Eugenics  Laboratory 
Lecture  Series,  of  the  more  recent  publications  of  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office,  and  of  the  independent  writings 
of  competent  students  of  heredity  and  social  problems, 
has  been  considerable.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
v^y  conservatism  of  scientists,  wary  of  announcing 
results  which  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  has  prob- 
aUy  left  the  larger  number  of  readers  to  receive  the 
prophecy  of  eugenics  indirectly,  through  unauthori- 
tative writings  of  advocates  whom  Galton  would 
hardly  have  wished  as  allies.  A  cause  less  sound 
at  tl^  core  might  well  have  been  hmi^  by  so  much 
misstatement  and  sentimentalism,  compromised  by 
being  used  to  serve  the  turn  of  hobby-riding  radicals, 
or  discredited  by  the  adherence  of  the  facile  partisans 
of  free-love,  always  willing  to  hatch  their  own  project 
by  the  warmth  of  any  nearby  attempt  at  reform. 
JxL  the  face  of  these  difficulties.  Eugenics  seems  to 
have  progressed  far  toward  both  a  wider  and  a  more 
discriminating  reception. 

One  ally  which  Galton  did  approve,  and  which  has 
been  active  on  behalf  of  eugenics,  is  The  Eugenics 
Education  Society,  founded  in  London  in  1907.  La 
the  space  of  little  more  than  three  years  this  associa- 
tion has  attained  a  membership  of  over  500,  exclusive 
of  the  enrolment  in  branches  established  at  Glasgow, 
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Liverpool,  Haslemere,  and  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Since  the  spring  of  1909  it  has  succesrfully  maintained 
a  quarterly  joiunal.  The  Eugenics  Review.  In  its 
b^innings  the  society  was  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
body,  whose  members,  save  for  a  common  interest 
in  eugenics,  came  to  it  with  different  view  points  and 
xmequal  qualifications  for  helpful  effort.  Its  task 
was  indubitably  di£Bcult.  Mindful  always  of  the 
lack  of  proven  knowledge,  and  always  respecting  the 
injunction  that  '^  the  pace  must  not  be  hurried,"  ^ 
the  society  was  none  the  less  enthusiastically  to  raise 
its  voice  in  the  wilderness,  winning  converts  for  a 
futiu*e  cause.  At  first  the  outcome  was  dubious. 
But  the  young  organization  quickly  proceeded  to  find 
itself;  was  both  wise  and  fortimate  in  securing  the 
aid  of  Sir  Francis  Galton  as  honorary  president;  and, 
with  his  advice  and  through  the  energy  and  good 
sense  of  its  executive  officers,  seems  to  have  worked 
out  a  structure  and  a  plan  of  action  which  promise  a 
useful  future.  Latterly,  xmder  the  supervision  of 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee,  original  inquiries 
have  been  made  into  the  histories  of  pauper  families 
and  into  the  biological  factor  in  infant  mortality. 
The  society  has  no  official  connection  with  the  Galton 
Laboratory.  Tho  it  follows  attentively  the  results 
of  the  Laboratory  researches,  and  is  guided  by  them 
in  choosing  and  directing  its  activities,  it  is  equally 
attentive  to  the  contributions  of  the  Mendelian  school. 
There  is  possibly  danger  of  inconsistency  in  a  policy 
shaped  by  such  eclecticism;  but  so  long  as  the  Men- 
delians  and  the  biometricians  themselves  show  as 
little  inclination  as  now  to  compromise,  one  may 
trust  them  to  keep  their  own  doctrines  pxrre,  and  may 
expect  more  benefit  than  harm  to  follow  a  well-meant 

1  GtHon,  Piobia^llttjrt  tbe  Foundatkm  of  Bugsnloi,  In  Emiyt  In  BugsnlM.  p.  M. 
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effort  to  join  forces  in  the  ranks  of  social  workers  wher- 
ever there  is  common  gromid. 

The  Eugenics  Education  Society  is  no  longer  a  local 
influence  only.  During  the  past  siunmer  it  organized 
a  Eug^uc  Section  in  the  Congress  of  National  Health, 
at  Dublin,  the  public  authorities  having  this  year  for 
tiie  first  time  thus  recognized  the  place  of  eugenics 
in  the  campaign  for  health.  Further,  the  Society 
has  arranged  to  hold  in  London,  in  July,  1912,  the 
Rrst  International  Congress  on  Eugenics.  Already 
the  supi>ort  and  cooperation  of  well-known  scientists 
have  been  secured  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  a  section 
for  race  hygiene  at  the  Dresden  Internationale  Hygiene- 
Ausstellung  of  the  past  siunmer;  the  meeting  there 
of  the  Internationale  Glesellschaft  ftir  Rassenhygiene 
—  a  union  of  constituent  societies  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland;  and  the  still  more  recent  gathering 
at  Paris  of  the  fourth  International  Genetic  Con- 
ference may  be  taken  to  prove  a  growing  interest 
in  eugenics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  the  eugenic  congress  next  year. 

The  practical  application  of  eugenic  principles  Ues 
mostly  in  the  future,  when  there  shall  be  more  certain 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  to  apply.  But  in  the 
meantime,  as  knowledge  grows,  opportimity  is  given 
at  least  for  partial  and  temporary  remedial  measures, 
to  check  the  apparent  d^enerative  tendencies  that 
contemi>orary  economic  and  social  conditions  create. 
Moreover,  if  an  ultimate  poUcy  of  race  improvement 
is  to  be  elaborated,  there  must  be  a  working  hypothesis 
of  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  For  both  these  reasons 
eogenists  must  look  toward  the  problem  of  practical 
eugenic   procediu^,   and  consider  in  particular,   tho 
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it  be  only  provisionally,  the  distinction  between  posi- 
tive and  n^ative,  or,  in  the  happier  terms  of  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe,  constructive  and  restrictive,  eugenics.^ 
Is  the  eugenic  ideal  more  attainable  by  promoting 
the  increase  of  superior  stock  and  thus  cultivating 
high  ability,  or  by  checking  the  propagation  of  the 
inferior,  and  so  eliminating  the  congenitally  unfit  ? 

Unquestionably  Galton  conceived  and  elaborated 
the  program  of  eugenics  in  the  positive,  constructive 
sense.  The  opening  paragraph  of  Hereditary  Genius 
announces  the  thesis  that  ''  it  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable to  produce  a  highly-gifted  race  of  men  by  judi- 
cious marriages  during  several  consecutive  generations." 
It  was,  in  fact,  genius  which  had  commanded  Galton's 
attention  from  the  time  of  his  first  inquiries  into  Heredi- 
tary Talent  and  Character.  Latterly  his  broadening  view 
became  more  aware  of  the  need  for  restrictive  eugenic 
agencies,  as  well;  *  but  still  the  selective  breeding  of 
excellences  remained  the  primary  object  in  view. 
His  idea  of  a  caste  based  upon  superior  hereditary 
capacities;  his  reiterated  allusions  to  competitive 
examinations  for  eugenic  merit,  and  to  endowments 
and  marriage  portions  for  the  eminently  meritorious; 
these  and  other  recurring  signs  immistakably  showed 
the  main  current  of  his  thought.  And  so,  in  his  out- 
line of  Eugenics:  Its  Definition^  Scope  and  AimSj  he 
declared  ''  The  aim  of  Eugenics  is  to  bring  as  many 
influences  as  can  be  reasonably  employed,  to  cause  the 
useful  classes  in  the  community  to  contribute  more 
than  their  proportion  to  the  next  generation.''  •  With 
yet  greater  definiteness  he  had  already  written:  "  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  race  of  a  nation  depends 

>  Cf.  Eugenics  Eduoation  Society,  Second  Anniud  Report,  pp.  7-8. 

>  Cf.  the  last  paragrftph  of  the  Introduction  to  the  1892  edition  of  Hereditary  Gentoa. 

>  Sociological  Papers,  1004,  p.  47. 
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on  the  power  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
best  stock.  This  is  far  more  important  than  that  of 
rqnressing  the  productivity  of  the  worst."  *  Alto- 
gether, one  may  without  great  inaccuracy  apply  to 
the  aggr^^te  of  Galton's  eugenic  writings  his  own 
remark  in  the  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty:  ''  I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  repression  of  the  [inferior  stock], 
bdieving  that  it  would  ensue  indirectly  as  a  matter 
(rf  course."  * 

It  has  been  maintained  that  positive  and  n^ative 
eugenics  are  one  and  the  same  process,  viewed  from 
(q>po6ite  sides:  that  the  relative  increase  of  the  better 
is  the  relative  decrease  of  the  worse.  However  true 
this  may  be  as  an  abstraction,  it  is  not  necessarily  so 
agnificant  in  its  application  to  actual  conditions.  We 
cannot  divide  all  of  mankind  sharply  into  sheep  and 
goats  and  deal  with  either  half  in  its  entirety.  Prac- 
tically, eugenics  is  likely  always  to  have  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  on  the  comparatively  few  who  are  mani- 
festly good  or  notoriously  bad  —  working  at  the 
fringes  of  the  population  and  leaving  untouched  a 
great  residuiun  of  mediocrity.  And  since  these  two 
conq>icuous  fringes  may  be  of  very  different  extent, 
very  imequally  distinguishable  from  the  general  stuff 
of  society,  and  very  unlike  in  their  amenability  to 
control,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  reformer  can 
work,  at  his  pleasure,  upon  either  the  top  or  the  bottom 
with  the  same  result. 

For  several  reasons  restrictive  eugenics  offers  at 
present  the  greater  promise  of  a  beneficial  outcome. 
A  number  of  human  defects,  easily  recognized  and 
apparently  nearly  or  quite  xmit  characters  in  inheri- 

>  The  Po«ll>le  Improvement  of  the  Homan  Breed  .  .  .  Reprinted  In  EMayt  In 
p.  24. 

'  laqulitoe  into  Hnman  FaeoHy.  p.  336. 
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tance,  are  by  common  assent  heavy  burdens  to  the 
individual  whom  they  afiSict  and  the  commimity  in 
which  he  lives.  Insanity,  deaf-mutism,  serious  con- 
genital defects  of  vision,  epilepsy,  haemophilia,  would 
be  grave  disabilities  in  any  state  of  society  which  we 
may  reasonably  foresee.  The  feeble-minded,  already 
anachronisms  of  evolution,  must  presumably  become 
more  and  more  tragic  laggards  as  intellectual  develop- 
ment goes  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  virtues 
of  the  future  are  not  so  obvious  and  simple.  Energy, 
versatility,  a  nervous  organization  sensitive  but  not 
fragile,  strong  parental  inistinct,  altruism  —  such  have 
been  suggested  as  eugenic  ideals;  but  they,  like  the 
still  more  general  desiderata  of  ability  and  health, 
are  not  so  much  xmit  characters  as  complexes  and 
coordinations  of  qualities  which  our  present  xmder- 
standing  of  heredity  would  find  bafl^g  and  intractable.^ 
Galton  himself  was  not  imaware  of  these  perplexities;  * 
tho  he  made  but  a  lame  attempt  to  evade  them  by 
contending  that  "  conflicting  ideals  .  .  .  alternative 
characters  .  .  .  are  wanted  to  give  fulness  and  interest 
to  life."  •  His  conclusion  that  "  the  aim  of  Eugenics 
is  to  represent  each  class  or  sect  by  its  best  specimens; 
that  done,  to  leave  them  to  work  out  their  common 
civilisation  in  their  own  way,"  *  scatters  the  diflSculty, 
but  does  not  meet  it.  Indeed,  it  adds  to  the  previous 
confusion  an  impossible  suggestion  of  a  society  com- 
poxmded  of  as  many  sub-races  as  there  are  recognizable 
virtues. 

Aside   from    these    obstacles,     the    realization    of 
constructive  or  positive  eugenics  awaits  the  coming 

>  Cf.  the  trenchant  chapter  on  The  Problem  of  the  Birth  Supply  In  H.  Q.  Wella'a 
aklng. 

Its  Definition,  Scope  and  Alma,  Sociological  Papers,  1004,  p.  45. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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of  the  eugenic  conscience.  Legislation,  as  we  know 
it,  can  decree  "  Thou  shalt  not "  and  execute  its 
decrees  against  unfit  parenthood  by  segregation  of 
defectives;  it  is  nearly  powerless  to  enforce  "  Thou 
ahalt."  Even  conscience  could  more  easily  master 
the  primeval  impulse  that  actuates  human  increase 
than  create  parental  instinct  where  it  did  not  ah^ady 
exist.  Voluntary  celibacy  induced  by  a  sense  of 
eugenic  duty  is  imdeniably  an  unfortimate  and  per- 
verse expedient.  It  almost  surely  aggravates  the  in- 
fertility of  the  thinking  classes,  and  further  weakens 
the  spirit  of  nothing  ventiu*e,  nothing  have,  which 
national  vigor  and  natural  selection  require.  Never- 
theless, where  it  is  practised  it  does  accomplish  the 
extinction  of  defective  stock.  Therein  it  is  more 
^ectual  than  the  opposite  manifestation  of  duty  is 
likely  to  be.  For  the  vital  human  qualities  will  not 
be  found  to  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  family  life 
which  is  merely  conscientious. 

Whatever  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  eugenic  writers  advocate  the  adoption 
of  restrictive  rather  than  constructive  eugenics,  be- 
lieving that  thus  indirectly  a  result  really  more  con- 
stiuctive  wiU  be  achieved.  In  fact,  before  the  eugenics 
movement  had  b^un  to  make  headway,  many  a  worker 
anM>ng  the  criminal,  d^enerate,  or  diseased,  had 
observed  the  nemesis  that  follows  them  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  had  become  persuaded 
that  for  the  good  of  society  and  the  rescue  of  xmbom 
posterity  such  blighted  lines  of  descent  should  be  cut 
off.  A  concrete  result  of  this  conviction  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  restrictive  marriage  laws  of  a  niunber  of  the 
American  states,  and  several  foreign  countries,  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  afflicted 
wiUi  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,   or  other  specified 
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defects  or  diseases.  A  motley  literature,  for  the 
most  part  marked  by  advocacy  of  radical  remedies, 
has  been  another  result.  An  extr^ne  example  of  such 
writings  is  W.  D.  McEjm's  Heredity  and  Human 
Progress^  the  author  of  which,  satisfied  "  that  heredity 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  himian  wretchedness," 
and  without  faith  in  the  adequacy  of  systematic  s^re- 
gation  to  root  out  the  evils  he  describes,  argues  for 
Nation's  method  of  elimination  by  means  of  ''  a  gentle^ 
painless  death,''  from  carbonic  acid  gas  asphyxiation, 
"  restricting  the  plan,  however,  to  the  very  weak  and 
the  very  vicious,"  —  idiots,  imbeciles,  most  epileptics, 
insane  or  incorri^ble  criminals,  and  others  who  for 
one  grave  cause  or  another  are  now  supported  or 
detained  by  the  State.^  Saner  and  altogether  more 
impressive  is  the  argument  of  Dr.  Rentoul's  earnest 
book.  Race  CvUure;  or,  Race  Sxdcide  f  in  favor  of 
surgical  sterilization  of  degenerates  and  defectives. 
The  operation  of  vasectomy,  which  Dr.  Rentoul  first 
proposed  as  a  eugenic  measure  some  years  ago,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  "  Rentoul's  operation  "  is  not 
infrequently  applied,  has  already  assumed  importance 
as  a  practical  measure.  Sterilization,  by  this  or  some 
other  method,  has  been  legalized  as  a  preventive  of 
the  procreation  of  the  imbecile,  insane,  and  criminal 
in  Indiana  (1907),  California  (1909),  Connecticut 
(1909),  and  New  Jersey  (1911).  The  results  of  this 
striking  experiment  are  thus  far  r^arded  as  favorable, 
tho  experience  has  been  too  brief  and  too  limited  to 
warrant  a  final  judgment. 

>  Op.  elt.,  p.  18S. 
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IV 

A  quickening  of  popular  interest  has  called  forth, 
in  the  last  two  years,  a  succession  of  books  designed 
to  acqtiamt  the  public  with  the  scope  and  purposes 
(tf  eugenics. 

Of  these  books  the  first,  most  pretentious,  and 
feast  successful  is  Dr.  Caleb  W.  Saleeby's  Parenthood 
and  Race  Culture  *  put  forward  as  "  a  first  attempt 
to  survey  and  define  the  whole  field  of  eugenics."* 
Dr.  Saleeby  reveals  himself  as  an  enthusiast,  with  a 
touch  of  the  prophet's  fine  frenzy,  but  without  the 
measure  of  scientific  judgment  which  we  have  come 
to  demand  even  of  prophets  when  they  venture  into 
such  difiScult  and  vital  subjects.  His  central  theme 
--an  assunaption,  supported  by  an  aphorism  taken 
from  Ruskin  —  is  the  supreme  importance  of  life  and 
the  renewal  of  life,  which  importance  he  sees  reflected 
upon  eugenics  and  its  thought  for  the  life  of  posterity. 
This  view-point  gives  a  semblance  of  unity  to  the 
book,  and  certainly  saves  it  from  becoming  a  mere 
adaptation  of  biological  commonplaces.  But  the 
unity  is  that  of  an  idSefixe,  rather  than  of  a  sjrstematic 
presentation.  "  I  claim  for  eugenics  that  it  is  the 
final  and  only  judge  of  all  proposals  and  principles, 
however  labelled,  new  or  old,  orthodox  or  heterodox."  * 
Rendering  such  blinking  allegiance  to  an  emotional 
half-truth.  Dr.  Saleeby  cannot  be  judicial.  He  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  his  premises;  bases  his  rules  for 
conduct  now  on  custom,  now  on  utility,  now  on  mys- 
ticism, as  the  com-se  of  the  argument  suggests;  and 
shows  himself  unpleasantly  intolerant  of  those  who, 

■  Puvnthood  and  Raoe  Culture.  An  Outline  of  Bucenlos.  London  (CmmII  ft 
Co.).  Mid  New  York  (Bioffnt,  Yvd  ft  Co.).  1909. 

*  Piefeot,  p.  TtL  *  IVeCnoe.  p.  Is. 
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not  having  taken  the  precaution  to  b^  the  question 
at  the  outset,  encounter  difficulties  in  the  eugenic 
program.  The  total  impression  is  of  sentiment  rather 
than  of  science.  And  yet  one  would  not  deny  to  Dr. 
Saleeby  the  virtues  of  his  defects.  After  all,  eugenics 
rightfidly  has  its  need  for  emotional  appeal,  provided 
ordinary  reasonableness  is  not  violated.  In  protesting 
against  the  mere  germ-plasm  ideal  of  motherhood 
and  in  magnifying  the  eugenic  r61e  of  woman  the 
book  provides  a  just  corrective  against  the  too  im- 
personal drift  of  much  that  is  more  critically  written. 
The  chapters  on  The  Racial  Poisons,  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  author's  experience  and  outlook  as  a 
physician,  are  interesting  and  in  many  respects  ser- 
viceable; despite  the  fact  that  at  the  very  point  where 
the  discussion  becomes  most  concrete  and  docimientary, 
in  treating  of  the  racial  degeneracy  due  to  alcohol,  it 
unluckily  nms  upon  controversial  ground  and  finds 
itself  opposed  by  the  conclusions  of  the  Pearson  school. 
Throughout  are  excellences  of  detail.  There  is  a  sane 
conservatism,  however  it  may  have  been  arrived  at, 
in  the  author's  disapproval  of  chloroform  and  other 
violent  expedients;  in  his  coolness  toward  fantastic 
projects  of  constructive  eugenic  selection;  in  his 
reliance  for  the  present  upon  obvious  restrictive 
measures.  A  certain  vivid  earnestness  is  in  his  style, 
at  its  best.  Heard  as  separate  lectures,  not  a  few 
passages  would  well  serve  to  awaken  in  the  auditor 
a  sympathetic  desire  to  learn  more.  Dr.  Saleeby  has 
many  of  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  popularizer. 
But  his  attempt  at  a  systematic  treatise  failed. 

Very  different  in  plan  and  in  temper  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whetham's  book,  The  Family  and  the  Nation.^ 

1  The  Family  and  the  Nation.  A  Study  in  Natural  Inheritance  and  Social  Rc- 
■ponsiblllty.  By  WlUlam  CeoU  Dampler  Whetham  and  Catherine  Dumlng  Whetham 
hla  Wife.    London  and  New  York:  Loncmans,  Qreen  A  Co..  1909. 
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Here  is  no  attempt  at  a  systematic  formulation  of 
eugenics.    Instead,  we  find  first  a  review  of  the  prin- 
aplea  of  heredity  and  variation  applicable  to  man, 
and  then  a  simple  study  of  the  adversely  selective 
birth^^te  of  present-day  England,   and  its  menace 
to  racial  quality.    The  treatment  of  heredity  is  spread 
thin,  suggesting  a  fear  of  leaving  some  hopeful  theory 
munentioned  rather  than  a  convinced  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  emphasis.    The  Mendelian  view  of  the 
sabject   on   the  whole  prevails.    Nimierous  charted 
pedigrees    showing   the   inheritance    of    defects    and 
abilities  constitute  an  excellent  feature  and  offer  an 
easy  transition  to  the  topic  of  the  rise  and  decline  of 
families.     A  browsing  research  in  the  peerage  and 
dsewhere  yields  family  records  which  certainly  suggest 
the  recurrence  of  inherited  aptitudes,  tho  they  do  not 
amount    to    demonstration.    With   this   evidence   of 
the  sustained  high  records  of  distinguished  stocks, 
and  with  the  assumption  "  that  success  in  life  indi- 
cates ability,  and  that  ability  is  a  desirable  possession 
for  a  race,"  *  the  authors  proceed  to  discuss  the  selec- 
tive ^ects  of  a  differential  birth-rate.    Their  analysis 
of  some  of  the  influences  which  work,  through  the 
possibility  of  voluntary  restriction  of  births,  to  bring 
about   the  virtual  extinction  of  successful  families, 
is  more  than  ordinarily  well  done,  and  is  sympathetic 
and  wise  enough  to  recognize  motives  in  themselves 
worthy,  however  misplaced,  among  the  factors  of  so 
lamentable  a  result.    Such  are  "  the  feeling  of  over- 
whelming  responsibility  towards  possible  children"* 
and  the  accompanying  blindness  to  the  larger  responsi- 
bility toward  all  posterity;    the  excessive  pursuit  of 
travel  and  out-of-door  sports;    the  desire  to  better 
the  position  of  woman  rather  by  transplanting  her 

*  p.  134.  >  Op.  olt^  p.  181. 
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interests  from  a  home  life  that  has  not  always  been 
held  in  just  estimation,  than  by  raising  her  race-mother- 
hood to  the  high  place  of  honor  which  eugenics  de- 
mands for  it.  To  correct  these  mistaken  ideals,  and 
others  less  defensible,  is  plainly  the  central  purpose  of 
the  book.  Elsewhere  are  proposals  to  "  segregate  the 
worst  types  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  habitual  criminal, 
and  the  hopeless  pauper,"  ^  or,  entering  on  the  more 
hazardous  ground  of  positive  eugenics,  to  try,  perhaps, 
tax  exemptions  in  favor  of  income  spent  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  or  endowments  of  young  women 
who  seem  possessed  of  exceptional  qualifications  for 
parenthood.  But  these  are  slight  and  incidental; 
the  lesson  which  the  authors  would  convey  is  the 
broad  lesson  that  so  long  as  the  size  of  families  de- 
clines in  those  lines  of  descent  which  have  been  marked 
by  manifest  ability,  so  long  the  nation  will  decline 
through  loss  in  power  of  achievement.  This  is  no  new 
idea,  to  be  sure;  nor  is  it  very  critically  stated.  The 
whole  book  may  be  described,  partly  in  commenda- 
tion and  partly  in  censure,  as  amateur.  Mr.  Whetham 
is  a  scholar  and  writer  of  distinction  in  other  fields  of 
science,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  parents  who  give 
thought  to  their  honorable  calling.  But  in  biology 
and  the  social  sciences,  so  far  as  appears,  they  speak 
with  no  special  authority.  Judged  as  an  original 
scientific  contribution  their  book  would  be  nearly 
negligible.  One  is  moved  to  judge  it  otherwise  on 
account  of  its  general  good  sense,  its  pleasant,  readable 
style,  and  its  lack  of  pretension  to  be  more  than  it  is. 
In  addition  to  these  virtues,  it  has  the  appeal  char- 
acteristic of  writings  by  those  who  are  sincerely  and 
earnestly  interested  in  their  work,  and  therefore 
interesting. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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From  the  pen  of  an  American  biologist  comes  the 
book  next  to  be  considered,  The  Social  Direction  of 
Human  Evolution;  An  Outline  of  the  Science  of  Eugen- 
ia/  by  Professor  William  E.  Kellicott,  of  Goucher 
College.  Aiming  at  neither  originality  nor  exhans- 
tiveness,  Professor  Kellicott  has  expanded  the  sub- 
stance of  three  lectures  on  eugenics  to  the  compass  of 
a  small  volume  in  which  he  attempts  briefly  and  sug- 
gestively to  set  forth  the  present  status  of  the  science. 
Through  the  social  generalities  of  his  introductory 
section  on  the  sources  and  aims  of  eugenics  he  makes 
his  way  passably  well,  but  without  distinction,  to  the 
biobpcal  topics  with  which  he  is  more  at  home.  Even 
ihetty  his  discussion  of  variation  is  likely  to  seem 
dreary  and  unmeaning  to  the  layman  who  has  yet  to 
team  its  full  significance  for  the  question  at  issue. 
But  once  the  subject  of  heredity  is  reached  the  treat- 
ment becomes  decidedly  interesting.  The  Mendelian 
f(Minulation  is  made  clear  with  the  aid  of  admirable 
diagrams.  The  ''  actuarial  methods "  of  the  bio- 
metric  school,  and  the  concepts  of  continuous  varia- 
tion, normal  frequency,  regression,  and  correlation, 
which  they  involve,  are  outlined  with  no  little  skill. 
As  between  these  two  interpretations  the  author 
declares  for  the  Mendelian  as  ''  obviously  of  much  the 
greater  importance  on  account  of  its  more  exact, 
more  particular  character,"  and  because  "  its  greater 
definiteness  gives  it  a  value  in  the  treatment  of 
eugenics  that  statistical  statements  must  inherently 
lack."*  Yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  schools 
are  not  irreconcilably  at  odds:  that  rather  the  bio- 
metricians  are  but  dealing  in  the  mass  with  the  same 
phenomena  which  the  Mendelians  study  in  individual 

1  New  York  mnd  London:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co..  1011. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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detail.  Hence,  until  the  complex  human  traits  which 
now  bafl9e  Mendelian  anal3rsis  are  differentiated  into 
component  tmit  characters,  the  actuarial  method 
may  be  profitably  used  to  reveal  a  statistical  prepon- 
derance of  hereditary  influences  the  separate  operation 
of  which  is  not  yet  known.  Unfortunately,  evidence 
on  human  heredity  is  still  largely  of  the  statistical 
sort.  But  with  reference  to  many  abilities  and  defects 
the  testimony  of  pedigree  charts  is  already  impres- 
sively clear.  Numerous  diagrams  of  this  kind  illus- 
trate the  final  section  of  the  book,  on  Himian  Heredity 
and  the  Eugenic  Program.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
statement  of  the  case  for  eugenics  could  make  such 
eloquent  appeal  as  these  simple  diagrams  in  which 
the  mark  of  deaf-mutism  or  feeble-mindedness  or 
some  other  grave  and  persistent  infirmity  blackens 
the  whole  page  of  a  family's  history,  generation  after 
generation.  Professor  Kellicott  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  demonstrations  of  defect.  He  borrows  from 
the  Whethams'  book  their  graphic  charted  records  of 
able  families.  His  program  of  social  reform,  however, 
is  preponderantly  restrictive:  "  In  concrete  eugenic 
practice  it  seems  probable  that  most  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  present  by  striving  to  limit  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  undesirable,  dependent,  or  dangerous 
elements  of  the  social  group.  There  can  be  less  un- 
certainty here."^  This  note  of  conservatism  is  for  the 
most  part  sustained  in  the  more  specific  proposals 
for  reforms  and  in  the  reassertion  of  our  great  need 
for  further  knowledge  of  heredity.  The  conservatism, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  conservatism  of  the  biologist : 
insistence  on  the  necessity  of  exact  biological  knowledge, 
coupled  with  much  of  the  unthinking  assurance  that, 
once  such  knowledge  is  attained,  only  comparatively 

>  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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trivial  perplexities  remain  to  obscure  the  way  of  the 
social  reformer.  Professor  Kellicott,  entering  on  so 
wide  a  subject,  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  provin- 
cialism of  a  specialist.  Notwithstanding,  he  has 
produced  a  book  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  general, 
readable,  introduction  to  the  contemporary  literatiu^ 
of  eugenics  than  any  other  which  has  thus  far  appeared. 

Most  recent  of  the  works  here  to  be  considered  is 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport's  forthcoming  Race  Iwr 
provement  through  Eugenics.^  Dr.  Davenport's  con- 
nection with  the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  as  well  as 
the  direct,  tangible,  quality  of  his  earlier  booklet  on 
Eugenics:  The  Science  of  Human  Improvement  by  Better 
Breeding '  gave  promise  that  his  f urtJier  writings  would 
add  a  distinctive  element  to  existing  eugenic  literature. 
That  e3q)ectation  is  now  in  a  measure  realized.  Because 
of  the  imique  character  of  certain  parts  of  the  book, 
a  special  discussion  of  its  method  may  be  permitted. 

By  way  of  preliminary  it  must  be  said  that  the  book 
does  not  afford  a  good,  comprehensive  exposition  of 
eugenics  as  the  study  has  ordinarily  been  interpreted. 
It  is  abrupt,  rather  scattering,  and  by  no  means  always 
carefully  worked  out.  Moreover,  it  is  partisan,  in 
the  sense  that  its  author  is  so  committed  to  the  current 
Mendelian  interpretation  of  heredity  and  to  the 
method  of  pedigree  study,  as  indicating  what  the 
principles  of  heredity  are,  that  the  characteristic 
view-point  of  the  Galtonian  school  is  almost  ignored. 
The  partisan  quality,  however,  shown  in  the  extreme 
to  which  the  author  has  thus  gone  in  holding  to 
one  dominant  group  of  biological  assiunptions  and 
conclusions  (for  the  two  are  hard  to  distinguish),  is 
precisely  what  gives  to  his  work  its  chief  significance. 

*  The  dteemilon  of  this  book  is  baaed  on  a  reading  of  advance  sheets  kindly  for* 
mriwd  bj  the  publishers,  Mesats.  Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New  York. 

•  New  York:  Heuy  Holt  ft  Co.,  1010. 
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The  heart  of  the  volume,  as  well  as  substantially 
half  its  bulk,  is  in  the  long  chapter  on  The  Inhmtance 
of  Family  Traits.  Earlier  chapters  have  emphasized 
the  primary  concern  of  the  eugenist  for  more  intelli- 
gent marriage  selection,  and  announced  definite  ad- 
herence to  the  tmit-character  theory,  which  regards 
persons,  with  reference  to  heredity,  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  transmitters  of  a  set  of  specific  traits,  borne 
on  in  latent  potentiality  as  "  determiners "  in  the 
germ  substance,  through  long  ancestry,  and  revealed, 
indivisibly,  but  alternatively,  according  to  some  partly 
discovered  law,  in  the  characteristics  of  posterity. 
Obviously  next  in  order  is  a  catalogue  of  unit  characters 
and  their  manifestations  and  behavior,  so  far  as  known. 
This  catalogue,  in  surprising  comprehensiveness,  the 
chapter  now  under  review  affords.  Hereditary  char- 
acteristics are  here  discussed  under  no  fewer  than 
forty-one  heads,  with  numerous  sub-headings.  The 
list  comprises,  among  others,  such  traits  as  color  of 
eyes,  hair,  and  skin;  stature;  weight;  special  ability 
in  music,  drawing  and  painting,  literary  composition, 
calculating,  memorizing;  general  bodily  energy;  general 
bodily  strength;  general  mental  ability;  epilepsy; 
insanity;  pauperism;  criminality;  various  forms  of 
nervous  disease;  defects  of  speech,  sight,  and  hearing; 
cancer;  tuberculosis;  pneumonia;  skeletal  deformi- 
ties; and  so  on.  Supplementing  the  text  and  greatly 
increasing  its  value,  charts  and  diagrams  have  been 
utilized  to  an  extent  imprecedented  in  popular  trea- 
tises on  eugenics.  The  cogency  of  this  array  of  evi- 
dence is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform.  On  the 
heredity  of  eye-color,  Huntington's  chorea,  or  color- 
blindness, to  take  a  few  examples,  the  cumulative 
and  mutually  confirmatory  results  of  independent 
researches  have  established  highly  defijiite  conclusions. 
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Conoenimg  deaf-mutism,  feeble-mindedness,  and  cer- 
tain mental  diseases,  the  fact  of  heredity  is  vividly 
dononstrated,  and  the  manner  of  inheritance  is  suffi- 
dendy  revealed  to  give  groimd  for  adoption  of  practical 
measures  of  reform.  But  when  deductions  relative 
to  body-weight  are  drawn  from  the  records  of  four 
to  SIX  families,  with  an  aggr^ate  of  fifteen,  or  twenty- 
three,  or  twenty-seven  children;  or  when  particular 
m^ital  abilities,  only  vaguely  definable,  are  investi- 
gated on  the  basis  of  reports  upon  family  traits  by 
persons  whose  good  intentions  do  not  make  them 
experts  and  may  imconsciously  make  them  biased 
observes  —  then  the  result  is  of  very  much  less  scien- 
tific credibility.  Dr.  Davenport  is  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  imeven  value  of  his  material;  but  his 
own  estimate  of  its  validity  is  not  always  clear.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  generalizations  in  this  chapter 
which  are  introduced  by  such  phrases  as  "there  is 
no  doubt,"  or  "  the  conclusion  seems  justified,"  are 
in  fact  far  from  convincing.  The  critical  reader  feels 
that  inferences  from  weak  evidence  have  been  ventm^ 
with  tacit  reliance  on  the  analogy  of  apparently  similar 
instances  in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  strong.  Doubt- 
less such  procedure  is  permissible  if  it  is  not  carried 
too  far.  So  many  human  qualities  have  been  shown 
to  be  hereditary  that  heredity  may  not  imreasonably 
be  presumed  to  influence  all  human  qualities.  The 
unit-character  concept  and  the  hypothesis  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  specific  determiners  have  so 
satisfactorily  explained  many  phenomena  of  inherit- 
ance that  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  they  will 
be  found  applicable  to  many  others.  Nevertheless, 
where  the  applicability  is  not  yet  proven  and  where 
the  unit  characters  themselves  are  not  adequately 
disentan^ed  —  as   in    such   an    apparently    complex 
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instance  as  that  of  "  general  mental  ability  "  —  one 
may  well  be  chary  of  recognizing  a  ''  Mendelian  ratio  " 
"  within  the  error  of  the  method."  If  Dr.  Dav^iport 
had  classified  his  evidence  differently,  and  had  gathered 
together  his  dubious  conclusions  in  a  section  by  them- 
selves instead  of  scattering  them  topically  among 
the  less  debatable  results,  his  compilation  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  exacting  readers,  and  would  have 
set  before  the  lay  public  a  clearer  example  of  the 
scientific  discrimination  which  eugenics  so  much  needs. 
As  it  is,  he  may  expect  the  opposition  of  those  who 
are  not  Mendelians  and  a  somewhat  qualified  assent 
from  the  more  conservative  of  those  who  are.  But 
to  persons  willing  to  base  eugenic  conduct  on  more 
or  less  conjectural  data  he  has  given  much  reason  for 
very  serious  thought  and  no  little  reason  for  definite 
action. 

The  later  chapters,  tho  they  are  on  the  whole  of 
secondary  importance,  contain  several  novel  and 
interesting  suggestions  directly  traceable  to  the  Men- 
deUan  view-point  from  which  the  book  is  written. 
Thus  the  principle  of  the  dominance  or  recessiveness 
of  characteristics  lends  new  significance  to  migration 
and  to  the  opposite  condition  of  settled  life  in  isolated 
localities;  since  "  negative  traits  multiply  most  in 
long  established  and  stable  commimities  where  much 
inbreeding  occiu^,  while  positive  traits  are  increased 
by  emigration,  as  a  fire  is  spread  by  the  wind  that 
scatters  firebrands."  The  heavy  incidence  of  deaf- 
mutism  or  feeble-mindedness  in  out-of-the-way  settle- 
ments resxilts  from  the  intermarriage  of  relatives  in 
whose  germ-plasm  the  particular  defect  is  latent. 
It  is,  indeed,  with  reference  to  recessive  defects  that 
consanguineous  marriages  in  general  are  dangerous. 
But  altho  the  latency  of  defects  in  a  stock  apparently 
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nomial  is  the  source  of  insidioiis  danger  when  the 
family  records  are  unknown,  this  same  phenomenon 
of  recessivity  offers  one  means  of  eliminating  defects 
from  the  population  without  resort  to  sterilization 
or  s^regation  or  other  radical  measures.  For  so 
kmg  as  either  parent  comes  of  a  stock  free  from  a 
given  recessive  defect,  the  presence  of  that  defect 
in  the  other  parent  will  be  without  adverse  influence 
on  the  children  or  on  any  descendants  so  long  as  no 
int^marriages  with  similarly  defective  stock  take 
place.  In  this  way  rational  eugenic  marriages  might 
keep  indefinitely  in  abeyance  many  grave  disabilities. 
Such  control,  however,  becomes  possible  only  when 
sdaitific  family  pedigrees  are  regularly  available.  It 
18  unattainable  if  human  traits  are  reckoned  in  masses 
and  averages,  without  r^ard  for  the  special  evidence 
of  each  individual's  own  ancestry. 

Outside  of  England  and  the  United  States  one 
meets  with  comparatively  few  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  eugenics  in  the  strict  sense  —  the  eugenics 
which  takes  its  name  and  its  view-point  from  Francis 
Galton.  Undoubtedly  the  eugenics  movement  has 
been  influenced  by  such  products  of  European  thought 
as  the  Italian  studies  in  congenital  genius  and  crimi- 
nality, or  the  demography  and  public  hygiene  of  more 
than  one  continental  country,  to  say  nothing  of  Mendel 
or  Weismann.  It  is  true,  too,  that  in  the  years  of 
Galton's  earlier  writings  more  than  one  important 
book  of  kindred  piupose  came  out  of  France.  Ribot's 
UHir^iU  psychologique  (1873),  Jacoby's  Etudes  sur 
la  s&ecHan  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Vh6ridiU  chez  Vhomme 
(1881),  and  Guyau's  Education  et  h6ridiU  (1889), 
deserve  mention  among  the  older  studies  into  the 
heredity  of  human  characteristics.    Yet  on  the  whole 
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the  French,  with  their  own  special  population  problem 
to  concern  them,  have  been  busied  with  questions  of 
numbers  and  have  done  little  to  advance  the  selective 
improvement  of  quality.  Germany,  with  its  Rassen- 
biologie,  has  contributed  much  more.  And  tho  the 
writings  of  this  school  are  too  extensive  and  too  much 
a  special  literature  by  themselves  for  any  detailed 
analysis  here,  their  importance  as  a  supplement  and 
corrective  to  the  narrowness  of  much  that  is  writt«i 
on  eugenics  demands  for  them  at  least  passing  notice. 
The  publication,  in  1889,  of  Georg  Hansen's  Die 
drei  Bevdlkerungsstvfen  gave  currency  to  a  stimulating 
theory  of  national  exhaustion  and  decline  resulting 
from  the  constant  indraft  of  population  from  the 
country  to  the  towns,  where,  as  was  now  alleged,  the 
vigor  of  the  country-bom  raised  them  for  a  time  into 
active,  dominant  efficiency  in  city  life,  from  which 
they  were  doomed  to  fall,  exhausted  by  a  generation 
or  two  amid  city  conditions,  toward  extinction  in  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  proletariat.  Almost  simultan- 
eously with  the  appearance  of  Hansen's  work,  Otto 
Ammon  of  Karlsruhe,  pursuing  anthropological  re- 
searches in  the  recruiting  statistics  of  Baden,  waa 
led  by  the  evidence  of  measurements  of  the  cephalic 
index  to  conclude  that  the  long-headed  Teutonic 
race  responds  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  attraction 
of  the  towns,  where,  of  coiu'se,  it  is  subject  to  whatever 
deleterious  conditions  attach  to  urban  life.  In  this 
citjrward  drift  of  the  Teuton,  who  has  so  long  been 
the  active  and  energetic  factor  in  history,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  read  a  prophecy  of  racial  decline,  and  ta 
find  justification  for  a  crude  social  and  political  phi- 
losophy claiming  the  support  of  the  principles  of  natural 
selection.  Such  an  interpretation,  in  suggestive  but 
uncritical  form,  was  offered  in  Ammon's  later  work, 
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Die  Ge89ellschaftsordnung  und  ihre  natvrlichen  Grundr 
iagen,  first  published  in  1895.  From  France,  almost 
simuHaDeoxisly,  came  Lapouge's  Les  a^lectiom  sodalea  ; 
a  brilliant  but  eccentric  book,  tracing  the  vicissitudes 
(A  races  subjected  to  the  selective  influences  of  war, 
political  and  economic  life,  religion,  law;  and  con- 
sidoing  the  possibilities  of  systematic  selection  with 
the  purpose  of  racial  improvement.  A  journal,  the 
Pditisch-Anthropologische  Revue,  established  in  1902, 
testified  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  new  application 
61  anthropology  to  social  problems.  But  this  interest 
8tin  lacked  the  coimterpoise  of  a  due  scientific  dis- 
crimmation:  the  writings  of  laymen  who  ventiu*ed 
(m  the  difficult  ground  of  race  biology  commanded 
attention  because  of  the  appeal  of  their  subject,  while 
the  works  of  competent  investigators,  scattered  through 
various  technical  journals,  failed  of  a  proper  effect. 
With  the  express  purpose  of  remedying  this  situation 
the  excellent  Archiv  fiir  Rassen-  imd  Gessellschafts- 
Biologie  was  foimded  in  1904,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
together  whatever  studies  by  biologists,  physicians, 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  economists,  jurists,  his- 
t<ffians,  or  others,  might  converge  on  the  common, 
caitral  topic  of  the  life  and  development  of  the  race. 
The  Archiv  continues  as  it  b^an,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Alfred  Ploetz,  president  of  the  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  fur  Rassenhygiene. 

Another  important  series  of  publications  which 
has  been  supposed  in  some  measure  to  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  the  influence  of  Ammon's  social  theories  is 
the  group  of  prize  essays  issued  with  the  collective 
title  Natvr  und  Stoat.  Under  the  distinguished  aus- 
pices of  Professors  Haeckel,  Conrad,  and  Fraas,  prizes 
to  the  extent  of  30,000  marks  were  offered,  in  1900, 
for  essays  on  the  enigmatical  theme:  ''  Was  lemen  wir 
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aus  den  Principien  der  Descendenztheorie  in  Bezie- 
hung  auf  die  innerpolitische  EIntwickelung  und  Geeetz- 
gebung  der  Staaten  ?  "  The  vagueness  of  the  topic 
was  made  even  more  puzzling  by  specifications  sub- 
joined to  it,  requiring  of  competitors  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  heredity  and  historical  examples 
of  the  adaptive  modifications  of  pohtical  and  social 
tradition  —  a  mixture,  that  is  to  say,  of  biological 
fact  with  sociological  analogy.  The  announcement 
of  the  prize  laid  the  greater  stress  on  the  sociological 
interpretation;  the  principles  which  actually  deter- 
minai  the  award  apparently  reversed  this  emphasis. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  contributions  were 
various  in  scope  and  too  often  disjointed  in  treatment. 
However,  two  at  least  of  the  essays  which  the  com- 
petition called  forth  —  Schallmayer's  Vererbung  und 
Aualese  im  Lebenslauf  der  Vdlker,  which  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  and  Woltmann's  Politische  ArUhropolr 
ogiej  which  failed  of  an  award  and  was  published 
independently  —  made  substantial  contribution  to  the 
biology  of  society.  Apart  from  whatever  of  originality 
these  books  may  contain,  they  are  interesting  as 
sjrstematic  attempts  to  interpret  the  reversed  selection 
which  results  from  the  civilized  mode  of  living,  and 
to  reconcile  proposals  of  artificial  and  corrective 
selection  with  the  imperative  laws  of  the  natural 
process  which  has  been  only  in  part  evaded  and  thrust 
aside.  Not  the  least  service  which  the  prize  essajrs  in 
general  have  performed  was  to  call  forth  the  scholarly 
critique  by  Professor  Tonnies,  "  Zur  naturwissenschaft- 
lichen  Gesellschaftslehre,''  ^  which,  with  Schallmayer's 
spirited  reply,^  illuminates  many  of  the  inherent 
diflSculties  of  a  eugenic  program,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called. 

>  Jfthrbuoh  fOr  Q«tetagebung,  eq>eolaUy  29  JahrganSt  PP>  27-101. 
»  Ibid..  30  Jahrgang,  pp.  421-460. 
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A  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  eugenics  during  the  last  decade  clearly  reveals  that 
most  of  the  solid  writing  and  of  the  really  scientific 
and  useful  work  has  come  from  biologists.  The 
competent  student  of  economic  and  social  questions 
has  rendCTsd  comparatively  little  aid.  Perhaps  imtil 
now  his  abstention  from  the  discussion  has  been  wise. 
Experts  were  not  needed  to  repeat  the  memorable 
suggestion  that  a  civilization  which  should  acquire 
control  over  the  qualities  of  the  human  breed  might 
thereby  control  human  welfare  also.  That  suggestion, 
vital  in  itself,  has  been  readily  enough  kept  alive  by 
the  conviction  of  the  inexpert  that  anything  is  the 
better  for  tinkering;  and  in  the  meantime  the  biol- 
ogists, called  upon  to  answer  in  terms  of  the  laws  of 
heredity  whether  such  modification  of  mankind  is 
possible,  have  been  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction  that  whoever  can  determine  marriage 
selection  in  the  present  will  determine,  within  large 
limits,  the  physique  and  intellect  of  the  future,  and 
will  become  in  a  new  sense  the  maker  of  history.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  biologist  f oreshado^  the  physical 
possibilities  of  heredity  and  selection,  the  want  grows 
for  wisdom  with  which  to  utilize  them.  What  sort 
of  history,  then,  is  best  worth  the  making  ?  What 
sort  of  history  does  it  lie  within  our  power  to  bring 
to  pass  7  Is  this  momentous  marriage  selection,  from 
motives  half  rational,  half  mystical,  in  their  veneration 
of  the  continuance  of  life,  to  prevail  in  spite  of  popular 
ignorance  and  passion  ?  Or,  leaving  this  question 
of  practicability  for  experience  to  decide,  is  it  after  all 
sensible  to  burden  the  present  generation  with  concern 
for  generations  of  the  future  whose  needs  we  can 
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hardly  foretell;  and,  in  subservience  to  the  science 
of  the  day,  to  repudiate  instinct  older  than  all  human 
experience  by  "  falling  in  love  intelligently  "  ?  ^  We 
have  need  of  a  social  philosophy  to  tell  us  how  far 
eugenic  reforms  are  reasonable  and  worth  while. 

Even  in  its  broadly  biological  aspects  eugenics  is 
involved  in  the  long-standing  demarcation  dispute 
over  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  man's  artificial 
control  and  the  unmodified  course  of  natural  evolu- 
tion. Less  than  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest 
of  biologists,  writing  on  this  very  subject,  declared 
in  no  uncertain  terms  his  disbelief  in  the  practice  of 
artificial  selection,  as  a  means  of  hmnan  betterment, 
by  reformers  who  would  eliminate  the  weak  and  un- 
fortunate, and  "  on  whose  matrimonial  imdertakings 
the  principles  of  the  stud  have  the  chief  influence."  * 
Knowledge  has  grown,  no  doubt,  since  Evolution  and 
Ethics  was  written,  and  new  discoveries  have  gone 
far  to  discredit  Huxley's  belittlement  of  the  potency 
of  human  selective  agencies.  The  details  of  the 
biological  mechanism  by  which  changes  are  effected 
have  become  far  better  known.  More  dubious  is  the 
question  how  much  advance  has  been  made  toward  a 
wise  guidance  of  such  agencies.  For  Huxley,  there 
was  ^'  no  hope  that  mere  human  beings  will  ever  possess 
enough  intelligence  to  select  the  fittest." »  Possibly 
the  social  consciousness  of  a  people  is  an  abler  guide 
than  he  recognized.  Perhaps,  altho  the  fittest  state 
of  society  is  beyond  our  perception,  we  may  achieve 
by  means  of  eugenic  selection  a  succession  of  experir 
mental  changes  which  seem  to  us  for  the  better.  But 
still  the  order  of  nature  decrees  that  eugenic  experi- 

>  Cf.  Dftyenport,  Eugenics,  oh.  1,  f3. 

*  Huxley,  Evolution  and  Ethics,  Prolesoaiena,  p.  37. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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ments  made  in  haste  are  repented  at  leisure.  The 
eugenist  who  modifies  the  race  type  in  the  present 
predetermines  for  better  or  worse  the  mental  and 
I^ysical  endowment  of  distant  posterity.  In  the 
final  analysis,  eugenics,  like  other  attempts  at  lasting 
reform,  must  move  with  the  stream  of  processes  which 
preceded  human  intervention  and  limit  it  still. 

Yet  in  such  a  stream  a  steered  coiu'se  may  well  be 
betta  than  mere  drifting.  Traits  that  have  shown 
themselves  the  constant  sources  of  weakness  and 
suffering  for  generations,  or  through  successive  cultiu^ 
epochs,  seem  authoritatively  marked  by  the  protest 
of  nature  as  proper  for  extirpation.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  physical  organs  or  mental  capacities  of 
fundamental  importance  in  modem  life  show  signs 
(rf  failing  under  the  burden  of  the  civilization  which 
has  been  built  like  a  superstructure  upon  them,  the 
continuance  of  the  present  manner  of  civilization 
demands  a  strengthening  of  these,  its  organic  foun- 
dations. So  much  may  be  hazarded,  in  generaliza- 
tion, touching  the  ca&es  in  which  eugenic  initiative 
is  compatible  with  natiural  selection.  But  the  eugenist 
in  action  must  always  proceed  with  the  caution  of 
one  who  reckons  with  the  inscrutable. 

If  the  task  of  eugenics  were  to  establish  a  new  aris- 
tocracy of  inborn  ability,  the  prospect  of  success  would 
be  less  obsciure.  The  historical  institutions  of  ruling 
castes  and  hereditary  nobilities  have  shown  that  the 
special  capacity  which  in  one  generation  after  another 
can  seize  and  retain  for  itself  special  opportunity  has 
long  been  competent  to  raise  the  family  line  of  its 
possessors  above  their  less  favored  fellow-men.  Now 
moda^  biology,  from  a  new  standpoint  and  with 
new  significance,  reasserts  the  privilege  of  birth.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  writers  from  Galton 
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down,  arguing  for  the  eugenic  selection  which  shall 
perpetuate  and  intensify  exceptional  ability,  have 
virtually  proposed  an  aristocratic  social  order  of  a 
novel  kind.  But  every  preferment  of  the  abler  mem- 
bers of  a  community  is  tantamount  to  a  degradation 
of  the  less  gifted.  To  create  an  exclusive  caste  founded 
on  eugenic  superiority  would  be  to  intensify  the  im- 
happiness  of  such  persons  as  are  already  inferior. 
The  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  normally 
involves  wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  unfit;  but  such 
unmitigated  rigor  of  selection  does  not  commend  itself 
as  a  hmnane  method  of  social  amelioration.  Nor  is  the 
temper  of  the  times  favorable  to  aristocracies  of  any 
sort.  It  calls  for  a  general  betterment  of  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind. 

Can  eugenics  bring  to  pass  this  universal  improve- 
ment ?  Probably  many  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
cause  has  assumed  that  if  its  benefits  can  be  realized 
by  any  they  might  be  extended  to  alL  Such  was  the 
vision  of  Greg: 

Every  damaged  or  inferior  temperament  might  be  eliminated,  and 
every  special  and  superior  one  be  selected  and  enthroned,  till  the 
human  race,  both  in  its  manhood  and  its  womanhood,  became 
one  glorious  fellowship  of  saints,  sages  and  athletes;  till  we  were 
all  Blondins,  all  ShaJcespeares,  Pericles',  Socrates',  Columbuses, 
and  Ftoelons.^ 

But  to  hold  such  opinions  is  to  ignore  the  relativity 
of  success,  and  to  miss  the  very  meaning  of  eminence. 
In  a  world  of  Blondins  a  tight-rope  walker  would 
command  no  profit  or  applause.  A  world  of  great 
teachers  would  lack  for  pupils  to  be  taught.  The 
unknown  continent  which  every  one  had  found  could 
hardly  immortalize  its  multitudinous  discoverers.  Nor 
could  any  one  master-dramatist  make  mankind  his 

1  Knlgmii  of  life,  p.  112. 
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aadience  so  long  as  all  clamored  with  equal  right  for 
hearing.  Unfortunately,  too  often  we  overlook,  m 
our  projects  of  reform,  the  comparative  character 
of  individual  attainments  and  individual  happiness. 
We  bemoan  the  rarity  of  greatness,  forgetting  how 
largely  the  exceptional  individuals  whom  we  call 
great  are  great  because  they  are  exceptional.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  elevate  a  whole  community,  we  must 
work  by  a  standard  free  from  the  element  of  invidi- 
ousness;  for  no  social  reform  can  achieve  a  general 
improvement  of  men's  positions  relative  to  the  posi- 
tions of  their  fellow-men.^ 

Apparently  then,  eugenic  selection  is  concerned 
not  with  the  conditions  of  eminence  but  with  the  con- 
ditions of  efficiency.  It  must  work  for  the  internal 
efficiency  which  we  roughly  call  sanity  and  a  good 
constitution,  and  for  the  external  efficiency  which 
cables  an  individual,  regardless  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  other  individuals,  to  make  steady  progress 
in  forcing  his  non-human  surroundings  into  conformity 
with  his  needs.  Doubtless  the  distinctions  here  im- 
plied are  indefinite.  For  instance,  the  personal  advan- 
tage of  health  and  strength  is  diminished  if  equal 
physical  vigor  becomes  the  conmion  possession  of  all. 
Unusual  prowess  in  exploiting  external  physical  re- 
sources —  that  is  to  say,  exceptional  economic  success  — 
has  notorioiisly  been  among  the  most  potent  causes 
of  inequaUty.  Yet  in  a  civilization  which  already 
ministers,  by  palliatives,  to  ill  health;  and  in  which 
the  distributed  burden  of  caring  for  the  incompetent 
almost  certainly  drags  more  heavily  on  those  who  are 
stronger  than  would  the  potential  competition  which 

>  It  to  Interastlnc  to  note  that  thto  faet,  m  often  Icnored  In  oontemporanr  dtoounlona 
qI  wigmiHi,  WW  enphMiMd  by  Mr.  Lawson  Talt  more  than  forty  years  aco,  with 
ifiwiiine  to  the  peMngw  from  Grec  etted  In  the  text.  Cf .  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal 
Ql  Medleal  SelBBoe,  xlvU.  p.  112. 
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incompetency  now  holds  in  check  —  in  such  a  civi- 
lization,  the  promise  of  gain  to  come  from  the  eradi- 
cation of  feeble-mindednesSy  or  insanity,  or  the  prone- 
ness  to  consumption,  would  outweigh  any  new  stress 
of  circumstances  which  it  might  involve.  And  with 
this  alleviation  of  the  miseries  from  within  might 
come  augmented  economic  efficiency,  not  of  the  few, 
but  of  the  many:  a  general  and  continuous  advance 
in  those  characteristics  of  body  and  mind  which  make 
for  man's  larger  control  of  heretofore  reluctant  gifts 
of  nature. 

If  this  sketching  of  the  possibilities  is  even  roughly 
true  it  calls  again  for  the  verdict  of  the  biologist. 
Already  he  has  shown  reason  to  believe  that  factors 
of  health  and  disease  act  in  heredity  with  a  simplicity 
and  directness  which  permit  of  intelligent  contrd. 
It  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  constructive  economic 
virtues  may  similarly  be  resolved  in  terms  of  tractable 
imit  characters,  and  how  far  they  may  be  reenforced 
with  social  solidarity  capable  of  binding  over  to  the 
service  of  the  common  welfare  the  industrial  aggres- 
siveness which  Inight  otherwise  only  aggravate  the 
antagonisms  of  economic  life.  The  futiu^  of  eugenics 
thus  depends  stlQ  on  the  progress  of  sober,  discriminat- 
ing research  in  heredity.  The  time  for  applied  eugen- 
ics, except  in  the  restriction  of  obvious  and  serious 
disabilities,  has  hardly  come. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  only  the  biologist  whose 
judgment  is  required.  Again  and  again,  in  the  light 
of  biological  discoveries  a  more  adequate  answer 
must  be  sought  to  that  crucial  question  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  the  biologists  have  mostly  failed  to 
comprehend:  granting  that  by  rational  marriage 
selection  certain  re-combinations  of  human  character- 
istics can  be  effected  at  will,  what  eugenic  policy 
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pfomises  the  TnaximiiTn  increase  of  human  welfare  ? 
To  aid  in  answering  that  question  the  economist  is 
needed.  For  health  and  strength  and  intellect  work 
oat  the  good  or  iU  fortunes  of  their  possessors  according 
to  the  ways  of  economic  civilization,  and  not  by  pro- 
cess of  brute  struggle  for  existence.  Eugenics  is  not 
mere  biology.  The  problems  of  eugenics  are  problems 
of  human  society. 

James  A.  Field. 

TbB  UmVSBSITT  OF  GmCAGO. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  LEATHER  COM- 
PANY AND  ITS  REORGANIZATION 

SUMMARY 
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financial  readjustment,  77.  —  Second  plan  and  the  reasons  for  its  \&jpaey 
78.  —  Revaluation  of  the  assets  of  the  company,  and  third  plan,  82. 
—  Motive  back  of  this  third  plan,  83.  —  Fourth  and  final  plan  of 
reorganization,  85.  —  Justice  of  this  plan,  92.  —  Subsequent  litigation 
and  the  settlement,  100. 

The  reorganization  of  the  old  United  States  Leather 
Company  into  the  present  Central  Leather  Company 
affords  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  instructive  ex- 
amples of  modem  reorganization  finance.  The  financial 
difficulties  of  the  company  grew  out  of  the  peculiar 
and  highly  competitive  position  of  the  leather  industry 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  —  a  position,  moreover, 
which  was  remarkably  free  from  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  legislation  and  the  tariff.  The  reorganiza- 
tion itself  involved  the  rights  of  preferred  shareholders 
to  accimaulated  but  unpaid  dividends,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  surplus  earned  in  the  regular  course 
of  operation  and  surplus  arising  out  of  the  increase 
in  value  of  tangible  assets.  The  reorganization  is, 
therefore,  of  interest  to  students  both  of  general  eco- 
nomics and  of  industrial  finance. 

The  sole  leather  industry  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  large-scale  production.  Little  capital  for  plant 
is  required,  in  proportion  to  the  output;  the  raw 
materials  (hide  and  bark)  are  piurchased  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,   and  the  finished  product  is  sold 
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under  equally  keen  conditions  of  competition.  The 
American  tanners  buy  their  raw  Argentina  hides  in 
c<»npetition  with  Canadian  and  European  tanners, 
and  they  sell  their  leather  in  competition  with  the 
leather  of  these  same  tanners.  The  markets  in  which 
they  buy  and  sell  are,  therefore,  world  wide  in  scope. 
No  lai^e  amoimts  of  skilled  labor  of  a  technical  order 
are  required,  for  the  tanning  of  hides  is  a  long-time 
process  in  which  the  cost  of  labor  is  subordinate  to 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  Furthermore,  the  small 
tanner  who  is  near  his  bark  lands  can  tan  a  few  hides 
a  week  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  large  tanner,  further 
removed,  can  tan  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as 
many.  Und^  these  general  economic  conditions  it 
would  seem  that  the  American  tanners  would  derive 
little  advantage  from  consolidation.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  imd^lying  facts,  the  sole  leather  industry 
was  one  of  the  first  to  resort  to  the  modem  form  of 
eonsolidation  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  disastrous 
results  of  competition,  and  at  the  time  this  consolida- 
tion was  formed  it  was  represented  by  the  only  cor- 
poration in  the  country  with  a  capitalization  weU  over 
a  hundred  million,  "dewing  the  matter  broadly, 
then,  we  seem  to  have  here  a  huge  capitalistic  com- 
bination seeking  to  apply  the  methods  of  large-scale 
production  without  the  prop  of  a  natural  or  l^al 
monopoly  and  in  the  very  face  of  economic  conditions 
which  favor  small-scale  production.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  is  instructive. 

In  consequence  of  the  severest  kind  of  competition, 
the  various  sole  leather  tanners  found  themselves 
in  the  early  part  of  1893  conducting  their  several 
businesses  at  a  loss  and  cherishing  no  hope  of  relief.^ 

1  An  acreemMit  to  stop  wotttnc  hidm  for  «  oortaln  time  was  entered  Into  tn  1892. 
Tbli  apfwreotlj  etlnwiliifed  oompetttlon.  Report  of  the  Indnstrlel  GommlHlon, 
-veL  lill.  p.  685  (L.  H.  Lepham's  affidavit). 
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The  success  with  which  the  sugar  and  oil  combinations 
had  lessened  competition  were  matters  then  familiar 
to  the  business  world.  The  tanners  would  do  likewise. 
Then,  too,  some  of  the  older  men  were  desirous  of 
organizing  their  business  affairs  so  that  their  property 
could  be  administered  easily  in  case  of  their  death* 
These,  in  brief,  were  the  two  chief  reasons  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Leather  Com- 
pany in  the  spring  of  1893. 

The  combination  formed  a  consolidation  of  some 
sixty  leather  houses  representing  approximately  a 
hundred  and  ten  tanneries.  It  acquired  control  of 
about  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  hemlock  output, 
about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  union,  and  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  oak-tanned  leath^.  The  strong- 
est firms  in  the  hemlock  branch  of  the  industry  went 
into  the  combination,  but  the  more  prosperous  oak 
and  imion  tanners  refused  to  enter,  largely  because 
they  were  not  offered  a  bonus.  Besides  the  tanning 
properties  the  combination  acquired  about  foiu:  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  bark  land  and  the  bark  rights 
on  nearly  a  himdred  thousand  more. 

The  formalities  of  incorporation  were  complied 
with  by  five  diunmy  stockholders,  and  the  company 
was  granted  a  charter  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  on 
February  25,  1893,  imder  the  old  "  Act  Concerning 
Corporations''  approved  April  7,  1875.^  The  certif- 
icate of  incorporation  was  afterward  amended '  several 
times. 

The  important  items  of  the  early  financing  can 
be  expressed  in  a  nutshell.  The  authorized  capital 
consisted  of  sixty-four  millions  preferred  and  the  same 
amoimt  of  common  stock.    Of  these  amounts  there 

1  Reyteed  SUtutes,  1877,  p.  175;  Genenl  Statutes,  p.  007. 
i  Amended  certificate  dated  April  20, 1803. 
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were  issued,  after  various  adjustments  had  been 
macte,  962,282,300  of  the  preferred  and  $62,882,300 
of  the  eonmion.^  The  preferred  carried  eight  per 
cent  cumulative  preferential  dividends,  to  be  paid 
from  the  net  eaming3  of  the  business.  It  was  pre- 
ferred both  as  to  dividends  and  to  assets  in  case  of 
liquidation.  Working  capital  was  furnished  by  an 
issue  of  ten  million  debentures  of  which  six  millions 
wore  underwritten  and  issued  at  par  through  a  syndi- 
cate managed  by  Heidelbach,  Ickelheimer  and  Co.; 
four  per  cent  of  tiiese  bonds  must  be  retired  each  year 
at  not  ov^  110.  The  pref^red  stock  was  issued  in 
return  for  actual  property,  either  tanneries  or  bark 
lands,  at  a  fair  inventory  valuation.  With  each  share 
of  the  preferred  stock  was  given  a  single  share  of  the 
common;  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  par  value 
iA  the  common  stock  was  also  given  to  the  syndicate 
underwriters  as  a  ten  per  cent  commission  for  under- 
writing the  debenture  bonds.'  Using  these  figures 
as  a  basis  the  company  had,  therefore,  actual  property 
to  the  amount  of  a  Uttle  over  sixty-eight  millions  and 
book  liabilities  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions. 
The  fixed  charges,  including  the  cumulative  dividends, 
required  $5,342,584. 

The  financial  position  of  the  United  States  Leather 
CcHnpany  with  respect  to  other  capitalistic  combioa- 
tions  of  the  time  deserves,  perhaps,  some  passing 
comment.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1893  it 
had  the  largest  book  capitalization  of  any  American 
industriaL  The  component  conq)anies  of  the  re- 
c^itly  dissolved  Standard  Oil  Trust  had  at  that  time 
a  little  over  $102,000,000,  the  American  Sugar  Re- 

1  Tbe  capJtaHwMon  Items  were  aomewhat  lets  «t  the  Tery  bfiginnlng  on  eocount 
of  taeooiplele  iBventotiee  of  i 


•  Bepofft  ol  the  Indnslitel  Cwmnfrion,  toL  zill,  j^  669. 
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fiximg  Company  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $75,000,- 
000,  the  National  Lead  Company  a  little  less  thim 
$30,000,000,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  $35,- 
000,000,  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
$50,000,000.  All  the  other  industrial  combinations 
then  in  existence  had  yet  smaller  capitalizations. 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company 
express  the  imboimded  optimism  with  which  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  entered  into  the  work 
of  managing  the  new  combination.  The  old  leather 
interests,  represented  by  men  who  had  conducted 
their  separate  businesses  for  thirty  odd  years  and  more 
imder  conditions  of  free  competition,  believed  that  the 
low  price  of  the  finished  product  was  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  severity  of  competition  and  that  when 
the  known  economies  of  combination  had  been  in- 
troduced, a  period  of  high  prices  and  trade  prosperity 
would  necessarily  follow.  This  was  as  far  as  their 
vision  penetrated.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
featiu'es  of  the  combination  movement  is  the  power- 
lessness  of  mere  accumulations  of  capital  to  imder- 
mine  fundamental  economic  conditions.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  history  the  United  States  Leather 
Company  showed  a  net  loss  of  approximately  one 
and  one-third  millions.^  Subsequently  its  net  earn- 
ings increased,  but  in  no  year  of  its  history  warranted 
the  declaration  of  the  full  eight  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred which  the  original  contract  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  its  stockholders  required.  In  1895  six  per 
cent  was  paid  and  rumors  were  circulated,  —  "  un- 
authorized assertion  by  one  of  the  directors,  —  "  * 
that  the  preferred  would  soon  be  put  on  the  full  eight 

>  Commardal  ftnd  Flnftnolal  Chronlde,  rxA.  60,  p.  891. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  62, 412. 
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per  cent  basis.  The  following  year,  instead  of  the 
unauthorized  assertion  of  one  of  the  directors  coming 
to  pass,  the  preferred  shareholders  received  merely 
one  per  cent.^  Needless  to  say,  nothing  was  paid  on 
the  common  stock. 

The  failure  of  the  Leather  Company  to  earn  the 
expected  dividends,  coupled  with  its  heavy  capitaliza- 
tkm,  gave  both  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  a 
hi^bly  q>eculative  character.  During  1894  the  pre- 
ferred ranged,  with  considerable  fluctuation,  about 
60.  The  following  May,  because  of  the  somewhat 
la^er  earnings,  and  also  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
''unauthorized  assertion  of  one  of  the  directors" 
that  the  full  eight  per  cent  would  soon  be  paid,  the 
preferred  reached  almost  par.    This  was  the  highest 

>  Tte  loBowliic  table  Indieatoa  the  Mnoant  of  dlyldende  pidd,  the  earnlnsi.  ftnd  the 
— cumulated  unpaid  dlrklflods  from  the  hegtnnlng  of  the  oompany.  The  dlvldeiide 
««•  ennnlattTe  faom  May,  1893,  whldi  aeoounta  for  the  fraotknia. 
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point  the  stock  attained  until  the  time  of  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  company  nearly  ten  years  later.  In 
1896  the  company  was  running  at  a  loss  and  the  pre- 
ferred declined  to  about  forty  dollars  per  share.  During 
this  period  the  common  stock  had  a  mere  nominal 
quotation  of  five  or  six  dollars.  In  the  years  following 
the  stocks  of  the  Leather  Company  were  little  more 
than  speculative  dice  for  Wall  Street.  The  failure 
of  the  preferred  to  receive  the  full  eight  per  cent,  any 
unpaid  balance  being  cumulative,  gave  the  glamor 
of  the  unpredictable  upon  which  Wall  Street  speculation 
thrives.  The  common  stock  had  hardly  this  interest. 
Speculation  is  most  active  in  low-priced,  non-dividend 
paying  securities,  but  even  these  must  have  some 
pretence  to  value,  either  actual  or  potential.  Leather 
common  had  neither.  Issued  as  a  bonus  to  the  holders 
of  the  preferred,  its  value  was  offset,  in  every  balance 
sheet  of  the  company,  by  the  highly  suggestive  phrase 
"good  will,  etc."  Any  potential  earnings  it  might 
ever  have  had  were  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
constantly  accumulating  load  of  unpaid  dividends 
on  the  preferred.  Its  only  possible  value  lay  in  the 
voting  power,  and  this  was  merely  nominal,  as  control 
was  closely  held  by  the  original  leather  interests. 
The  only  exception  to  this  dead  level  of  n^lect  in 
the  eleven  odd  years  during  which  the  common  stock 
was  quoted  on  the  New  York  Exchange  occurred  in 
November,  1899.  Ordinarily  the  stock  had  been 
quoted  within  a  narrow  range  between  five  and  ten 
dollars  per  share.  During  October  of  that  year  the 
stock  assumed  speculative  activity  till  on  the  25th 
it  rose  to  25  and  on  the  6th  of  November  to  40|. 
Two  days  later  it  fell  back  to  20,  and  by  November 
29th  it  was  again  quoted  at  10.  Diuing  this  brief 
period  the  original  old  leather  interests  disposed  of 
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the  major  part  of  their  common  stock/  reserving  for 
th^Dsehres  and  thar  families  only  the  preferred. 
Various  explanations  were  given  for  this  anomaly,  — 
Standard  Oil  acquiring  control,^  ''  a  comer  by  the 
insiders,''  a  proposed  re-adjustment  of  the  accumu- 
lated dividends.  The  real  reason  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, that  the  stock  was  more  closely  held  than  the  Wall 
Street  manipulators  had  realized.  This  reason,  simple 
enough,  is  highly  significant. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  sole  leather  combination  down  to  1900.  It 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  optimism  of  its  promoters. 
If  one  were  asked  to  imcover  the  fundamental  causes 
which  explain  this  contrast,  one  could  perceive,  perhaps, 
four  important  reasons  which  underlie  the  failure 
of  Uie  Company  during  the  first  years  of  its  history. 
Three  of  these  reasons  are  economic;  the  fourth 
eoncems  skill  of  management,  an  adequate  estimate 
of  which  can  be  formed  from  the  history  of  the  cor- 
pwation. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  for  the  early  failure 
of  the  Leather  Con4)any  lay  in  the  general  business 
d^ression  prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  formation. 
The  first  four  or  five  years  of  its  existence  were  during 
a  time  of  marked  industrial  stagnation.  The  rela- 
tivdy  long  period  required  for  the  manufactiu^  of 

>  Tike  ipeeaiattTe  cbtneUr  ot  this  «pl8ode  te  lIh«Cnt«d  by  tbe  Utxgb  voltime  of 
Mies.  Thtn  were  oateUiMlinjc  028333  aharaa  of  eommon  etodc.  During  tbe  week 
tnm  JiiM  8  to  10, 1890. «  fair  Ulurtntkm  of  the  norauU  market,  860  abftres  were  eold. 
Dvmc  the  week  Norember  4th  to  10th,  545,005  ahues  were  eold,  ~  nearly  tbe 
«Btlre  iaeoe  of  stoek.  Norember  7th  waa  a  holiday,  ao  this  repreeented  100,100  aharea 
par  day  airara^e,  for  a  stock  wfaloh,  six  months  before,  had  averaced  50  aharea  a  day. 
la  tbe  three  weeka  from  October  21st  to  Norember  10th,  1,403,380  sharee  were  eold, 
over  twtee  tbe  ootstandliiK  atock. 

>  Com.  and  Fin.  Chron.,  toL  00,  p.  000.  ProfeaMr  J.  W.  Jenks  gives  oredenoe  to 
IklB  nmior  Id  hte  market  report  on  tbe  stoek  to  tbe  Industrial  Commlsston.  He  does 
not  stato  Ida  rgaaons  for  aeeepting  it  and  aubsequent  deTek>pmenta  fall  to  show  a 

m  of  Stnadard  Oil  1 
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leather  aggravated  this  difficulty,  for  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  hides  lagged  behind  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
leather. 

The  second  economic  condition  concerns  the  general 
character  of  the  industry.  Reference  has  ah'eady 
been  made  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  large-scale 
production  in  the  sole  leather  business.  Competition 
was  inevitable  and  the  small  well-equipped  tanneries 
were  in  a  strongly  intrenched  position.  This  com- 
petition was  not  eliminated  through  the  combination, 
as  its  promoters  had  hoped.  The  prices  of  leather 
were  as  competitive  after  its  formation  as  before. 
From  the  beginning  the  Leather  Company  feared 
the  large,  independent  oak  and  union  tanners,  who 
controlled  more  than  half  the  domestic  output,  and 
it  was  the  oak  and  union  tanned  leather  which  was 
largely  consumed  in  the  American  market.  The 
independent  tanners  had  on  their  side  the  advantages 
of  small-scale  production  and  direct  personal  super- 
vision over  the  process  of  manufacture.  Even  in 
the  hemlock  branch  of  the  industry,  where  the  United 
States  Leather  Company  was  dominant  in  this  coimtry, 
conditions  were  no  less  competitive.  A  very  large 
part  of  this  hemlock  leather,  made  from  Argentina 
hides,  was  exported  to  European  markets  where  the 
American  interests  met  the  competition  of  foreign 
tanners.  In  no  sense,  therefore,  was  the  United  States 
Leather  Company  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  third  economic  condition  which  militated 
against  the  success  of  the  sole  leather  combination 
was  the  chronic  lack  of  working  capital.  Between 
the  purchase  of  green  "  packer  "  hides  in  this  country 
and  the  actual  sale  of  the  finished  leather  to  the  domestic 
consumer,  from  six  months  to  a  year  elapses;    and 
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between  the  purchase  of  Argentina  hides  and  the 
settlement  with  the  foreign  consumer  this  period  may 
be  extended  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Large  amounts 
of  working  capital  are  required  to  carry  the  material 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Altho  the  government 
gave  a  drawback  on  exported  leather  made  from 
imported  hides,  even  the  interest  on  the  duty  advanced 
on  these  imported  hides  constituted  a  considerable 
item.  To  carry  these  heavy  charges  the  company 
incurred  large  floating  debts  which,  together  with 
the  low  market  value  of  their  securities,  injured  its 
credit. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  leather  combination, 
divid^ids  in  arrears  on  the  preferred  stock  had  been 
accimtiulating.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  various 
efforts  should  be  made  which  looked  toward  the  ad- 
justment of  these  dividend  claims.  During  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  1899 
and  extending  until  the  settlement  of  the  Colgate 
suit  in  the  winter  of  1910,  the  Leather  Company 
was  struggling  to  rehabilitate  itself  from  the  load 
occasioned  by  these  claims.  Four  plans  of  reorganiza- 
tion were  successively  proposed  and  three  were  widely 
circulated.  All  but  the  last  met  with  utter  failure. 
The  fourth  plan  of  reorganization  accomplished  the 
desired  end  only  after  a  long  period  of  court  litigation. 
Li  it,  however,  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  least 
complicated  reorganizations  in  the  recent  history  of 
corporation  finance.  It  is  this  simplicity  which  makes 
the  United  States  Leather  Company  reorganization 
important  as  a  type  of  industrial  readjustments. 

The  first  plan  of  adjustment  of  which  any  rumor 
reached  the  financial  world  was  proposed  in  the 
early  part  of  1899.^    At  this  time  the  preferred  stock 

>  Conu  and  Ha.  Ghioii.,  09. 138. 
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itself  was  quoted  about  75  and  the  accumulated  unpaid 
dividends  amounted  to  about  thirty  dollars  a  share. 
The  plan  in  brief  was  to  give  to  the  preferred  share- 
holders 10  per  cent  of  script  in  lieu  of  their  claims 
to  dividends. 

In  this  proposition  to  pay  the  claims  of  a  favored 
class  of  shareholders  by  script,  we  have  the  simplest 
kind  of  an  adjustment  of  an  interest  liability.  The 
only  question  of  doubt  would  center  in  the  amoimt 
of  script.  The  preferred  shareholders  would  demand 
the  full  face  value  of  their  claims;  the  common  share- 
holders would  naturally  refuse  this  demand  on  the 
ground  that  the  preferred  shareholders,  favored  tho 
they  might  be,  were  still  stockholders  and  not  bond- 
holders and,  therefore,  under  an  implied  obligation 
to  bear  some  of  the  burden  of  an  enterprise  which 
had  proved  less  successful  than  expected.  Whether 
or  not  this  diflSculty  was  early  encountered,  the  plan 
itself  failed.  It  was  not  even  presented  to  the  stock- 
holders. Still,  in  many  respects,  it  was  fairer  to  all 
concerned  than  any  of  the  subsequent  plans.  It 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  preferred  stockholders' 
claim,  and  in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  claim  it  worked 
no  hardship  on  the  corporation  itself,  nor  did  it  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  any  nominal  tho  perhaps  unreal  rights 
of  the  common  stockholders.  No  heavy  reorganiza- 
tion expenses  were  involved.  Its  great  defect  lay 
in  its  failure  to  guard  against  similar  difficulties  in  the 
future. 

In  this  last  particular  the  second  plan  of  adjustment 
was  a  great  improvement.  On  August  22,  1899,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
"  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  back 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  and 
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the  extinction  of  the  cumulative  clause."  ^  The 
ai^xnntment  of  this  committee  took  place  a  short 
time  after  the  first  plan  was  given  up  so  that  the  two 
attempts  at  adjustment  were  part  of  the  same  under- 
taking. The  committee  reported  to  the  Board  on 
the  4th  of  October,  proposing  that  the  preferred  share- 
holders (1)  surrender  all  claims  to  dividends  aheady 
accumulated,  (2)  agree  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  cumula- 
tive element  of  their  contract,  (3)  accept  a  non-cumula- 
tive dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  that  in  consideration 
of  these  concessions  the  common  shareholders  should 
rdinquish  50  per  cent  of  their  holdings  to  the  owners 
of  the  preferred.  These  i>rovisions  were  embodied 
in  a  circular  submitted  to  ail  stockholders  under 
date  of  October  10,  1899.  After  an  outline  of  the 
plan  the  circular  goes  on  to  state  that  the  directors 
recommend  its  acceptance  because  of  the  growing 
burden  of  cumtdative  dividends  on  the  preferred 
ndiich  *^  tends  to  injure  the  good  name  of  the  company 
and  is  unjustly  prejudicial  to  the  stocks  as  investment." 
It  is  further  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  that 
the  conmion  stock  should  have  "  a  prospect  of  more 
immediate  dividends."  At  this  time  the  directors 
hdd  large  amounts  of  common  stock.  Furthermore, 
it  was  contended  that  the  removal  of  the  cumu- 
lative feature  on  the  preferred  and  the  reduction 
of  the  dividends  to  six  per  cent  would  prevent  any 
similar  trouble  in  the  future. 

This  plan,  like  the  first  one,  failed  utterly.  Out 
of  622,694  shares  of  preferred  only  180,165  approved; 
out  of  the  628,694  shares  of  the  common  only  43,429 
approved,^  —  less  than  a  third  in  one  case,  and  less 

>  ColsRte  T.  U.  8.  Leathtt  Co.,  Chaneeiy  In  N.  J.,  Hosrt  affidavit,  p.  8. 
s  GolsBle  ▼.  Leather  Co.,  Affidavit  of  Fred  E.  Knapp. 
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than  a  tenth  in  the  other.  From  a  comparison  of 
figures  it  would  seem  as  if  the  plan  favored  the  pre- 
ferred shareholders.  It  was  not  the  case.  The  com- 
mon stock  was  worth,  during  October,  about  eleven 
dollars  a  share.  The  preferred  holders  were,  there- 
fore, giving  up  over  thirty  dollars  in  accumulated 
dividends  clahns,  relinquishing  their  charter  rights 
to  two  per  cent  dividends  and  the  cumulative  feature 
attached  to  the  remaining  six  per  cent,  and  in  return 
for  all  this  they  would  receive  common  stock  which 
they  could  sell  on  the  market  for  five  or  six  dollars. 

The  lapse  of  the  plan  was  due  probably  to  the  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  both  classes  of  stockholders 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  had  been,  when 
gauged  by  the  hopes  of  the  promoters,  a  failure.  In 
1899  the  wave  of  extravagant  optimism  in  regard  to 
monopoly  combinations  was  just  banning  to  make 
itself  felt.  Then,  too,  in  the  present  instance,  an 
adjustment  of  actual  rights  was  difficult.  No  fraud 
could  be  urged  on  either  side.  Yet  the  preferred 
shareholders  held  to  the  wording  of  their  contract, 
Shylock-like,  demanding  their  acciunulated  dividends 
when  there  was  naught  to  pay  them  with;  and  the 
common  shareholders,  never  having  received  a  cent 
in  dividends,  regarded  the  whole  affair  as  a  snare, 
and  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  any  of  their  nominal 
rights,  even  tho  the  actual  value  of  their  holdings 
would  be  increased.  The  investor  in  corporation 
stock,  especially  the  small  investor  whose  knowledge 
of  the  management  is  indirect,  will  always  gauge 
the  value  of  his  property  by  nominal  rights  and  legal 
fictions  rather  than  actual  economic  values.  No 
reorganization  in  the  entire  history  of  our  railway 
and  industrial  finance,  which  involved  a  readjustment 
of  interests,  was  ever  regarded  by  all  as  fair. 
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The  meet  glaring  defect  of  the  ^lan  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  capital  liabilities  were  not  reduced.  With 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  outstanding 
capitalization  the  company  showed  average  net  earn- 
ings from  its  formation  to  January  1, 1899,  of  approxi- 
mately $2,675,000^  per  annum  or  about  two  per 
eent.  Had  the  committee  proposed  to  cancel  alto- 
getha  half  of  the  common  stock  instead  of  giving 
it  outright  to  the  preferred  holders,  the  plan  would 
have  conformed  better  to  underlying  economic  condi- 
tions. It  would  have  been  simpler,  too,  as  it  would 
have  involved  a  sacrifice  on  both  sides  instead  of  an 
attempt  to  balance  one  set  of  rights  by  another. 

For  some  time  after  the  failure  of  this  plan  nothing 
was  done  toward  the  readjustment  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  company.  A  dividend  of  six  per  cent 
was  earned  and  r^ularly  paid  on  the  preferred.  The 
accumulated  impaid  dividends  increased,  therefore, 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  annually. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1902  the  management, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ofiScers  of  the  subsidiary 
tanning  companies,  became  interested  in  the  re- 
appraisal of  certain  large  areas  of  hemlock  bark  lands. 
These  timb^  forests  were  bought  from  the  old  leather 
interests  in  1893  at  what  was  then  a  fair  market  valua- 
tion.^ In  the  meantime,  the  value  of  both  timber 
and  bark  had  increased  considerably.  It  was  natural, 
iher^ore,  to  suppose  that  the  lands  were  worth  more 
tiian  wh^i  acquired.'    A  revaluation  was  accordingly 

>  Tirfndlng  tntenst  on  debentures,  an  averafle  of  $2,676304. 

>  Four  doDan  a  eoid  for  lande  owned  In  fee,  two  doOan  and  fifty  oents  a  oord 
for  kads  wtth  task  rtchte  only.  Application  to  N.  T.  Stock  Ezohange  for  listing  the 
6  per  cent  debentures.  June  21, 1803. 

*  The  eorert  reason  for  this  reappraisal  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
wko  thsD  eontroOed  the  preferred  stock  only,  to  adjust  the  aooumulatod  dividend 
dstms  on  the  basis  of  a  hidden  but  unearned  surplus.  Preferred  Stockholders*  Clreu- 
lar.  May  38, 1008.  aim  (Colgate  t.  Leather  Co.    Hoyt  affidavit,  p.  14.) 
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made  by  certain  executive  officers  and  was  reported 
to  the  directors  on  May  28,  1903.  The  committee 
found  that  the  bark  property  was  worth  about  fourteen 
millions  more  ^  than  the  figures  at  which  it  was  carried 
on  the  corporation's  books.  This  revaluation  plays 
a  considerable  part  in  the  subsequent  financial  history 
of  the  Company. 

About  the  same  time  the  United  States  Leath» 
Company  caused  to  be  incorporated  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Lmnber  Company,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  stock  of  which  —  apparently  all  except  direc- 
tors' qualifying  shares  —  passed  directly  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Leather  Company.  This  Lumber 
Company  took  over  the  timber  but  not  the  bark 
rights  on  the  revalued  bark  land  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  In  pajnoaent  for  the  timber 
the  Lmnber  Company  then  issued  to  the  subsidiary 
tanning  companies  ten  million  first-mortgage  bonds. 
These  bonds  were  then  transferred  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  —  the  holding 
company  —  in  liquidation  of  dividend  claims  or  claims 
for  money  advanced. 

On  the  same  date  that  the  report  upon  the  revalua- 
tion of  the  bark  lands  and  the  formation  of  the  Lumber 
Company  was  received  by  the  directors,  this  board 
issued  a  circular  to  the  stockholders  which  embodied 
a  new  plan  of  reorganization.  Briefly  the  plan  was 
to  use  some  of  the  new  revaluation  surplus  to  liquidate 
the  claims  of  the  preferred  stockholders  to  acciunulated 
dividends,  then  amounting  approximately  to  thirty- 
seven  dollars  per  share.  In  detail  the  plan  required 
the  deposit  of  the  preferred  stock  with  the  Morton 
Trust  Company  against  negotiable  certificates.  The 
trust  thus  created  was  to  be  administered  by  a  self- 

a  $14,236,108.10.    IbkL    Addttlonia  affidavit  of  James  R.  Phnn.  p.  7. 
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ooDstituted  committee,  drawn  directly  from  the  large 
hdders  of  preferred  stock  who  w^re  then  important 
on  the  directorate.  It  was  to  expire  by  limitation 
in  ten  years  unless  reconstituted  by  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  holders  of  the  certificates.^  It  could  also  be 
terminated  on  sixty  days  notice  by  a  majority  of  the 
certificate  holders.' 

Tlie  objects  of  the  trust,  as  expUcitly  defined  in  the 
trust  agreement,  were'  to  ratify  the  issue  of  the  ten 
million  lumber  bonds,  and  *  to  devise  a  plan  whereby 
some  of  the  surplus  resulting  from  the  revaluation 
could  be  divided  among  the  preferred  stockholders, 
in  consideration  of  their  claim  to  dividends  in  arrears. 
The  intent  of  the  plan  to  use  this  smplus  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  preferred  shareholders  was  explicitly 
stated  in  Article  III  of  the  trust  agreement,  so  that 
as  late  as  1903  the  directors  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  increase  of  assets  due  to  the  higher  market  price 
oi  timber  could  be  regarded  as  net  smplus  legally 
i^^plicable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ckdms  of  the 
IHieferred  shareholders.  The  point  is  important  be- 
cause in  the  litigation  which  followed  the  successful 
reorganization  of  the  Company  the  view  was  denied 
by  tJiese  same  men  who  had  earUer  made  the  proposal. 

The  plan  failed,  like  the  two  preceding  attempts 
at  readjustment.  For  its  adoption  it  required  a  de- 
posit of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
preferred  stock,  —  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand 

>  Pnferrad  Stoekholderi'  Acraement  of  1903,  Article  zU.  par.  3. 

•  Ibid.,  pw.  1.  *  Preferred  Stookholderi'  Acreement  of  1903,  Preamble. 

*  Ite  octstnal  oertifioate  of  incorporatkm  required  the  ratification  of  ail  iasuea  of 
boDda  or  debenturee  by  dchty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  preferred  stock.  Altho 
the  Lomber  bond*  were  not  a  direct  obUgatlon  of  tiw  U.  8.  Leather  Co.,  the  manafe- 
Bent  deemed  tt  wise  to  obtain  the  aaient  of  elfhty  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  to 
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shares.  On  December  23  the  committee  amiounced 
the  lapse  of  the  plan,  only  243,728  shares  having 
consented  to  the  agreement. 

The  managers,  being  large  holders  of  preferred 
stock,  were  actively  in  favor  of  this  agreement.  They 
beUeved  confidently  that  the  reorganization  would 
go  through  and  in  view  of  this  the  president  and 
foiu*  members  of  the  directorate  acquired,  on  syndicate 
account,  fifty  thousand  shares  of  the  common  stock. 
This  obviously  would  be  enhanced  in  value  through 
an  adjustment  of  the  acciunulated  dividends  on  the 
preferred.  This  stock  was  acquired  during  January, 
February,  March,  1903S  before  the  publication  of  the 
revaluation.  Altho  the  agreement  itself  failed  of 
adoption,  the  expected  success  of  the  fourth  and  last 
plan,  proposed  soon .  after,  enabled  the  syndicate 
to  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  a  profit  during  October 
and  November,  1904. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  1903  lay 
in  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  proposed.  In 
the  broad  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  credit  of  the 
company  no  possible  fault  could  be  found.  The  plan, 
unlike  the  preceding  one  involved  no  balancing  of 
rights  between  preferred  and  common  shareholders. 
It  demanded  no  pecimiary  sacrifices,  no  reorganization 
proceedings  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  Yet 
the  trust  created  by  the  preferred  holders  was  to  be 
administered  under  most  peculiar  conditions.  Title 
to  the  stock  was  to  pass  to  the  Trust  Company  under 
an  agreement  the  actual  workings  of  which  were 
controlled  absolutely  by  a  small  committee  in  the 
management  of  the  Leather  Company.  Beneath  the 
outward  form  of  the  agreement  there  was  involved 
the  actual  siurender  of  the  rights  of  the  preferred 

>  Colsftta  T.  LMther  Co.,  Defendant's  affidavit,  pp.  16, 114, 126, 182, 120. 
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diareholders  with  no  oertam  assurance  that  these 
ri^ts  would  be  protected  by  the  trustee.  Nor  did  the 
agreement  stiptdate  that  the  Morton  Trust  Company 
dbould  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  dividends  in  arrears. 
It  was  merely  required  to  pay  over  to  the  registered 
holders  of  the  beneficiary  certificates  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  so  much  more,  after  deducting  expenses, 
as  the  Leather  Company  saw  fit  to  pay  over  to  the 
trustee.  The  agreement,  owing  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  original  certificate  of  incorporation,  required 
at  the  outset  the  assent  of  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  inferred  stock;  it  could  be  maintained  for  ten 
years  by  the  approval  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  manage- 
ment, who  were  to  operate  the  trust  through  their 
own  committee  could  easily  control  this  amount. 
The  plan,  therefore,  was  a  covert  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  managing  few  to  acquire  absolute  control  of  the 
preferred  stock  through  the  medium  of  a  voting  trust 
directly  subservient  to  their  own  desires.  This  real 
purpose  was  disguised  under  the  pretence  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  accumtdated  dividends. 

After  the  failing  of  this  third  plan  of  adjustment 
in  December,  1903,  nothing  was  done  further  until 
.^iril,  1904,  when  vice-president  Healy  of  the  United 
States  Leather  Company  wrote  to  Nathan  Allen, 
a  large  preferred  shareholder,  suggesting  that  perhaps 
Armour  &  Company,  producers  of  green  hides,  would 
cooperate  in  the  management  of  the  company.^  Allen 
had  had  aheady  considerable  dealings  with  Armoiu* 
&  Company.  Some  months  later  a  meeting  was 
airanged  between  P.  A.  Valentine,  of  Armoiu*  &  Com- 
pany, and  vice-president  Healy.  This  meeting  took 
place  in  Chicago  in  the  late  summer  and  with  it  b^an 

s  Colcito  T.  Lenthtt  Co..  Hoyt  affidATlt,  p.  31. 
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the  negotiations  which  ended  finally  in  a  successful 
reorganization. 

From  the  veary  beginning  the  leather  combination 
had  been  weak  in  its  control  over  the  market  in  which 
it  bought  its  hides.  It  seemed  clear  that  if  only  the 
Chicago  packers  could  be  induced  to  cooperate  in 
the  management  of  the  Leather  Company,  a  great 
and  permanent  trade  advantage  would  be  insured. 
The  Armours  had  their  price.  At  first  they  asked 
nine  millions*  of  stock  in  the  reorganized  company, 
but  '*  after  serious  and  protracted  discussion  the 
amount  of  six  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  finally  fixed."  ^  This  ample  allotment  to  the 
Chicago  packers  was  not  considered  a  gift.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  widely  heralded  that  the  Armours  would 
sell  their  hides  to  the  United  States  Leather  Company 
on  more  favorable  terms  than  they  extended  to  other 
tanners.  The  good  will  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
packers  were  supposed  to  have  a  pecimiary  value. 
Yet  the  real  advantage  to  the  Leather  Company 
arising  from  the  coveted  cooperation  is  problematical. 
The  agreement  between  the  Armours  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Leather  Company  required  that  the 
former  parties  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. The  largest  single  expense  of  this,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  was  a  fee  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  each 
of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  of  the  directorate 
of  the  Leather  Company  with  whom  the  plan  was 

>  Colgate  V.  Leather  Co.,  Defendant's  aflSdavtt  p.  115. 

s  It  ts  believed  by  the  writer  from  information  derived  from  reliable  but  Indtreet 
sources  that  the  amount  first  proposed  by  Valentine  was  ten  million  instead  of  nine 
as  stated  In  the  aflSdavit,  and  that  the  final  acreement  on  $6,200,000  —  10  per  eent 
of  the  outstanding  common  stock  —  was  due  to  one  of  the  Armour  representatives 
who  had  charge  of  the  sale  of  their  hides.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Armour  representa- 
tives before  entering  the  conference,  to  begin  their  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a  high 
figure  and  gradually  worit  down  in  accordance  with  the  attitude  of  the  Leather  directors. 
Afterwards  they  expressed  surprise  that  the  leather  Interests  acceded  to  so  high  a  figure. 
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negotiatecL  Yet,  and  ha^  is  the  weakest  point  in  the 
whole  agreement,  the  Armours  did  not  agree  to  sell 
hides  to  the  United  States  Leather  Company  on 
better  terms  than  those  extended  to  its  competitors, 
nor  did  the  Armours  agree  to  retain  their  stock.^ 
Thero  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  agreement  to 
prevent  the  Armours,  once  in  command  of  the  situa- 
tkm,  from  administering  the  Leather  Company  in  the 
int^est  of  their  packing  business.  Should  they  fail 
in  this,  they  could  sell  their  stock  on  the  open  market 
and  withdraw  their  coveted  codperation. 

An  interesting  circumstance  showing  the  nature 
(rf  this  codperation  was  brought  to  light  at  a  later 
date.  Before  the  plan  of  reorganization  was  published, 
while  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  vice-president 
Healy  and  others,  the  Armour  interests  bought  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shares  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  os- 
tensibly to  vote  for  the  resulting  plan  and  thereby 
insure  its  acceptance.  The  common  stock  was  then 
sefling  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  or  ten  dollars  a 
share.  In  the  comse  of  these  n^otiations  the  Armour 
interests  stood  out  clearly  in  every  particular  for  the 
interests  of  the  common  as  against  tliose  of  the  preferred 
stock,^  and  the  reorganization  presently  to  be  con- 
summated was  of  manifest  benefit  to  the  common 
stock,  since  it  would  remove  the  burden  of  accimiulated 
dividends  on  the  preferred.  When  the  plan  was  made 
pubUc  the  price  of  the  common  stock  rose  to  fifteen 
and  later  twenty-one  dollars  per  share. 

The  final  agreement  between  the  various  interests 
was  framed  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber,  1904,   and  the  resulting  plan  of  reorganization 

>  Colgate  T.  Lenthtt  Co.,  Hoyt  affidaytt,  pp.  82,  35. 

>  IbkL.  pp.  29.  81. 
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bore  the  date  of  December  17th.^  The  curcular 
annoimcmg  the  details  to  the  public  contains  some 
statements  which  were  evidently  false.  Among  oih&r 
things  it  states  that  the  Armomis  first  approached 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whereas 
all  the  affidavits  filed  in  the  subsequent  Johnson  and 
Colgate  suits,  that  allude  to  these  n^otiations  at  all, 
state  plainly  that  the  Armours  were  approached  by 
influential  officials  of  the  Leather  Company.  Secondly, 
it  gives  the  stockholders  to  understand  that  the  Armours 
had  acquired  '^  a  substantial  holding  of  the  shares  of 
the  Company"  at  a  time  prior  to  the  n^otiations 
that  led  up  to  the  reorganization.  This  was  not  tiue, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  Armours  state  directly 
to  the  court  that  they  did  not  own  any  shares  in  the 
Company  prior  to  these  n^otiations,*  and  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  the  only  stock  they  owned  at  the  time 
the  circular  was  sent  out  was  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shares 
of  the  common  which  they  had  piu*chased  a  month 
or  two  earUer  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  a  specula- 
tive profit  through  the  rise  in  its  market  value.  Both 
of  these  points  are  important  because  they  gave  the 
false  impression  to  the  stockholders  that  the  Armours 
had,  at  least  partially,  earned  their  "  bonus  "  by  a 

1  The  definite  understandlnc  between  the  parttea  wm  concluded  eariy  In  November 
but  was  not  made  public  until  later,  thus  enabling  the  Armours  and  the  inside  Interests 
who  then  hdd  60,000  shares  on  syndicate  account  to  man^ulate  tiie  oommcm  stodic  to 
their  better  advantage.  This  la  proved  conclusively  from  the  Valentine  affidavit. 
On  page  143,  line  10,  Valentine  states  "  neither  Mr.  Armour  nor  I  was  the  owner  of 
or  in  anywise  interested  in  a  single  share  of  the  stock  of  said  Company,  either  Common 
or  Preferred,  nor  did  either  of  us  become  such  owner  or  so  interested  until  after  the 
general  or  structural  features  of  the  plan  of  December  17,  1904,  had  been  practically 
agreed  on  with  Messrs.  Hoyt,  Healy,"  etc.  Later  in  the  same  affidavit  (page  145. 
line  8)  this  same  Valentine  states  that  he  and  Mr.  Armour  "  purchased,  in  the  open 
market,  during  November  and  December,  1004,  .  .  .  150,000  sharss  of  Conunon 
Stock.  ..."  Cdgate  v.  Leather  Co.,  Valentine  affidavit.    Also  Hoyt  Affidavit,  p.  42. 

*  Colgate  V.  Leather  Co.     Valentine  affidavit,  p.  143. 
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a  perman^it  and  bona  fide  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Company. 

The  circular  states  that  better  facilities  for  credit 
must  be  insured,  that  the  working  balance  originally 
obtained  from  the  six  million  debentures  was  insuffi- 
d^it,  and  finally  that  ''  the  establishment  of  closer 
rdations  with  interests  with  which  this  Company 
necessarily  has  large  dealings  and  the  vesting  in  them 
of  substantial  accounts  of  the  securities  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  especially  of  its  common  stock,  will  be  a 
matoial  benefit  to  the  Company  and  to  both  classes 
of  its  stockholders/'  ^  To  accomplish  these  piuposes 
the  committee  of  the  directors  propose  to  form  a  new 
company  that  shall  subsequently  acquire  the  physical 
assets  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company.^  The 
securities  of  the  United  States  Company  are  to  be 
exchimged  for  those  of  the  new  company  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  For  each  share  of  the  old  preferred  stock 
is  to  be  given  50  per  cent  of  first  mortgages  five  per 
cent  bonds,  50  per  cent  of  new  seven  per  cent  ciunulative 
preferred  stock  and  a  bonus  of  23i  per  cent  of  new 
common  stock.  Each  share  of  old  common  stock 
is  to  receive  only  30  per  cent  of  new  common  stock,  — 
each  ten  shares  of  old  being  equivalent  to  three  new 
shares.  The  reorganized  company  itself  is  to  have 
eighty  millions  of  stock,  divided  equally  into  seven 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  common  stock. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  authorize  an  issue  of  forty-five 
million  of  first-mortgage  bonds.  The  issue  of  United 
States  Leather  debentiu*es  would  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed. 

The  distribution  of  the  capital  items  of  the  two 

1  Circular  to  Stockholdera  of  The  United  States  Leather  Company  of  December 
17, 190i.  par.  4. 

>  Ibid.    Outline  of  Flan,  See.  2. 
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companies  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following 
table:  — 

Piw6iT6u         CommoD 
Bonds  Sloek  Stoek 

To  holden  of  the  Preferred  stook  of  The 

Untied  Stotee  Leather  CompMiy  ($63,283.- 

800  otttHlendIng)  for  eftoh  ihare  wtth  all  tte 

aocomulated  dividends: 

New  CompMiy  bonds.  $60 $31,141,100 

Preferred  stook.  $60    ....  $31,141,160 

**       Conunon  stodt.  $231  ....  $14,636,340.50 

To  holders  of  the  Common  stock  of  the 

United  Stotes  Leather  Company  ($62,882.- 

800  outstanding)  for  each  ten  diares.  three 

diares  of  tiw  Common  stock  ci  the  new 

Company 18364.690.00 

To  the  Armours  for  their  eteperatlon  and  for 

aU  services  and  expenses,  whether  legal,  of 

omnmlttees.  bankers  or  otherwise  in  eon- 

sommatlng  this  proposed  plan 6.200.000.00 

Reserved  (a)  to  provide  for  the  retirement 

and  redemption  of  the  outstanding  deben- 
tures of  the  United  Stotes  Leather  Com- 
pany; (b)  to  acquire  additional  properties; 

(e)  to  provide  additional  working  capital; 

and  (d)  for  the  general  purposes  of  tiw  new 

Company 18.868360      8.868.860         208.960^ 


Total $46,000,000  $40,000,000  $40,000,000.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fixed  charges  are  reduced 
by  an  amount  equivalent  to  two  per  cent  on  the  old 
preferred  stock.  Leaving  aside  the  interest  ^  on  the 
outstanding  debentures  the  reorganized  company 
called  for  the  pajnoaent  of  about  $1,500,000  on  the 
new  bonds  and  $2,200,000  on  the  new  seven  per  cent 
preferred  stock.  The  fixed  charges  were  therefore 
a  little  over  $3,700,000  dollars,^  an  amount  exactly 
equal  to  six  per  cent  on  the  old  preferred  stock.  The 
original  contract  demanded  eight.  The  average  net 
earnings  of  the  old  Leather  Company,  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  end  of  December,  1904,  had  been  a  little 
over  three  million  dollars.  The  proposal  of  the  re- 
organization was  therefore  far  from  conservative  but 

1  About  $360,000.  varying  dUghtly  each  year.  *  $8,786,088. 
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a  marked  improvement  over  the  unwarranted  optimism 
of  the  early  promoters  of  the  combination. 

As  a  whole  it  can  be  said  that  the  plan  sought  to 
accomplish  the  following  ends,  —  a  new  company 
with  a  more  liberal  charter,  the  codperation  of  the 
Armours,  the  extinction  of  the  claims  to  impaid  divi- 
dends, the  reduction  of  fixed  charges,  and  better  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  working  capital. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  any  plan  of 
reoifanization  centers  about  the  changes  in  the  capi- 
talization items.  Is  the  total  capitalization  increased 
or  decreased  while  the  actual  assets  remain  unchanged  ? 
Counting  the  imderlying  debentures  as  the  same  in 
both  cases,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  five  millions, 
the  capital  liability  of  the  old  company  stood  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  that  of  the  new  company, 
including  the  bonus  of  common  stock  to  the  Armours 
but  excluding  the  amoimts  reserved  for  ''  additional 
inrop^ties"  and  ''general  pmposes,"  at  a  hundred 
and  seven  millions.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  represents 
a  slight  reduction  in  capitalization,  and  if  the  six 
millions  given  to  the  Armours  is  still  further  subtracted 
the  reduction  is  more  marked.  Considering,  however, 
Uiat  the  interest-bearing  secmities  remain  essentially 
unchanged,  and  that  the  common  stock,  which  is  alone 
reduced  in  amount,  was  given  originally  as  a  bonus, 
the  "  draining  of  water  "  is  not  thoro. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  inherent  justice 
of  this  plan  of  reorganization  one  is  confronted  at 
the  outset  of  the  discussion  with  the  status  of  the 
timber-land  surplus  of  the  United  States  Leather 
Company.  This  surplus,  it  will  be  remembered, 
arose  from  an  increased  valuation  placed  upon  the 
Company's  large  hemlock  forests.  The  timber  of 
these  forests,  but  not  the  bark,  had  been  sold  to  a 
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subsidiary  company  and  the  increased  value  of  the 
lands  was  represented  partially  by  bonds  of  this  concern 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company. 
It  was  argued  by  the  directors  and  those  who  believed 
that  the  terms  offered  the  preferred  shareholders 
were  just  that  this  revaluation  surplus  could  not 
rightly  be  used  for  the  adjustment  of  their  accumulated 
dividends.  The  original  contract  between  the  cor- 
poration and  its  preferred  shareholders  stated  that 
dividends  should  be  paid  only  out  of  net  earnings. 
Increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  could  not  be 
construed  as  net  earnings.  Moreover,  the  revalua- 
tion was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Leather 
Ck)mpany  was  a  "  going  concern/'  a  contention  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  new  value  placed  upon  the 
lands  was  excessive  if  the  property  was  to  be  sold  in 
the  open  market.  In  opposition  to  these  views  those 
who  considered  the  plan  unfair  to  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  pointed  out  that  timber  representing 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  bark  lands  had  been  sold 
and  the  Leather  Company  had  received  merchantable 
securities  in  payment.  These  securities  were,  therefore, 
net  earnings  and  could  be  rightfully  used  to  liquidate 
the  claims  to  unpaid  dividends.  To  reinforce  their 
position  they  reverted  to  the  circular  sent  to  the 
stockholders  in  May,  1903,  in  which  the  same  directors 
declared  explicitly  ^  that  the  siuplus  belonged  to  the 
preferred  stockholders  for  the  settlement  of  their 
dividend  claims.  The  question  is  certainly  an  interest- 
ing one  from  the  point  of  view  of  accountancy.  Its 
solution  would  seem  to  depend,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  upon  the  intent  behind  the  sale  of  the 
timber  to  the  subsidiary  company.    If  this  transfer 

i  **  Whereas' such  mirplus  of  the  Leather  Company  might  properly  be  dtotriboted 
among  the  holden  of  Ita  preferred  stook.  ..."  Preferred  Stockholden*  Agreement 
o(  1006.  par.  10. 
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actually  represented  a  bona  fide  sale  of  property  without 
involving  a  corresponding  diminution  of  capital  assets, 
Uien  the  profits  were  certainly  a  part  of  the  net  profit? 
of  the  business  and  could  be  used  Intimately  to  reduce 
the  outstanding  liabilities  to  the  preferred  shareholders. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  a  subsidiary 
corporation  involved  only  a  legal  fiction  and  the 
sale  of  limiber  to  it  indicated  no  bona  fide  sale,  then 
the  profits  arising  were  certainly  not  net  profits  and 
could  not  be  used  to  Uquidate  the  claims  of  the  pre- 
ferred shareholders.  The  question,  unfortimately,  was 
not  passed  upon  by  the  court,^  when  the  whole  reorgan- 
ization came  imder  its  review. 

Setting  aside  this  question  of  accountancy  it  would 
seem  that  the  justice  of  the  plan  was  defensible  upon 
either  of  two  lines  of  evidence,  —  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  at  issue  or  the  market  value  of 
the  various  securities  concerned  in  the  reorganization. 
That  is,  the  fairness  of  the  reorganization  can  be 
tested  by  two  different  lines  of  evidence,  —  the  equity 
or  inventory  value  of  the  assets  behind  the  preferred 
stock  and  the  market  value  of  the  securities  before 
and  after  the  consunmiation  of  the  reorganization. 

First,  we  will  examine  into  the  inventory  value  or 
equity  behind  the  preferred  stock.  At  the  time  the 
tanneries  and  bark  lands  were  acquired  in  1893  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  paid  for  in  pre- 
ferred stock  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  valuation.  The 
six  millions  of  debentures  were  issued  for  cash,  the 
bankers  getting  their  commission  in  common  stock. 

i  Two  of  the  lending  cues  regmrding  the  legal  statue  of  a  suridue  in  excess  of  a 
■loek  llabfllty  are  Williams  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  (93  N.  Y.  162)  and  Roberts 
T.  Boberte-Wleks  Co.  (184  N.  Y.  257).  In  the  former  Eari.  J.,  states  that  when  the 
pcopetiy  of  a  eorporatlon  exceeds  its  capital  stock  **  such  surplus,  in  a  strict  legal 
senaB,  Is  not  a  portkm  of  its  capital  and  Is  ahrasrs  regarded  as  surplus  profits  "  (p.  188). 
And  la  the  seoond  ease,.  Oray.  J.,  said  "  When  the  property  of  a  corporation  has  ao- 
wmwilatad  la  excess  of  its  chartered  capital,  the  excess  may  be  regarded  and  dealt 
with  as  constttattng  a  surplus  of  profits  "  (p.  266). 
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This  cash  was  mvested  directly  in  the  business.  We 
may  therefore  say  that  the  properties  of  the  Leather 
Company  were,  on  a  fair  market  valuation,  originally 
worth  the  face  value  of  the  preferred  stock  and  the 
debentures,  $68,283,300.  On  January  1,  1905,  a 
fair  date  for  comparison,  the  United  States  Leather 
Company  had  acquired  a  siuplus  on  net  earnings 
of  $3,964,813,  and  a  surplus  from  the  revaluation 
of  the  bark  lands  of  $14,235,198,  making  a  total  sur- 
plus of  $18,200,011.  The  small  surplus  from  net 
earnings  had  been,  very  largely,  invested  in  the  pro- 
perties, so  that  on  January  1,  1905,  a  fair  valuation 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  Leather  Company 
would  be  about  $86,483,311,  and  from  this  subtracting 
the  debentures,  —  on  January  1,  1905,  $5,280,000,  — 
it  appears  that  the  sixty-two  odd  millions  of  preferred 
stock  was  represented  by  actual  physical  property 
to  the  value  of  about  $81,203,311.  The  surplus  to 
the  preferred  shareholders  was  therefore  about  $18,- 
920,011.  This  represented  $30.38  a  share.  The  ac- 
cumulated unpaid  dividends  amounted  then  to  41 
per  cent  so  that  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that  the  claim 
for  unpaid  dividends  was  worth  about  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  dollar.  For  this  $30.38  per  share  of 
actual  property  the  preferred  shareholders  were  asked 
to  accept  23^  per  cent  of  new  common  stock.  On 
the  basis  of  the  market  quotation  of  fifteen  dollars 
per  share  for  the  old  conmion  stock  this  allowance 
was  worth  $11.75.  In  other  words,  for  a  legal  claim 
to  $41  per  share  and  an  actual  inventory  surplus  of 
$30.38  per  share  the  preferred  holders  were  asked  to 
accept  securities  the  market  value  of  which  was  about 
twelve  dollars.  From  such  a  statement  of  the  case 
it  would  seem  that  the  reorganization  was  unfair 
to  the  owners  of  the  preferred  stock. 
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And  if  we  now  turn  to  the  equity  value  of  this  allow- 
ance of  conunon  stock  the  story  is  not  very  different. 
Hie  new  common  stock  would  have  an  equity  value, 
if  the  reasoning  su^ested  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  i^yproximately  true,  of  about  $18,920,011  of  actual 
property.  Dividing  the  equity  value  by  the  par 
vahie  proposed  to  be  issued,  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  each  share  of  the  new  common  stock  had  a  prop- 
erty vahie  back  of  it  of  about  $48.  The  preferred 
stockholders  were  to  receive  23i  per  cent  of  their 
hddings  in  this  conmion  stock  in  consideration  of 
thdr  claim  to  unpaid  dividends.  In  property  value 
this  23|  per  cent  of  common  stock  had  an  equity 
back  of  it  of  only  about  $11.28.  From  these  figures 
it  would  i^ain  seem  that  the  plan  of  reorganization 
was  unfair  to  the  preferred  shareholders.^ 

>  Time  Mtlri'iiti'w  can  be  mmmailaed  tn  the  f<^owliic  table.    They  assume  that 
I  depcwiatkm  eharse  was  made  each  year. 


BquUy  wobu  of  Pnfvni  Claim 
SiiipbM    from    net    eamincs    May    1,    1893,    to 

Jan.  1. 1906 $3.964313 

Svplos—ReTaliiatlon  of  Baric      14,235,198 

Total  surphis,  Jan.  1, 1906      18.200.011 

Pielerml  Stock 62.283^00 

Debentures 6.000.000 

Ortctnal  Property  Investment 68.283300 

Total  Phyalcal  Property,  Jan.  1, 1905      86.483,311 

Debentures  Outstanding      5380.000 

Equity  to  Preferred  Stock 81303,311 

Suvphn  to  Preferred  Stock 18.920.011 

Surplus  per  share  of  Preferred  Stock      3a38 

Accumulated  Unpaki  Dtvklends 41.06 

Fweentace    of    Actual    Property     to    Preferred 

OaJm 74% 

Market   Talue    of    the    23%    new    stock    offered 

(on  basis  of  $15  for  old  stook) 11.75 

JlgmHv  foliM  t(f  Common  Stock  offend 
Equity  to  New  Coomion  Stock  M  above     ....  18.920,011 

Common  Stodc  ontetandlng  against  this 89.701,030 

Equity  Tains  per  share $48. 

rvalue  of  231%  offered $11.28 
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But  there  were  other  considerations  than  the  mere 
adjustment  of  inventory  values.  If  we  turn  to  the 
market  prices  of  the  preferred  shares  as  affected  by 
the  reorganization,  the  story  presents  another  side. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  Company's  finances  was 
undoubtedly  of  general  advantage  to  the  credit  of  the 
corporation.  This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  the  im- 
provement in  the  market  quotations  of  its  preferred 
shares.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1904, 
before  the  publication  of  any  plan  of  reorganization 
on  the  lines  sketched  above,  the  preferred  stock  aver- 
aged $78  a  share.  During  the  time  the  plan  was  being 
worked  out,  the  stock  rose  steadily  in  value  and  soon 
after  the  plan  was  made  public  it  touched  $106.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1905  the  stock  averaged  $108 
and  during  the  last  half  $115.  It  is  very  clear,  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  the  estimates  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  based  as  they  were  upon  inventory  value 
rather  than  on  market  quotations,  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  of  manifest  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  preferred 
shareholders.  Irrespective  of  any  inventory  value, 
it  was  thoroly  fair  since  the  market  value  of  the  pre- 
ferred shares  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
unpaid  claims  to  dividends. 

These  two  lines  of  reasoning  bring  into  clear  contrast 
two  different  points  of  view  about  which  all  estimates 
of  fairness  somehow  center.  According  to  a  com- 
putation based  on  inventory  values  the  preferred 
shareholders  were  unfairly  treated;  if  the  estimate 
is  based  on  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  their 
securities  in  the  open  market,  from  78  to  118  within 
a  comparatively  short  period  and  due  entirely  to 
the  supposed  advantages  of  the  reorganization,  one 
must  presume  that  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
liberality.    It  is  a  question  of  the  same  order  as  is 
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frequently  presented  in  financial  readjustments.  It 
indicates  the  importance  of  intangible  factors  in 
determining  the  value  of  corporate  securities. 

The  plan  of  reorganization  just  sketched  did  not 
meet  with  immediate  and  unqualified  approval.  Aside 
from  the  grumblings  of  both  preferred  and  common 
stockholders,^  —  grumblings  that  always  appear  no 
matter  how  fair  any  plan  may  be,  —  the  two  matters 
which  called  for  the  most  universal  condemnation  were 
those  conditions  of  the  reorganization  already  dwelt 
upon.  They  were  the  gift  of  over  six  million  dollars 
of  common  stock  to  the  Armours  and  the  slight  con- 
sideration given  to  the  accumulated  dividend  claim 
of  the  preferred  shareholders.  However,  by  February 
15,  1905,  413,143  ^  shares  of  the  preferred,  and  429,- 
997*  of  the  common  had  been  deposited  with  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
fcdlowing  day  the  Committee  announced  that  the  plan 
was  operative.  Two  days  later  the  interim  certifi- 
cates were  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

On  April  12,  1905,  the  Central  Leather  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  1893  Corporation  Act 
erf  New  Jersey.^  Soon  thereafter,  about  May  23d,  the 
interim  certificates  of  the  Central  Trust  Company 
were  exchanged  for  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Central 
Leather  Company  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  exchange 
outlined  in  an  earUer  paragraph.  The  reorganization 
erf  the  old  company  was  actually  accomplished.  The 
number  of  sales  of  the  United  States  Leather  Company 
stock  diminished  to  insignificance  and  those  of  the 
Central  Leather  Company  assumed  some  appearance 

1  For  aample,  publlihed  leUen  of  dliBiitliSed  shareholders.  See  letter  to  Boston 
Hvald  dated  Deesmbw  17,  1904;   New  York  Evening  Herald,  dated  December  19, 

•  OdaateT.  LsttklMr  Co.,  Valentine  afBdaTU,  p.  14«. 
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of  speculative  activity.  A  large  amount  of  the  floating 
supply  of  the  old  stock  was  acquired  in  the  interests 
of  the  reorganization  and  by  the  close  of  1906;  575,180  ^ 
shares  of  the  preferred  or  92  per  cent  of  the  total  issue, 
and  614,828'  shares  of  the  common  or  97  per  cent 
of  the  total  issue  were  in  the  control  of  the  new  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  years  inunediately  following  the  reorganiza- 
tion, the  two  companies  were  in  a  l^al  sense  separate 
concerns.  This  separation,  however,  was  little  more 
than  a  l^al  fiction.  The  directors  of  the  old  United 
States  Leather  Ck)mpany  were  directors  in  the  new 
Central  Leather  Company.  The  two  companies  had 
identical  offices  and  the  same  places  of  business.  Altho 
at  first  merely  a  holding  company,  the  Central  Leather 
Company  began  immediately  to  acquire  and  operate 
competing  tanneries.  They  obtained  the  tanneries 
of  L.  Beebe  and  Sons,  N.  R.  Allen's  Sons  Co.,  Cover 
and  Drayton,  V.  A.  Wallin  and  Co.,  and  certain  smaller 
interests.  For  these  additional  properties  payment 
was  made  partly  in  Treasury  bonds  and  stocks  and 
partly  by  the  sale  of  these  same  securities.  The 
Central  Leather  Company  represented,  therefore, 
almost  from  its  inception  an  interesting  example 
of  an  operating  and  a  holding  company  in  one. 

Beginning  July  1,  1905,  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Central  Company  began  to  accmnmulate 
and  they  have  been  regularly  paid  ever  since.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  old  United  States  Leather  Company  had  been 
finally  accomplished  in  1905,  and  that  there  remained 
nothing  to  complete  it  except  the  formal  merger  of 
the  two  companies.    The  few  outstanding  stockholders 

1  Aet  oi  Mwoh  8, 1898.    P.  L.  1808,  p.  131. 

*  Colsftte  V.  LMther  Co.,  mffidaTlt  of  Bl.  F.  Hammond,  "  Ezlbit  A,*'  p.  146. 
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apparently  had  no  alternative  other  than  to  sell  their 
stock  in  the  market  to  the  agents  of  the  directors  who 
stood  ready  to  buy  at  a  liberal  price,  or  to  accede  to 
the    terms    of    exchange   originally    proffered    them. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  management,  this  seemed  to  be 
the  natural  course  of  events.    They  therefore  moved 
forward  to  the  last  step  in  their  plan  of  reorganization; 
they  attempted  to  compel  the  remaining  stockholders 
of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  to  accede 
to  a  merger  of  the  two  corporations.    On  December 
18,  1906,  official  notices  were  sent  to  the  stockholders 
iA  both  companies  stating  that  there  would  be  stock- 
holders meetings  of  both  companies  on  January  16, 1907. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  these  was  stated  as  the 
"  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  joint  agreement,  dated 
December  8,  1906,  entered  into  by  the  directors  respec- 
tively of  the  United  States  Leather  Company  and  the 
Central  Leather  Company  for  the  merger  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  corporations  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  said  agreement  set  forth  and  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  of  New  Jersey."  ^    The  agreement 
mentioned  was  merely  the  agreement  between  the 
identical  directors  and  officers  of  the  two  companies 
to  merge.    It  offered  the  outstanding  stockholders  of 
the  old  United  States  Company  the  terms  of  exchange 
by  which  the  Central  Company  had  originally  acquired 
the   majority    of    the   stock.     Considering    the   fact 
that  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  two  companies 
were  the  same,  one  wonders  how  much  freedom  of 
contract  lay  behind  the  legal  form  of  this  agreement. 
Judge  Finch,  in  his  famous  decision  leading  to  the 
dissolution   of  the  old  trust  form  of  combinations, 
made  it  clear  that  in  corporation  law  it  was  essential 
to  look  behind  the  legal  fiction  involved  in  the  cor- 

1  NoUee  of  special  meeUof  of  ■to^holden,  dated  December  18, 1906. 
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poration  and  recognize  the  human  motives  that  lay 
hidden  beneath.'  The  appUcation  of  this  doctrine 
in  the  present  instance  is  interesting. 

In  the  notice  to  the  stockholders  reference  was 
made  to  the  statutes  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  in 
question,  1907,  these  required  only  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  stockholders  of  two  corporations  to  ratify  a 
merger.  Since  the  Central  Leather  Ck)mpany  then 
controlled  over  95  per  cent  of  the  United  States  stock 
it  looked  as  if  the  plan  had  been  actually  accom- 
plished, except  for  legal  formaUties.  But  tiie  ''best 
laid  schemes"  of  even  astute  corporation  lawyers 
"  gang  aft  agley."  A  firm  of  New  York  bankers, 
James  B.  Ck)lgate  and  Company,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  number  of  the  outstanding  minority 
shareholders  of  the  old  Leather  Company  to  contest 
the  merger.  Accordingly  two  suits  were  brought  with 
that  object  in  view  on  January  12th,  just  four  days 
before  the  special  meeting  at  which  it  was  proposed 
to  ratify  the  agreement  of  merger. 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  review  the  litiga- 
tion in  any  detail.  One  notes  in  passing,  however, 
an  interesting  question  concerning  the  powers  of 
stockholders  derived  from  the  statutes  under  which  a 
corporation's  charter  is  granted.  In  the  present  case, 
did  the  statute  rights  of  the  original  shareholders  lapse 
when  they  transferred  their  stock  to  other  persons  ? 
This  somewhat  academic  query  assumed  importance 
because  the  corporation  laws  of  New  Jersey  were 
changed  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  company. 
The  courts  did  not  render  a  final  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  subsequent  steps  of  the  reorganization  can 
be   told   briefly.    Vice-Chancellor   Emory,    who    de- 

•  121  N.  T.  588. 
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tivered  the  opinion  of  the  lower  court  in  the  application 
for  an  injunction  pendente  lite  overruled  most  of  the 
contentions  of  the  Ck)lgate  complainants.  He  held, 
however,  that  the  merger  violated  the  rights  of  the 
preferred  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Company 
in  that  it  required  them  to  accept  the  securities  of  the 
new  Central  Leather  Company  in  lieu  of  their  claim 
f<H-  impaid  dividends.  T^th  this  decision  in  mind; 
the  directors  of  the  two  corporations  then  presented 
to  the  stockholders  a  modified  agreement  under  date 
of  October  10,  1907,  permitting  the  dissenting  minority 
stockholders  to  retain  ''  any  lawful  right  ...  to 
receive  any  dividends  accrued  and  impaid."  The 
lower  court  then  modified  the  preliminary  injunction 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  this  agreement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  stockholders  of  the  companies  for  ap- 
provaL  From  this  decision  of  the  lower  court  the 
<»iginal  complainants,  Colgate  and  others,  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  case  was 
argued  in  the  higher  court  June  24, 1908,  and  a  decision 
was  rendered  by  Chancellor  Pitney  the  first  of  March 
following.  The  court  expressed  itself  very  forcibly 
against  the  merger  on  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  charters  of  the  two  companies.  The 
original  United  States  Leather  Company,  organized 
early  in  1893,  obtained  merely  an  old-fashioned  charter 
which  permitted  it  to  conduct  the  leather  business, 
bat  said  nothing  about  running  railroads  or  doing 
a  hundred  other  things  which  find  their  way  into 
modem  corporation  charters.  By  1906,  however, 
the  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  was  no  longer 
troubled  by  any  such  narrowness  of  vision.  The 
lawyers  of  the  Central  Leather  Company  obtained 
for  their  clients  a  typical  New  Jersey  charter  which 
permitted   the   corporation   to   do   anything  outside 
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the  state  of  New  Jersey  that  it  saw  fit  to  do,  —  for 
mstanee,  to  operate  raUroads.  The  statutes  dealing 
with  the  merger  of  corporations,  even  those  connected 
with  the  Act  of  1893,  required  that  the  two  corpora- 
tions to  be  merged  should  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  businesses  ''  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
nature."  *  Obviously  the  operating  of  raihoads  is 
not  a  business  of  the  same  or  similar  nature  as  the 
tanning  of  hides  altho  the  lawyers  of  the  Leather 
Company  endeavored  in  all  seriousness  to  convince 
the  court  that  one  was  incidental  to  the  other. 

On  the  announcement  of  this  decision  a  stockholders' 
meeting  was  called  in  order  to  modify  the  charter  of 
the  Central  Leather  Company  so  that  the  charters  of 
the  two  companies  should  more  nearly  agree.  This 
was  done  on  August  19,  1909.  Meanwhile  rumors  of 
settlement  out  of  court  became  current  in  banking 
circles.  It  was  pointed  out,  rightly  perhaps,  that  the 
general  opinion  of  the  higher  court,  aside  from  the 
difference  in  charters,  was  imfavorable  to  the  proposed 
merger.  This  being  so,  the  leather  companies  would 
do  well  to  settle  their  dispute  with  the  minority  stock- 
holders rather  than  risk  another  hearing.  On  Sep- 
tember 23d,  the  Colgate  suit  was  withdrawn  and  the 
terms  of  settlement  were  made  public  a  few  dajrs 
later.  An  offer  was  made  by  the  Central  Leather 
Company  to  the  minority  holders  of  the  old  United 
States  Leather  stock  which  embodied  an  alternative. 
The  stockholders  could  either  accept  for  each  share 
of  old  preferred  stock  $50  in  first-mortgage  bonds, 
$65  of  the  Central  Leather  Company  preferred  stock 
taken  at  110,  and  $25  in  cash,  or  else  $50  in  bonds, 
$50  in  preferred  stock,  23i  per  cent  in  common  stock, 
and  $10  in  cash.    This  second  offer  was  identical  with 

>  Publlo  Laws.  1893.  p.  121. 
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the  original  o£fer  in  the  plan  of  reorganization  with  the 
addition  of  a  hewM  of  ten  dollars.  On  a  basis  of 
market  vahies  there  was  Uttle  to  choose  between  these 
two  o£Fer8  and  one  or  the  other  was  almost  immediately 
acoq>ted  by  practically  all  the  outstanding  minority. 
Thus  ended  the  protracted  reorganization  of  the  old 
United  States  Leather  Ck)mpany. 

Altho  the  contestants,  Colgate  and  others,  seemed 
to  be  fitting  for  the  rights  of  a  small  minority,  a 
barge  part  of  those  who  joined  the  suit  were  actuated 
by  no  such  lofty  ideals  of  abstract  justice.  Many  of 
th^n  acquired  their  stock  long  after  the  plan  of  re- 
<Mf;amzation  was  made  pubUc  and  some  even  after 
the  suit  had  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages 
of  triaL  These  men  entered  the  contest  with  no  pm*- 
poee  of  defending  rights  already  existent.  They 
had  a  speculative  interest  only.  Reduced  to  its 
amiplest  terms  they  believed  they  were  in  a  position, 
by  restraining  the  merger,  to  compel  the  management 
to  o£fer  exorbitant  terms  of  settlement.  All  reorganiza- 
tion proceedings  are  impeded  by  the  horde  of  gamblers 
who  stand  ready  to  buy,  on  a  speculative  basis,  almost 
any  seciuity  of  doubtful  value  and  then  to  clamor 
loudly  for  the  abstract  justice  of  their  rights.^ 

In  surveying  this  protracted  reorganization  one  must 
recognize  that  inadequate  business  foresight  and 
managerial  power  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  failure  of 
the  sole  leather  combination.  It  was  this  lack  of 
entrepreneur  ability  rather  than  the  keenness  of 
competition  that  prevented  success.  The  management 
(rf  a  corporation  with  over  sixty  millions  in  assets 

>  See  the  HlO  •fBd*Tlt  In  the  Colgate  sols*  where  the  holdings  of  the  oomplalnante 
m  gtven  la  detalL  A  Urse  part,  perh^w  even  a  majority,  kA  these  holdings  were 
•milled  after  Febraary  16,  1906,  after  the  reorganisation  was  annminoed.  E.  C. 
Pbttcr  and  Co.,  J.  J.  Dantslg,  H.  Feuchtwanger,  owned  no  stock  nntil  after  the  plan 
had  besB  deelared  operattre.    These  contestants  were  active  In  their  protestations. 
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demands  a  business  skill  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
the  old  leather  interests.  They  chose  the  wrong  time 
to  promote  their  enterprise,  they  burdened  it  with 
fictitious  capitalization,  and  choked  its  life  by  excessive 
fixed  charges. 

The  reorganization  which  followed  these  blunders 
is  noteworthy  in  many  respects.  Altho  not  altogeth^* 
free  from  objectional  features,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
when  compared  with  such  reorganization  as  the  As- 
phalt, MsJting,  Shipbuilding,  and  Salt  Ck)mpanie8, 
notably  free  from  fraud  and  deceit.  It  turned  upon  a 
single  issue,  —  the  adjustment  of  fixed  charges  to 
earnings.  As  a  result  both  the  capitalization  and  the 
fixed  charges  were  reduced.  In  this  respect  it  is 
tjrpical  of  most  industrial  reorganizations  and  in 
contrast  to  most  railroad  reorganizations.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  simpUcity  of  motive  that  makes  the  history 
of  the  Leather  Company  significant  for  the  genersJ 
study  of  industrial  reorganizations. 

Arthub  S.  Dewing. 

Habvabd  Uniybbsitt. 
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TENANCY  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

SUMMARY 

GoQtnst  between  the  Nwih  Atiandc  and  the  North  Central  States, 
lOS.  —  RdAtion  between  value  of  land  and  per  cent  of  tenancy,  107. 
—  Low  vahie  of  land  and  low  rate  of  tenancy  in  New  England,  108.  — 
Relation  of  type  of  agriculture  to  tenancy,  109.  —  Percentage  of  selected 
crops  grown  by  tenants  in  different  states,  110.  —  Dairy  fanning  and 
tenancy.  111.  —  live  stock  and  tenancy,  112.  —  Fruit  growing  and 
tenancy,  112.  —  General  decrease  in  tenancy  during  the  past  decade, 
115.  —  Occasion  for  the  decrease,  117. — Table  showing  tenancy  for 
North  Atlantic  States  for  1880  to  1910,  117. 

The  North  Atlantic  states,  nine  in  number,  consist 
of  the  six  New  England  states,  together  with  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  In  area  they 
are  but  little  more  than  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  North 
C^itral  group,  while  in  the  acreage  of  farm  land  the 
proportion  is  below  one-fifth,  and  in  improved  land 
but  oneHseventh.  The  North  Atlantic  states  have  less 
than  one-third  as  many  farms  as  the  North  Central 
states.  The  East  is  characterized  by  a  hilly,  broken 
surface  and  comparatively  thin  soil,  in  contrast  to  the 
great  level  or  rolling  stretches  with  the  deep  soil  of 
liie  middle  West.  The  difference  in  topography,  and 
liie  poorer  quality  of  the  soil,  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  grain  production,  help  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  farm,  which  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  averages 
96  acres  and  in  the  North  Central  group,  155  acres. 
During  the  past  decade  this  difference  has  increased, 
ibe  average  size  of  farms  of  the  former  group  growing 
smaller  by  one  acre,  and  that  of  the  latter  group  larger 
by  13  acres.    At  the  same  time  the  number  of  farms 
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in  the  eastern  group  decreased  3.5  per  cent,  while  that 
in  the  middle  western  increased  1.4  per  cent. 

In  value  the  eastern  farms  increased  diuing  the  past 
ten  years  31.9  per  cent,  the  middle  western,  113.8  per 
cent.  At  present  the  land  alone  in  the  North  Central 
states  is  valued  at  about  the  same  figure  as  land  and 
buildings  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  the  values  being, 
respectively,  $49.30  and  $49.95.  In  the  production 
of  cereals  and  Uve  stock  the  eastern  group  shows  not 
only  a  small  production,  but  one  lessening,  as  com- 
pared to  the  middle  West.  For  example,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  wheat  acreage  of  both  sections  from 
1900  to  1910,  but  the  decrease  was  relatively  foiu* 
times  as  great  in  the  North  Atlantic  states.  They 
are  now  producing  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  bread- 
stuffs  of  the  nation  than  ever  before.  In  com  acreage 
the  North  Atlantic  states  show  for  the  past  decade  a 
decrease  of  12.5  per  cent;  the  North  Central  states 
show  an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent.  The  movement  in 
the  production  of  oats  is  similar.  With  respect  to 
Uve  stock  the  North  Atlantic  states  show  from  decade 
to  decade  a  continually  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  country.  For  the  census  years  1900 
and  1910,  respectively,  they  reported  9.3  per  cent  and 
9.1  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  9.3  per  cent  and  8.0  per  cent 
of  the  horses,  6.9  per  cent  and  4.4  per  cent  of  the  sheep, 
and  3.7  per  cent  and  3.8  per  cent  of  the  swine. 

There  are,  however,  some  important  particulars 
in  which  the  North  Atlantic  states  rank  high.  The 
denser  population  encourages  a  more  intensive  type 
of  agriculture,  and  in  dairying,  v^etable  growing, 
and  fruit  growing  this  section  holds  an  important 
place.  Distinctively  dairy  farms  are  relatively  more 
than  five  times  as  prevalent  in  this  section  as  in  the 
middle  West;    vegetable  and  fruit  farms  are  three 
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times  as  prevalent;  and  in  addition  twice  as  great  a 
pixq[x>rtion  are  classed  as  miscellaneous.  Owing  to 
the  more  intensive  types  of  farming  and  the  more 
careful  adaptation  of  the  crop  to  the  particular  soil 
best  fitted  to  its  production,  the  }delds  per  acre  in  the 
East  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  West. 

All  the  foregoing  facts  affect  the  tenancy  question. 
The  predominating  conditions  point  to  a  high  per- 
centage of  ownership  as  compared  to  tenancy.  To 
begin,  the  value  of  the  land  is  not,  on  an  average, 
very  high,  and  in  several  states  it  is  decidedly  low. 
The  percentage  of  tenancy  follows  very  closely  the 
vahie  of  land,  tenancy  being  more  prevalent  where 
land  is  dearer.  It  is  true  that  exceptions  to  the  rule 
oceur  in  a  few  instances  in  New  England;  but  New 
England  is  no  larger  than  the  state  of  Michigan,  and 
with  so  many  cities,  and  with  highly  specialized  tjrpes 
of  agriculture  here  and  there,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
local  exceptions  to  the  general  trend  of  tenancy  should 
occur.  Treating  New  England  as  a  unit,  the  rank 
in  vahie  of  land  and  in  tenancy  for  the  North  Atlantic 
states  correspond  exactly,  as  the  following  figures 
Aow: 


VALUE  OF  LAND 

AND  PER  CENT  OF  TENANCY 

Value 
iwrftcre 

Percent 
of  tenaney 

Rankin 
value 

Rankin 
tenancy 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  England 

$47.76 
33.80 
31.97 
19.27 

24.8 

22.9 

20.8 

7.9 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

The  relation  of  rate  of  tenancy  to  value  of  land  may 
be  illustrated  by  groups  of  counties  within  di£ferent 
states.    Dividing  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  into 
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three  groups,  on  the  basis  of  land  value,  it  is  found 
that  in  the  group  with  the  highest  value  29  per  cent 
of  the  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants;  in  the  group 
next  below  in  value  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  21; 
and  in  that  with  the  lowest  value  the  percentage  of 
tenancy  is  16.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  New 
York,  where  by  the  process  of  dividing  the  state  into 
three  groups  of  counties  on  the  basis  of  value  of  land, 
the  percentages  obtained  are  for  the  first  group  24.5, 
for  the  second,  23.9,  fmd  for  the  third,  18.5.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  New  York  the  range  in  tenancy 
percentage  is  narrow,  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  second  group  being  especially  slight.  This 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  presence  of  a  great  many 
suburban  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  and 
along  the  Hudson  river,  which  are  reported  as  farms, 
tho  in  many  instances  not  a  great  deal  of  agricultiu^e 
is  carried  on  in  coimection  with  them.  Their  values 
are,  however,  high. 

In  New  Jersey  the  greatest  proportion  of  tenancy 
is  not  in  the  counties  with  the  highest  land  values. 
These  counties,  clustered  around  New  York  City  and 
other  large  cities  near  by,  contain  a  very  great  nimiber 
of  surburban  homes  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  influence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  specialized  agriculture  of  the  type  accom- 
panying ownership,  has  prevented  the  increase  of 
tenancy. 

It  is  in  New  England  that  the  lowest  proportion  of 
tenancy  on  any  considerable  area  within  the  older 
states  of  the  Union  is  to  be  found,  and  nowhere  else 
is  the  correspondence  of  low-priced  land  and  low  rate 
of  tenancy  more  conspicuous.  The  average  value  of 
farm  land  in  New  England  is  $19.27  per  acre,  and  the 
per  cent  of  tenancy  is  7.9.    The  variation  of  this  per- 
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eentage  from  county  to  county  is  not  great  and  does 
not  follow  very  closely  the  price  of  land.  The  remark- 
able thing  is  the  relative  scarcity  of  rented  farms. 

Not  only  the  low  value  of  land,  but  also  the  smaller 
number  of  acres  per  farm  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  value  of  the  farm  as  a  unit.  This  value  in  the 
North  Central  states  averages  $9,172,  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  states,  $4,805.  Thiis  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  in  the  latter  section,  not  much  over  half  the 
money  is  required  that  is  required  in  the  former. 

However  important  the  value  per  acre  of  land  and 
the  number  of  acres  included  in  a  farm  may  be  in 
determining  the  line  of  cleavage  between  ownership 
and  tenancy,  it  is  certain  that  some  types  of  farming 
lend  themselves  much  more  readily  to  the  tenancy 
system  than  do  others.  And  while  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  trace  the  connection  between  price  of  land  and 
tenancy  in  the  East  as  in  the  middle  West,  on  account 
of  the  greater  nmnber  of  additional  influences  affecting 
the  result,  it  is  easier  to  identify  some  of  these  latter 
forces. 

The  contrast  between  the  tenant  farm  of  the  East 
and  that  of  the  middle  West  is  striking.  In  the  middle 
West  it  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  owned  farm;  the 
buildings  are  decidedly  inferior.  In  the  East  the 
tenant  farm  is  larger  by  a  few  acres  than  is  the  owned 
farm,  and  the  buildings  are  correspondingly  more 
valuable.  These  striking  differences  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  th^  greater  proportion  of  tenants  in  the  East, 
as  in  the  middle  West,  gravitate  toward  the  more 
extensive  type  of  farming.  But  in  the  latter  section 
this  means  less  live  stock  and  therefore  fewer  bams; 
the  grain  farming  which  the  tenant  follows  requiring 
rdatively  few  and  inexpensive  buildings.  In  the 
East   the   same  motives   and   circumstances   induce 
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many  tenants,  in  addition  to  grain  growing,  to  keep 
a  large  number  of  dairy  cows,  and  dairies  require  good 
buildings.  Therefore  the  rented  farm  in  the  eastern 
states  has  a  better,  at  least  a  more  expensive,  set  of 
buildings  than  has  the  owned  farm.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  rented  farm  is  worth  an  appreciably 
higher  sum  than  is  the  owned  farm. 

As  in  the  middle  West,  so  in  the  East,  the  tenant 
raises  more  than  his  proportional  share  of  the  cereals, 
and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  acreages  are 
considerable.  In  New  York  the  tenants  grow  50  per 
cent  more  than  their  share  of  the  wheat;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 75  per  cent  more;  in  New  Jersey  76  per  cent 
more.  Com  and  oats  are  grown  in  similar  tho  some- 
what smaller  proportions  by  the  tenants,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  hay  and  forage.  The  important  wheat- 
growing  districts  of  the  North  Atlantic  states  comprise 
about  21  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  12  in  New  York, 
and  8  in  New  Jersey.  These  counties  for  the  most 
part  show  high  land  values,  yet  in  neither  case  are  they 
the  highest  of  the  state.  The  percentages  of  tenancy, 
however,  are  higher  than  for  the  highest  groups  on  the 
basis  of  value,  being  30.6  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania, 
27.4  per  cent  in  New  Jersey,  and  25.2  per  cent  in  New 
York.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  greatest  acreages 
of  other  cereab  are  found  in  the  same  coimties  in  which 
the  greatest  acreages  of  wheat  are  grown;  but  the 
farms  growing  the  major  part  of  the  wheat  are  larger 
than  those  producing  the  major  part  of  the  other 
cereals,  indicating  that  the  most  extensive  type  of 
farming  practised  in  this  section  is  in  coimection  with 
wheat  growing.  Thus  again  is  emphasized  the  coin- 
cidence of  tenancy  with  farming  of  an  extensive  sort. 

The  best  agricultural  showing  made  by  the  North 
Atlantic  states  is  in  dairy  farming,  and  therefore  the 
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rdation  of  this  industry  to  tenancy  is  of  particular 
interest.  It  may  sound  a  little  strange  to  call  dairying 
an  extensive  type  of  agricultiure,  but  the  term  is  a 
rdative  one;  and,  speaking  relatively,  dairying  as 
usually  carried  on  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  may 
be  so  designated.  It  is  at  least  a  much  more  extensive 
tjrpe  of  agriculture  than  fruit  and  vegetable  growing, 
both  of  which  are  very  prevalent  in  these  states.  In 
the  North  Central  states  dairying  is  carried  on  mainly 
by  owners,  but  in  contrast  to  this  the  tenants  of  the 
North  Atlantic  states  have  charge  of  many  more  than 
thdr  proportional  niunber  of  dairy  farms.  The  force 
of  this,  however,  is  not  so  evident  in  the  number  of 
farms  reporting  as  in  the  nimiber  of  dairy  cows;  of 
these  the  tenants  reported  in  1900  more  than  25  per 
cent  in  excess  of  their  proportional  allotment.  The 
in^valence  of  tenancy  among  dairy  farmers  is  further 
emphasized  within  the  districts  where  dairying  pre- 
dominates. In  the  ten  leading  dairy  counties  of  New 
YoA,  the  average  percentage  of  tenancy  is  21,  the 
same  as  for  the  whole  state;  but  the  tenants  in  these 
coimties  report  38  per  cent  more  than  their  propor- 
tional nmnber  of  cows.  The  question  at  once  arises 
how  these  tenant  dairymen  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  short  and  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  hold 
the  farms,  since  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  move  the 
dairy  equipment  from  one  farm  to  another  without 
considerable  loss  in  the  process  of  moving  and  re- 
adjusting. The  answer  is  that  these  tenants  do  not 
move  as  frequently  as  do  other  classes  of  tenants, 
and  (what  is  not  tiiie  case  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  West)  when  they  do  move  they  have  a  reason- 
ably good  chance  to  find  another  farm  with  accom- 
modations for  dair}ring.  In  many  instances  the  re- 
lation of  landlord  to  tenant  is  much  closer  in  this  than 
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in  other  tjrpes  of  fanning,  the  landlord  frequently 
owning  a  share  in  the  equipment  and  paying  part  of 
the  regular  expenses,  the  arrangement  being  analogous 
to  a  partnership.  This  higher  percentage  of  tenancy 
in  the  dairy  business  than  in  general  farming  is  f oimd 
in  all  of  the  states  of  this  group  in  which  dairying  is  a 
leading  business,  but  not,  for  example,  to  a  noticeable 
degree  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where  large 
dairies  are  few. 

With  regard  to  live  stock  other  than  cows  and  hogs, 
the  tenant  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  has  less  than  his  proportional 
share.  As  in  the  North  Central  states,  the  tenants 
here  raise  relatively  more  hogs  than  do  owners.  It  is 
in  dairying  alone  that  an  important  exception  in  re- 
lation to  tenancy  is  apparent.  Perhaps  a  word  of 
caution  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  large  proportion 
(probably  75  per  cent)  of  the  dairies  are  in  the  hands 
of  land-owning  farmers;  but  the  general  low  rate  of 
tenancy  in  other  lines  gives  the  dairy  tenant  promi- 
nence. 

More  important  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  except  the  extreme  West  is  the  fruit  farming 
of  the  North  Atlantic  states,  and  in  this  fact  hes  a 
considerable  part  ot  the  explanation  of  the  low  rate  of 
tenancy  in  this  section.  In  the  1900  census  about 
one  farm  in  sixteen  in  this  group  was  classified  as  a 
fruit  farm,  but  this  hardly  gives  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  situation,  since  a  very  great  deal  of  fruit  must 
have  been  produced  on  other  farms,  where  it  was  a 
very  important  som-ce  of  income,  even  tho  not  the  lead- 
ing one.  The  tenants  are  in  charge  of  about  four-fifths 
of  their  proportional  nmnber  of  distinctively  fruit 
farms,  but  in  quantity  of  fruit  produced  they  rank 
much  lower.    Of  small  fruits  the  tenant  grows  com- 
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paratively  little,  and  the  same  is  true,  to  an  even  greater 
degree,  of  grapes,  and  hardly  less  so  of  peaches  and 
pears«  Apples  are  more  generally  grown  and  are 
foimd  to  some  extent  on  almost  all  farms  in  the  East, 
thus  bringing  the  proportion  grown  by  the  tenant  a 
little  above  that  of  the  other  fruits.  Fruit  growing 
and  tenant  farming  are  not  compatible.  The  best 
results  in  fruit  growing  demand  continuous  and  con- 
fiostent  plans  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  a  con- 
dition necessarily  absent  in  the  usual  case  of  tenancy. 
Something  more  than  the  moderate  extension  of  period 
of  occupancy  noted  in  connection  with  the  dairy  tenants 
would  be  required  to  make  it  feasible  for  the  tenant 
to  become  a  successful  fruit  grower.  The  tenant  can 
leave  the  ordinary  farm  in  a  sufficiently  discouraging 
condition  after  his  own  interest  in  it  has  ceased,  but 
a  fruit  farm  under  such  circumstances  would  suffer 
vastly  greater  deterioration.  For  example,  a  vineyard 
left  unpruned  or  a  strawberry  bed  neglected  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  source  of  profit  dxuring  the  first  year 
following.  Even  orchard  trees  are  the  objects  of 
constant  sohcitude  where  good  results  are  obtained. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  owner- 
ship high  and  tenancy  low  in  districts  where  fruit  is 
a  leading  crop. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  coiu'se,  that  the  price 
of  land  in  census  reports  includes  the  value  of  all 
perennial  plants  growing  upon  it.  Hence  these  re- 
ported values  may  cover  up  the  fact  that  land  not 
already  planted  to  fruit,  but  suitable  for  such  use, 
may  be  had  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  In  this 
possibility  of  buying  land,  usually  in  small  tracts  and 
at  a  low  price,  hes  a  great  part  of  the  explanation  of 
ownership  as  opposed  to  tenancy.  It  is  possible  under 
such  conditions  for  a  man  of  small  means  to  acquire 
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ownership.  But  after  developing  such  a  farm  he 
hesitates  to  lease  it  to  a  tenant,  well  knowing  the 
difficulties  and  care  involved  in  keeping  it  in  running 
order.  And  the  tenant  on  his  part  is  seldom  ambitious 
to  undertake  the  management  of  such  a  farm.  If  he 
were,  he  would  more  likely  start,  in  a  small  way,  as 
the  owner  of  a  few  acres  out  of  which  to  make  a  fruit 
farm  of  his  own. 

Good  examples  of  the  low  proportion  of  tenancy 
among  fruit  growers  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  where 
tenancy,  in  spite  of  a  relatively  high  price  of  land,  is 
decidedly  low,  being  in  some  instances  under  half  the 
average  rate  for  the  state.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
there  is  some  confusion  of  evidence,  since  of  the  ten 
counties  leading  in  fruit  production  five  lie  within 
and  five  without  the  main  grain-growing  district. 
For  those  within  this  district  the  low  rate  of  tenancy 
for  fruit  farms  is  covered  up  by  the  high  rate  for  the 
grain-producing  farms,  —  very  thoroly  covered  on 
accoimt  of  the  greater  niunber  of  farms  of  the  latter 
type.  In  the  five  fruit-growing  counties  outside  the 
grain  district  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  in  every 
instance  well  below  the  general  average  for  the  state. 
In  the  other  states  of  the  group  the  fruit-growing  areas 
are  not  sufficiently  separate  from  the  general  farming 
areas  to  admit  of  separate  analysis  based  on  the  general 
statistics.  Within  these  states,  however,  the  propor- 
tion of  fruit  grown  by  tenants  is  as  elsewhere  low. 

Another  special  type  of  farming  of  much  importance 
in  the  North  Atlantic  states  is  that  of  growing  vege- 
tables. Unlike  fruit  farming  much  of  this  is  in  the 
hands  of  tenants.  In  the  first  place  many  such  farms 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  on  land  high  in  price,  often 
high  because  of  possible  uses  other  than  agricultural. 
Land  used  for  growing  vegetables  must  be  so  thoroly 
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tSled  that  the  danger  of  deterioration  is  small.  The 
frequent  moving  of  tenants  on  and  off  farms  of  this 
character  is  not  so  serious  a  drawback  as  it  is  in  many 
other  instances.  The  buildings  are  of  a  simple  char- 
acter, and  not  unusually  great  in  value.  The  crops 
are  almost  without  exertion  annuals.  The  equip- 
ment needed  for  running  the  farm  is  not  elaborate. 
Under  these  conditions  the  tenant  may  even  come  and 
go  within  the  year,  raise  a  good  crop,  and  yet  suffer 
but  the  minimum  loss  due  to  the  difficulties  of  moving 
and  adjusting  himself  to  a  new  environment.  Of  the 
numb^  of  farms  in  1900  on  which  v^etables  were  the 
main  source  of  income  the  tenants  held  about  14  per 
cent  more  than  their  proportional  share.  Yet,  as  in 
the  case  of  fruit,  the  proportion  of  vegetables  produced 
by  tenants  for  the  market  is  stiU  higher.  For  ex- 
ample, they  grow  about  26  per  cent  more  than  their 
proportion  of  potatoes,  and  almost  double  their  pro- 
p(»iaon  of  sweet  potatoes.  Tomatoes  and  melons 
are  likewise  favorite  crops  among  tenants  and  in  certain 
districts  especially  adapted  to  their  growth,  as  south- 
western New  Jersey,  about  half  of  the  total  crop  is 
grown  by  tenants.  In  making  a  considerable  niunber 
of  tests  on  this  subject  not  an  exception  was  found; 
the  vegetable-growing  business  seems  to  be  especially 
adi^ted  to  tenant  farming. 

Since  1880,  the  date  when  tenancy  statistics  were 
first  gathered,  the  percentage  of  tenancy  for  the  North 
Atlantic  states  has  been  low  in  comparison  with  that 
for  the  whole  country,  in  fact  lower  than  for  any  other 
group  except  the  extreme  West.  In  the  Western 
Division  conditions  may  properly  be  considered  ab- 
normal on  account  of  the  presence  of  many  newly 
developed  farms,  and  especially  because  so  many  of 
these  have  been  taken  recently  from  the  public  domain. 
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In  the  North  Atlantic  states,  however,  the  term  ab- 
normal hardly  applies,  since  farm  land  was  long  ago 
brought  into  use,  and  the  readjustments  which  have 
been  in  progress  are  no  greater  than  may  be  expected 
at  any  time.    Especially  is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  free  land  of  the  West  was  pretty  well 
gone  by  the  year  1880.    For  twenty  years  following 
1880  the  proportion  of  tenancy  not  only  increased, 
but  the  increase  was  shared  by  every  one  of  the  five 
geographical   divisions   and   by   almost   every   state. 
In  New  England  the  proportion  of  tenancy  has  been 
low  throughout,  but  in  1900  it  could  be  said  that 
there  had  been  an  important  increase  during  each  of 
the  preceding  two  decades.    In  the  North  Atlantic 
group  during  that  time  about  one  farm  in  twenty 
had  been  taken  from  the  category  of  ownership  and 
added  to  that  of  tenancy.    The  portents  were  ominous. 
It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  fifth  act  of  the  play 
would  represent  the  farmer  divorced  from  his  land. 
True  a  very  few  states,  three  New  England  states, 
for  example,  had  shown  for  one  or  both  of  the  decades 
preceding  a  slight  tendency  downward  in  the  rate  of 
tenancy,  but  only  one  of  them  had  a  smaller  proportion 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  that  an  un- 
important amount.    Now,  at  the  end  of  another  ten 
years,  every  one  of  the  nine  states  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  shows  a  positive,  tho  not  great,  gain  in  owner- 
ship, and  corresponding  decline  in  tenancy.    Nearly 
three  farms  in  every  hundred  passed  over  from  the  one 
class  to  the  other.    This  amounts  to  a  decrease  of  16 
per  cent  in  the  nmnber  of  farms  operated  by  tenants, 
in  the  face  of  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  the  number 
so  operated  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.    In  1900  the 
rate  of  tenancy  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  was  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  that  for  the  United  States;  now  it  is  less 
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PER  CENT  OF  TENANCY  1880-1910 
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than  50  per  cent.  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  has 
brought  about  such  a  striking  change  in  the  tenancy 
aq)ect  of  the  eastern  states,  including  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  addition  to  the  North  Atlantic  group,  four 
more  states  immediately  to  the  south.  Neither  is 
this  decline  in  tenancy  a  symptom  of  decUning  agri- 
culture; for  these  states,  notwithstanding  a  falling 
off  in  certain  particulars,  all  things  counted,  make  a 
good  showing. 

The  low  proportion  of  tenancy  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes.  The 
most  important  of  these  are,  first,  the  low  price  of  land 
per  acre;  second,  a  set  of  circumstances  resulting  in 
comparatively  small  farms,  these  two  facts  combining 
to  give  a  low  value  to  the  farm  as  a  unit;  third,  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  farming  such  as  lends  itself 
easily  to  a  system  of  tenancy,  and  in  its  stead  a  type 
requiring  ownership  of  the  land  in  order  to  insure  good 
reenilts.  That  there  are  other  factors  involved  cannot 
be  doubted;  but  these  statistics  seem  to  indicate  which 
are  the  decisive  factors. 

Benjamin  H.  Hibbabd. 

UnTTED  8tATC8  CBNaXJB  BUBXAU. 
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THE  COMMISSION   HOUSE  IN   LATIN 
AMERICAN  TRADE 

SUMMARY 

Method  of  buaneas  in  the  trade  with  South  America;  the  oommia- 
don  house  problem,  118.  —  Three  groups  of  South  American  coun- 
tries; nature  and  extent  of  the  exports  to  each,  121.  —  Ten  groups  of 
exported  articles;  by  what  method  they  are  handled,  126.  —  Char- 
acter and  proportion  of  the  exports  handled  by  conunission  houses,  132. 
—  Doubts  whether  manufacturers  are  wise  in  dispensing  with  such 
houses,  135. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  about 
our  trade  relations  with  Latin  America.  A  glowing 
picture  is  usually  drawn  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
trade,  and  appeal  is  made  to  our  manufacturers  for 
study  and  cultivation  of  the  South  American  markets, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  apathy  is  censured  and 
our  methods  sharply  criticised.  The  manufactiffer 
is  urged  to  seek  South  America  as  his  natural  field, 
but  is  told  that  shipping  faciUties  are  inadequate;  he 
is  informed  that  long  credits  must  be  granted,  but 
that  there  are  no  friendly  banks  to  assist  him  and 
discount  his  bills;  it  is  impressed  upon  him  that  his 
goods  must  be  brought  to  the  personal  attention  of 
the  buyer  abroad,  but  he  learns  that  personal  repre- 
sentatives in  this  distant  market  are  costly  and  too 
often  incompetent.  Perplexed  and  inexperienced  in 
foreign  commerce,  he  is  exhorted  to  hasten  before 
his  well-equipped  and  alert  European  competitors, 
already  established,  totally  occupy  the  field. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 

how  our  present  annual  trade  with  South  America, 

us 
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amounting  to  $560,000,000  is  constituted,  how  such 
a  vohune  of  business,  by  no  means  insignificant,  has 
been  built  up,  and  how  it  is  now  handled  and  financed. 
If  the  export  commission  house  takes  the  leading  place 
in  this  inquiry,  it  is  not  because  the  writer,  himself 
engaged  in  this  business,  desires  to  appear  as  its  apol- 
ogist, but  because  it  is  in  fact  the  most  important 
factor  in  oiu*  South  American  trade.  The  export 
commission  house  was  the  pioneer  in  developing  this 
branch  of  our  commerce,  and  even  today  secures  and 
finances  70%  of  the  business  actually  done.  Its  func- 
tions and  activities  deserve  impartial  consideration. 

As  a  preliminary  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine 
briefly  the  character  of  our  export  transactions  with 
our  southern  neighbors. 

No  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  illustrates  better 
than  Latin  America  the  fact,  often  overlooked,  that 
buying  power  is  not  commensurate  with  population. 
All  of  its  component  countries  are  very  sparsely  popu- 
lated in  proportion  to  their  size  and  resources.  Im- 
mense Brazil,  with  a  territory  one  third  larger  than 
the  United  States,  has  barely  twenty-one  million 
inhabitants.  Prosperous  Argentina,  rapidly  coming 
to  a  leading  position  as  a  grain-producing  and  cattle- 
raising  coimtry,  depends  on  only  seven  millions  for 
its  development,  while  Bolivia,  twice  as  large  as  France, 
has  not  much  over  a  million  people.  Yet  for  1910 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America  amounted 
to  over  $2,000,000,000,  about  equally  divided  between 
e]qx)rts  and  imports.  Our  share  of  this  total  was 
$562,000,000,  or  28%. 

The  purchases  from  us  by  Latin  America  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1910,  reached  the  not  un- 
satisfactory total  of  $258,580,000  as  compared  with 
only  $65,000,000  taken  by  the  Far  East  with  its  teem- 
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ing  millions.  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  estimates  that  we  supply  Latin  America 
with  24%  of  all  the  goods  which  it  imports,  while  we 
furnish  the  rest  of  the  world  with  only  14%  of  its 
purchases  from  abroad.  Oiu*  present  trade  with 
Latin  American  countries  represents  19%  of  oiu* 
entire  foreign  trade.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  countries  are  only  just  beginning 
to  develop  their  enormous  resources  and  that  their 
population  as  it  increases  will  not  only  maintain  but 
will  surely  augment  its  present  purchasing  power, 
it  seems  clear  that  we  have  a  field  for  the  extension 
of  our  trade  actually  more  valuable  than  the  Far  East 
and  comparatively  more  valuable  than  Europe. 

A  little  more  than  one  half  of  our  total  interchange 
with  Latin  America  is  composed  of  what  we  import, 
consisting  principally  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
products,  which  need  be  considered  in  the  present 
discussion  only  so  far  as  they  are  received  in  direct 
payment  for  exported  goods.  Since  these  products 
are  staples,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  hard  woods, 
hides,  and  ores,  which  are  handled  in  bulk  on  a  large 
scale,  the  merchants  who  deal  in  them  tend  to  specialize, 
limiting  their  transactions  to  one  or  another  of  the 
articles.  The  exports,  however,  are  more  diversified 
in  character  and  demand  special  attention.  Those 
covering  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
1910,  were  distributed  among  the  five  general  divisions 
of  Latin  America  as  follows:  — 

To  Haiti  and  San  Domingo $8,482,000 

To  Cuba 53,784,000 

To  Mexico 63,859,000 

To  Central  America 32,152,000 

To  South  America 100,304,000 

Total $258,581,000 
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It  might  be  better  for  our  purpose  to  r^roup  these 
expcHiB  accordmg  to  the  countries  m  which  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  and  methods  of  transacting  business 
are  identical  or  practically  the  same.  This  would 
reduce  the  niunber  of  groups  to  three  only  and  give 
the  following  totals:  — 

Groap     L  —  Cuba  and  Mexico $117,643,000 

Grotq>    IL  —  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  Central 

America,  Veneauela,  Colombia .      50,946,000 
Qroiq>m.  — Balance  erf  South  America     .   .   .      89,903,000 


$258,581,000 


Cuba  and  Mexico,  composing  Group  I,  present 
q)ecial  features,  as  these  are  the  two  countries  of  Latin 
America  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  American 
capital  is  invested,  represented  approximately  by 
$150,000,000  in  the  first  country  and  by  $750,000,000 
in  the  second  country,  out  of  a  total  of  about  $1,223,- 
000,000  in  all  Latin  America.  As  these  investments 
are  largely  in  such  enterprises  as  railways,  tramlines, 
mines,  and  plantations,  it  is  natural  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  and  suppUes  required  should 
come  from  the  United  States;  "  trade  follows  the 
loan,  not  the  flag."  Moreover,  the  linking  of  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  by  lines  of  railroads,  the  close 
pditical  aflKliation  of  Cuba  with  us,  and  the  extension 
of  AmOTcan  banking  facilities  to  both  coimtries,  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  American  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer to  do  business  in  them  on  practically  the 
same  terms  as  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  business  is  now  done  direct  by 
the  manufacturers,  the  most  successful  of  whom  have 
established  their  own  branches  or  selling  agencies  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Quite  different  conditions  maintain  in  the  coimtries 
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of  our  second  group.  Here  the  prevailing  commercial 
practice  is  that  of  barter  or  exchange  of  products 
without  the  intervention  of  the  machinery  of  banking. 
They  happen  also  to  be  the  countries  which  have  been 
somewhat  imstable  politically^  and  it  is  this  very 
instability  and  the  consequent  lack  of  development 
of  interior  means  of  communication  that  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  international  banks  and 
necessitated  the  retention  of  this  somewhat  primitive 
and  inconvenient  method  of  trade.  The  American 
exporter  and  importer  engaged  in  business  with  these 
countries  is  as  a  rule  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
Central  American  importer  at  the  coast  city  sends 
his  merchandise  to  his  clients  in  the  interior  who  in 
turn  forward  to  him  their  produce  or  articles  of  ex- 
portation. These  he  ships  to  his  commission  mer- 
chant in  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  who  sells  them 
on  commission  and  applies  the  proceeds  against  the 
value  of  his  own  invoices.  It  is  obvious  that  for  this 
class  of  trade  the  New  York  or  New  Orleans  com- 
mission merchant  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  machine. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  do  the  business  direct.  The  Central 
American  or  North  Coast  merchant  does  not  order 
enough  of  a  single  article  to  warrant  making  a  special 
shipment  of  it  or  to  justify  the  manufacturer  in  solic- 
iting at  large  expense  the  trade  direct,  in  ascertaining 
the  standing  and  responsibility  of  the  buyers,  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  specially  trained  staff  of 
clerks.  The  importer's  orders  consist  of  a  great 
variety  of  dijBferent  articles  which  the  commission 
merchant  buys  from  the  respective  manufacturers, 
assembles,  and  ships  together,  invoicing  them  at  the 
manufacturer's  export  prices,  and  charging  a  com- 
mission for  his  services  and  the  use  of  his  credit.    More- 
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ov^,  the  manufacturer,  especially  when  located  m 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  has  not  the  facilities 
for  disposing  advantageously  of  the  various  products 
which  would  be  received  in  payment. 

It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  business  has  its  dis- 
advantages and  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those 
who  have  convinced  themselves  of  the  probity  of 
their  foreign  clients;  for  goods  are  exported  and  pass 
from  the  owner^s  possession  and  control  without  any 
safeguard  of  final  payment,  capital  is  locked  up  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  re-employed  imtil  the 
transaction  is  hquidated,  and  the  time  of  liquidation 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  since  it  is  subject  to  such 
contingencies  as  the  uncertainty  of  crops  and  deficient 
means  of  communication.  The  export  conmiission 
house  has  imdertaken  these  complex  functions  and 
has  been  doing  the  work  well  for  many  years. 

The  third  group  in  our  classification,  composed  of 
the  remaining  repubUcs  of  South  America,  which  have 
shown  the  greatest  economic  advance,  is  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  coimtries,  with  the  exception 
of  Ecuador,  which  might  possibly  be  included  in  Group 
n,  are  well  served  with  a  system  of  international 
banks.  Several  English,  Grerman,  Italian,  and  French 
banks  have  well-established  branches  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  BoUvia, 
and  sub-branches  or  agencies  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  Most  of  these  really  great  banks  also  have 
agencies  or  correspondents  in  New  York. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the 
coimtries  of  Group  III  is  that  the  individual  transac- 
tions are  as  a  rule  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  Group 
n.  This  circmnstance,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
extensive  international  banking  system,  has  had  its 
influ^ice  on  the  methods  of  conducting  business  in 
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this  part  of  Latin  America.  An  importer  need  not  be, 
and  seldom  is,  an  exporter.  The  articles  of  export 
from  these  countries,  such  as  the  com,  wheat,  flour, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  animal  products  of  the  Argentine 
Republic;  the  coffee,  cacao,  hides,  and  rubber  of 
Brazil;  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  copper  of  Chile;  the 
cotton,  sugar,  copper,  and  fertilizers  of  Peru;  and  the 
tin  and  rubber  of  Bolivia,  —  are  each  of  sufficient 
importance  and  are  handled  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  specialized.  E^fficient  cable  service  enables 
the  large  exporter  to  know  exactly  what  price  he  can 
receive  in  New  York,  London,  or  Hambiu^  for  his 
wheat,  coffee,  or  rubber  and  what  he  can  afford  to  pay 
the  farmer  or  gatherer  for  his  produce;  and  the  in- 
ternational banking  facilities  are  so  ample  that  he 
can  receive  the  actual  cash  for  his  shipment  as  soon 
as  it  is  placed  on  board  the  outgoing  steamer.  Thus 
the  producer  also  can  obtain  the  full  market  value  of 
his  produce  in  cash,  less  the  middleman's  commission, 
and  has  no  need  to  ship  on  consignment  and  wait 
months  for  his  money.  For  the  same  reasons,  the 
American  exporter  to  these  coimtries  can  draw  drafts 
against  the  shipments  of  merchandise  that  he  makes 
—  they  may  be  at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  sight 
or  even  longer  time  —  and  discount  them  with  the 
foreign  banks,  provided  his  credit  is  good  in  London, 
Hambiu^,  or  Paris,  or  at  least  receive  advances  on 
account.    He  need  not  be  also  an  importer. 

It  is  evident  that  these  are  conditions  which  may 
tempt  the  manufacturer  to  seek  direct  trade  without 
the  intervention  of  the  conmiission  merchant;  but 
he  has  other  factors  to  consider  before  definitely  com- 
mitting himself  to  this  policy.  He  must  decide  whether 
his  product  is  one  that  can  be  shipped  in  bulk  or  in 
such  quantity  or  value  that  it  can  go  by  itself,  whether 
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the  margin  of  profit  in  connection  with  the  prospective 
demand  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessarily  large 
sdling  expenses  and  the  maintenance  of  a  special  cleri- 
cal staff  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  whether  his 
banking  facilities  are  such  that  he  can  grant  the  required 
credit  without  tying  up  too  much  of  his  capital. 

To  simomarize  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  three 
groups  of  Latin  American  countries:  Group  I  offers 
special  attractions  to  those  manufacturers  who  wish 
to  do  a  direct  business.  Group  II  presents  no  such 
inducanents  to  them,  and  Group  III  is  an  open  field 
for  the  commission  houses  and  for  manufacturers  of 
a  certain  class  if  they  can  comply  with  certain  fixed 
conditions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  actual 
shipments  to  these  different  groups  and  the  channels 
through  which  they  pass  bear  out  these  findings. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  shipments  to  Latin  America 
may  be  condensed  and  classified  imder  ten  general 
headings.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  cover 
lines  of  products  and  manufactures  in  which  the 
United  States  enjoys  an  undoubted  advantage  and 
which  are  most  free  from  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Some  of  them  are  necessities  of  life  which 
cannot  be  pim^hased  elsewhere.  The  following  are  these 
ten  general  headings  and  the  percentage  which  each 
represents  of  our  total  exports  to  Latin  America:  — 

Food  Producto $33,800,000  13    % 

Steel  Products  &  R.  R.  Material 21,300,000  8^% 

Lumber  &  Office  Furniture 17,500,000  6Ji% 

Ptetroleam  ProductB 12,025,000  4Ji% 

Agrieoltuiallinplements  &  Twine 10,850,000  4    % 

Boots,  Shoes  &  Leather      8,000,000  3    % 

Electrical  Machines  &  Instruments 7,000,000  2%% 

Cottcm  A  Cotton  Goods 6,325,000  2^% 

TypewritaB,  Phonographs  k  Sewing  Machines  4,000,000  \\i% 

Naval  Stores 2,500,000  1     % 

$123,300,000        47>^% 
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The  remaining  52^%  of  our  shipments,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
articles,  very  few  of  which  attain  individually  sufficient 
volume  or  value  to  be  specified  separately  in  our 
statistics.  The  most  conspicuous  group  among  them 
is  Builders'  Hardware,  amounting  to  $14,500,000  or 
5^%  of  our  total  exports,  and  comprising  all  kinds 
of  tools,  cutlery,  and  general  hardware.  Shipments 
of  $4,000,000  worth  of  coal  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  are 
also  prominent,  but  can  be  attributed  without  doubt 
to  the  American  industrial  interests  in  these  coimtries, 
as  practically  no  coal  was  shipped  to  other  parts  of 
Latin  America.^  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  other  than  American  engineers  to  use  American 
steam  coals,  on  account  of  the  special  care  required  in 
tending  the  fires.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  practically 
all  of  the  remaining  unspecified  45%  is  the  result  of 
orders  taken  by  the  export  commission  houses  and 
shipped  and  financed  by  them. 

Analyzing  a  little  more  closely  the  items  included 
under  each  of  the  ten  general  headings,  some  interesting 
features  appear.  It  will  be  learned  that  $11,000,000 
of  meat  products  and  lard  went  to  Cuba  and  Mexico 
alone,  where  the  big  packing  houses  have  established 
their  own  branches  or  selling  agencies.  The  remaining 
two  and  a  half  millions  were  taken  by  the  countries  of 
Group  II  and  Group  III  and  were  shipped  through 
the  commission  houses.  Practically  all  of  the  $4,000,- 
000  of  wheat  and  com  were  also  for  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
but  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  conmiission  houses, 
as  is  usual  with  all  raw  products  subject  to  daily  fluc- 
tuations in  price.    Out  of  the  $11,700,000  of  flour, 

>  Since  the  bfigJnnlng  of  the  current  year  several  full  carfoes  of  coal  have  been 
■hipped  to  BraslL  They  have,  however,  all  been  destined  for  the  extieuie  north  or 
extreme  south  of  the  countiy,  where  American  Intwests  are  In  control  of  smne  of  the 
railroads. 
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Cuba  accounted  for  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  balance 
being  divided  about  equally  among  Brazil,  Central 
America,  and  the  rest  of  South  America.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  all  of  the  Cuban  business  was  done  direct 
by  the  millers,  while  all  the  sales  to  the  remaiader  of 
Latin  America  were  made  through  the  export  com- 
mission houses.  Before  the  Spanish-American  war 
all  the  business  to  Cuba  also  was  handled  by  the  com- 
nussion  houses;  at  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the 
idand  was  overrun  by  American  drummers,  among 
them  rqiresentatives  of  millers,  both  large  and  small, 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  and  not  always  too 
scrupulous  to  refrain  from  selling  a  quality  which 
might  not  be  suited  to  the  pmrpose  of  the  buyer. 

With  cotton-seed  oil  the  situation  is  similar.  Mexico 
consumed  over  one  half  of  the  $3,000,000  worth  that 
was  exported,  receiving  it  direct  from  the  crushers. 
Argentina  was  next  in  importance,  taking  its  supplies 
through  the  commission  houses,  as  did  the  rest  of 
Latin  America. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  our  export  trade, 
it  should  be  noted  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  Brazil 
was  a  heavy  consumer  of  American  lard  and  bacon. 
Today  the  exports,  except  to  the  Amazon  valley,  are 
practically  nil,  as  the  Brazilian  home  product  supplies 
that  coimtry^s  want.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton-seed 
oiL  In  the  case  of  flour  the  Ai^entine  product  has 
pushed  the  American,  which  formerly  controlled  all 
Brazil,  back  half  way  up  the  coast,  so  that  our  exports 
today,  except  in  limited  quantities,  seldom  reach  south 
of  Pemambuco.  The  restriction  of  these  three  items 
represents  a  considerable  loss  of  trade  to  the  export 
commission  house. 

The  principal  single  item  under  the  exports  of  steel 
products  and  railroad  mataial  for  the  past  year  (1910) 
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was   steel    rails    amounting    to   a    little   more    than 
$5,000,000;  this  naturally  includes  rails  for  plantations 
and  industrial  purposes,  for  tramlines  and  steam  rail- 
ways.   The  plantation  and  industrial  rails  were  practi- 
cally all  piu'chased  through  the  commission  houses,  the 
other  rails  were  for  the  most  part  sold  direct  by  the 
manufacturers  to  the  tram  or  railroad  companies  or 
their  financial  agents,  in  many  cases  located  in  Europie. 
Nearly  $2,000,000  of  the  total  quantity  was  taken  by 
Mexican  railroads  largely  controlled  by  American  inter- 
ests and  by  industrial  companies  backed  by  American 
capital.     Rails  to  a  value  of   $500,000,  mostly  for 
industrial  purposes  and  financed  by  export  commission 
houses,  went  to  Central  America,  and  only  $2,500,000 
of  value  to  the  rest  of  South  America.    Yet  Brazil 
alone  imported  from  various  countries  $6,500,000  or 
more,  of  which  our  share  was  only  $900,000.    Belgium 
secured  the  bulk  of  the  business.    Freight  and  pas- 
senger cars  are  next  in  importance  with  a  total  of 
$4,780,000,  of  which  again  the  greater  portion,  $3,000,- 
000,  was  taken  by  Cuba  and  Mexico.    This  business 
was  done  either  direct  by  the  builders  or  through 
export  houses  which  were  the  special  agents  of  the 
builders.     Four  million  dollars  would  represent  the 
total  shipments  of  steel  wire,  handled  ahnost  entirely 
by  the  commission  houses  and  well  distributed  among 
the  three  groups.  Group  I  taking  about  $1,500,000, 
Group  II,  $750,000,  and  Group  III,  $1,750,000.    The 
$3,000,000    of   steel    and  iron   pipe,  however,  went 
entirely  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of 
$400,000  to  Central  America,  which  would  indicate 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  Europe 
in  this  article  and  obtained  what  trade  we  did  only  on 
account  of  American  capital  investments  or  proximity 
of  the  market.    Structiu-al  steel  has  been  exported  from 
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the  United  States  only  in  the  last  few  years,  but  last 
year  attained  the  total  of  $2,500,000.  This  development 
k  due  largdy  to  the  establishment  of  selling  agencies  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Latin  America  mider  the  charge  of  engineers  who  can 
give  expat  advice.  These  agencies  are  supplied  with 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  of  standard  shapes  from 
which  prompt  delivery  can  be  made.  Thus  the  large 
buyers  are  taken  care  of  direct,  and  only  the  smaller 
dealers  are  left  to  the  commission  merchant.  Loco* 
motives  to  the  value  of  $1,700,000  complete  this  second 
general  heading,  and  in  this  instance  most  of  the  busi- 
nesB  was  done  by  some  export  commission  house  pro- 
tected by  an  exclusive  agency  arrangement  with  the 
manufacturer. 

In  tlie  third  general  class,  composed  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  oak  lumber,  and  office  furniture,  the  Unit^  States 
has  little  or  no  competition.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fuU  cargoes  sent  direct  to  Cuba  by  the  miUs  and 
scHne  few  direct  transactions  in  fmniture,  this  consider- 
able trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  houses. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  largest  importer  of 
agricultural  impl^nents  and  binder  twine,  taking  a 
total  of  $8,560,000  in  value,  of  which  at  least  75%  was 
dui^ied  direct  by  the  manufacturers,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
which  with  its  immense  resources  can  afford  to  grant 
the  extended  credit  required  for  the  sale  of  harvesting 
machines  and  can  furnish  the  necessary  staff  of  tech- 
nical experts  to  see  that  they  are  properly  set  up  and 
operated  during  the  reaping  season.  Cuba  and 
Mexico's  $900,000  can  also  be  considered  direct  busi- 
ness, while  the  remaining  $1,350,000  must  be  nearly 
all  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  export  commission 
houses. 
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The  total  exports  of  petroleum  products  are  composed 
of  about  $500,000  of  paraffin;  $2,000;000  of  lubricating 
oil;  $1,500,000  of  crude  oil;  and  $8,000,000  of  kerosene 
and  naphtha.  The  entire  amoimt  of  the  paraffin  and 
crude  oil  was  taken  by  Cuba  and  Mexico  direct  from 
the  producers  or  their  agents;  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lubricating  oil  was  also  sold  by  the  direct  agencies 
of  the  refiners.  The  case  of  kerosene  and  naphtha, 
however,  is  quite  diiBferent.  As  long  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  its  allied  companies  were  alone  in 
this  business,  they  refrained  from  seeking  or  accepting 
direct  business  in  Latin  America,  allowing  all  the 
transactions  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  export 
commission  houses.  During  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, independent  refiners  have  entered  the  field  and 
by  direct  sales  and  shipments  on  consignment  have 
secured  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the  trade. 
As  this  is  competition  of  a  class  which  cannot  easily 
be  met  by  a  middleman  who  has  no  control  of  the 
basis  price,  the  probability  is  that  this  important  item 
of  our  export  trade  will  soon  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  commission  merchant  through  the  establishment 
of  direct  selling  agencies  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. ^ 

Over  five-eighths  of  our  business  in  boots,  shoes,  and 
leather  was  with  Cuba  and  Mexico,  which  have  been 
overrun  with  salesmen  from  our  shoe  and  leather 
factories;  the  balance  has  been  handled  through  the 
middlemen. 

Of  our  exports  of  electrical  machinery  and  instru- 
ments it  will  be  foimd  that  nearly  $5,000,000  out  of 
the  total  of  $7,000,000  were  taken  by  Mexico  and 

1  Sinoe  this  artlole  waa  written  (July)  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  chartered 
for  its  own  account  nine  steamers  to  carry  to  the  River  Plate  full  cargoes  of  kerosene 
and  naphtha  in  cases,  which  will  be  marketed  through  its  own  selling  agencies.  Two 
of  these  steamers  have  already  been  despatched. 
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BraziL  The  large  exports  to  these  two  countries 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  influence  of  American 
capital  investments  in  Mexico  ^and  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  American  and  Canadian  Company  controls  all 
the  dectric  traction,  lighting,  and  power  privil^es 
ci  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  that  the  similar 
privil^es  in  other  Brazilian  cities  are  held  by  a  strong 
Brazilian  firm  representing  some  of  our  electric  manu- 
facturing companies.  Cuba's  share  was  three  quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  due  also  to  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  capital.  The  remaining  $1,250,000 
was  distributed  among  the  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  was  the  portion  secured  by  the  commis- 
sbn  houses. 

The  reasons  for  our  comparatively  poor  showing 
in  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  have  been  discussed 
too  often  to  require  consideration  here.  Mexico  took 
all  of  the  $700,000  worth  of  raw  cotton  exported  and 
only  $225,000  of  the  manufactured  product.  She,  as 
wdl  as  Brazil,  has  well-established  mills  of  her  own 
that  supply  her  wants  in  the  coarser  grades  of  cotton 
goods,  the  only  class  in  which  America  appears  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  Europe.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  remainder  went  to  Cuba,  Central  America,  and 
Colombia,  the  nearby  coimtries,  and  to  Chile,  which, 
having  no  mills  of  her  own,  finds  the  United  States 
nearer  in  point  of  time  as  a  source  of  supply  for  rough 
goods.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  under  this  heading  only 
$1,000,000  out  of  the  total  of  $6,000,000  was  sold  direct 
by  the  manufacturers. 

The  typewriters,  phonographs,  and  sewing  machines 
that  are  sold  in  Latin  America  are  patented  articles 
controlled  by  very  large,  strong  companies.  The 
busmess  was  first  developed  by  the  conmiission  houses, 
but  once    a  foothold  was  secured,  these  companies 
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took  it  into  their  own  hands,  establishing  thdr  agencies 
and  depots  in  the  principal  cities  of  Latin  America, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  sell  to  the  individual  buyer  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  small,  out-of-the-way  places 
they  have  still  left  to  the  commission  merchant. 

The  United  States  has  practically  no  competition 
in  rosin  and  turpentine,  the  principal  items  of  naval 
stores,  and  the  amount  exported  is  simply  a  question 
of  demand.  As  with  most  staple  products  the  inter- 
vention of  a  commission  house  is  usual  and,  in  fact, 
ahnost  necessary. 

The  above  analysis,  tho  only  an  approximate 
estimate,  indicates  that  somewhat  more  than  70%  of 
our  total  exports  to  Latin  America  is  at  the  present 
time  handled  by  the  export  commission  houses.  If 
Cuba  and  Mexico  were  excluded  from  the  coimt,  the 
percentage  would  be  much  larger.  The  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  total  that  has  been  lost  by  the  commission 
merchant  is  accountable  to  the  direct  sales  by  manu- 
facturers and  packers  to  nearby  and  closely  allied 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  to  the  materials  and  supplies  fur- 
nished to  enterprises  financed  by  American  capital, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  their  own  relations  in  the 
principal  centers  of  South  America  proper  by  such 
large  combinations  as  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  and  a  few  other  large  companies. 
The  petroleum  products  will  also  soon  be  removed 
from  the  open  market,  and  the  modem  tendency  of 
large  corporations  to  market  their  products  through 
their  own  selling  organizations  may  lead  some  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  of  simdry  machinery  to  open 
their  own  branches  in  countries  like  Brazil  and  the 
Ai^entine  Republic.  Thus  the  field  narrows  for  the 
commission  merchant.    It  is  a  serious  question  whether, 
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under  tiie  present  method  of  trade,  he  can  afford  to 
handle  and  finance  the  thousand  and  one  articles,  not 
wortliy  of  specification,  that  go  to  make  up  45%  of 
our  entire  exports,  if  his  trade  is  limited  to  them  by 
the  elimination  of  the  bulk  or  staple  articles  which 
require  little  labor  to  sell  and  mount  quickly  in  value. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  conmiission  merchant 
has  earned  on  the  larg^  turn-over  in  staple  articles 
sold  in  large  quantities  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
Tn^jntAJn  his  offices  and  salesmen  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Latin  America,  employ  the  expert  staff  neces- 
sary in  his  home  office,  cover  his  general  running 
expenses,  and  accept  and  execute  orders  for  general 
merchandise  on  the  same  basis  of  profit  or  commission 
as  the  bulk  goods.  It  does  not  require  any  more 
labor  or  time  to  secure  an  order  for  ten  thousand  cases 
of  kerosene  valued  at  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars 
tiian  it  does  to  take  an  order  for  five  hundred  dozen 
of  padlocks  worth  only  five  himdred  dollars.  In  the 
first  case  the  commission  merchant  might  earn  $250, 
in  the  second  case,  only  $12.50.  In  order  to  gain  a 
suffici^it  turn-over  in  general  merchandise  sold  in 
small  quantities  he  would  be  obliged  to  increase  largely 
his  selling  force  and  also  his  clerical  staff,  as  the  detailed 
ncftk  of  handling  such  business  is  enormous.  Such  ex- 
pansion would  involve  a  great  increase  in  expenditures, 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  imder  the  prevailing 
percentage  of  profit;  yet  that  percentage  is  extremely 
difficult  to  increase  unless  the  manufacturers  make 
radical  changes  in  their  present  methods  of  bringing 
their  goods  to  the  attention  of  the  ultimate  buyers 
and  of  negotiating  their  sales. 

The  advice  that  is  so  indiscriminately  distributed 
to  manufacturers  to  seek  direct  connections  abroad 
may  not  only  in  some  cases  cause  considerable  capital 
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loss  to  the  manufacturers  but,  if  generally  followed, 
might  also  eventually  lead  to  a  decrease  rather  than  an 
increase  of  our  export  transactions.    Hitherto  it  has 
cost  the  general  manufacturer  nothing  to  market  his 
goods  in  Latin  America  beyond  the  trifling  expense 
of  publishing  a  few  special  catalogues.    He  has  received 
his  orders  from  the  export  commission  houses  and 
has  been  paid  prompt  cash  for  his  goods  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  placed  on  board  the  steamer  in  New 
York  or  other  ports  of  shipment.    He  has  also  been 
reUeved  to  a  great  extent  from  claims  from  foreign 
buyers,  when  the  goods  shipped  are  of  inferior  quality, 
or  not  according  to  order,  or  not  shipped  on  contract 
time.    Since  the  buyer  looks  first  to  the  commission 
merchant  and  holds  him  responsible  for  any  deviation 
from  his  contract  of  purchase,  the  export  commission 
house  has  shouldered  the  burden.    It  is  the  commission 
merchant,  fiu-thermore,  who  has  stood  all  the  expense 
of  maintaining  agents  and  salesmen  in  the  principal 
commercial    centers    of    Latin    America,    of    sending 
special  travellers  from  time  to   time,  of  emplo}dng 
experts  acquainted  with  foreign  languages  to  attend 
to  the  details  of  shipping,   correspondence,   making 
up  of  commercial  and  consular  invoices,  in  which  the 
slightest  mistake  or   deviation  from  the  prescribed 
form  will  involve  heavy  fines  in  the  foreign  custom 
houses,  who  advances  the  money  to  prepay  ocean 
freight  and  charges,  and  who  risks  his  capital  in  granting 
the  long  credits  required. 

The  commission  merchant  not  only  expends  and 
locks  up  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  machinery  for 
conducting  his  business,  but  also,  no  matter  how 
good  his  banking  faciUties  may  be,  is  obUged  to  tie 
up  as  margin  in  banks  an  amount  of  money  propor- 
tionate to  his  transactions,  and  alwajrs  has  a  contin- 
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gent  liability  for  the  entire  amount  of  his  transactions 
until  they  are  actually  liquidated,  a  period  of  time 
averaging  five  or  she  months.  Hence  a  commission 
motshant  whose  sales  may  average  $100,000  per 
month  is  constantly  carrying  a  liability  of  $500,000 
or  $600,000.  The  fact  that  the  sales  are  to  various 
eountries,  to  different  towns,  and  to  different  cus- 
tomers in  each  country,  with  different  dates  of  matu- 
rity, and  consist  of  many  different  classes  of  mer- 
diandise,  so  that  a  general  '^  deb&cle  "  is  practically 
inqx)68ible,  is  the  only  reason  that  he  is  able  to  discoimt 
his  bills  with  any  freedom  at  the  European  banks. 
An  individual  manufacturer  imless  exporting  on  a  very 
large  scale  could  not  expect  to  obtain  the  same  banking 
facilities. 

What  conditions,  then,  confront  the  manufacturer 
who  decides  to  cultivate  a  direct  trade  with  Latin 
America,  and  undertakes  first  to  get  a  foothold  in 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the  West  Coast  countries  ? 
He  already  receives  a  certain  amount  of  business 
through  the  commission  houses,  to  whom  he  has 
named  a  cash  price  covering  a  manufacturing  profit 
but  probably  lower  than  his  domestic  price,  since  he 
has  had  no  selling  expenses  to  consider,  and  has  been 
paid  cash.  If  he  believes  that  his  business  can  be 
increased  by  the  elimination  of  the  middleman  and 
by  direct  sale,  he  must  employ  a  competent  salesman, 
who  understands  his  product  and  speaks  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  at  a  salary  which  may  run  from  $2500 
to  $3000,  and  he  must  send  him  to  South  America. 
It  will  take  a  year  to  cover  the  countries  in  question 
on  a  preliminary  trip,  as  stays  of  a  month  or  even  two 
months  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  anything  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities.  The  cost  of  travelling 
will  average  at  least  ten  dollars  per  day.    In  the  first 
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town  that  his  traveller  visits,  he  will  find  that  Hie 
importer  has  been  receiving  his  goods  at  exactly  the 
price  paid  by  the  commission  merchant,  plus  the  firei^t 
charges  and  a  commission  of  only  2J4%  or  at  the 
most  5%,  and  that  he  is  given  ninety  days  time  after 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  which  to  make  payment, 
being  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum. 
Unless  he  can  continue  to  obtain  the  goods  at  the  same 
price  and  on  the  same  conditions  he  will  not  place  his 
orders.    Let  us  assume  that  the  manufacturer  con- 
forms to  the  conditions  and  is  successful  enough  to 
book  orders  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  during  the  year. 
When  he  comes  to  execute  the  orders  he  finds  that 
he  must  employ  a  special  clerk  to  make  out  his  invoices 
and  consular  papers  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  at  a 
salary  of  at  least  $1000  a  year,  and  in  addition,  if  he 
is  not  located  in  New  York,  he  must  pay  some  broker 
to  handle  the  shipping  papers  and  details.    He  cannot 
afford  to  withdraw  $50,000  from  his  manufacturing 
capital  and   seeks  to  discount  his  ninety  days  sight 
bills  on  the  foreign  buyers.    His  local  bank  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  or,  if  it  takes  them, 
must  perforce  pass  them  through  one  of  the  foreign 
banks  having  agencies  in  New  York  and  must  charge 
the  manufacturer  a  double  discount.    If  he  is  located 
in  New  York  or  its  vicinity,  he  may  be  able  to  arrange 
for  partial  discount  direct  with  the  foreign  banks,  but 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  leave  a  substantial  margin 
imdiscounted   which   will   curtail   his   manufactiuing 
capital.    When  he  casts  his  balance  sheet  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  finds  that  his  sales  may  have  increased, 
but  he  has  incurred  $7000  or  more  of  extra  expenses 
and  earned  only  an  additional  $2500  to  offset  them, 
and  has  tied  up  a  portion  of  his  working  capital.    The 
difference  goes  against  his  manufacturing  profit.     He 
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pockets  his  loss  and  in  the  future  is  likely  to  look  with 
an  unfavcN^le  eye  on  direct  export  business.  In 
the  meantime  the  commission  merchants  have  ceased 
to  solicit  or  accept  orders  for  his  goods  and  have  sub- 
stituted  a  competitive  line,  or  if  it  is  a  non-competitive 
fine,  have  dropped  that  class  of  business  entirely.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  recognizes  at  the  start  that  he 
must  raise  his  prices  in  order  to  cover  the  extra  ex- 
penses, he  is  likdy  to  defeat  his  object  and  diminish 
his  sales. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  case;  and  such 
eiq)eiiences  go  far  to  explain  the  slow  growth  of  that 
direct  trade  which  many  writers  and  speakers  advocate. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that 
rach  indiscriminate  advice  has  elements  of  real  danger. 

The  advocates  of  direct  business,  however,  will 
argue  that  the  conmiission  houses  do  not  vigorously 
piffih  general  lines  of  manufactured  goods.  The  fact 
is  that  they  do,  as  a  rule,  seek  such  business  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity  and  margin  of  profit,  but  they 
cannot  afford  under  the  present  conditions  to  devote 
as  much  time  and  effort  as  they  would  desire  when 
this  branch  of  trade  yields  no  more  commission  or 
profit  tiiian  staple  or  bulk  articles.  It  may  be  asked 
why  the  conunission  merchant  does  not  increase 
his  commission  or  percentage  of  profit  to  a  point 
that  will  compensate  him  for  extra  effort  ?  Prin- 
cipally because  the  over-eagerness  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  sell  makes  American  general  mer- 
diandise  the  least  profitable  of  any,  not  only  for  the 
foreign  merchant  who  imports  to  resell  but  also  for 
the  export  commission  merchant  or  middleman.  Fur- 
thermore, the  American  manufacturer,  as  a  class,  has 
not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  middlemen 
in  his  export  transactions  as  he  does  in  his  domestic 
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trade.  Any  merchant  in  Latin  America,  be  he  big 
or  small,  worthy  of  extended  credit  or  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  can  write  to  almost  any  American  manu- 
facturer and  be  quoted  the  lowest  export  price  for 
his  product  down  to  the  last  cash  discount;  catalogues 
are  sent  abroad  indiscriminately,  even  to  individual 
consumers,  showing  the  exact  price  at  which  the  largest 
jobbers  can  purchase  the  articles  advertised.  This 
simply  illustrates  a  lack  of  experience  in  foreign  trade 
and  contrasts  with  the  protection  which  European 
manufacturers,  such  as  the  German,  have  learned  to 
give  to  their  recognized  factors  in  the  more  highly 
developed  organization  of  foreign  commerce. 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation.  A  large  business  to 
Latin  America  has  been  built  up  largely  through  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  the  export  commission 
houses;  the  action  of  various  agencies  is  gradually 
removing  from  the  hands  of  the  commission  merchant 
many  lines  on  which  he  depends  to  give  his  business 
sufficient  volimoie  to  carry  his  heavy  fixed  expenses; 
deprived  of  those  lines,  he  might  not  earn  a  net  pro- 
fit on  the  smaller  simdry  lines  sufficient  under  the 
present  conditions  properly  to  compensate  for  his  capi- 
tal risk.  Eliminate  the  commission  house  and  many 
manufacturers  could  not  afford  to  do  a  direct  export 
business,  and  such  as  could  would  do  it  at  a  greatly 
increased  expense  and  be  obliged  to  raise  their  selling 
price  or  curtail  their  profits,  thus  either  increasing 
the  already  established  competition  from  Eim)pe  or 
diminishing  the  desirability  of  engaging  in  foreign 
trade. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  clear.  If ,  as  is  desirable 
and  will  ultimately  be  necessary,  we  are  to  develop 
our  foreign  market  for  goods  competing  with  the  man- 
ufactures of  Europe,  we  must  study  with  care  all  the 
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conditions  in  each  individual  case.  When  the  manu- 
facturer is  producing  on  a  large  scale  and  is  determined 
to  build  up  a  permanent  foreign  connection  he  may 
profitably  enter  the  field.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  present 
tendency  in  the  growth  of  direct  sales  to  Latin  America. 
But  for  the  use  of  the  greater  nimoiber  of  smaller  manu- 
facturer, selling  diversified  products,  there  is  at  hand 
an  admirable  mechanism  in  the  export  commission 
house.  Th^e  must  be,  however,  intelligent  coopera- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  due  consideration  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  middlemen. 

William  C.  Downs. 

Nkw  Totk. 
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FISHER'S  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  MONEY 

Professor  Irving  Fisher's  book,  The  Purchasing  Power 
of  Money,^  furnishes  an  encouraging  example  of  the  striking 
and  important  results  which  may  be  gained  in  a  well-worked 
field  of  economic  science,  even  when  no  revolutionary  changes 
in  fundamental  principles  are  proposed.  The  first  half  of 
the  volume  contains,  as  the  author  himself  points  out,  simply 
a  restatement  and  amplification  of  the  quantity  theory, 
with  no  essential  modifications  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  classical  economists.  At  every  stage  of  the  discussion^ 
however,  the  reader  wiU  find  much  of  value;  and  taken  as 
a  whole  it  is  easily  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  has  been  formulated.  Then 
follows  a  brilliant  attempt  at  the  statistical  verification  of  the 
theory,  which  in  some  directions  opens  up  a  new  field  for 
further  investigation.  In  the  final  chapter,  an  interesting 
proposal  is  brought  forward,  designed  to  secure  greater 
stability  in  prices;  a  proposal  which  should  prove  revolu* 
tionary  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  progressive  of  economists. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  quantity  theory,  an  analysis  is 
first  made  of  the  antecedent  influences  which  cause  changes 
in  the  five  familiar  magnitudes  of  the  equation  of  exchange, 
—  the  amoimt  of  money  in  circulation,  deposits  subject  to 
check,  their  respective  velocities  of  circulation,  and  the 
volume  of  trade.  The  summary  of  these  influences  by  the 
author  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  VIII  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  and  may  be  quoted  in  full  (pp.  149-150) : 

>  The  Purohaalng  Power  of  Money,  Ite  Detennlnatton  mnd  Rebitlon  to  Credit, 
Interest,  mnd  Crises,  by  Irvine  Fisher,  Professor  of  poUtleal  economy  in  Yale  Untverslty, 
Assisted  by  Harry  Q.  Brown,  Instructor  In  political  economy  In  Yale  Univeraity. 
New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  1011.     (pp.  zill+  fi06,  $3  net.) 
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"  Purchasing  power  has  been  studied  as  the  effect  of  five, 
and  cmly  five,  groups  of  causes.  The  five  groups  are  money, 
deposits,  their  velocities  of  circulation,  and  the  volume  of 
trade.  These  and  their  effects,  prices,  we  saw  to  be  con- 
nected by  an  equation  called  the  equation  of  exchange, 
MV+M'V'^SpQ.  The  five  causes,  in  turn,  we  found 
to  be  themselves  effects  of  antecedent  causes  lying  entirely 
outside  of  the  equation  of  exchange,  as  follows:  the  volume 
of  trade  will  be  increased,  and  therefore  the  price  level 
correspondingly  decreased  by  the  differentiation  of  human 
wants;  by  diversification  of  industry;  and  by  the  facilita- 
tion of  transportation.  The  velocities  of  circulation  will 
be  increased,  and,  therefore,  also  the  price  level  increased 
by  improvident  habits;  by  the  use  of  book  credit;  and  by 
rwgkd  transportation.  The  quantity  of  money  will  be 
increased,  and  therefore  the  price  level  increased  corres- 
pondingly by  the  import  and  the  minting  of  money,  and, 
antecedently,  by  the  mining  of  the  money  metal;  by  the 
mtroduction  of  another  and  initially  cheaper  money 
metal  through  bimetaUism;  and  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
and  other  paper  money.  The  quantity  of  deposits  will  be 
increased,  and  therefore  the  price  level  increased  by  exten- 
sicm  of  the  banking  system  and  by  the  use  of  book  credit. 
The  reverse  causes,  of  course,  produce  reverse  effects." 

All  these  propositions  are  set  forth  clearly  and  in  the 
main  convincingly.  More  attention  might,  indeed,  with 
advantage  have  been  given  to  certain  problems,  raised 
by  the  issue  of  bank  notes  imder  varying  legal  provisions; 
tbo  a  complete  analysis  would  have  required  much  space, 
and  perhaps  belong?  more  properly  to  a  treatise  on  banking. 
The  analysis  of  international  gold  movements  also  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  completeness.  On  groimds 
of  abstract  theory  issue  might  be  taken,  for  example,  with 
the  unqualified  statement  that  the  imposition  of  tariff 
duties  invariably  tends  to  establish  a  higher  price  level. 
While  true  for  the  world  at  large  on  account  of  the  lessened 
volume  of  trade,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  high  duties  by 
diverting  capital  and  labor  into  relatively  unproductive 
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channels  may  have  a  contrary  effect  m  the  country  adopting 
this  policy.  The  removal  of  duties  by  the  United  States, 
if  it  should  lessen  materially  the  cost  of  production  in  many 
industries,  might  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  stimulate 
our  export  trade.  This  increase  in  exports  might  exceed 
that  of  imports  favored  by  the  removal  of  duties,  and  in 
consequence  gold  imports,  and  a  change  in  relative  price 
levels  would  follow,  —  a  higher  level  here,  a  lower  level 
elsewhere. 

The  most  illuminating  conclusions  of  the  first  half  of  the 
book  are  brought  together  in  the  eighth  chapter,  in  which 
the  various  interactions  of  changes  in  each  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  equation  of  exchange  upon  the  others  are  restated 
and  amplified.  Upon  this  subject  Professor  Fisher  is  prop- 
erly at  great  pains  to  distinguish  between  interactions 
during  transition  periods,  and  those  which  exert  an  influence 
normally  or  m  the  long  nm.  The  following  are  the  causal 
relations  which  he  finds  after  transitions  are  completed. 
An  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  tends  to  increase  deposits 
subject  to  check  proportionally,  because  banks  increase 
loans  and  consequently  deposits  until  the  customary  relation 
of  the  latter  to  their  cash  reserves  is  reached.  If  confined 
to  a  single  country,  as  an  increase  in  the  money  supply  and 
deposits,  an  increase  in  deposits  relative  to  money,  and  an 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  either  money  or  deposits,  all  tend 
to  raise  prices;  money  is,  in  consequence,  dispersed,  either 
through  export,  thus  slightly  raising  world  prices,  or  through 
its  greater  use  in  the  arts.  Lastly,  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  trade,  which  directly  tends  to  lower  prices,  also  tends 
to  increase  velocities  and  the  use  of  deposit  currency  rela- 
tive to  money,  and  consequently  to  neutralize  in  some 
measure  the  falling  price  tendency.  With  these  proposi- 
tions, as  with  those  relating  to  antecedent  influences  causing 
changes  in  the  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange  taken 
singly,  I  find  myself  in  entire  agreement. 

Turning  now  to  transition  periods,  an  additional  series 
of  interactions  is  discovered.  Unfortunately  the  analysis 
at  this  stage  lacks  somewhat  in  that  comprehensiveness 
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which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
book  as  a  whole.  The  transition  effects  of  changes  in  the 
supply  of  money  are  worked  out  in  detail,  but  an  equally 
painstaking  analysis  is  not  made  of  the  effects  of  changes 
m  the  other  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange.  It  is 
riiown  very  clearly  and  with  ample  illustration  that  the 
transitional  effects  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money 
are  a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  deposits,  some 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  both,  together  with  some  slight 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade.  Hence  the  transitional 
effect  on  prices  of  an  increase  in  money  is  greater  than  its 
mnrmal  effect.  Professor  Fisher  attributes  these  phenomena 
solely  to  the  failure  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  in  prices.  Borrowers  reap  an  advantage 
which  encourages  further  borrowing,  and  lenders,  equally 
regardless  of  fimdamental  considerations,  for  a  time  gratify 
the  demand.  Trade  is  brisk,  and  all  the  transitional  effects 
noted  before  appear.  But  sooner  or  later  a  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  "  When  interest  has  become  adjusted  to  rising 
prices,  and  loans  and  deposits  have  reached  the  limits  set 
for  them  by  the  bank  reserves  and  other  conditions,  the 
fact  that  prices  no  longer  are  rising  necessitates  a  new  ad- 
jus^n^it.  Those  whose  business  has  been  unduly  extended, 
now  find  the  high  rates  of  interest  excessive.  Failures 
result,  constituting  a  commercial  crisis  "  (p.  73). 

The  reasoning  here  seems  to  be  based  upon  two  assump- 
tions, which  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  or  convincingly 
proved:  first,  that  it  is  the  failure  of  the  rate  of  interest 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  prices  that  causes  the  unhealthy 
expansion  which  precedes  crises;  and  second,  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  increase  in  the  money  supply  as  would 
permit  some  normal  increase  in  prices,  no  transitional 
increase  of  serious  moment  would  be  possible.  Many 
other  causes,  however,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  the 
rate  of  interest  to  advance  adequately,  contribute  in 
the  creation  of  the  unhealthy  expansion  which  precedes  the 
outbreak  of  commercial  crises.  The  uneven  advance  of 
conmiodity  prices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lagging  behind 
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of  wages  and  salaries,  may  well  be  given  an  equal  measure 
of  importance.  Further,  when  wages  and  salaries  do  ad- 
vance the  advance  is  apt  to  be  very  general,  while  a  consider- 
able and  increasing  variety  of  commodities  and  services 
are  sold  at  customary  prices,  susceptible  to  little  or  no 
change  during  a  short  period  of  years.  But  space  lacks 
for  a  consideration  in  detail  of  this  most  difficult  subject. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  indicate  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  analysis  which  Professor  Fisher  has  brought 
forward. 

The  second  assumption,  that  price  changes  of  a  disturbing 
character  would  not  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  initial 
stimulus  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money,  would  seem 
to  be  equally  untenable.  It  would  seem  entirely  possible, 
tho  no  doubt  less  probable,  that  through  the  increase  of  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation  of  money  and  deposits,  and  the 
expansion  of  deposits  upon  a  stationary  cash  foundation, 
an  increase  in  prices  might  occur  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  all 
the  troubles  which  culminate  in  a  commercial  crisis.  Fur- 
ther, it  may  be  noted  that  the  possible  range  of  price  fluctua- 
tion, from  causes  other  than  changes  in  the  money  supply, 
is  apt  to  be  particularly  wide  in  coimtries  in  which  general 
conditions  and  the  temperament  of  the  people  favor  enter- 
prise and  speculative  activity.  In  such  coimtries  deposits 
fall  far  below  the  customary  ratio  to  cash  reserves  in  periods 
of  trade  reaction,  and  there  is  therefore  this  slack  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  periods  of  trade  activity,  in  addition  to  that  ex- 
pansion of  deposits  beyond  the  customary  ratio  which 
usually  precedes  the  outbreak  of  a  panic. 

The  potent  influence  of  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  gold, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  may  perhaps  explain  Professor 
Fisher's  failure  to  give  specific  attention  to  transition  changes 
in  velocities  and  deposits  independent  of  changes  in  the 
supply  of  money.  This  incompleteness  in  the  analysis  is 
found  conspicuously  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  historical 
verification  of  the  quantity  theory.  As  an  account  of  price 
movements  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  the  chapter  is 
excellent.    It  is  easy  to  show  that  pronounced  price  changes 
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of  long  duration  have  been  accompanied  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  supply  of  money.  But  the  chapter  contains 
abo  a  summary  account  of  crises,  which  leaves  the  impression 
that  all  commercial  crises  have  been  preceded  by  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  money,  either  specie,  government  paper, 
or  bank  notes.  But  this  is  a  conclusion  to  which  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  crisis 
of  1873  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Fisher  does  not, 
indeed,  regard  it  as  an  exception.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
increase  in  bank  note  circulation  between  1868  and  1873, 
fnmi  <295,000,000  to  $341,000,000,  but  he  does  not  mention 
that  in  these  years  an  ahnost  equivalent  volume  of  3  per 
cent  certificates  were  retired.  These  certificates  did  not 
circulate  as  money,  but  as  they  were  used  for  bank  reserves, 
their  retirement  involved  a  contraction  of  the  available 
money  supply.  Again,  the  increase  in  the  stock  of  money 
which  preceded  the  crisis  of  1889  in  France,  of  1890  in  Eng- 
land, and  1893  in  the  United  States,  was  not  one  which  in 
itself  made  possible  an  increase  in  prices,  but  rather  the 
rererse.  Such  increase  as  occurred  would  seem  to  have  been 
doe  entirely  to  the  expansion  of  deposits  relative  to  checks, 
and  perhaps  also  to  increasing  velocities  of  circulation. 
The  experience  of  those  years  furnishes  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  possibility  of  temporary  advances  in  prices, 
culminating  in  a  crisis,  during  a  period  when  the  money 
supply  was  not  increasing  fast  enough  to  prevent,  in  the  long 
nm,  a  lowering  of  the  general  price  level.  Finally  it  may 
be  observed  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  the  stock  of  money,  both  England 
and  France  have  escaped  crises.  After  all,  general  economic 
conditions,  the  temper  of  the  business  community,  and 
banking  operations  are  fundamental  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  analysis  of  crises.  Monetary  changes  pure  and 
simple  would  seem  to  be,  at  the  most,  a  contributing  but 
not  the  controUing  factor. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  ihe  book  is 
most  certainly  chapter  XII,  which  with  its  appendix  makes 
up  neariy  a  fourth  of  the  volume.    Professor  Fisher  here 
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in  most  brilliant  fashion  subjects  tiie  quantity  theory  to  the 
test  of  exact  measurement,  taking  for  the  purpose  the  period 
from  1896  to  1909.  He  finds  a  remarkably  close  approxi- 
mation between  the  actual  course  of  prices  and  that  which 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  estimated  changes  in  the 
factors  of  the  equation  of  exchange.  A  similiar  attempt 
was  made  by  Professor  Kemmerer,  in  his  Money  and  Credit 
Inetruments  (1905).  Thanks  to  the  investigations  of  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Conmiission  and  to  some  special  investigar 
tions  made  for  him  by  United  States  Treasury  officials, 
the  data  made  use  of  by  Professor  Fisher  are  much  more 
complete  than  those  available  to  his  predecessor.  In  partic- 
ular, he  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  two  investigations 
conducted  by  Professor  IQnley  regarding  check  and  cash 
payments,  one  for  the  b^pbning  of  the  period  taken  for 
analysis  and  the  other  for  the  end.  With  these  advantages, 
coupled  with  niunerous  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
calculation,  Professor  Fisher  reaches  estimates  which  doubt- 
less make  a  much  nearer  approach  to  actual  facts  than  those 
resulting  from  the  pioneer  work  of  Professor  Kemmerer. 
Moreover,  Professor  Fisher  makes  estimates  which  had 
not  been  attempted  by  his  predecessor,  for  certain  magnitudes 
in  the  equation  of  exchange.  Professor  Kemmerer  esti- 
mated the  volxune  of  check  transactions  (M'V',)  but  did 
not  offer  any  separate  estimate  of  the  volume  of  deposits 
subject  to  check  (MO  and  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
deposit  currency  (V'). 

The  most  important  contribution  made  by  Professor  Fisher 
to  the  statistical  verification  of  the  quantity  theory  is  in 
connection  with  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money.  Here 
something  more  was  required  than  the  use  of  more  com- 
prehensive data  and  the  refinement  of  existing  methods. 
An  entirely  new  method  is  worked  out  for  estimating  what 
has  generally  been  thought  beyond  direct  calculation.  The 
analysis,  once  made,  is  simplicity  itself,  but  on  that  account 
the  immense  debt  of  all  students  of  monetary  problems 
to  Professor  Fisher  is  in  no  wise  lessened.  The  amount 
of  exchanges,  effected  by  means  of  money  (MY),  once 
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detennined,  the  velocity  of  its  circulation  is  arrived  at  simply 
by  dividing  tiiat  magnitude  by  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation.  But  no  previous  writer  has  been  able  to  devise 
a  satisfactoiy  method  for  estimating  the  amoimt  of  exchanges 
effected  by  means  of  money.  This  magnitude  is,  according 
to  Professor  Fisher,  equal  to  the  total  money  deposited 
in  banks  phis  the  total  money  wages  paid  out  plus  a  small 
miBcdlaneous  item.  In  coimtries  where  deposit  banking 
is  hi^ily  developed ''  money,  like  checks,  circulates  in  general 
only  once  outside  the  banks;  but  when  it  passes  through 
the  hands  of  non-depositors  (which  practically  means  wage- 
earners)  it  circi^ates  once  more,  thus  adding  the  value  of 
wage  payments  to  the  volume  of  ordinary  money  circula- 
tion, which  is  equal  to  the  flow  of  money  through  banks  " 
(p.  287).  A  few  items  composing  the  small  miscellaneous 
total  of  numey  which  circulates  more  than  twice  may  be 
mentioned  to  illustrate  their  obvious  insignificance:  —  the 
till-paid  expenditures  of  ''  commercial  depositors "  in 
excess  of  money  withdrawn  by  them  from  banks;  money 
receipts  of  non-commercial  depositors  pocketed  instead 
(rf  bdng  deposited;  money  payments  between  "  commer- 
dla  depositors,"  between  "  other  depositors "  and  those 
between  "  iK)n-depositors."  The  amount  of  money  with- 
drawn from  banks  in  1909  is  estimated  by  Professor  Fisher 
as  S20.7  billions,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
wages  at  $13.1  billions,  while  the  total  of  various  miscel- 
laneous items  is  estimated  at  only  $1.3  billions.  The 
relative  amoimt  of  the  latter  figure  is  so  small  that  even 
if  the  estimate  is  far  from  exact,  it  would  make  little  dif- 
feroice  in  the  total  of  money  payments,  and  accordingly 
in  the  velocity  of  tiie  circulation  of  money.  The  data  for 
tiie  calculation  of  tiie  amount  of  money  withdrawn  from 
banks  are  based  upon  Professor  Einley's  investigations  for 
1896  and  1909.  For  other  years  the  figures  are  interpolated. 
The  amoimt  paid  out  to  wage-earners  and  other  non- 
d^M)aitors  is  estimated  largely  from  Census  and  Bureau  of 
Labor  returns, 
finally,  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  level  of  prices  are 
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calculated  from  a  variety  of  data  which  are  brou^t  together 
m  the  appendix,  but,  as  no  new  principles  or  methods  are 
involved,  extended  comment  is  unnecessary.  Future  in- 
vestigators, using  more  adequate  data,  and  further  refine- 
ments of  method,  will  no  doubt  arrive  at  more  accurate 
estimates  of  these  as  well  as  the  other  magnitudes  of  the 
equation  of  exchange.  Professor  Fisher  has  laid  a  broad 
and  deep  foundation.  A  long  step  has  been  taken  toward 
the  reasonably  exact  measurement  of  price-making  factors. 

In  the  final  chapter.  Professor  Fisher  attacks  the  problem 
of  "making  purchasing  power  more  stable."  Among  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  at  varipus  times  in  the 
past,  he  discovers  merit  only  in  the  tabular  standard.  But 
the  complications  that  would  follow  its  partial  adoption 
make  it  unsatisfactory,  and  there  seems  no  way  of  securing 
its  simultaneous  adoption  universally  by  all  individuals, 
as  well  as  by  all  coimtries.  The  remedy  which  he  proposes 
would  require  no  change  whatever  in  the  circulating  mediiun 
or  in  the  methods  of  making  payments  between  individuals. 
International  agreement  alone  would  be  needed.  The 
proposal  is  a  combination  of  the  tabular  standard  with  the 
gold  exchange  standard.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  argued, 
would  be  not  unlike  in  principle  that  already  set  up  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  and  Panama.  ''As  the 
system  is  now  operated  the  coinage  is  manipulated  to  keep 
it  at  par  with  gold,  that  is,  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the 
gold  standard  wherever  they  may  lead."  Manipulate  the 
par  of  exchange  to  keep  pace  with  the  tabular  standard 
and  stable  prices  will  be  secured.  The  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  establish  the  system  are  simple.  First, 
the  mints  of  the  world  must  be  closed  to  free  coinage  of  gold, 
thus  giving  coined  gold  a  value  higher  than  its  bullion 
value;  second,  an  international  statistical  office  would  be 
necessary  to  compute  index  numbers  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Dividing  the  market  price  of  gold  by  the  index  number 
would  give  an  official  price  for  gold.  At  this  official  price 
the  government  of  some  one  country,  agreed  upon  for  the 
purpose,  would  either  buy  or  sell  gold  at  the  option  of  the 
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public.  This  official  price  would  be  below  the  market  price, 
if  prices  had  advanced,  and  above  it  in  cases  of  falling  prices. 
In  the  former  instance,  bullion  would  be  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment fOT  coin,  thus  bringing  about  contraction;  in  the  latter 
case,  by  the  purchase  of  gold  the  supply  of  money  would  be 
increased.  By  this  process  the  purchasing  medium  of  the 
one  pivotal  country  would  be  either  contracted  or  expanded 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  maintain  a  stable  price  level 
For  the  rest  of  the  world,  through  exchange  dealings  with 
the  gold  manipulating  country,  price  levels  would  also  be 
made  permanent. 

One  experiences  serious  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposal,  because  it  is  presented  merely 
in  outline,  occupying  but  a  scant  ten  pages  in  the  book. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  some  futiure  occasion  Professor 
Raho*  will  work  out  the  plan  in  detail,  and  therefore  the 
oommoits  which  I  shall  ventmre  to  make  are  to  be  regarded 
primarily  as  suggestions  of  points  upon  which  further  in- 
f<Hinatian  is  needed,  and  not  necessarily  as  fatal  objections 
to  the  plan  itself.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  {dim  does  not  make  clear  the  conditions  imder  which 
additicms  are  to  be  made  to  the  gold  coinage  by  the  different 
countries-  Whether  they  are  to  come  through  gold  ex- 
pcMts  from  the  coimtry  chosen  as  the  pivot  of  the  system, 
or  whether  each  coimtry  is  to  coin  gold,  adjusting  the  amoimt 
with  reference  to  the  exchange  situation,  is  not  stated.  In 
eith^  case,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  trade  and 
financial  relations  of  all  countries  are  sufficiently  close 
with  any  one  of  them  to  render  them  all  directly  and  im- 
mediately sensitive  to  changes  in  its  level  of  prices.  More- 
over, there  might  occiu*  changes  in  the  level  of  prices  peculiar 
to  the  country  selected  to  register  changes  in  the  official 
price  of  gold.  The  foreign  trade  position  of  the  coimtry 
might  change,  and  in  consequence  changes  in  its  price  level 
rdative  to  those  of  otiier  countries  would  be  necessary. 
A  local  speculative  movement  might  also  be  the  occasion 
of  change  in  the  price  level.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
proposed  plan  would  seem  to  involve  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  monetary  situation  throughout  the  world. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  adjustment  of  prices  tlirougfa 
changes  in  the  market  price  of  gold  would  seem  to  subject 
the  business  of  the  worid  to  a  never-ending  succession 
of  abrupt  changes.  Professor  Fisher  argues  that  little 
disturbance  would  be  caused  by  changes  in  the  par  of  ex- 
change. The  opinion  may  be  ventured  that  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  trade  with  South  America  would 
express  strong  dissent  to  such  a  conclusion. 

There  remains  for  consideration  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  formidable  objection  to  the  plan.  Once  limit  the 
coinage  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion 
may  diverge  to  an  indefinite  extent.  If  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  prices  had  been  kept  stationary,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  gold  which  has  been  used  for  monetary  piuposes 
would  have  been  required.  According  to  Professor  Fisher's 
own  estimate  (p.  310)  only  one-ninth  of  the  gold  actually 
coined  would  have  been  needed  to  secure  for  the  United 
States  in  1909  the  price  level  of  1896;  tho  probably  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  would  have  been  required  in 
other  countries,  where  velocities  and  deposit  currency 
have  been  less  important  price-making  factors.  At  the 
price  level  of  1896,  assuming  no  change  in  the  market  price 
of  gold  bullion,  gold  production  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  would  have  been  considerably  greater  than  has  actually 
been  the  case.  Doubtless,  there  would  not  have  been  an 
increase,  but  rather  a  decrease,  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  marketing,  for  use  in  the  arts,  without  a  considerable  fall 
in  price,  the  large  amount  of  gold  which  would  not  have 
been  taken  for  monetary  piuposes  imder  Professor  Fisher's 
plan.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  market  price  of  gold 
bullion  measured  in  gold  coin  would  have  fallen  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  Whether  a  wide  difiference  between  the 
value  of  gold  bullion  and  coin,  if  that  difference  should  be 
fairly  constant,  would  have  serious  consequence  in  the 
working  of  the  plan,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  It 
would  seem  to  be  certain,  however,  that  a  widely  fluctuating 
price  for  gold,  over  short  periods  of  time,  would  make  it 
unworkable.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  price  of  gold  becomes 
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ftt  least  as  unstable  as  that  of  silver  during  recent  years. 
Let  us  suppose  also  that,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  prices 
during  the  previous  year,  an  oflScial  price  for  gold  bullion 
has  been  declared  one  per  cent  below  its  current  market 
price.  It  might  easily  happen  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion 
would  almost  immediately  fall  below  the  official  figure;  in 
that  case,  the  attempt  at  contraction  of  the  purchasing 
medium  would  fail. 

Such  criticism  as  this,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
fun  appreciation  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  book.  Pro- 
fessor fisher  has  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic  science.  As  he  points  out  in  the  preface,  it  is  strikingly 
unlike  his  books  on  the  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income  and 
the  BaU  of  Iniered,  in  that  it  is  distmctly  conservative  hi 
mattes  of  theory.  On  this  account  its  value  can  be 
appraised  with  more  initial  certainty.  The  prediction  may 
be  ventured  that  the  book  will  become  a  classic  in  the 
literature  of  money,  and  that  it  will  also  prove  a  starting- 
point  for  fruitful  investigation  hi  the  future. 

O.  M.  W.  Spragub. 
Habvabd  UKiYunrrr. 
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WILCOX'S  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES 

This  work  ^  is  described  in  a  sub-tiUe  as  a  ''  description 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  private  corporations 
enjoy  special  privileges  in  the  streets  of  American  cities/' 
It  is  in  fact  much  more  than  a  mere  description  of  municipal 
franchises  as  they  exist.  It  is  also  a  statement  of  what  to 
the  author  seem  to  be  the  more  important  general  principles 
that  should  govern  the  public  in  their  relations  with  the 
so-called  public  utilities  corporations.  The  author's  ripe 
experience  with  mimicipal  affairs  and  his  present  connection 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  of 
New  York  entitle  him  to  be  heard  as  an  expert  of  excei>- 
tional  weight,  scrupulous  tho  he  is  to  disclaim  any  authority 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Commission. 

Considered  merely  as  a  compilation  of  information  re- 
lating to  municipal  franchises  in  the  United  States,  the 
book  is  both  comprehensive  in  scope  and  convenient  in 
arrangement,  and,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  can  judge  by  an 
independent  verification  of  certain  portions  of  it,  accurate 
in  detail.  Volume  I  deals  with  pipe  and  wire  franchises : 
namely,  electric  light  and  power,  telephone,  tel^raph, 
messenger  and  signal  service,  water,  sewerage,  central 
heating,  refrigeration,  pneumatic  tube  gas,  artificial  and 
natural,  and  petroleum  pipe  line  franchises.  Volume  II 
deals  with  local  transportation  franchises:  street,  elevated, 
and  interurban  railway,  subway,  bridge,  viaduct,  toUroad, 
terminal,  belt-line  railroad,  dock,  market,  ferry,  and  omni- 
bus franchises.  The  accounts  of  the  several  classes  of  fran- 
chises begin  in  most  cases  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
and  importance  of  the  utility,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 

>  Ddot  F.  WUooz,  Ph.D.,  Munldpal  Franohloes,  A  Detori|»tloii  of  the  Terms 
and  Condltloiis  upon  which  Prtvste  Con>oraUons  enjoy  Special  PrtvUegee  In  the  Street! 
of  Amertcui  Cltlee.  Coniplete  In  2  vole.  New  York.  The  Engineering  Newt  Com- 
pany, 1910, 1911.    $5.00  a  volume. 
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lem  oeated  by  its  introduction  into  the  city.  Then  f oliows 
a  description  of  the  typical  franchises  in  operation  in  di£fer- 
ent  dties  of  the  country.  The  whole  mass  of  information 
is  renda^  readily  accessible  by  the  indices.  As  a  work  of 
reference  for  municipal  officers  and  the  public  generally  the 
Tofamies  are  capital,  and,  with  the  addition  of  occasional 
8iq>plements,  must  long  remain  the  standard  on  the  subject. 
It  is  tiie  author's  opinions,  however,  rather  than  his  facts, 
that  chiefly  concern  us  here.  Dr.  Wilcox  indicates  what 
are  the  necessary  conditions  to  be  imposed  in  the  various 
dasses  of  franchjses,  and  what  are  the  best  types  of  fran- 
duses  in  force  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Chapter 
XXni,  on  Elements  of  a  Model  Street  Railway  Franchise, 
contains  tiie  most  important  of  his  constructive  suggestions. 
His  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  regulation 
ct  public  utilities  by  means  of  taxation,  public  service  com- 
nuBsions,  and  municipal  ownership  is  for  the  most  part 
resoved  for  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  At  the  beginning, 
however.  Dr.  Wilcox  states  certain  fundamental  principles, 
already  "established  in  the  hard  school  of  experience." 
These  principles  are  (1, 130-131.):— 

(1)  That  a  puUic  utUity  requiring  special  and  permanent 
fixtiu^s  in  the  streets  cannot  be  operated  with  a  high  degree 
of  success  from  the  standpoint  of  either  its  managers  or  the 
public  except  as  a  monopoly. 

(2)  That  on  this  account  a  franchise  grant,  no  matter  to 
whom  it  is  given  or  what  provisions  it  may  contain  against 
consolidation,  will  dther  remain  unused,  or  establish  a 
num(^>oly,  or  add  to  tiie  privileges  of  a  monopoly  already 
existing.  There  are  many  apparent  exceptions  in  the  early 
history  of  franchises,  but  as  the  years  pass,  every  live  fran- 
chise seeks  the  refuge  of  monopoly. 

(3)  That  public  utilities  whose  importance  justifies  the 
granting  of  special  franchises  in  the  streets  render  services 
of  general  interest  to  the  people  living  adjacent  to  the  streets 
traversed  by  such  utilities. 

(4)  That  the  interests  of  the  public  demand  continuous, 
unmtemipted  service,  extending  over  as  wide  an  area  as 
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practicable  and  constantly  expanding  as  population  in- 
creases and  spreads  out. 

(5)  That  the  absence  of  competition  or  its  inadequacy 
as  a  force  for  regulating  rates  and  service  renders  it  necessary 
for  the  public  authorities  to  maintain  on  behalf  of  the  public 
a  constant  supervision  over  the  exercise  of  a  special  fran- 
chise. 

(6)  That  aside  from  the  inherent  necessity  of  public 
control  for  any  particular  utility,  the  demand  upon  the 
streets  for  general,  varied,  and  increasing  uses  miakes  it 
imperative  for  the  public  authorities  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing control  of  the  public  highways,  undiminished  by 
any  continual  or  irrevocable  special  franchise. 

(7)  That  public  utilities,  whether  operated  by  the  city 
or  by  private  companies,  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  render 
good  service  at  cost,  including  in  cost  a  sufficient  amount 
for  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  a 
fair  return  upon  the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested. 

.  .  .    Under  such  conditions  there  would  be  no  franchise 
values  to  tax  except  in  unusually  prosperous  years. 

The  last  of  these  propositions  requires  further  discussion. 
What  shall  be  the  measure  of  capital  actually  invested  T 
The  author's  answer  to  this  question  (II,  789)  is  that  the 
capital  value  should  be  based  upon  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion less  depreciation  through  wear,  n^ect,  inadequacy,  or 
obsolescence.  Frequently,  however,  the  actual  original 
cost  of  a  utility  can  no  longer  be  ascertained,  and  in  practice 
the  cost  of  reproduction  is  accordingly  taken  instead  as  a 
basis  for  appraisal.  Dr.  Wilcox's  opinion  is  that  in  most 
cases,  except  where  ruinous  experiments  or  misfortunes  in 
the  development  of  the  business  have  swallowed  up  large 
amoimts  of  capital  that  have  not  been  made  good  out  of 
earnings,  the  cost  of  reproduction  will  be  greater  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  existing  plant.  If  cost  of  reproduction 
be  defined  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  up  the  business  as 
distinct  from  the  physical  plant  (reproducing  the  income, 
as  one  expert  phrases  it),  and  also  the  appreciation  of  land 
values  since  the  construction  of  physical  plant,  the  result 
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win  be,  he  bdieyes,  to  render  that  mode  of  appraisal  in- 
di^le.  In  f act,  the  New  York  Ck)urt  of  Appetils  has  held 
tiiat  public  service  companies  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
upon  the  present  value  of  thdr  property,  including  land.^ 
Dr.  Wilcox  r^^ts  this  decision  (11,  796)  and  suggests  that 
the  companies  should  be  charged  with  the  annual  increment 
of  their  land  values  as  a  part  of  income.  ''  If  this  suggestion 
were  carried  out,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  revenue 
neceasary  to  be  derived  from  rates  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
cetom  upon  capital  would  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  annual  increment  in  land  values  charged  as  income." 
The  New  York  Public  Service  Ck)nmiission  for  the  Second 
District  has  ruled  that  in  fixing  the  capital  value  of  a  public 
utility  a  reasonable  allowance  should  be  made  for  pro- 
moter's services  in  building  up  a  going  concern.'  These 
and  other  considerations  lead  the  author  to  the  conclusion 
that  **  the  more  one  looks  into  the  subject,  the  more  he  is 
inclined  to  agree  .  .  .  that  original  cost  is  the  right  starting- 
point  in  determining  capital  value.'' 

Dr.  Wilcox  distinguishes  between  capital  value  and  capi- 
talization. ''  The  chief  purpose  of  the  regulation  of  capi- 
talisation is  to  protect  investors,  eliminate  the  speculative 
dement  in  public  utility  securities,  and  keep  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  utilities  under  the  control  of 
persons  whose  pecimiary  interest  is  to  render  successful  ser- 
vice. To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  market  value  of 
the  securities  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  par 
value.  .  .  .  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  first  instance 
by  insisting  that  behind  every  dollar  of  capitalization  there 
shall  be  a  dollar's  worth  of  physical  property.  ...  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
public  supervision  of  stock  and  bond  issues  is  established 

>  BBople  ez  ret  Jamaica  Water  Supply  Company  y.  The  State  Board  of  Tax 
CommlflidoDefs.  196  N.  T.  39  (1909). 

*  In  re  appUcatlon  Rochester,  Coming,  and  Ehnlra  Traction  Company,  N.  Y.  Publ. 
Serr.  Comm.  2d  Diet.,  Dedolons  at  pp.  11.  12.  The  student  who  dealree  to  pursue 
this  topic  should  consult  the  case  of  HUl  et  al.  v.  Antlffo  Water  Company,  3  Wise. 
RJL  Comm.  Repts.  623-777,  and  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Ralboad 
(Public  Utilities)  Commlaskm. 
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without  frankly  conferring  upon  the  state  commission 
full  power  to  pass  not  only  upon  the  kind  of  things  to  which 
capital  may  be  devoted  but  upon  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  the  particular  investments  proposed.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
commission's  gravest  problems  arises  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  of  companies  which  were  origmally 
capitalized  without  adequate  supervision.  The  part  of 
wisdom,  however,  in  such  cases  is  to  apply  the  knife  with 
absolute  firmness,  so  that  the  water  will  all  be  drained  off 
and  the  new  capitalization  reduced  to  correspond  with 
the  present  value  of  physical  property."     (II,  738-739.) 

Dr.  Wilcox  subsequently  (II,  784-785)  discusses  the 
Massachusetts  antinstockwatering  policy  under  the  acts 
of  1894  and  1908,  and  points  out  that  it  practically  insures 
the  old  stockholders  against  any  regulation  of  rates  that 
would  diminish  the  value  of  theu*  stock.  ''  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  have  stock  sold  at  par  and  keep  the  market  value 
down  by  regulation."  ^ 

Chapter  XLI  on  Supervision  of  Local  Utilities  by  State 
Commissions  has  for  its  purpose  ''to  show  the  natural 
limitations  upon  the  scope  of  municipal  franchise  contracts 
growing  out  of  the  exercise  by  the  state  at  large  of  its  Int- 
imate functions  in  the  control  of  public  utilities,  rather 
than  to  give  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  organization 
and  authority  of  state  conmodssions."  (II,  745.)  Nor 
do  Dr.  Wilcox's  volumes  contain  any  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  the  commissions  and  the  courts.  There 
is,  however,  a  chapter  on  Constitutional  and  Statutory 
Limitations  affecting  Local  Franchise  Grants  (chapter 
XXXIX).  The  following  guarantees,  in  Dr.  Wilcox's 
opinion,  should  be  given  a  constitutional  status  in  the 
several  states  (II,  705-706) :  — 

(1)  Every  city  to  have  the  right  to  construct,  acquire, 
and  operate  public  utilities,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

1  For  further  dlMuaalon  of  this  point,  aee  C.  J.  Bullock,  Control  of  the  Capltalisatton 
of  Public  Service  Corporations  in  Massachuaetts,  in  Papers  and  Discussions  of  tha 
Twenty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  December, 
1908.  pp.  384-414. 
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(2)  No  franchise  to  use  the  streets  to  be  granted  by  the 
legislature  by  private  or  local  bill. 

(3)  If  a  debt  limit  is  established,  bonds  issued  for  self- 
sustaining  public  utilities  not  to  be  included  within  the 
limit. 

(4)  No  term  franchise  to  be  granted  for  longer  than  thirty 
jfears. 

(5)  On  all  term  franchises  the  optional  referendum  to 
be  guaranteed  on  petition  of  five  per  cent  of  the  electors. 

(6)  For  the  construction  of  street  railways,  the  consent 
of  tiiie  property  owners  or  the  favorable  determination  of 
eommiSBioners  after  public  inquiry  to  be  required. 

A  q>ecial  chapter  (chapter  XL)  is  devoted  to  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  in  franchise  matters.  After  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  various  franchise  contests  in  which 
the  referendum  has  played  a  part,  Dr.  Wilcox  concludes 
(n,  716-717)  "  that  while  the  vesting  of  this  power  in  the 
voten  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  granting  of  improper 
franchises  and  may,  possibly,  even  cause  the  defeat  of 
m^torious  measures  in  some  cases,  the  general  results 
are  good."  With  regard  to  the  initiative  he  is  more  guarded 
in  his  conclusions.    (II,  720-721.) 

Compensation  for  franchises,  Dr.  Wilcox  considers  to  be 
based  on  a  false  theory  or  an  unfortimate  condition  (chapter 
XUV).  "  If  the  granting  of  franchises  is  to  be  defended 
at  all,  it  must  be  defended  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  granted  as  a  convenient  means  of  securing  the  per- 
formance of  a  necessary  public  function.  In  every  case 
the  obligations  imposed  should  fully  offset  the  value  of  the 
q)ecial  privileges  granted.  .  .  .  The  question  of  the 
compensation  for  franchises  then  becomes  merely  a  question 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  levying  a  special  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  a  particular  utility  for  the  relief  of  the  other 
tax-payers."  (11,  771-772.)  He  would  differentiate  be- 
tween c(Hnpensation  and  taxation  of  franchises,  and  declares 
that  "the  New  York  plan  of  assessing  franchises  as  real 
estate  is  based  on  sound  principles,  but  it  fails  to  differen- 
tiate between  land  value  represented  in  the  intangible 
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right  itself  and  improvement  value  represented  in  the 
fixtures."  Dr.  Wilcox  severely  scores  the  method  of  as- 
sessment pursued  in  New  York,  but  confesses  that  "  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  assess  accurately  the  value  of  intangible 
property."  (II,  776-777.)  In  his  opinion,  "the  taxing 
power  may  be  used  legitimately  to  bring  companies  having 
so-called  perpetual  or  unlimited  franchises  to  their  knees. 
.  .  .  Frankly,  this  means  that  the  state  is  justified  in 
attacking  indirectly  the  improvident  and  corrupt  franchise- 
contracts  that  would  now  be  ultra  vires  if  the  public  autho- 
rities had  the  thing  to  do  over  again.  The  ethics  of  this 
proposal  is  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute.  ...  It  is  the  view 
of  the  author,  however,  that  the  highest  ethics  requires 
this  generation  to  recover  and  keep  by  whatever  means 
are  available  the  complete  control  of  the  public  streets 
as  an  essential  portion  of  sovereignty.  .  .  .  The  ideal 
condition  is  where  the  franchises  have  no  value  to  be  taxed. 
This  state  of  affairs  can  be  induced,  even  where  companies 
are  firmly  entrenched,  by  a  judicious  combination  of  police 
regulation  and  franchise  taxation."     (II,  779.) 

The  final  chapter  treats  of  municipal  ownership.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively, 
altho  plainly  revealing  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  op- 
ponents of  that  policy.  For  example,  he  takes  up  the 
common  objection  to  municipal  ownership  founded  on  the 
corruption  of  American  municipal  politics.  Two  considera- 
tions, he  declares,  upset  the  possibility  of  acquiescence 
in  such  an  objection.  (II,  804.)  First,  municipal  politics 
must  be  regenerated  anyhow,  whether  we  have  mimicipal 
ownership  or  not,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
interests  already  at  stake  in  branches  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration that  cannot  be  abandoned.  Secondly,  the  very 
corruption  of  which  complwit  is  made,  has  been  and  still 
is  "being  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  parcelling  out 
of  public  functions  and  the  granting  of  special  privileges 
in  the  streets  to  be  used  for  private  profit."  But  space 
is  lacking  to  the  reviewer,  as  it  was  also  to  Dr.  Wilcox, 
to  pursue  the  topic  much  further. 
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In  1904y  Dr.  Wilcox  published  his  spirited  little  book, 
The  American  City.  He  there  laid  down  what  he  called 
"  a  ecHTect  franchise  policy,  condstent  with  democracy, 
and  practicable  under  existing  conditions"  (pp.  88-89). 
This  prdiminary  statement  of  his  position  revealed  a  bold 
and  aggressiye  thinker.  The  lapse  of  years  and  a  vast 
amount  of  further  work  on  the  subject  have  brought  little 
change  in  his  underlying  views.  (Cf.  Municipal  Fran- 
dUaM,  n,  808-809.)  He  remains  a  bold  and  aggressive 
thinker.  On  many  controversial  topics,  he  candidly  in- 
vites opposition.  On  numerous  matters  of  detail,  he 
himself  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  the  final  word  had 
been  said.  (Preface  to  volume  II,  p.  6.)  But  the  book 
gives  a  healthy  stimulus  to  thought.  It  can  be  highly 
useful  to  tiie  official  or  private  citizen  who  in  good  faith  is 
seeking  for  light  upon  the  complex  problem  of  which  it 
teeats. 

A.   N.  HOLCOMBB. 
HaBYABD  IjNITBBSrrT. 
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THE  BRITISH  REPORT  UPON  REAL  WAGES   IN 
AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND 

This  document  ^  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  upon 
working-class  conditions  in  various  countries.  Its  pred- 
ecessors have  dealt  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium.'  Since  the  general  plan  of  inquiry 
has  been  substantially  uniform  in  all  cases,  what  has  been 
said  in  these  columns  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  British 
and  Grerman  investigations  need  not  be  repeated  concerning 
the  American  report.' 

Twenty-eight  towns,  ranging  from  Boston  and  Duluth 
to  Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  are  included  in  the  survey. 
A  special  article  is  devoted  to  each  place  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  while  the  data  collected  uniformly  in  all  the  towns 
are  summarized  in  the  introduction.  These  data  include 
the  predominant  rates  of  wages  in  the  building,  engineering, 
and  printing  trades;  the  predominant  rents  paid  for  working- 
class  dwellings;  the  "  prices  most  usually  paid  "  by  wage- 
earners  for  staple  foods;  and  7,616  family  budgets.  All  of 
the  statistics  refer  to  February,  1909,  except  that  wages 
in  the  building  trades  were  taken  for  the  following  summ^. 

1  Coet  of  living  in  American  Towns.  Report  of  an  Enquiry  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  into  Working  Claas  RenU.  Houdng.  and  Retail  Prloee.  together  with  the  RaiM 
of  Wages  in  certain  occupations  in  the  principal  Industrial  Towns  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  With  an  Introductory  Memorandum  and  a  Comparison  of  Conditions 
In  the  United  SUtee  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Cd.  5600.  fis.  Id.  London.  1911. 
Folio,  pp.  xcU  +  633. 

*  A  convenient  digest  of  the  principal  conclusions  drawn  may  be  found  in  the 
BuUetln  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  March.  1911,  pp.  667-670.  The  same  Issue  contains 
a  more  extended  summary  of  the  present  report,  at  pp.  600-656. 

>  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomios,  Fd>ruaiy.  1909,  vol.  zxlll,  pp.  846-360. 
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Two  sets  of  comparisons  are  worked  out,  the  first  between 
diffo^it  American  towns,  the  second  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  In  the  first  set,  index 
numb^B  are  used,  computed  on  the  basis  of  New  York 
rates  represented  by  100.  The  following  table  serves  both 
to  illustrate  the  methods  employed  and  to  present  the 
leading  results. 


NuaAm^  cf  Wagm,  BmU,  Food  prioM.  and  Iho 
**  Root  Wagoo  "  m  Awmietm 
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96 
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SoBthem  Towns    .... 

87 

92 

86 

88 

76 
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96 

92 

No  competent  reader  will  make  the  blunder  of  supposing 
that  these  figures  adequately  represent  the  actual  differences 
in  the  economic  status  of  wage-earners  in  the  north  and  south, 
east  and  west.  And  the  uncritical  reader  is  reminded 
frequently  by  the  text  of  the  report  that  the  data  are  limited 
in  scope  and  not  strictly  uniform  in  character.  But  there 
is  one  technical  defect  of  the  final  figures  which  is  likely 
to  esci^  attention.  The  statisticians  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  persist  in  combining  money  wages,  rents,  and  cost 
of  food  by  manipulating  the  respective  index  numbers, 
altho  Mr.  J.  M.  Ke3aies  pointed  out  in  1908  that  a  mere 
shifting  of  the  basis  in  these  computations  may  alter  the 
results.  "  Real  wages  "  in  London  work  out  higher  than 
in  Ireland  if  money  wages,  rents,  and  prices  in  London 
are  taken  as  100,  but  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  London 
if  the  Irish  rates  are  made  the  basis.^     In  the  present 

I  Ses  the  rertow  of  the  Biltlsh  leport  In  this  Journal,  referred  to  above. 
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report  extensive  re-computations  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  how  far  the  ranking  of  different  American  towns 
in  "  real  wages  "  is  due  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  New 
York  rates  as  100,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  original  data. 

The  international  comparisons  are  made  by  the  same 
method  as  the  American  comparisons,  except  that  the 
manipulation  of  the  statistics  is  not  carried  to  the  final 
stage  of  computing  relative  "  real  wages."  The  leading 
conclusions  drawn  are  that  the  money  wages  of  skilled  men 
in  the  building,  engineering,  and  printing  trades  average 
130  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in  England;  that 
hours  of  work  average  4  per  cent  less;  that  rents  average 
107  per  cent  more;  and  that  the  Ekiglish  working  man's 
budget  costs  38  per  cent  more  in  America  than  at  home, 
while  the  American's  budget  costs  25  per  cent  more  at  home 
than  in  England.  Thus  the  skilled  American  wage-earner 
appears  to  be  decidedly  better  off  than  his  English  cousin; 
for  his  130  per  cent  excess  in  money  wages  much  more 
than  offsets  his  52  per  cent  excess  in  expenditure  upon 
food  and  rent  combined. 

While  these  precise  figures  must  be  taken  with  broad 
qualifications,  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  condition 
of  the  classes  studied  is  better  in  America  than  in  England 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  The  American 
dietary  is  found  to  be  more  liberal  and  more  varied  than 
the  English,  and  the  proportion  of  income  left  after  paying 
rent  and  food  bills  is  larger  in  America.  Indeed,  even  the 
lowest  income  class  of  American  families  spend  relatively 
less  of  their  income  upon  food  and  rent  than  the  highest 
income  class  of  British  families.^  Thus  the  American 
family  has  a  wider  margin  of  income  for  buying  non-neces- 
saries, enjoys  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  can  save 
more  money  if  so  disposed. 

In  addition  to  these  main  results,  the  report  incidentally 
presents  other  interesting  conclusions  regarding  the  labor 

*■  The  "  AmertcaoB  *'  of  this  oompartoon  include,  beeldes  Amertoane  proper,  blah, 
EDcUah,  Sootttah,  Welsh,  Mid  CAnadlan  famlllee  Itving  In  the  United  States. 
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situation  in  America  and  Ekigland.  As  a  whole,  America 
is  said  to  have  ''  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  to  skilled  workers,  ...  a  fact 
that  would  affect  appreciably  any  general  '  weighted ' 
ecmiparison  between  the  level  of  wages  in  the  two  countries." 
On  the  other  hand,  America  has  a  smaller  ''  proportion  of 
deteriorated  labor  imfit  for  employment."  Both  of  these 
differences  are  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  the  enormous 
European  immigration  into  the  United  States.  For  the 
immigrants  as  a  class  are  physically  fit  and  morally  enter- 
prising; and  employers  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
presence  in  the  labor  market  to  develop  a  system  of  intense 
specialization  which  enables  them  to  utilize  a  large  number 
of  untrained  men  in  work  which  elsewhere  would  be  per- 
formed mainly  by  skilled  hands.  Interesting  also  are  the 
views  that  agricultural  openings  continue  to  exercise 
great  influence  upon  the  economic  position  of  American 
wage-earners,  that  the  mobility  of  labor  is  unusually  great, 
that  the  general  standard  of  housing  is  being  perceptibly 
improved,  and  that  there  is  a  noteworthy  uniformity  of  retail 
prices  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

All  in  all,  the  series  to  which  this  report  belongs  furnishes 
both  the  most  extensive  and  the  best  accredited  data  to  be 
had  by  the  man  bent  on  comparing  the  economic  condition 
of  wage-earners  in  different  lands.  To  the  student  in- 
ta^sted  primarily  in  American  conditions  the  separate 
articles  on  our  chief  industrial  towns  will  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  detailed  information. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 

UnTVEBSITT  of  CALOrOBNIA. 
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A    CASE    OF    VOLUNTARY    SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TOWARDS  MUNICIPAL  EXPENSES 

WmLB  large  private  gifts  for  specific  public  purposes  are 
happily  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States,  it  is  unusual 
for  a  municipal  corporation  to  defray  any  appreciable  por- 
tion of  its  ordinary  expenses  with  the  proceeds  of  a  general 
public  subscription.  This,  however,  was  the  method  ad<^ted 
for  the  year  1911,  by  Everett,  Washington,  a  city  of  about 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  episode  may  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  finance,  as  showing  how  unusual  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  considerable  public  revenue  can  be 
secured  through  voluntary  payments. 

In  November,  1910,  the  voters,  by  a  majority  erf  278, 
decided  to  forbid  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  within  the 
city  limits.  The  estimated  loss  of  revenue  from  liquor 
licenses  in  1911  was  $42,800;  or  a  net  loss,  after  deducting 
the  state's  share  of  10  per  cent,  of  $38,520.  In  reality  the 
loss  was  somewhat  greater  than  this,  for  nine  saloons,  whose 
licenses  expired  between  November  1,  1910,  and  January  1, 
1911,  failed  to  renew  them;  and  large  rebates  had  to  be 
paid  on  licenses  that  covered  only  a  part  of  the  year  1911. 
The  total  loss  to  the  city  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
no-license  policy  was  estimated  at  nearly  $60,000.  While 
this  loss  could  not  properly  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
year  1911,  it  gave  rise  to  a  problem  for  that  year  to  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  municipal  finances. 

The  tax  levy  had  been  made  in  October,  with  no  allowance 
for  the  possibility  that  the  city  might  adopt  a  "  dry  "  policy^; 
and  the  budget  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $135,933. 
The  city's  revenues  had  generally  been  somewhat  less  than 

1  Aooordlng  to  *  newipaper  report,  publlahed  stnoe  the  above  was  written,  the  oltsr 
of  EUenaburg  (population  4,209),  anticipating  a  local  option  fight,  has  provided  for  a 
5  mill  Increase  In  the  tax  levy  for  1912  as  compared  with  that  for  1911,  and  for  a  rediu^ 
tlon  In  expenditures. 
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ita  expenditures,  and  one  of  the  problems  for  the  year  was 
the  funding  of  the  floating  indebtedness.  It  would  be  out 
ci  place  to  consider  at  any  length  the  reasons  for  this  policy 
of  deficit  financing;  but  two  important  facts  should  be  noted. 
In  the  first  place  the  growth  of  the  city  had  been  very  rapid. 
In  1900  the  population  was  only  7,838;  m  1910  it  was  24,814. 
Another  important  fact,  which  bears  not  only  on  the  reasons 
f<nr  the  deficit,  but  on  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  liquor  licenses,  was  that  by  the  city  charter 
the  gena*al  property  tax  rate  was  limited  to  eight  mills  on 
a^  doUsx,  and  that  taxation  had  for  some  time  been  im- 
posed at  this  rate.  Property  in  the  state  (Washington) 
is  valued  at  about  45  per  cent.  It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  that^  in  a  state  having  the  antiquated  general 
l»roperty  tax  for  state  as  well  as  for  local  purposes,  a  single 
city  should  attempt  to  increase  its  revenue  by  increasing 
its  valuation. 

The  loss  of  revenue  from  liquor  licenses  made  necessary 
tiie  most  rigid  efforts  to  reduce  expenses.  Sweeping  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  police  and  street  departments,  and 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Power  Ck)mpany,  from  which  the  city 
had  been  buying  electricity,  was  ordered  to  turn  out  the 
street  lights.  These  measures  naturally  attracted  some 
attention  in  cities  and  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  local  prohibition  was  an  issue,  and  furnished  the 
"  wet "  interests  an  argument  of  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation, 
tho  serious,  was  not  so  bad  as  might  appear  at  first  glance. 
The  abolition  of  the  saloons  was  said  to  reduce  the. number 
of  policemen  needed,  while  yet  the  streets  were  no  less 
safe  than  before.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  the  streets 
went  largely  uncleaned.  The  Seattle-Tacoma  Power  Com- 
pany refused  to  turn  off  the  street  lights,  saying  that  it  had 
a  valid  contract,  not  to  be  g^ven  up,  and  that  it  had  no  desire 
to  leave  the  city  in  darkness.  The  Company  did  not  ask 
for  cash  payment,  being  willing  to  take  any  reasonable 
security;  but  when  this  was  refused  it  continued,  never- 
theless, to  supply  light. 
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The  loss  of  revenue  was  so  great,  however,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  could  be  met  by  any  practicable  measures 
of  economy.  Accordingly  provision  was  made  for  a  sup- 
plemental tax  levy  of  five  mills.  It  was  thought  that  this 
might  be  permitted  in  spite  of  the  charter  limit,  chiefly 
because  of  the  great  necessity  for  revenue,  and  it  was  argued 
that  a  statute  authorizing  the  levy  of  taxes  to  raise  the 
amounts  necessary  for  certain  purposes  should  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  charter.  The  supplemental  levy,  how- 
ever, was  held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  next  important  step  was  the  submission  to  the  City 
Council  of  a  bill  providing  for  an  occupation  tax.  This 
measure  was  hastily  prepared  and  contained  a  number  of 
inequalities.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed  by  the  Everett 
Business  Men's  Association  to  confer  with  members  of  the 
City  Council,  and  the  proposed  ordinance  was  greatly 
elaborated.  It  was  still  regarded,  however,  as  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  opposition 
was  quite  as  much  against  the  very  idea  of  an  occupation  tax 
as  against  any  particular  measure.  It  is  said  that  part  of 
the  opposition  came  from  persons  interested  in  the  liquor 
business  who  wished  the  city  to  suffer ;  part  came  from  the 
public  service  corporations  and  others  who  thought  the 
amounts  to  be  asked  of  them  excessive;  but  it  is  probable 
that  much  was  due  to  the  belief  of  the  average  man  that 
the  mwi  burden  of  taxation  should  fall  upon  property. 
It  was  feared  that  if  the  occupation  tax  were  once  established 
it  would  become  permanent.  Moreover  it  was  felt  that  a 
business  tax  would  be  a  bad  advertisement  for  the  city. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  something  had  to  be  done; 
and  the  natural  answer  to  all  objectors  was  that  they  should 
submit  to  the  occupation  tax  or  propose  something  better. 
Meanwhile  time  was  passing  rapidly.  The  evening  of 
Monday,  April  3d,  was  set  for  the  third  reading  of  the  ordi- 
nance; and  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  final  pas- 
sage. On  Friday,  March  31st,  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Everett  Business  Men's  Association  took  up  the 
matter.    The  suggestion  had  already  been  made  that  the 
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necesBaiy  funds  might  be  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  put  the  plan  into  immediate 
effect. 

The  time  was  indeed  short.  If  the  occupation  tax  was 
to  be  defeated,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  Council,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  some  assurance  that  it  would  be  unnecessary. 
The  campaign  was  begun  that  afternoon.  Various  means 
of  arousing  popular  enthusiasm  were  adopted.  With  the 
dogan  "  $50,000  by  Monday  night "  the  daily  papers  gave 
their  hearty  support  to  the  movement,  and  published  in- 
spiring accounts  of  what  was  proposed  and  of  Everett's 
atnlity  to  accomplish  it  Banners  and  placards  were  hastily 
supplied.  Subscription  blanks  were  printed,  and  cards 
were  prepared  showing  what  would  be  required  of  each 
tax-payer  under  the  occupation  tax  in  either  its  original  or 
its  amended  form.  Voluntary  solicitors,  armed  with  these 
cards  and  with  the  pledge  forms  at  once  began  to  canvass 
tiie  town.  Every  one  was  asked  to  pledge  a  contribution; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  proper  contribution  for  a 
labors  was  a  da3r's  pay.  Laborers,  instead  of  signing 
the  printed  subscription  forms,  signed  statements  authoris- 
ing thdr  employers  to  deduct  their  subscription  from  their 
wages. 

As  tiie  success  of  the  subscription  plan  could  not  be  known 
in  advance,  cash  contributions  were  not  desired.  It  was 
provided  that  half  of  each  subscription  should  be  payable 
on  May  1st  and  half  on  July  1st.  A  civic  commission 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  amounts 
subscribed  when  they  became  due. 

By  the  time  the  proposed  occupation  tax  came  before  the 
Council  for  final  passage  it  was  known  that  a  considerable 
amount  had  been  pledged;  but  it  had  been  impossible  to 
count  and  check  all  the  retinns.  The  best  that  the  Associa- 
tion could  do  was  to  assure  the  Council  that  $33,511.50  had 
been  pledged  and  that  the  subscription  list  was  still  incom- 
plete. On  this  showing  the  Council  was  persuaded  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  tax  bill  for  one  week. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  amount  subscribed,  tho  large, 
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was  considerably  below  the  $50,000  which  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  if  the  tax  was  to  be  avoided;  hence  efforts  to 
raise  the  money  were  continued.  At  last,  when  the  total 
amount  subscribed  was  more  than  $40,000,  it  was  decided 
that  the  tax  should  not  be  adopted.  The  Mayor,  however, 
warned  the  people  that  the  revenue  was  short  of  the  amount 
needed,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  practise  severe 
economy  in  the  city's  expenditures.  Both  the  police  and 
the  street  departments  are  still  being  carried  on  with  re- 
duced forces,  and  it  is  stated  that  no  l^^ht  or  water  bills  will 
be  paid  by  the  city  this  year. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts^  the  total  subscribed 
and  regarded  as  good  amounts  to  very  nearly  $46,000, 
representing  about  3500  contributions.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  $40,000  has  actually  been  collected.  The  cost  of 
collection  will  have  to  be  deducted,  but  the  other  expenses 
are  quite  small,  most  of  the  work  involved  being  freely 
given.  The  largest  subscription  was  that  of  the  Everett 
Railway,  light,  and  Water  Company,  amounting  to  $3000. 
The  smallest  contribution  is  twenty-five  cents.  Some  of 
the  subscriptions  were  made  on  condition  that  the  whole 
amount  be  raised,  but  this  condition  is  now  regarded  as 
satisfied.  A  number  of  pool-room  proprietors  subscribed 
on  condition  that  a  pending  ordinance,  ordering  them  to 
close  on  Sunday,  be  not  passed.  It  is  said  that  among  the 
subscribers  and  solicitors  were  a  number  of  saloon  men  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the  act  which  cut 
down  the  revenues  of  the  city. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  method  of  rcdsing  funds  by  public 
subscription  was  adopted  as  a  last  resort  for  avoiding  the 
occupation  tax.  To  a  great  extent  the  subscriptions  were 
based  on  the  amounts  that  the  subscribers  would  have  had 
to  pay  had  the  tax  been  imposed,  tho  in  some  cases  they 
were  larger  and  in  others  smaller.  The  subscription  plan 
was  adopted  largely  because  it  was  felt  that  the  difficulty 
was  merely  a  temporary  one,  due  to  the  adoption  of  the 
no-license  policy.    Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a 

i  July  27.  1011. 
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good  advertisement  for  the  city.    It  had  the  additional 
advantage  that  it  could  not  be  stopped  by  legal  proceedings. 

Tbe  voluntary  subscription,  it  is  obvious,  was  meant 
merdy  to  supply  a  temporary  need.  The  question  naturally 
ariseB  as  to  how  revenues  will  be  raised  in  the  future.  Appar- 
ently ^bssre  is  no  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
the  "  wet "  policy;  but  even  if  there  were,  no  vote  could  be 
iakesk  on  the  subject  till  November,  1912.  The  natural 
tendency  is  to  resort  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  general 
pn^)erty  tax,  securing  the  needed  changes  in  the  city  charter. 
It  would  doubtiess  be  better  if  the  city  were  to  take  some 
iorwvsd  step  in  taxation,  but  in  falling  back  on  the  general 
property  tax  it  is  keeping  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  state 
and  indeed  of  the  country.  As  long  as  the  average  business 
man  continues  to  h(dd  blindly  to  his  belief  in  the  present 
system,  there  is  possibly  some  reason  for  the  fear  tiiat  an 
occupation  tax,  advertised  as  it  doubtiess  would  be  by  the 
''wet"  interests  elsewhere,  would  have  some  influence, 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Vandebveer  Custis. 

UmTEBSTTT  OF  WASmNGTON. 


THE  WISCONSIN  INCOME  TAX 

The  bill  for  taxing  incomes  which  was  passed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Le^slatiu^  in  June  of  this  year  contains  some 
novel  and  interesting  features.  Its  most  notable  charac- 
teristics may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

(a)  The  table  of  rates  for  individuals  differs  widely  from 
that  provided  for  corporations,  and  the  latter  table  embodies 
a  principle  seldom  recognized  in  income  taxation. 

Q>)  The  administration  of  the  law  is  centralized  in  the 
state  tax  commission. 

(c)  The  law  practically  abolishes  the  general  property 
tax  upon  intangible  personal  property  and  adopts  the 
income  tax  as  a  substitute. 
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The  Wisconsin  Income  Tax  Law  was  not  secured  as  the 
result  of  any  special  agitation  or  propaganda.  It  was  not 
advocated  or  even  discussed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  press 
or  by  public  speakers  until  within  the  last  year.  In  April, 
1903,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly,  and  was  passed  in  both  houses  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote.  In  1904  the  two  dominant  political  parties 
strongly  favored  the  constitutional  amendment  in  their 
platforms,  the  democrats  going  so  far  as  to  say,  ''  We  pledge 
each  and  all  of  the  democrats  elected  to  the  next  legislature 
to  support  such  amendment." 

The  amendment  should  have  been  published  for  three 
months  prior  to  the  November  elections  in  1904  and  then 
ratified  by  the  next  legislature;  but  through  an  oversight 
the  publication  was  not  made,  and  the  action  of  the  previous 
legislature  in  passing  the  amendment  was  thus  nullified. 
In  1905  the  resolution  was  again  introduced,  tho  in  some- 
what different  form.  Section  1,  Article  VIII,  of  the  con- 
stitution was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  — 

The  rule  of  taxation  shall  be  uniform  and  taxes  shall  be  levied  on 
such  property  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  Taxes  may  also 
be  imposed  on  incomes,  privileges  and  occupations,  which  taxes 
may  be  graduated  and  progressive  and  reasonable  exemptions  may 
be  provided. 

The  second  sentence  constituted  the  amendment,  ^diich 
was  passed  without  much  debate  and  by  large  majorities. 
At  the  legislative  session  of  1907  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  there  being  no  dissenting 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  only  one  in  the  house.  When  the 
question  came  before  the  people  for  ratification  at  the 
November  election  in  1908,  the  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  85,696  to  37,729. 

The  messages  of  Governor  La  Follette  in  1905  and  Gov- 
ernor Davidson  in  1907  had  strongly  favored  the  amend- 
ment, and  no  doubt  strengthened  the  popular  sentiment 
in  its  favor.    In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1909, 
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Goremor  Davidson  treated  the  subject  of  the  mcome  tax 
at  scxne  loigth.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  had  been  ratified  and  that 
the  matttf  had  passed  ''  from  the  realm  of  discussion  to  one 
calling  f<N'  practical  l^islative  consideration  ",  he  expressed 
hhoiadf  as  follows:  — 

Smee  the  attend  to  reach  and  tax  so-called  intangible  personal 
property,  which  is  often  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  its  owner, 
has  proven  a  failure  and  we  are  fast  i^proaching  a  condition  where 
the  real  estate  and  visible  personal  property  of  the  citizen  shall 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  tax  that  class  of  property  not  now  reached  under  the  property 
taxkw. 

This  quotation  fairly  reflects  the  more  intelligent  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  income  tax  law.  The  advocates 
of  the  law  seemed  to  be  actuated  not  so  much  by  any  wild 
enthusiasm  for  the  income  tax  as  by  a  desire  to  find  some 
substitute  for  the  iniquitous  personal  property  tax.  The 
Burprifflng  thing  about  this  was  that  the  people  of  the  state 
should  view  with  complacency  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  in- 
tangible personal  property  —  a  step  which  usually  arouses 
a  storm  of  indignant  protest  from  those  who  look  upon  any 
such  move  as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  ten  years  the  per- 
manent State  Tax  Commission  had  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  education,  by  means  of  their  published  reports 
and  otherwise,  which  was  calculated  to  bring  out  in  bold 
rdief  the  gross  inequalities  and  general  inefifectiveness  of 
the  tax  cm  intangible  personal  property. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1909  a  tentative  bill  for  an 
income  tax  was  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  and  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
25th  of  February.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  measure 
it  was  referred  to  a  special  joint  committee  consisting  of 
four  assemblymen  and  three  senators,  who  were  to  hold 
imblic  meetings  during  the  le^lative  vacation  of  two  years 
and  report  a  perfected  bill  to  the  next  le^slatiu^.    In 
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accordance  with  this  plan  public  meetings  of  the  committee 
were  held  in  different  portions  of  the  state,  and  mticism 
and  discussion  of  the  bill  were  invited. 

Governor  McGovem  in  his  message  to  the  l^slature 
of  1911  quoted  in  full  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
International  Tax  Ck>nference,  appointed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  general  property  tax.  He 
discussed  the  income  tax  at  considerable  length  and  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  a  progressive  income  tax  for  the 
personal  property  tax,  ''  the  latter  to  be  abolished  at  least 
80  far  as  it  applies  to  moneys,  credits  and  intangible  personal 
property,  concerning  the  taxation  of  which  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  present  law  has  completely  broken  down." 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  attempt  to  follow  the  income 
tax  bill  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  legislative  session 
of  1911.  A  great  number  of  amendments  were  offered, 
some  of  them  designed  to  defeat  the  bill;  and  a  strong 
opposition,  representing  important  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  made  itself  felt.  The  faults  and  imper- 
fections of  the  bill  were  pointed  out,  and  the  legislature 
felt  impelled  to  call  for  expert  assistance  in  getting  the  law 
into  proper  form.  Chairman  Nils  P.  Haugen  and  Professor 
Thomas  S.  Adams,  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  and  Pro- 
fessor Delos  A.  Kinsman  (author  of  The  Income  Tax  in  the 
Commonwealths  of  the  United  States)  did  valuable  service 
in  getting  the  bill  into  workable  shape  and  eliminating 
many  of  the  more  objectionable  features.  It  was  largely 
through  their  efforts  that  the  exemption  of  personal  property, 
which  had  not  appeared  in  the  bill  as  presented  by  the 
committee,  was  eventually  made  a  part  of  it.  The  bill 
passed  the  Assembly  June  23,  1911,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  25, 
and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  June  28  by  a  majority 
of  one,  the  vote  being  15  to  14. 

The  Wisconsin  Income  Tax  Law  comprises  some  sev«i- 
teen  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  first  third  of  the  law  relates  to  the  definition  of  income, 
deductions,  exemptions,  and  rates;  the  remainder  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  scheme  of  administration.    Space  will  not 
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admit  of  anything  more  than  a  condensed  simmiary  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  law. 

Income.  —  Among  the  items  included  in  income  are  the 
rental  value  of  residence  property  occupied  by  the  owner, 
and  profits  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property  acquired 
within  three  years  previous.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
ibe  latter  clause  may  prove  the  opening  wedge  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  full-fledged  unearned  increment  tax. 

Deductions.  —  The  deductions  allowed  to  individuals  may 
be  outiined  briefly  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Business  expenses  (but  names  and  addresses  of 
employees  receiving  salaries  of  more  than  $700  must  be 
reported); 

(b)  Losses  not  compensated  by  insurance; 

(c)  Dividends  from  firms  and  corporations  which  pay 
income  tax; 

(d)  Interest  on  indebtedness  (name  and  address  of  credi- 
tor to  be  given); 

(e)  Interest  from  exempt  bonds; 

CO  Salaries  of  United  States  officials; 

(g)  Pensions  (United  States); 

(A)  Taxes  on  the  property  from  which  income  is  derived; 

(0   Inheritances,  and 

(j)   Life  insurance  to  amount  of  $10,000. 
Deductions  corresponding  to  a,  b,  c,  e,  and  h  above  are  also 
allowed  to  corporations. 

Exemptions.  —  No  exemptions  are  allowed  to  firms  or 
corporations,  but  there  are  exemptions  of:  — 
$800  for  a  single  person; 

$1200  for  husband  and  wife; 
$200  for  each  child  under  eighteen  years; 
$200  for  each  additional  dependent. 

As  originally  drawn,  the  bill  provided  for  exemptions  of 
S600  for  a  single  person  and  $800  for  husband  and  wife; 
but  the  socialistic  element  in  the  legislating  demanded  much 
hi^er  exemptions,  and  as  its  vote  was  needed  in  order 
to  pass  the  bill,  the  sums  of  $800  and  $1200  were  finally 
agreed  upon  as  a  compromise.    The  amount  of  income  tax 
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lost  by  this  comparatively  slif^t  increase  in  the  amount  of 
exemption  has  been  estimated  at  $500,000.  That  the 
exemptions  in  Wisconsin  are  relatively  high  may  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  European  income  tax  laws.  In  forty 
continental  states  and  countries  which  levy  income  taxes 
the  average  exemption  at  the  foot  of  the  scide  approximates 
$150.  It  is  true  that  in  Eln^and  and  her  colonies  the 
exemptions  average  as  high  as  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  rates 
are  largely  proportional  and  much  lower  upon  the  average. 

Rales.  —  The  rates  prescribed  by  the  Wisconsm  law  icx 
individuals  are  as  follows:  — 

$1,000  of  taxable  income  (or  part  thereoQ  1     % 

lJi% 
1H% 
lJi% 

2  % 
2H% 

3  % 
3}4% 

4  % 
4H% 
6  % 
5H% 
6     % 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  has  the  merit  of  advancing 
by  easy  steps  up  to  six  per  cent.  The  $1000  classes  or 
grades  of  income,  however,  are  large  as  compared  with 
European  countries.  For  example,  Prussia  has  17  grades 
before  $1000  of  taxable  income  is  reached,  Austria  23, 
Sweden  29,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  31.  The  table  may 
prove  misleading  at  first  glance.  Each  of  the  first  twelve 
thousands  is  considered  separately.  While  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  the  fifth  thousand  is  two  per  cent,  the  tax  on 
$5000  would  be  only  $75,  or  1H%-  In  like  manner  the 
tax  on  $12,000  would  be,  not  5}^%  of  $12,000,  but  the  mean 
of  5J^%  and  the  preceding  percentages,  or  about  2.95%. 
The  effect  of  this  plan  is  to  give  a  sort  of  ''  diffused  progres- 
sion" to  the  rates.  Compared  with  the  average  rates  in 
forty  foreign  countries,  the  Wisconsin  rates  are  lower  up 


For  the  first 

$1,000  ol 

Second 

1,000" 

Third 

1,000" 

Fourth 

1,000" 

Fifth 

1,000" 

Sixth 

1,000" 

Seventh 

1,000" 

Eighth 

1,000" 

Ninth 

1,000" 

Tenth 

1,000" 

Eleventh 

1,000" 

Twelfth 

1,000" 

AUover 

12,000  " 
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to  about  $12,000  of  income,  and  higher  from  that  point 
forward. 

The  table  ci  rates  for  corporations  differs  materially  from 
that  for  individuals,  and,  as  has  been  intimated,  embodies 
a  scHnewhat  novel  principle.  The  rate  increases  up  to  six 
per  cent  by  steps  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  for  every  one 
per  cent  of  increase  in  the  percentage  which  the  taxable 
income  bears  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  plant  or  prop- 
erty from  which  the  income  is  derived.  Thus  if  the  taxable 
income  equals  one  per  cent  or  less  of  the  assessed  value  of 
the  property  used  and  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
income,  the  rate  of  tax  is  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  such 
inccnne.  If  the  taxable  income  equals  more  than  one,  but 
does  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property)  etc.,  the  rate  is  one  per  cent.  If  more  than  two 
but  not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  the  rate  is  one  and  one 
half  per  cent.  In  this  manner  the  rate  prepresses  "  untU 
the  rate  of  profits  equals  twelve  per  cent  of  such  assessed 
value  of  the  property  used  and  employed  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  income,  when  such  rate  shall  continue  as  a  propor- 
tional rate  of  six  per  cent  of  such  taxable  income." 

The  theory  of  this  rather  complicated  and  cumbersome 
method  is  that  a  corporation  which  requires  a  large  plant 
m  ord^  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  net  profit  ought  to  be 
taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  corporation  which  can  make 
an  equal  amount  with  a  smaller  investm^it.  The  idea 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  a  law  passed  in  Georgia  in 
18S3,  which  levied  a  graduated  tax  on  all  profits  in  excess 
of  eight  per  cent  €i  the  capital  stock;  or,  possibly,  from  a 
recent  law  in  Sweden  (passed  October  28,  1910)  which  pro- 
portions the  rate  of  tax  on  corporations  to  the  percentage 
of  profit  obtained  on  the  capital.  The  Wisconsin  legislature 
evidently  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionaUty  of 
this  method  of  taxing  corporations;  for  the  table  of  rates 
is  followed  by  a  provision  tiiat  it  shall  be  deemed  a  separable 
part  of  the  law  and,  if  declared  invalid,  the  rates  prescribed 
for  individuak  shall  apply. 

Admimsbration.  —  This  part  of  the  law  has  been  worked 
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out  with  great  care,  the  committee  realizing  that  the  success 
or  failing  of  the  law  would  depend  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  administered.  It  was  deemed  especially 
important  that  the  administration  of  the  tax  should  be 
entirely  removed  from  political  or  local  influences.  To 
carry  out  this  idea,  the  following  general  plan  was  adopted. 

The  whole  administrative  machinery  is  centralized  in 
the  permanent  state  tax  commission,  a  non-poUtical  body. 
This  conmiission  is  giv^i  full  power  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  execution  and  enforcement  of 
the  law.  It  has  appointed  a  "  Supervisor  of  Income  Tax," 
who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration  subject  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  conmiission.  The  seventy-one 
counties  of  the  state  have  been  divided  into  forty  income 
taxing  districts  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  the  commission  will  appoint  an  ''  Assessor 
of  Incomes"  for  each  district.  These  assessors  will  be 
selected  after  a  rigid  civil  service  examination  and  without 
regard  to  their  political  affiliations.  Their  appointments 
will  be  for  three  years.  Their  salaries  will  be  fixed  by  the 
tax  commission.  They  may  be  authorized  to  employ  neces- 
sary deputies  and  assistants,  and  all  salaries  and  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  state.  The  only  limitation  upon  the 
total  amount  which  can  be  expended  for  such  purposes  is 
the  requirement  that  it  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  for  every 
thousand  dollars  of  the  state  assessment  for  the  preceding 
year.  Upon  this  basis  about  $147,000  could  be  expended 
in  1912;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  cost  of  administration  can 
be  kept  down  to  about  half  this  sum. 

All  corporations  are  to  be  assessed  directly  by  the  tax 
conmiission,  while  all  individuals  will  be  assessed  by  the 
assessors  of  incomes  and  their  deputies.  Corporations 
may  be  required  to  make  returns  whether  they  have  any 
taxable  income  or  not,  and  both  corporations  and  individuals 
who  fail  to  make  returns,  when  required  to  do  so,  or  make 
false  returns,  are  subject  to  severe  penalties.  No  oflidal 
is  permitted  to  divulge  or  make  pubUc  the  contents  of  any 
return. 
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Anq>le  provisions  are  made  for  reassessment  of  incomes 
omitted  within  three  years  previous,  and  if  the  conceahnent 
of  incmne  was  with  false  or  fraudulent  intent,  the  original 
rate  is  doubled  for  pmposes  of  reassessment.  A  special 
oocmty  board  of  review,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  tax  conmiission,  will  review  the  assessm^its  of  in- 
dividuals, and  an  appeal  is  granted  from  its  decision  to  the 
tax  ccHnmission.  Corporations  may  appeal  from  the  assess- 
moki  made  by  the  tax  conunission  to  the  circuit  court  of 
Dane  County. 

The  inccmie  taxes  are  collected  locally.  The  revenue 
derived  from  them  is  apportioned  as  follows:  ten  per  cent 
to  tiie  state,  twenty  per  cent  to  the  coimty,  and  seventy 
per  coit  to  the  town,  dty,  or  village  in  which  the  tax  was 
aasesBed.  It  is  probable  tiiat  the  cost  of  collection  will  about 
equal  tiie  ten  per  cent  which  goes  to  the  state,  so  that  prac- 
tically all  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tax  are  returned  to  the 
local  taxing  districts. 

The  personal  property  taxes  which  are  abolished  by  the 
inc(Hne  tax  law  are  those  upon  moneys,  credits,  stocks, 
bonds,  personal  ornaments,  farm,  orchard,  and  garden 
machinery  and  implements,  etc.  The  annual  amount  of 
tax  which  these  items  represent  is  about  $1,600,000.  The 
two  chief  items  of  personal  property  which  remain  subject 
to  the  property  tax  are  farm  animalR  and  "  merchants'  and 
manufacturers'  stock";  but  some  relief  is  afforded  in  re- 
vpect  to  them  by  a  provimon  of  the  law  that  personal  prop- 
erty tax  receipts  may  be  used  as  cash  in  paying  the  income 
tai  of  tiie  same  year.  This  privilege,  together  with  the 
low  rates  and  high  exemptions  which  the  law  provides, 
render  it  highly  improbable  that  the  yield  of  the  tax,  at 
least  for  the  first  year,  will  meet  popular  expectations. 

The  Wisconsin  Income  Tax  Law  marks  a  radical  departing 
in  methods  of  state  taxation.  It  is  a  most  novel  and  in- 
toesting  fiscal  experiment.  If  successful,  it  will  not  only 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  a  state  income  tax  as  a 
substitute  for  the  personal  property  tax,  but  will  also  show 
the  greater  economy  and  effectiveness  of  a  centralized 
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administration.  If  the  courts  should  hold  that  any  portion 
of  it  is  imconstitutional,  the  legislature  may  be  relied  uix>n 
to  enact  a  new  law  with  the  offending  clause  omitted  or 
changed.  If  it  appears  that  the  rates  are  too  low  to  raise 
the  revenue  required,  the  law  will  be  strength^ied  in  this 
particular.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  obvious 
defects  in  the  law;  but  these  will  be  no  doubt  remedied. 
The  people  are  impatient  of  obstacles,  and  the  tax  reform 
movement  has  gathered  such  momentum  and  is  backed 
by  such  a  force  of  pubUc  sentiment  that  its  onward  progress 
cannot  be  stayed. 

Kossuth  Kent  Eennan. 
Madison,  Wis. 


RECENT  TAX  LEGISLATION  IN  IOWA 

The  tax  legislation  of  1911  is  the  most  important  and 
comprehensive  ever  enacted  on  this  subject  by  any  one 
General  Assembly  in  Iowa,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
that  of  1872,  when  the  ad  valorem  system  was  applied  to 
railroads.  Aside  from  a  number  of  minor  acts  with  reference 
to  tax  exemptions  and  special  tax  levies  for  the  destruction 
of  noxious  weeds,  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  drainage, 
and  various  other  purposes,  the  following  important  revenue 
measures  were  passed:  a  law  providing  a  flat  rate  of  five 
mills  in  Ueu  of  the  old  general  property  tax  on  moneys  and 
credits;  repeal  of  the  tax  ferret  or  tax  inquisitor  law;  a 
careful  revision  of  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  law;  and, 
finally,  the  creation  of  a  special  tax  commission  to  investigate 
the  whole  revenue  system  and  make  a  report  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

The  law  abolishing  the  general  property  tax  and  pro- 
viding in  lieu  thereof  a  flat  rate  of  five  mills  is  the  result  of 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fiscal  evolution.  The 
taxation  of  mortgages  as  an  interest  in  real  estate,  the  total 
exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation,  repeal  of  the  law 
granting  a  deduction  of  debts  from  the  amount  of  moneys 
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and  credits  listed  for  taxation,  the  deduction  of  debts  from 
p^sonal  property  and  even  from  real  estate,  an  arbitrary 
regulation  of  the  interest  rate  in  order  to  prevent  the  shifting 
of  taxes  from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  class,  —  these  and 
oth^  measures  have  been  suggested  since  1885.  When 
the  last  General  Assembly  convened  the  time  was  ripe  for 
a  radical  change.  The  total  failure  of  the  general  property 
tax  from  the  standpoint  of  administration,  indicated  by 
asfleasment  at  about  one-eighth  of  actual  value,  had  resulted 
m  rates  of  taxation  which,  imposed  upon  moneys  and  credits 
listed  at  full  value,  amounted  to  a  practical  confiscation 
of  property.  Some  form  of  reUef  was  imperative.  Added 
to  these  considerations  the  last  Census  revealed  the  fact 
that  Iowa  was  the  only  state  in  the  Union  that  had  de- 
creased in  population  during  the  last  decade,  a  fact  which 
was  inmiediately  seized  upon  to  prove  that  the  general 
property  tax  on  moneys  and  credits  had  driven  capital  out 
of  the  state  and  thus  had  prevented  the  normal  growth  of 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  law  as  enacted  places  a  flat  rate  of  five  mills  on  all 
moneys  and  credits  excepting  shares  of  stock  of  national, 
state,  and  savings  banks,  as  well  as  loan  and  trust  companies 
and  moneyed  capital  as  defined  in  section  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  (5,219)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States.  A  deduction  of  just  debts  may  be 
made  from  moneys  and  credits  subject  to  the  flat  rate,  but 
this  provision  does  not  apply  to  shares  of  stock  of  national, 
state,  and  savings  banks,  or  loan  and  trust  companies  and 
moneyed  capital  in  competition  with  banks. 

The  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  bank  stock,  which 
in  reality  constitutes  a  separate  and  distinct  act,  may  be 
dearly  understood  from  the  following  section:  — 

"For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  taxation  of  bank  and 
loan  and  trust  company  stock  and  moneyed  capital  as  nearly 
as  poemble  upon  a  taxable  value  relatively  equal  to  the 
taxable  value  at  which  other  property  is  now  actually 
asBessed  throughout  the  state  as  compared  with  the  actual 
value  thereoi,  it  is  hereby  provided  that  state,  savings,  and 
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national  bank  stock,  and  loan  and  trust  company  stock  and 
moneyed  capital  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  upon  the  taxable 
value  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  thereof,  deter- 
mined as  herein  provided,  which  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
actual  value  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  the  taxable 
value  and  shall  be  taxed  as  other  property  in  such  taxing 
district." 

The  second  fiscal  measure  of  importance  passed  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  was  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  tax 
inquisitor  law  of  1900.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  is 
made  imlawful  "  for  the  council  of  any  city  or  town,  in- 
cluding cities  under  special  charter  and  the  commission 
plan,  or  for  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county,  to  employ 
or  contract  with  any  person,  corporation  or  firm  to  assist 
the  proper  officers  in  the  discovery  of  property  not  listed 
or  assessed  for  taxation  as  required  by  law." 

It  was  necessary  to  make  the  law  broad  enough  not  only 
to  repeal  the  legislation  of  1900  but  also  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  tax  inquisitors  by  any  possible  construction 
of  the  Code  of  1897.  Prior  to  1900,  the  hiring  of  ferrets 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  courts  and  a  fee  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  collected  had  been  held  to  be 
legal.  In  fact  the  so-called  tax  inquisitor  law  of  1900  was 
a  limitation  of  powers  already  recognized,  and  not  in  any 
sense  a  grant  of  new  power.  The  repealing  act  was  passed 
early  in  the  session  as  a  precautionary  measiure  in  order  to 
remove  from  the  State  House  an  undesirable  lobby  which 
might  defeat  the  flat-rate  system  or  any  other  desirable 
substitute  for  the  general  property  tax  on  moneys  and 
credits.  With  this  accomplished  the  course  of  fiscal  legis- 
lation was  greatly  simplified.  The  way  was  paved  for  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  scientific  reform  of  the  Iowa  revenue 
system. 

In  the  third  place  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  law  origi- 
nally passed  in  1896  was  completely  redrafted  and  sub- 
stantially improved.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  law  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  decentralized 
and  largely  perfunctory  system  of  administration  of  which 
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it  18  a  part.  The  thing  which  is  now  imperatively  demanded 
M  a  pennanent  tax  commission  and  comity  assessors,  or  at 
least  comity  supervisors  of  assessment,  in  order  to  give 
this  law,  tiie  same  as  the  general  property  tax  itself,  what 
it  most  needs,  —  ramplicity,  directness,  and  administrative 
vitality.  Nmmierous  verbal  changes,  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  the  State  Treasury  Department,  have  sim- 
plified the  law,  but  the  machinery  of  administration  remains 
the  same  with  all  its  imperfections. 

The  last  measure,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future, 
let  us  hope,  the  most  important  revenue  measure  enacted 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  was  that  providing  for  a 
temporary  tax  commission  of  five  members  serving  on  a 
fer  diem  baas  and  having  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
ddlars.  This  commission  is  given  power  to  make  a  thoro 
investigation  of  the  tax  system  of  Iowa  and  other  states, 
draft  the  necessary  bills,  and  make  recomm^idations  to 
tiie  next  General  Assembly. 

The  powers  granted  the  commission  are  thus  clearly 
qiecified:  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  ex- 
amine into  tax  assessment,  tax  levy  and  tax  collection  laws 
(tf  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  of  other  states,  and  use  such  means 
and  make  such  investigations  as  it  shall  deem  best  to  secure 
information,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
present  laws  of  the  state  of  Iowa  regulating  the  assessment, 
levying  and  collection  of  taxes  may  not  be  improved,  and  to 
report  its  findings  together  with  such  recommendaticms  as  it 
may  deem  desirable,  to  the  govemcMr  not  later  than  Octoba* 
1,  1912,  together  with  bills  intended  to  carry  out  its  rec(Hn- 
mendatioDS,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
the  commission  as  provided  therdn.  The  rep(»rt  and  rec- 
ommendations (rf  t^  ccmimission  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  govemor  to  both  tomches  of  the  general  assembly  (rf 
1013,  and  cq[>ies  of  said  repcnrt  and  recomm^Klations  shall 
be  printed  by  tiie  state  printer  and  bound  by  the  state  binder 
in  such  quantity  as  the  executive  council  may  determine 
and  a  cqpy  sent  by  the  govemor  to  each  mraiba*  of  the 
general  assembly  by  December  1,  1912.'' 
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As  secretary  of  the  special  tax  commission,  the  writ^  is 
permitted  to  state  that  the  members  are  mianimous  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  state  tax  commission,  also  of  making  the 
comity  rather  than  the  toivnship  the  real  unit  for  purposes 
of  assessment  and  equalization.  Four  members  of  the 
Iowa  commission  attended  the  National  Tax  Conference 
recently  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  emphasis  placed  on  efficient  administration, 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  If  present  plans  mate- 
rialize we  expect  to  hold  a  State  Tax  Conference  in  the  near 
futiu'e,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  public  expression 
which  will  enable  the  tax  commission  to  determine  what 
measure  of  centralized  administration  will  be  practicable. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  substantial  progress  in  fiscal 
reform  will  be  made  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

John  E.  Brindlet. 
Iowa  Statb  Colleqb. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  INTANGIBLE  PROPERTY 
IN  MINNESOTA 

In  their  First  Biennial  Report,  issued  in  1908,  the  Minne- 
sota Tax  Commission  recommended  the  taxation  of  moneyi 
credits,  and  several  other  classes  of  intangible  property  at 
a  low  flat  rate  of  from  three  to  four  mills.  In  the  spring  of 
1910  a  bill  embodying  these  views  was  passed  by  the  \ow& 
branch  of  the  state  legislature,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  senate.  In  their  Second  Biennial  Report  the  Commission 
returned  to  the  subject  and  repeated  their  fcnrmer  recom- 
mendation, going  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  the 
workings  of  the  general  property  tax  as  applied  to  in- 
tangible personalty  both  in  Minnesota  and  other  states. 
The  outcome  was  an  act,  approved  on  April  19th  of  the 
present  year  (1911),  providing  for  the  taxation  by  the  state 
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of  money  and  credits  at  a  uniform  rate  of  three  mills  upon 
the  dollar. 

In  Minnesota  as  elsewhere  the  proportion  of  personalty 
to  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  idl  property  has  for  many 
years  been  stationary  or  even  declining,  despite  the  im- 
doubted  rapid  growth  of  personal  property  as  compared 
witii  real  estate.  The  Comnussion  estimated  that  in  1910 
not  (me-tenth  of  the  intangible  wealth  of  the  state  was  con- 
tributing anjrthing  to  the  public  revenue.^  Since  1870  the 
assessed  valuation  of  moneys,  credits,  and  securities  has 
been  raised  from  13%  of  all  personal  property  to  29%; 
nevertheless,  the  inherent  difficulty  and  injustice  of  attempt- 
ing to  tax  these  forms  of  intangible  property  at  rates  varying 
bom  lyi  to  6%  —  taking  in  many  instances  the  whole 
income  —  have  long  demanded  a  radical  change  in  methods 
of  assessment  and  rate  of  levy. 

Tlie  Minnesota  Comnussion  has  been  influenced  by  the 
rq[)ort  of  the  Massachusetts  Ck)mmission  on  Taxation  of 
1906,  and  has  reproduced  much  of  the  argument  as  well 
as  a  great  part  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the 
latter  body.  The  present  law  as  enacted  is  based  largely 
upon  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Massachusetts  Comnussion, 
many  of  its  sections  being  followed  almost  without  change 
ct  a  word. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Minnesota  law  are  to  be 
found  in  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  8th,  10th,  and  13th  sections. 
Money  and  credits  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  annual  tax  of 
tiiree  mills,  and  are  exempted  from  all  other  taxation.  One- 
dxUi  of  the  revenue  from  this  tax  is  to  go  to  the  state,  a 
similar  portion  to  the  county,  the  remainder  being  appor- 
tioned equally  to  school  and  local  needs.  Self-assessment 
is  to  be  the  method  of  determining  this  kind  of  taxable 
IHt>perty,  (^dal  estimate  being  resorted  to  only  in  case 
(rf  failure  to  make  proper  retiuns.  A  penalty  of  50%  is 
provided  in  case  of  such  failure. 

One  important  feature  of  the  law  is  the  provision  for 

I  Second  BleonlAl  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Tax  Ck>mmlaBion.  p.  180. 
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separate  listing  of  intangible  property,  by  which  the  tax-i>ayer 
is  enabled  to  return  this  class  of  property  without  returning 
all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  Tax  Commission  is  to 
pr^are  instructions  for  the  local  assesscxB,  i^repare  blank 
lists  and  forms,  and  in  fact  have  general  supervision  over 
methods  of  assessment.  There  is  to  be  separate  spedficar 
tion  of  money  and  of  credits  by  the  individual  tax-pay^, 
and  separate  listing  upon  permanent  records,  the  returns 
and  listing  of  this  kind  of  property  being  kept  ''entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  other  property." 

Section  10  of  the  law  requires  coimty  officers  to  prepare 
their  reports  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  under  separate 
headings  the  aggregate  amount  of  ''moneys"  and  "credits  " 
taxed  in  each  district.  This  provision  is  obviously  designed 
for  purposes  of  statistical  record  and  should  within  the  next 
few  years  show  some  interesting  results.  Finally  th^e  is 
a  section  designed  to  check  tax-dodging  by  removal  of 
residence  from  one  district  to  another,  which  int>vides  that 
in  case  of  such  removal  of  domicile,  the  assessment  shall, 
imtil  new  retmns  are  made,  be  continued  at  the  old  valuation. 

The  fibrst  assessment  of  intangible  property  under  the 
new  law  has  just  been  completed. 

For  the  previous  ten  years,  the  total  assessm^it  ai  money 
and  credits  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  stood  pretty 
uniformly  at  about  $14,000,000.  This  figure,  it  should  be 
observed,  does  not  include  mortgages,  which  are  subject 
to  a  special  registration  tax.  Under  the  new  law,  there  were 
returned  by  the  local  authorities  assessments  of  intangible 
property  for  1911  amoimting  to  $104,000,000.  In  a  number 
of  districts  the  Tax  C<»nmission  has  ordered  reassessments, 
retmns  of  which  have  not  yet  been  received  in  all  cases; 
but  the  present  indication  is  that  the  reassessment  will 
raise  the  amount  of  intangible  property  to  $112,000,000. 
For  the  year  1912  the  Commission  now  expects  that  these 
figures  will  be  increased  fully  50%,  as  both  tax-payers  and 
assessors  become  more  familiar  with  the  new  law.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  first  results  of  the  three-mill  tax  in  Minne- 
sota fully  justified  the  expectation  of  the  Tax  Commission, 
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and  are  hardly  less  striking  than  those  secured  in  Baltimore 
under  the  Maryland  law  of  1896.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  success  of  the  Afinnesota  experiment  will  encourage 
other  states  to  adopt  the  plan  of  taxing  intangible  property 
at  a  moderate  uniform  rate. 

Wilfred  Eldbbd. 
Habtabd  Univkbutt. 
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SUMMARY 

Twenty-five  jreara  ago,  little  expectation  of  the  growth  of  a  beet- 
ngM*  industry,  189.  —  Great  growth  since  1890,  191.  —  Concentration 
m  the  far  West,  193.  —  Climatic  advantages  of  the  arid  region,  195. 
—  Intensive  cultivation  required,  197.  —  A  large  labor  supply  needed; 
an  agricultural  proletariat?  199. — The  sugar  manufacturers  active 
m  procuring  the  labor,  202.  —  Little  beet  sugar  in  the  Central  West, 
203.  —  The  explanation  is  in  the  principle  of  comparative  cost:  com  - 
is  more  prc^table,  204.  —  The  situation  in  Michigan,  207.  —  The 
beet««ugar  manufactories,  208.  —  Can  the  argument  for  protection  to 
young  industries  be  advanced  7  212. 

OvEB  twenty  years  ago  I  published,  in  the  colmnns 
of  this  Journal,  a  paper  in  which  the  tariff  was  con- 
sidered in  its  bearing  on  certain  industries,  among 
them  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet.^  The  general 
thesis  of  the  paper  was  that  those  industries  in  which 
much  hand  labor  is  required  are  not  adapted  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  United  States;  that  those 
in  ^diich  machinery  is  much  used  are  carried  on  here 

1  **  Sooe  Aspeeto  of  the  Tazlff  QuMtioD."  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomios,  April, 
Un.  With  aosDe  eltermtions,  eerriDg  to  bring  the  etatietios  to  later  date,  the  paper 
vaa  nptintad  in  wveral  edstiona  of  my  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
very  last  edition  of  the  Tariff  History  (1910)  it  was  not  reprinted,  because  fuUer  treat- 
ed leent  industrial  eJuuiaws  had  become  necessary  than  I  could  then  give.  The  aim 
el  the  piiMsiil  paper  is  to  undertake,  for  the  beet^sugar  industry,  the  needed  re-exami- 
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with  a  comparative  advantage;  and  that  the  failure 
of  some  high  duties  to  bring  about  the  expected  domes- 
tic production  of  the  protected  articles  is  explicable 
on  the  ground  that  industries  requiring  much  hand 
labor  are  carried  on  here  under  a  comparative  dis- 
advantage. This  explanation  was  appUed  not  only 
to  manufactiires,  but  to  some  phases  of  agriculture, 
and  among  the  latter  to  beet-raising.  Notwithstanding 
high  duties  on  sugar,  and  a  consequent  high  protection 
for  any  sugar-beet  industry  that  might  appear  in  this 
country,  and  notwithstanding  considerable  propaganda, 
there  had  been  no  cultivation  of  beets,  and  hence  of 
course  no  sugar-making;  while  yet,  on  the  Ck>ntinent 
of  Europe,  the  beet-sugar  industry  had  long  held  its 
own  against  cane  sugar  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. The  explanation  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
beets  require  intensive  cultivation,  and,  moreover, 
intensive  cultivation  of  a  sort  that  calls  for  much  hand 
labor  in  the  fields.  American  agrictdture  is  usually 
extensive.  Moreover,  agricultiu^  machinery  is  de- 
veloped and  applied  to  a  degree  not  known  elsewhere. 
The  farmers  tiun  to  those  extensive  and  machine- 
using  ways  of  cultivating  the  soil,  especially  for  grain 
crops,  which  they  find  the  more  advantageous.  Hence 
they  do  not  raise  flax  or  hemp  for  fibre,  —  here  also 
intensive  cultivation  and  hand  labor  are  called  for. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  do  not  raise  sugar  beets, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will. 

The  prediction  thus  made,  or  at  least  implied,  has 
not  be^i  verified  by  the  course  of  events  during  the 
last  two  decades.  As  is  known  to  every  one  who  has 
observed  the  course  of  the  sugar  trade,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  has  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
It  began  to  grow  almost  innnediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  my  paper  (1889).    The  beet-sugar  product 
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quadrupled  between  1890  and  1900,  and  more  than 
quadrupled  between  1900  and  1910,  —  a  remarkable 
rate  of  growth.  Far  from  remaining  insignificant 
and  quite  negligible,  its  contribution  to  the  country's 
sugar  supply  has  become  more  and  more  important. 
In  leceat  years,  the  beet-sugar  output  has  surpassed 
ihai  of  Louisiana  cane  sugar,  has  equalled  that  from 
Hawaii,  and  has  itself  been  surpassed  by  the  supply 
from  one  soiurce  only,  —  Cuba.*  In  round  nmnbers, 
over  one  billion  pounds  of  beet  sugar  have  been  pro- 
duced in  each  of  the  last  three  years.  It  wotdd  seem 
that  the  risks  of  prediction  in  economics  cotdd  not 
be  more  dramatically  illustrated,  or  the  discomfiture 
of  the  prophet  more  complete. 

None  the  less,  I  believe  that  the  general  reasoning 
which  I  applied  in  1889  was  sound;  and  not  only  was 
tiie  reasoning  soimd,  but  its  application  to  the  partic- 
ular case  was  justified.  The  unexpected  development 
ot  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  apparent  exception  serves  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
general  principles.  It  is  the  result  of  new  agricultural 
and  indiistrial  conditions. 

Tlie  b^inningis  of  this  growth  of  beet-sugar  making 
fall  in  the  period  during  which  the  tariff  act  of  1890 
was  in  effect.  Barring  a  slight  amount  from  one  or 
two  California  enterprises,  no  beet  sugar  at  all  had 
been  produced  before  that  date.  The  act  of  1890, 
it  will  be  remembered,  admitted  sugar  free  of  duty, 
but  gave  domestic  sugar  makers  a  bounty  of  two 

I  The  more  important  oootributioiie  to  the  total  lugsr  tapply  of  the  ooimtry  in 
19IW-10  (nbovt  7,400  miUione  of  poonde)  were,  in  round  numbers,  — 

from  Cuba 3,fi00m.  tbs. 

-  U.  8.  Beet  Sustf 1,025  "  " 

-  Hawaii 1,110  "  ** 

**    U.  8.  Cane  (Loukiana) 760  "   ** 

"     Porto  Rioo S70  ••    •* 
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cents  a  pound.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  this  put 
the  domestic  producers  in  no  better  position  than 
before.  The  previous  duty  of  two  cents  being  abol- 
ished, their  sugar  fell  in  price  by  that  sum;  they 
simply  got  the  bonus  outright,  instead  of  in  the  indirect 
form  of  an  enhancement  of  price.  Nevertheless  the 
bounty  of  1890  appears  to  have  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  beetnsugar  industry.*  There  may  be 
a  psychological  influence  from  the  direct  payment; 
just  as  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  effect  on  people's 
state  of  mind  between  collecting  taxes  directly  and 
collecting  them  through  levy  on  producers  of  com- 
modities, or  merchants,  who  recoup  themselves  by 
higher  prices.  Probably  no  less  effective  than  the 
bounty  at  the  start,  and  more  effective  as  time  went 
on,  was  the  propaganda  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. That  Department  has  preached  beet  sugar 
in  season  and  out  of  season;  has  spread  broadcast 
pamphlets  dilating  on  the  advantages  of  beet-growing 
for  the  farmer  and  giving  minute  directions  on  methods 
of  cultivation;  has  maintained  a  special  agent,  who 
kept  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers  and  farmers, 
and  annually  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
The  result  was  familiarity  with  the  possibilities  through- 
out the  country,  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  from 
inertia  and  ignorance,  and  a  rapid  development  in 
all  r^ons  where  there  was  a  promise  of  profits. 

What,  now,  are  the  regions  in  which  the  profit  has 
been  such  as  to  lead  to  great  development  ?    The 

>  **  It  Is  certain  that  it  [the  tariff  act  of  1800]  gave  new  hope  to  both  operators  and 
growcra,  and  between  the  time  this  act  went  into  effect,  in  October,  1800,  and  the 
following  June,  some  $6,000,000  had  been  invested  in  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  coun- 
try. .  .  .  This  small  bounty,  even  for  a  brief  time,  was  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the 
straggling  industry."  G.  W.  Shaw,  in  Bulletin  no.  140  (The  California  Sugar  Industry) 
of  the  University  of  California,  1003,  p.  17. 

On  the  bounties  which  several  states  have  given,  see  the  note  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Che> 
rington,  in  this  Journal,  injra  p.  881. 
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aeoompanymg  tabular  statement  shows  what  the 
situation  has  been  since  1900,  —  the  period  during 
irtiich  the  growth  has  been  most  marked  and  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  most  easily  followed. 

Bkbt  Suqab  Pbodugt  in  ths  United  States 
(in  million  pounds  or  suqab) 


Total 

CaU- 
fornla 

Uuh 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Wl»- 
conain 

Other 

SUtM 

1899-00 

163 

85 

19 

2 

33 

24 

190(M)1 

172 

57 

17 

13 

55 

30 

1901-02 

365 

140 

28 

45 

105 

6 

41 

1902-03 

438 

159 

38 

78 

109 

8 

46 

1903-04 

466 

136 

46 

89 

128 

11 

56 

1904-05 

470 

93 

57 

111 

104 

22 

83 

1905-06 

635 

144 

48 

209 

122 

27 

85 

1906-07 

970> 

178 

82 

343 

177 

36 

154 

1907-08 

852 

180 

93 

245 

171 

37 

126 

1908-09 

1,025 

255 

98 

299 

212 

34 

127 

190^10 

1,120 

280 

77 

206 

278 

36 

243 

1910-11 

1,019 

291 

76 

206 

260 

38 

148 

One  fact  is  obvious  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  these 
figures.  The  beet-sugar  industry  is  in  the  main  massed 
in  the  far  West, — in  Calif omia,  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
the  adjacent  region.  The  agricultural  belt  of  the 
Central  States  has  a  very  slender  share.  Only  one 
state  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Michigan,  makes  a 
considerable  contribution  to  the  supply.  Wisconsin 
adds  a  very  little.  No  other  state  in  the  central 
regbn  has  more  than  one  beet-sugar  factory.  Barring 
Michigan,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  may  be  said 
to  be  confined  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States.  In  1909  the  four  states  of  Califomia,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  Idaho  contained  250,000  acres  out  of 

*  **Tkli  laiie  Increaao  was  made  poariUe  by  the  unusually  farorable  waather 
•n^dmoaa  throuffaout  the  eampalcn.*'  —  WlUett  A  Gray. 
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a  total  of  420,000  used  for  beet  culture,^  and  produced 
nearly  700  million  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  a  total  of 
1000  millions. 

The  explanation  of  this  geographical  concentration 
does  not  lie  in  any  obstacles  from  climate  or  soil  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  beet  flourishes  over 
a  very  wide  area.  An  instructive  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the  zone  in 
which  the  sugar  beet  may  be  expected  to  "  attain  its 
highest  perfection."  *  This  zone  or  belt,  two  hundred 
miles  wide,  starts  at  the  Hudson,  and  sweeps  across 
the  country  to  the  Dakotas;  turns  southward  through 
Ck>lorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  and  then,  turning 
again,  proceeds  west  and  northwest  through  California, 
Utah,  Idaho,  and  the  Colimibia  valley.  It  includes  a 
great  part  of  the  North  Central  region.  Yet  in  this, 
the  most  important  and  productive  agrictdtural  region 
of  the  country,  there  is  virtually  no  beet-growing 
or  sugar-making,  except,  as  just  mentioned,  in  Michi- 
gan. The  climatic  and  agricultural  possibilities  are 
not  tinned  to  account  until  the  far  West  is  reached. 

Two  circmnstances  are  dwelt  on  by  those  well  in- 
formed concerning  the  conditions  favorable  to  beet- 
growing  in  this  western  region:  the  climate  and  the 
special  advantages  of  irrigation. 

The  variety  of  the  beet  suitable  for  sugar-making 
flourishes  in  a  cool  climate;  but  it  needs  plenty  of  sun. 
''  Abundance  of  simshine  is  essential  to  the  highest 
development  of  sugar  in  the  beet.  Other  things  being 
equal,  it  may  be  said  that  the  richness  of  the  beet  will 
be  proportional  to  the  amount  —  not  intensity  —  of 

1  I  darhre  then  ficures  from  the  Statlrtioftl  Abstract  for  1910. 

•  TlM  Sostf  Beet,  by  H.  W.  Wfley  (edition  of  1006);  Farmer's  BoUetm  52.  The 
■up  ie  at  pace  S. 
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the  sunshine."  *  Evidently  the  cool  region  of  cloud- 
less sky  in  the  arid  West,  including  the  high-lying 
parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  meets  this  condi- 
tion p^ecUy. 

Again:  **  in  respect  to  moisture,  the  sugar  beet  is 
peculiar  in  some  respects.  .  .  .  There  are  three  periods 
in  the  life  history  of  the  sugar  beet  which  demand 
entirely  different  treatment  so  far  as  moisture  is  con- 
eoned:  (1)  the  germinating  or  plantlet  period;  (2) 
the  growing  period;  (3)  the  sugar-storing  period." 
During  the  first  '^  the  beet  needs  sufficient  moisture 
and  warmth  to  germinate  and  start  it,  but  never  an 
excess."  During  the  second,  ''  the  beet  needs  little 
if  any  moisture."  During  the  third,  or  sugar-storing 
period,  "  the  plant  should  be  given  no  water.  The 
conditions  desirable  at  this  period  are  plenty  of  light 
and  dry  cool  weather.  If  the  beet  is  given  moisture 
to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  both  sugar  and  purity."  * 

It  is  clear  that  the  irrigated  regions  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  supply  just  the  right  com- 
bination of  climate  and  moisture:  cool  temperature, 
abundant  sunshine,  moisture  as  needed,  absence  of 
moisture  when  harmful.  Hence  Colorado  and  Utah 
are  described  as  the  ideal  beet-sugar  states.  ''  Con- 
sidering everything,  Utah  is  the  ideal  beet-sugar 
State.  ...  Its  natural  conditions  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  Colorado."  *  In  Colorado  12  to  25  tons  of 
beets  to  the  acre  are  readily  seeing;  even  in  the  early 
days  15  to  17}  tons  were  got  on  the  average;  whereas 

>  Pi  oft—a  G.  W.  Shaw  of  the  Unhrenity  of  CaliforaU.  in  the  pamphlet  on  Sugar 
Beeti  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  p.  6;  Bulletin  no.  176,  Agrieultural  Eiperiment 
Blitko,  Unirenlty  of  California. 

*  I  qviote  again  from  Profemor  Shaw*s  inetruotive  Bulletin,  at  pp.  10, 17. 

*  Bepoii  on  the  Progieas  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  SUtea  in  1000, 
P- 17,  Iqr  the  ipeoial  agnt  d  the  Department  d  Agricuhure,  C.  F.  Saylor. 
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in  European  countries  not  only  is  the  tonnage  per  acre 
less,  but  the  sugar  content  smaller.^  Some  of  the 
districts  of  California  have  the  required  combination  of 
soil  and  moisture  without  irrigation,  or  with  little  irri- 
gation. California  has  some  further  advantages.  Its 
equable  climate  enables  the  beet-6ugar  ''campaign" 
to  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  than  elsewhere;  and 
its  beets  have  a  very  high  sugar  content.' 

Contrast  these  conditions  with  those  of  a  state  like 
Michigan,  where  the  annual  precipitation  is  con- 
siderable, and  where  the  distribution  of  the  precipi- 
tation depends  on  the  accidents  of  the  season.  In 
1909,  for  example,  the  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  "  On  the  whole  the  weather 
conditions  in  the  state  during  the  past  year  were 
rather  imfavorable.  The  spring  was  cold,  wet,  and 
backward,  but  more  favorable  weather  prevailed 
during  the  growing  season,  though  there  was  consider- 
able tendency  to  drought.  The  weather  was  espe- 
cially favorable  for  harvesting  beets.  This  is  a  critical 
period.  Dry  weather  lessens  the  work  and  improves 
the  beets."'  In  1901,  1902,  and  1903  there  were 
bad  seasons  in  Michigan:  ''there  was  considerably 
more  rain  than  was  desirable,  necessitating  expensive 
work  in  weeding  and  cultivation.  The  cold  wet  rains 
of  the  fall  delayed  the  harvesting  and  belated  the 
work  of  the  sugar  factories."  *    In  1904,  on  the  other 

>  Report  on  Pn>tic«  .  .  .  1004,  p.  46. 

•  IbkL.  p.  22.  I  take  tome  satiafMtioii  In  reeaUing  th»t,  when  dieouMing  in  1880 
the  beet-eugar  situation,  I  referred  to  the  unuaual  poaiitbllities  of  sueh  region*  aa  Call> 
fomia.  *'  It  is  not  impossible,'*  I  wrote  then,  *'  that  the  extraordinary  oombinatton 
ol  soil  and  olimate  in  California  may  bring  aboat  a  development  wlileh  oould  not  be 
attained  in  other  parte  of  the  country.*'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  toL  111, 
p.  266,  note.  A  combination  of  favorable  conditions  no  leas  extraordinary  existe  in 
the  arid  regions,  whose  posslbilitiea  under  irrigation  were  draamed  of  by  no  one  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

•  Report  on  Progieas  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  1000,  p.  82. 

•  Ibid.,  for  1003,  p.  180. 
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hand,  the  season  happened  to  be  favorable.^  Evi- 
dently the  Michigan  fanner  is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  the  uncertauities  of  the  weather.  The 
farmer  of  the  irrigated  arid  r^on  can  always  count 
on  abundant  sunshine,  and  can  apply  moisture  exactly 
as  needed. 

For  all  these  reasons  '^  Michigan  farmers  cannot 
grow  as  high  a  tonnage  as  they  do  in  the  Western 
States  under  irrigation;  their  beets  are  not  naturally 
of  as  high  a  quality  and  probably  they  never  will 
be*"*  The  same  holds  of  other  parts  of  the  North 
Central  regiion.  "  In  Iowa,  the  beets  have  not  been 
as  high  in  quality  as  those  grown  in  Califomiai 
Colorado,  or  Idaho."* 

Turn  now  to  another  aspect  of  the  problem,  — 
the  kind  of  cultivation  required  for  beet-raising. 
The  situation  is  the  same  as  I  described  it  in  1889. 
Intensive  culture  and  much  hand  labor  are  necessary. 
Plrofessor  Shaw,  in  his  valuable  reports  on  the  industry 
m  California,  has  more  than  once  used  the  phrase: 
**  The  growing  of  beets  is  not  agriculture,  but  horti- 
culture." AU  the  manuals  and  pamphlets  insist  on 
the  need  of  elaborate  preparation,  minute  care,  much 
labor  directly  in  the  fields.  The  planting  of  the  seed 
does  indeed  take  place  by  drills,  the  plants  coming 
up  in  continuous  rows.  But  after  this  first  operation, 
painstaking  manual  labor  is  called  for.  When  the 
young  shoots  come  up,  they  need  first  to  be  blocked, 
then  thinned.  **  Blocking  "  means  that  all  the  beets 
in  the  rows  are  cut  out  by  a  hoe,  except  small  bunches 
about  ten  inches  apart.  These  bunches  are  then 
"  thinned  ";  every  plant  is  pulled  out  by  hand  except 
one,  the  largest  and  healthiest.    ''  Great  care  should 

>  Ibid.,  for  1004.  p.  113.  >  IbkL.  for  1003.  p.  140. 

•  Ibid.,  far  1004.  p.  67. 
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be  exercised  in  this  work,  and  by  careful  selection  all 
the  inferior  plants  should  be  removed.  .  .  .  When 
thinning,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  groimd  a  thoro 
hand  hoeing."  ^  Throughout  the  growing  period  the 
beets  must  be  cultivated,  partly  with  a  horse  culti- 
vator, partly  with  the  hand  hoe.  "The  cultivator 
and  the  hoe  should  be  used  alternately  imtil  the  beets 
are  too  large  for  horse  cultivation  without  injuring 
them.  Hand  laborers  should  continue  to  go  over  the 
beet  field,  pulling  the  weeds  and  grass  that  may  have 
persisted."' 

Essentially  the  same  situation  appears  when  har- 
vesting is  reached.  The  beets  may  be  first  loosened 
by  a  plow  and  by  a  Ufter;  but  each  individual  beet 
must  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  Then  they  are  knocked 
together  gently  to  remove  the  adhering  dirt.  Finally, 
they  are  "  topped  ";  that  is,  the  neck  and  leaves  are 
cut  oflf  with  a  large  knife.  "  The  removal  of  the  tops 
of  the  beets  is  a  tedious  process,  which  in  Europe  ia 
performed  by  women  and  children.  .  .  .  Constant 
supervision  is  necessary  in  this  work."  • 

No  machinery  has  been  devised  that  serves  to  dis- 
pense with  the  large  amoimt  of  hand  labor  called  for. 
"  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a 
mechanical  device  by  which  the  beets  can  be  topped, 
thus  saving  a  large  expense,  and  perhaps  a  successful 
device  of  this  kind  may  some  day  be  invented.  So 
far  as  is  known  at  the  present  time,  however,  this 
process  has  not  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
machinery,  and  the  topping  must  still  be  done  by 

1  The  Sugar  Beet.  p.  20. 

<  Report  on  Progreae  .  .  .  1909,  p.  19.  The  same  story  appears  in  all  the  aeooonts 
of  beet-sugar  growing.  See  for  example  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  the 
Michigan  Beet-Sugar  Company,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  1909; 
Tariff  Hearings  of  1909.  p.  3311. 

*  The  Sugar  Beet,  pp.  21.  22. 
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hand.*  ''  Inventive  ingenuity  in  Europe  and  espe- 
cially in  America/'  said  the  Special  Agent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1906, ''  has  been  directed 
to  planning  a  harvester  which  will  do  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  this  expensive  hand  work.  ...  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these  newly  devised  im- 
plements works  successfully  in  all  soils."  *  In  1909 
he  rqx)rted  that  "these  machines  are  not  now  in 
general  use,  but  their  use  is  increasing  ";  and  he  still 
laid  stress  on  the  need  of  elaborate  hand  cultivation.' 

It  follows  that  the  successful  growing  of  the  sugar 
beet  calls  for  a  large  amoimt  of  monotonous  unskilled 
labor;  no  small  part  of  it,  labor  that  can  be  done 
by  women  and  children,  and  that  tempts  to  their 
utilization.  In  the  dociunents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  'm  constant  reference  to  the  peculiar 
labor  problem  confronting  the  farmer  who  sets  out  to 
raise  sugar  beets.  '^  As  a  rule  the  farmer,  if  he  grows 
beets  to  any  extent,  does  not  have  on  his  farm  sufficient 
labor  to  take  care  of  the  work  of  thinning,  bimching, 
hoeing,  and  harvesting  the  sugar  beets."  ^  Not  only 
does  the  typical  American  farm  and  farm  community 
lack  the  niunber  of  laborers  required;  the  labor  itself 
is  of  a  kind  distasteful  to  our  farmers.  ''  Thinning 
and  weeding  by  hand  while  on  one's  knees  is  not  a 
work  or  posture  agreeable  to  the  average  American 
farmer.  Bending  over  the  rows  and  crawling  along 
them  on  one's  hands  and  knees  all  day  long  are  things 
that  the  contracting  farmer  is  sure  to  object  to  as 
drudgery.  .  .  .  Oiu*  farmers  ride  on  their  stirring 
plows,  cultivators,  and  many  implements."  *    As  was 

>  Tbe  Sugar  BeH,  p.  22  (1008).  <  Report  on  Prosrev.  .  .  1906,  p.  38. 

*  Report  oo  Ttognm,  .  .  1000,  pp.  14, 10. 

*  Report  oo  ProticM  .  .  .  1001,  p.  10. 

*  lUd.,  1006,  p.  24.  A  oorreqwDdent  writes  me  from  Califomia:  "  OUienrfae 
then  In  the  perfonnanee  ci  meh  bbor  m  ean  be  done  with  teeme,  Tery  few  Anwirinene 
VMlartikke  hand  labor  in  the  beet  fields.*' 
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remarked  by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  at  a  tariff  hearing:  '^  the  thinning 
and  the  topping  of  the  beets  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
oiu*  American  fellows  to  do,  and  they  prefer  to  hire 
the  labor  and  pay  for  it."  ^  The  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  informs  its  constituents:  ''  if  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  to  realize  all  possibilities  in  raising 
sugar-beets  he  will  do  so  through  his  ability  as  a  super- 
intendent and  not  as  a  drudge."  * 

The  manner  in  which  this  need  of  extra  labor  has 
been  met  is  instructive  not  only  as  regards  the  beet- 
sugar  situation  itself,  but  also  as  r^ards  the  general 
trend  of  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
generation. 

Almost  everywhere  in  the  beet-sugar  districts  we 
find  laborers  who  are  employed  or  contracted  for  in 
gangs;  an  inferior  class  utilized  and  perhaps  exploited 
by  a  superior  class.  The  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
beet  fields  are  usually  a  very  different  set  from  the 
farmers.  On  the  Pacific  coast  they  are  Chinese  or 
Mexicans,  fb^cept  in  Southern  California,  where  the 
Mexicans  are  near  at  hand,  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  Japanese  imder  contract;  there  being  usually  a 
head  contractor,  a  sort  of  sweater,  who  imdertakes 
to  furnish  the  men.  In  very  recent  years  Hindoos 
(brought  down  from  British  Columbia)  also  have 
appeared  in  the  beet  fields  of  California.  In  Colorado 
"immigrants  from  Old  Mexico  compete  with  New 
Mexicans  (t.  e.,  bom  in  New  Mexico),  Russians,  and 
Japanese." '    Indians  from  the  reservation  have  been 

>  Tariff  HewincB  of  1900,  p.  3418.  "  Amertcant  wiU  not  do  that  woric;  not  1  in 
00,"  aaid  »  Colorado  beet  grower,  testifying  (In  1011)  before  the  House  Committee 
to  inveettgate  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  Hearings,  p.  3102. 

*  Report  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Sept..  1006  (a  special  report  on 
sugar  beets),  p.  90. 

*  v.  Clark,  in  Bulletin  Department  of  Labor,  Sept.  1008.  p.  488. 
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employed  in  Colorado;  and  boys  have  been  sent  out 
under  supervisors  from  the  Juvenile  Coiuii  of  Denver. 
At  one  time,  convict  labor  was  used  in  Nebraska. 

In  some  parts  of  Colorado,  in  Montana,  and  at  the 
beet  fields  of  the  single  factory  in  Kansas,  Russian 
CSermans  are  employed.  These  curious  and  interest- 
ing people  are  Germans  who  were  imported  into 
Russia  by  the  Empress  Katherine;  they  persistently 
maintained  their  race  and  language  and  religion;  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  driven  from  Russia  by  per- 
secution. They  now  center  about  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  are  shipped  imder  contract  to  the  beet  fields, 
where  they  are  assiduous  and  much-prized  workers. 
They  are  much  more  welcome  than  the  fickle  Indians 
and  Mexicans;  more  welcome  even  than  the  Japanese, 
who  are  quick  and  capable,  but  often  break  their  con- 
tracts. The  German  Russians  camp  in  whole  families 
at  the  beet  region  for  the  summer;  men,  women,  and 
children  toil  in  the  fields.  In  Michigan,  the  main  labor 
supply  comes  from  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  population 
of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh.  The  circulars  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  state 
boards  and  bureaus  repeatedly  call  the  attention  of 
the  beet  farmers  to  the  possibUity  of  emplojdng  cheap 
immigrants.  The  troublesome  labor  problems,  it  is 
said,  need  not  cause  worry:  here  is  a  large  supply  of 
just  the  persons  wanted.  "  Living  in  cities  there  is  a 
class  of  foreigners  —  Grermans,  French,  Russians,  Hol- 
landers, Austrians,  Bohemians  —  who  have  had  more 
or  less  experience  in  beet-growing  in  their  native 
countries.  .  .  .  Every  spring  sees  large  colonies  of 
this  class  of  workmen  moving  out  from  oiu*  cities 
into  the  beet  fields."  ^ 

■  RfffMrt  on  ProticM  .  .  .  1M>4,  p.  37.    Compare  the  Report  of  the  Kmum  Btftte 
Board  d  AcrteuHure,  dted  ebore.  p.  10.    A  oorreepondent  wrhee  me  from  Bajt  City. 
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The  sugar  manufacturers,  who  buy  the  beets  and 
make  the  sugar  m  theu*  factories,  play  a  large  part 
in  bringing  this  labor  to  the  fields.  Indeed,  they 
play  a  large  part  in  every  phase  of  the  industry,  — 
on  its  agricultural  side  as  well  as  on  its  manufacturing 
side.  They  supply  seed;  give  the  farmers  elaborate 
directions  on  methods  of  cultivation;  employ  supeiv 
visors  to  visit  and  inspect  the  farms,  and  to  spur  the 
farmers  to  the  needed  minute  care;  of  necessity  they 
test  the  beets  at  the  factory,  and  pay  according  to 
sugar  content;  and  they  often  undertake  to  provide 
the  labor.  Sometimes  the  factories  contract  to  attend 
to  the  field  labor  themselves,  receiving  from  the  far- 
mers a  specified  price,  —  so  much  for  bunching  and 
thinning,  so  much  for  each  hoeing,  so  much  for  topping. 
The  farmers  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  supply 
''  reasonable "  living  accommodations.^  More  often 
farmers,  not  thus  provided  for,  seciure  their  laborers 
through  contractors,  at  a  fixed  price  of  so  much  (vary- 
ing from  $15  to  $20)  per  acre  for  all  the  work;  these 
middlemen  being  hunted  up  or  selected  for  the  farmers 
by  the  factory  managers.  Such  ''  sweaters "  make 
a  profit  from  their  sub-contract  with  the  field  hands; 
the  sjrstem  being  open  to  the  possibilities  of  over- 
reaching which  are  too  familiar  under  such  arrange- 
ments. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  transformation  which  has 
been  wrought  in  so  many  parts  of  our  social  and  eco- 

Miehigui:  "  We  secure  the  UborNs  in  euoh  oenten  m  QevdAnd,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Pitteburgh,  and  these  lAl>orers  wlten  brought  to  Michigan  make  a  oontnM^  with 
the  farmer  to  take  care  of  his  beets  at  a  certain  sum  per  acre,  averaging  about  $30 
per  acre.  ...  It  is  sale  to  say  Uiat  about  two-thirds  of  the  beets  are  taken  care  of 
by  outside  labor.  In  our  own  case  (a  large  sugar  company]  we  probably  brought  in 
about  1800  laborers.'*  On  smaller  beet  tracts  in  Michigan,  the  farmers  and  their 
families  do  the  work  themselves,  employing  no  "  outside  *'  labor. 

>  The  form  of  contract  used  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  is  printed 
in  the  Hearin^i  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
(1911),  p.  8186. 
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nomic  structure  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
t^  the  vast  inflow  of  immigrants.  Manufactures 
have  been  most  obviously  affected  by  it.  Our  textile 
trades,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  glass  manu- 
facture, have  in  greater  or  less  degree  adjusted  their 
methods  and  machinery  to  the  new  labor  supply. 
The  tariff  situation  has  been  modified:  not  a  few 
industries  can  maintain  themselves  without  tariff  aid, 
or  with  little  aid,  which  formerly  could  allege  more 
plausibly  the  need  of  high  duti^.  Agricultm^  also 
is  feeling  the  influence  of  the  new  conditions.  Labor- 
ers fixMn  the  congested  foreign  districts  of  the  cities  — 
Italians,  Bohemians,  "  Hims,"  "  Polacks,"  Russians  — 
make  their  way  to  the  market  gardens  surrounding 
the  cities,  to  vegetable  districts  such  as  that  of  the 
Chesapeake  peninsula,  to  the  cranberry  fields  of  New 
Jersey,  and  do  the  hard  work  for  the  shrewd  Yankee 
fanners.  Possibly  these  field  hands  are  on  the  way 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  through  their  savings.  Such 
persons  as  the  Russian  Grermans  who  work  in  the 
beet  fields  are  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  their  present 
semi-servile  state.  These  are  doubtless  progressing 
toward  land  ownership.  Possibly  the  same  upward 
movement  will  be  achieved  by  many  members  of  the 
other  races.  But  certainly  for  the  time  being  the 
conditions  are  socially  and  industrially  unwelcome. 
Th^  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Sachaengdnr 
gereif  of  ill  repute  in  eastern  Germany.  They  are 
very  different  from  the  conditions  which  we  thhik  of 
as  typical  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  an  agricultiu*al  proletariat  in  the  beet  fields. 

As  yet,  however,  the  main  agricultural  region  of 
the  United  States,  —  the  great  Central  region  in 
which  are  the  wheat  and  com  belts,  —  has  been  little 
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affected.  Here  we  still  find  extensive  cultivation^ 
agricultural  machineiy,  the  one-family  fann.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  harv^t  season  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  agricultural  laborers,  and  that  this  is 
satisfied  by  laborers  who  may  be  said  to  constitute 
an  agricultiu*al  proletariat.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
stage  of  pioneer  farming  has  been  passed  or  is  rapidly 
being  passed,  that  rotation  is  becoming  more  syste- 
matic and  skilful,  the  land  more  valuable,  cultivation 
more  intensive.  Nevertheless  this  remains  the  region 
of  the  one-family  farm.  The  farmers  "  ride  on  their 
stirring-plows  and  cultivators  '^  and  in  this  way  are 
able  to  do  most  of  the  work  on  their  lands  for  tibem- 
selves. 

Throughout  the  com  belt  there  is  no  sugar-beet 
industry  of  any  moment;  yet  the  com  belt  is  largely 
the  same  as  the  potential  beet-sugar  zone.  The  exr 
planation  seems  to  me  clear:  it  pays  better  to  raise 
com.  In  the  language  of  the  economists,  there  is  a 
comparative  advantage  in  com-growing.  This  grain 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  extensive  agriculture.  It  also 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  use  of  machinery;  com  can 
be  "  cultivated  "  between  the  rows  by  horse  power. 
It  is  a  substitute  for  root  crops,  and  can  be  rotated 
steadily  with  small-grain  crops.^  It  is  a  direct  com- 
petitor with  the  sugar  beet  for  cattle  fattening.  The 
advocates  of  beet-raising  always  lay  stress  on  the 
value  of  the  beet-pulp,  the  residue  at  the  factory 
after  the  juice  has  been  extracted,  for  cattle  feeding. 
But  com  is  at  least  equally  valuable  for  the  purpose 

>  See  the  ezoellent  nnalyriB  by  Profeasor  H.  C.  Taylor,  in  Annals  of  the  Amerieaa 
Academy  of  Polit.  and  Soo.  Sd.,  vol.  xxli.  p.  170  (1903).  Cf.  the  same  writer's  Asrf- 
cultural  Economios,  p.  05  ttg.,  and  Carver's  Rural  Economies,  p.  100.  Professor 
Taylor,  in  a  recent  paper  (The  Place  of  Economics  in  Agricultural  Education  and 
BAseareh,  p.  96;  publ.  by  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911)  states  more  explicitly  his 
conclusion  that "  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  sugar  beet  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
with  com  on  even  tenns  in  the  com  belt  of  the  United  States." 
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and  the  typical  American  fanner  raises  it  by  agricul- 
tural methods  which  he  finds  both  profitable  and 
congenial.  One  man  can  grow  forty  acres  of  com. 
He  can  plant  only  twenty  acres  of  beets;  and  these  he 
cannot  possibly  thin  and  top.^  In  Iowa  ''  the  farmers 
are  progressive,  successful,  and  satisfied.  In  fact,  this 
has  been  the  main  obstacle  to  installing  the  sugar 
industry  there.  The  farmers  have  not  shown  a  dis- 
position to  grow  the  beets.  When  the  farmers  are 
advised  that  beet  culture  is  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable hard  work,  factory  propositions  usually  suc- 
cumb to  the  inevitable.  The  farming  class  of  the 
state  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments in  the  fields."  And  yet  Iowa  "  has  the  quality 
(A  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing a  large  tonnage  of  beets."  ^ 

It  is  true  that  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  also,  are 
outside  the  com  belt.  Except  along  the  southern 
edge  of  these  states,  the  grain  does  not  ordinarily 
mature.  But  com  still  remains  a  formidable  com- 
petitor of  the  sugar  beet,  in  its  use  through  ensilage. 
It  is  cut  green,  stored  in  the  silos,  and  so  is  available 
for  cattle  feeding.  It  continues  to  be  available  in 
rotation  with  other  grain  and  with  grass.  During 
the  last  two  decades  Wisconsin  has  become  a  great 
dairy  state.  ''  The  pasture,  hay,  and  com  lands  of 
the  state  form  the  basis  of  the  Uve-stock  industry." ' 
Ha«  there  is  a  profitable  sjrstem  of  agricultiu*e  in  which 
there  is  no  need  of  the  minute  attention,  the  elaborate 

>  Repai  oo  Prosrea  .  .  .  1M>4.  p.  M. 

*  See  the  teetlmnnjf  of  ft  ■agftr-beet  srower  from  Colorado,  in  Tariff  Heftringi  ol 
1909.  p.  8417. 

•  ProgreH  ol  the  Dairy  Industry  in  Wieconeln.  by  H.  C.  Taylor  and  C.  E.  Lee. 
p.  7;  Bulletin  no.  210  ol  the  Agrioultaral  Experiment  SUtion.  Univerrtty  of  WhoosMin 

awi). 
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cultivation,  the  concentrated  labor,  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  sugar  beet.* 

To  sum  up:  beet-growing  calls  for  highly  intensive 
cultivation.  As  I  stated  in  1889,  it  is  not  adi^ted  to 
the  typical  agricultural  conditions  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  irrigated  lands,  where  its  development  has 
been  so  surprising,  the  conditions  are  not  typicaL 
There  is  Ukely  to  be  intensive  cultivation  in  any  case. 
The  land  is  comparatively  expensive,  —  counting  the 
cost  of  irrigation  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  Hence 
the  land  must  be  called  on  for  a  larger  gross  product, 
through  garden  crops  and  the  like.  Add  the  special 
climatic  advantages  of  the  arid  region,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  beet  culture  is  found  advantageous.  But 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  theoretical  beet-sugar 
belt,  and  especially  in  the  com  belt,  more  extensive 
methods  of  using  the  soil  pay  better.  Beet-growing 
finds  no  place  in  the  region  of  the  one-family  farm. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  agriculture  in  the  Nortii 
Central  District  and  to  some  degree  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  in  a  stage  of  transition.  Cora  and 
the  small  grains,  tho  they  remain  the  fimdamental 
crops,  are  being  supplemented  by  root  crops,  and 
there  is  more  and  more  resort  to  dairying.  How  far 
this  transition  will  be  carried  must  depend  on  the 
pressure  of  demand  for  agricultiu*al  produce  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growth  of  population,  and  on  the 
social  forces  which  influence  land  ownership  and 
land  tenure.  The  conditions  of  labor  supply  are  also 
important;  and  these  may  influence  the  development 
of  agriculture  as  profoundly  as  they  have  that  of 

>  My  ooUeague,  ProfoMor  T.  N.  Carver,  to  whom  I  ahowed  the  proofs  of  this  ar- 
ticle, appended  the  following  comment:  '*  Cora  allace  will  furnish  fifty  per  cent  more 
feed,  acre  per  acre,  than  any  root  crop.  Moreover  It  ooets  half  as  much,  or  leas  than 
half,  to  grow  an  acre  of  sUage  and  feed  It  as  It  does  to  grow  an  acre  of  any  root  crop 
and  feed  It.  The  only  chance  for  beet-root  cake  Is  to  sell  It  as  a  by-produet,  tbe 
balance  being  covered  by  the  profits  on  sugar.** 
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manufactures.  But  as  yet  it  is  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  that  the  American  farmer  will  find  it 
profitable  to  carry  on  such  intensive  cultivation  as 
beet-growing  requires. 

The  relation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  tariff 
presents,  on  its  agricultiu*al  side,  one  of  the  many 
cases  of  differing  costs.  If  the  formula  is  to  be  appUed 
which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue  —  protect  in  propor- 
tion to  the  higher  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  —  the  legislator  must  face  the  dilemma  that 
the  protection  which  sufi&c^  for  one  set  of  producers 
mare  than  suffices  for  others,  and  in  that  sense  is 
excessive.  The  situation,  of  coimse,  is  one  familiar 
in  the  extractive  Industrie,  and  in  all  industries  in 
which  there  are  permanent  causes  of  variation  in  cost. 
It  costs  more  to  produce  beets  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin than  it  does  in  California  and  Colorado.  The 
beet-sugar  producers  of  the  West  can  turn  out  sugar 
profitably  at  a  price  of  somewhere  near  three  cents  per 
pound.  Those  of  Michigan  find  it  hard  to  extract  a 
profit  at  four  cents  a  pound.*  The  beet-sugar  industry 
of  the  far  West,  under  the  present  tariff-raised  price 
of  sugar,  is  steadily  reaching  eastward  with  its  product, 
and  has  become  a  formidable  competitor  both  of  the 
Michigan  industry  and  of  the  imported  and  domestic 
cane  sugar. 

>  See  Tariff  HevingB  of  1909.  pp.  3360-3361.  rad  3325.  3364. 

The  eocar  manufaoturer  afrom  Michigan  who  teaiified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Coamittee  in  1909  averred  insistontly  that  they  bad  been  able  to  dedare  slender 
dhridends  or  none  at  aU.  The  following  plaintive  letter  from  a  Michigan  farmer 
vpean  in  the  Hearin«i  (p.  3600):  '*  Honorable  sir:  I  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  raise 
beets  in  this  neighborfaood,  and  each  year  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up  for  what  I 
lost  the  year  before.  This  year  I  raised  in  round  numbers  131  acres,  on  which  I  made 
•  proit  of  minus  $2.  The  crop  brought  me  $604.  and  it  eoit  me  $506,  and  still  I  am 
ttAj  30  mUes  from  the  Blissfidd  factory,  where  they  are  marketed."  It  need  not  be 
«id  that  an  isolttted  statement  like  this  has  little  probative  force;  what  was  the  method 
of  icckoning  *'  eoet  **  T    Yet  it  is  in  accord  with  the  general  trend  of  testimony  from 
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The  Michigan  sugar  makers  hence  are  uneasy  about 
the  f utm^ ;  and  they  plead  strenuously  for  consideration 
to  their  vested  interests.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  plea  is  in  one  regard  of  exceptional  force.  Not  only 
has  the  general  policy  of  protection  been  long  main- 
tained by  Congress,  and  investment  in  accord  with  it 
encouraged;  but,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  in  1909,  "  the  in- 
v^tment  which  our  Company  made  in  the  sugar 
business  was  made  on  the  invitation  and  urgent  advice 
of  the  United  States  Government  through  it  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.''  ^  It  is  a  serious  responsibility 
which  the  Department  has  thus  taken  on  itself.  Its 
zeal  too  often  has  been  indiscriminate.  Its  propaganda 
has  rested,  in  part  at  least,  on  a  crudely  mercantilist 
principle:  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  within  our  own  borders  anything  and  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  produced  there,  and  that 
a  tariff  policy  based  on  this  assumption  will  be  main- 
tained indefinitely. 

A  question  in  some  respects  different  is  presented 
by  the  beet-sugar  factory,  which  buys  the  beets  from 
the  farmers  and  makes  the  sugar.  Here  there  is 
what  the  business  world  calls  "  a  straight  manufac- 
turing proposition.''  Whether  the  manufacturing  of 
sugar  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  United  States 
depends  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  other  manufac- 
tures. It  is  much  affected  by  the  opportunities  for 
using  machinery  and  for  the  exercise  of  American 
inventive  and  engineering  capacity  in  improving 
machinery.  Such  evidence  as  I  can  get  indicates 
that,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  concerned, 
the  conditions  are  not  unfavorable  to  its  successful 

«  Mr.  a  N.  Sadth.  iB  Ite  TWiff  Hmr^P  of  1900.  p.  8317. 
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proeecution,  with  little  need,  if  any,  of  tariff  support. 
Whai  the  first  factories  were  built  in  California  the 
machinery  was  imported  from  Germany.  "  The  Yan- 
kee inventive  genius  of  machinery  men  at  once  took 
hold  of  the  matter,  making  so  valuable  improvements 
Uiat  both  the  above  mentioned  factories  [at  Watson- 
ville  and  at  Chino]  were  shortly  refitted  with  machines 
of  American  make,  and  every  factory  in  this  coimtry 
in  the  last  few  years  has  piu*chased  American  ma- 
diines."  ^  So  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
pamphlet  on  the  industry,  it  is  stated  that  "  in  the 
early  days  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country, 
Europe  was  called  on  to  furnish  all  machinery.  Now 
very  little  is  imported,  and  in  fact  some  of  the  foreign 
factories  are  using  American-made  machinery."  *  The 
domestic  making  of  machinery,  the  breaking  loose 
from  European  tutelage,  the  introduction  of  technical 
improvements,  —  these  are  significant  indications  of 
the  successful  adaptation  of  a  new  industry  to  American 
conditions  and  of  ability  to  meet  foreign  competition 
unaided.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  the  factory  managers  take  an  active  part  in 
directing  and  supervising  the  agricultiu*al  operations. 
In  this  regard  there  seems  to  be  abundant  and  success- 
ful enterprise.  The  managers  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
indispensable  labor  supply  to  the  farms.  Through 
traction  engines  and  the  like,  they  have  grappled  with 
the  diflSculties  of  transporting  the  beets  from  the 
fidd  to  the  factory.  They  have  selected  the  seeds, 
and  have  assiduously  spread  information  among  the 
fanners  on  the  best  ways  of  getting  a  large  tonnage 

>  Skam,  Tha  Califovnk  Sngv  Industry  (1003).  p.  17. 

•  Tbe  Sofw  Beet  (1008),  p.  38.    Similar  etatemente  hare  been  made  to  me  in 
eemranatkm  by  pefsons  eogaged  in  beet-eugar  making 
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oi  beets  and  a  large  content  of  sugar.  In  the  far 
West  especially,  all  this  activity  has  been  carried  on 
with  industrial  and  pecuniary  success.  Neither  in 
the  factory  itself  nor  in  the  problems  of  organisation 
arising  from  the  interdependence  of  farm  and  factory 
has  there  been  a  lack  of  skill  or  energy.^ 

It  is,  I  think,  another  sign  of  successful  adaptation 
to  new  conditions  that  the  American  beet-sugar  factory 
carries  its  operation  a  stage  farther  than  do  the  fac- 
tories of  Europe.  The  latter  usually  produce  raw  sugar 
only,  which  is  sent  to  the  refineries  for  the  last  stage 
of  preparation;  precisely  as  our  cane  sugar  is  imported 
in  the  "  raw  "  form,  and  goes  through  the  refinmes 
before  being  marketed  for  consumption.  The  Ameri- 
can beet-sugar  factories,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
refined  (granulated)  sugar,  which  is  sold  at  once  to 
the  grocers.  In  Europe  the  greater  geographical 
concentration  of  beet-growing  and  sugai^making,  and 
the  consequent  ease  of  transportation  to  refineries 
near  by,  probably  account  for  the  practice  there  pre- 
vailing. The  different  American  practice  doubtless 
took  its  start  because  refining  was  controlled,  during 
the  earlier  years  of  beet  sugar,  by  the  Sugar  Trust 
and  its  affiliated  concerns;  but  it  has  persisted  because 
it  fits  the  geographical  and  industrial  conditions  of 
the  industry.  Another  reason  is  that  in  Continental 
Europe  beet  farming  and  sugar  making  constitute 
commonly  one  integrated  enterprise,  and  are  asso- 
ciated either  with  estate  farming  on  a  large  scale  or 
with  direct  cooperation  between  large-scale  agricul- 
turists and  the  factory  owners.    A  different  sort  of 

>  There  is  bickering,  inevitably,  between  the  fanners  who  grow  the  beets  and  the 
•agar  manufacturers;  the  farmers  mainlining  that  the  manufacturers  beat  down  the 
growers  and  pocket  the  bulk  of  the  profits  for  tbemselTes.  Very  ISkely  this  is  the  eass; 
but  the  growers  get  quite  enough  to  make  the  beet  eulture  worth  while,  as  is  proved 
by  its  rapkl  eztenskm.  See  Hearings  <m  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (1911). 
pp.  3313  and  passim. 
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eo^f^eration  between  farm  and  factory  was  necessary 
under  our  conditions  of  land  ownership,  and  this  has 
been  worked  out  successfully  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers. Neither  in  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
manufacturing  industry,  nor  in  its  appropriate  organi- 
lation,  is  there  indication  of  any  disadvantages  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  agricultural  side  —  to  turn  again  to  this, 
the  real  seat  of  difficulty  —  it  is  constantly  said  that 
sugar  beet-growing  has  many  and  varied  advantages. 
Hie  high  cultivation,  it  is  said,  improves  the  quality 
of  the  land;  the  genial  fertility  of  the  land  is  en- 
hanced; a  better  rotation  is  established;  the  by- 
products, especially  the  beet-cake,  are  valuable  for 
cattie  feeding,  and  this  in  turn  provides  manure  and 
mahitrfuns  fertility;  the  factory  makes  a  market  for 
local  coal  and  lime;  it  ''  stimulates  banking  and 
afanost  all  kinds  of  mercantile  business."  These 
advantages  have  been  dwelt  on  almost  ad  nauseam  in 
the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agricultiue.^ 
So  far  as  the  tariff  question  is  concerned,  they  prove 
too  much.  If  beet  culture  is  so  very  advantageous 
for  the  farmer,  why  does  he  need  a  bonus  or  protective 
tariff  to  be  induced  to  engage  in  it  ?  The  American 
farmer  is  not  an  ignorant  or  stolid  person;  he  has 
access  to  a  multitude  of  educational  and  propagandist 
agencies,  and  is  even  beset  by  them;  he  is  a  shrewd 
observe,  a  ready  innovator.  The  agricultural  methods 
oi  the  central  r^on  have  been  revolutionized  during 
the  past  generation,  with  the  transition  from  pioneer 
farming  to  conserving  agricultiu^.  If  beet  culture 
ware  really  so  advantageous  a  part  of  the  general 
change,  we  might  expect  its  speedy  and  widespread 

>  See  for  inatonce  Report  on  ProgwiM  .  .  .  1901,  pp.  182  teg. 
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adoption.  I  suspect  the  advocates  of  beet-growing 
have  been  making  the  same  mistake  as  those  English 
travellers  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  damned  American  agriculture  as  hopelessly 
inefficient.  They  suppose  that  the  highest  cultivation 
is  necessarily  the  best  cultivation.  The  agricultural 
expert  is  apt  to  be  intent  on  the  gross  product,  to 
search  for  the  largest  yield  per  acre.  But  the  best 
agriculture  is  that  which  secures  the  largest  yield  not 
per  imit  of  area  but  per  unit  of  labor.  Minute  culti- 
vation means  a  large  product  per  acre  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  large  product  per  man. 

None  the  less,  it  may  be  argued,  with  show  of  reason, 
that  the  introduction  of  methods  of  cultivation  so 
radically  novel  as  those  of  beet-growing  may  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  place  even  tho  in  reality  profitable. 
The  young  industries  argument  may  be  advanced. 
Ignorance,  settled  habits  and  prejudices,  unaccus- 
tomed methods,  the  inevitable  failures  in  first  trials, 
all  these  obstacles,  it  is  said,  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  its  first  stages.  Some  sort  of 
premium  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  fair  start.  It  is 
true  that  the  argument  for  protection  to  yoimg  indus- 
tries has  not  beea  supposed  to  apply  to  agricultiu^  by 
list  and  his  followers;  since  imalterable  conditions 
of  soil  and  clunate  are  thought  to  determine  once  for 
all  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  extractive 
industries.  But  it  would  be  hazardous  to  lay  down 
an  imqualified  proposition  of  this  sort.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  course  of  industry  may  be  guided 
and  diverted  to  advantage,  in  agricultin^  as  well  as  in 
manufactures.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases 
would  seem  to  be  simply  one  of  probability,  of  degree. 
It  can  doubtless  be  said  that  industry  b  more  likely 
to  piursue  its  "  natural "  course  in  the  one  case  than 
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in  the  other;  since  agriculture  rests  mamly  on  physical 
adaptation,  while  in  manufactures  much  depends  on 
acquired  skill.  In  the  contemporary  German  contro- 
versy, the  young  industries  argument  has  been  advanced 
in  support  of  the  existing  grain  duties  of  that  country.^ 
It  may  be  argued  that,  in  the  far  West  at  least,  beet- 
sugar  making  has  proved  its  economic  advantage. 
It  certainly  has  passed  the  experimental  stage;  and 
it  seems  to  have  reached  the  stage  where  protection 
ia  no  longer  needed. 

In  general,  the  argument  for  nurturing  protection 
remains  of  doubtful  validity  for  agricultural  products. 
In  Germany,  as  in  this  country,  education,  experi- 
ment stations,  diffusion  of  information  adapted  to 
the  industrial  conditions,  are  more  promising  means 
ctf  promoting  agriculture  than  tariff  protection.  There 
IS  quite  as  much  weight  in  the  counter  argument 
that  low  prices  and  the  need  of  facing  a  difficult  situa- 
tion are  effective  spiu^  to  agricultural  improvement, 
—  more  effective  than  high  prices  and  easy  gains. 
The  low  prices  of  raw  sugar  which  prevailed  for  a 
long  period  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  our  Louisi- 
ana sugar  growers:  their  methods  of  cultivation  and 
manufactiu^  were  immensely  advanced  in  the  effort 
to  meet  new  conditions.*  It  ia  difficult  to  give  a 
conclusive  or  imqualified  answer  on  the  questions 
raised  by  the  yoimg  industries  argument;  the  whole 
probl^n  of  the  causes  of  industrial  progress  is  involved. 
Yet  it  remains  true  that  acquired  skill  and  established 
advantage  coimt  much  more  in  manufactures  than  in 
agriculture,  and  that  tariff  protection  is  a  very  dubious 
device  for  spiuring  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  soil. 

>  Tlor  InaUace.  by  BaUod,  in  Verfaandlungen  c.  Vereini  fOr  SoiialpoUtik,  1909, 
p.  46a. 

in  the  Hevingi  cm  the  Amerioan  Sosw  Befininc  Co.  ( 1911) ,  p.  1700. 
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All  this,  however,  has  little  bearing  on  the  beet- 
sugar  situation  as  it  now  stands.  If  protection  to 
young  industries  was  needed,  it  has  been  given.  The 
initial  stages  of  trial  and  unf amiliarity  are  certcunly 
passed.  The  industry  in  the  far  West  has  quite 
passed  the  infant  stage.  Its  difficulties  in  the  farming 
region  proper  seem  to  be  due  to  the  competition  of 
the  other  kinds  of  agricultin^,  which  imder  the  typical 
American  conditions  are  more  profitable.  If  this 
kind  of  agriculture  needs  protection,  and  if  the  familiar 
grain-growing,  cattle-fattening  and  dairjring,  of  the 
corn-wheat  belt  do  not,  the  explanation  is  still  to  be 
foimd  in  the  principle  of  comparative  cost. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 

HaBVABD  UNIVBBaiTT. 
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THE  RECENT  RISE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 
SILVER  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  MONETARY 
CONSEQUENCES 

SUMMARY 

I.  Extent  of  Rise  in  Price  of  SUver,  216.  —  High  price  in  1005-07, 
218.  —  PeculiaritieB  of  the  sQver  market,  219.  —  Causes  of  rise  in 
price;  the  supply,  220.  —  The  demand,  for  industrial  uses,  outside 
India,  222.  —  The  industrial  consumption  in  India,  224.  —  The  mone- 
tary demand,  for  fiduciary  coins,  226.  —  Germany,  227;  France, 
228;  England,  229;  United  States,  229.  —  The  heavy  Indian  monetary 
demand,  230.  —  The  reserves  built  up  by  the  Indian  Government, 
232.  —  Silver  standard  countries,  234.  —  How  far  the  rise  in  silver 
was  a  part  of  the  depreciation  of  gold,  237.  —  Prices  and  index  numbers, 
238.  —  U.  Influences  of  the  rise  in  price  of  silver  on  monetary  sys- 
tems, 239.  —  The  PhUippines;  difficulties  from  higher  price  of  silver, 
240.  — The  export  point  of  bullion,  241.  — Export  of  coins,  242.— 
Prohibition  of  export  in  1905,  244.  —  Other  measures,  246.  —  Re- 
coinage  in  1906-07,  with  lowered  silver  content,  248.  —  Success  of  the 
measure,  252.  —  The  StraUs  SetUemenia;  gold  standard  in  1906,  254.  — 
Stiaita  silver  dollar  in  danger  of  exportation;  measures  to  prevent, 
256.  —  Reooinage,  258.  —  Gold-exchange  standard  adopted,  260.— 
Japan;  gold  standard  since  1897,  261.  —  Prompt  recoinage  of  silver, 
262.  —  Mexicans  fortunate  experience,  263.  —  Gold  standard  plan  of 
1903,  264.  — Adopted  in  1905,  267.  — At  first,  export  of  old  silver 
doDars  by  Government  Commission,  269.  —  Rapid  recoinage  into 
new  dollars,  271.  —  Gold  certificates,  272.  —  Success  of  the  operation, 
273. 

The  great  and  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
daring  the  years  1905  to  1907,  followed  by  an  equally 
great  and  unexpected  decline,  was  a  phenomenon  of 
unusual  importance.  It  necessitated  alterations  in 
the  monetary  systems  of  a  number  of  coimtries,  led 
to  the  recoinage  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
yielded   to   the   governments    concerned   seigniorage 
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profits  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  taught  lessons 
which  must  prove  of  value  to  China  and  the  South 
American  countries  which  are  at  present  contemplating 
important  monetary  reforms.  like  the  proverbial 
dog  which  licked  the  hand  of  the  master  who  was  about 
to  beat  it,  silver  rendered  to  several  countries  a  most 
beneficent  service  at  the  very  time  they  were  discard- 
ing it  as  the  standard  money  metal.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  give  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  silver  market 
during  the  period  in  question,  to  consider  the  forces 
leading  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  white  metal,  and 
to  trace  some  of  the  results  as  shown  in  the  currency 
systems  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Japan,  and  Mexico. 

I 

Extent  of  Rise  in  Price  of  Silver 

From  1872  until  1903  the  gold  price  of  silver  had 
tended  strongly  downward  —  a  fact  made  familiar 
to  all  by  the  bimetallic  controversy.  The  average 
annual  price  of  British  standard  silver  (i.e.,  silver 
.925  fine)  in  London  fell  from  GO^rf.  per  ounce 
(giving  a  ratio  with  gold  of  15.63  to  1)  in  1872  to 
24}d.  (giving  a  ratio  of  38.10  to  1)  in  1903;  a 
decline  having  taken  place  in  twenty-two  of  the  thirty- 
one  years.  In  only  one  month,  October,  1900,  the 
time  of  the  adjustment  of  the  Boxer  troubles  in  China, 
had  silver  been  above  30rf.  since  November,  1896,* 
and  the  opinion  had  become  quite  general  that  silv^ 
had  "  come  down  to  stay."  There  was  much  talk  of 
the  probabilities  of  a  further  decline;   very  little  of 

>  The  figunt  for  the  price  of  sllTer  are  those  for  Britleh  etuuUrd  silver  In  Tionrton 
M  gtren  In  the  umual  Qtroulan  of  Plzley  end  Abell,  bnUloii  broken,  London. 

For  a  brief  general  history  of  silver  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Paul  George,  Die  Bewe- 
gung  des  Sllberprelses  selt  1873.    Jena:  GustoT  Fischer.  1006. 
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the  probabilities  of  a  rise.  The  Mexican  Commis- 
sion on  International  Exchange  in  one  of  a  series  of 
valuable  papers^  treating  the  subject  of  silver  submitted 
in  Jime,  1903,  to  the  British  Commission  said,  after 


•  The  p«pen  are  glT«n  In  English  in  the  1003  Report  of  the  CommlMlon  on  Inter* 
Ezefannce  on  SUblUty  of  IntamaUonal  Bzehanoe.  pp.  173-106. 
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outlining  the  more  important  events  in  the  recent 
history  of  silv^:  '^ ...  All  of  these  events  have  made 
such  a  deep  moral  impression  that  at  present  silver 
is  a  subject  of  very  little  or  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  business  conmiunity  of  the  two  continents,  and 
it  is  almost  a  disagreeable  topic  of  conversation."  ^ 

The  extent  of  the  advance  in  silver  from  1903  to 
1907  and  of  the  subsequent  decline  will  be  seen  from 
the  chart  on  preceding  page. 

The  average  annual  price  which  was  24AcI.  in 
1902  rose  to  24}d.  m  1903,  26irf.  in  1904,  27Hd. 
m  1906,  and  30irf.  in  1906.  Silver  reached  SO^d. 
an  ounce  in  November,  1905,  for  the  first  time  since 
October,    1896,  while   the   high  rate  of   November, 

1906,  I.  e.j  33i(2.,  is  the  highest  rate  quoted  from 
October,  1893,  to  the  present  time  (October  18,  1911). 
For  the  period  1903  to  1906  inclusive  the  range  was 
52.7  per  cent,  that  is  from  2lWd.  (January,  1903)  to 
33Jrf.  (November,  1906).  The  low  point  in  the  price 
of  silver  having  been  reached  about  the  end  of  1902, 
the  upward  movement  began  the  fore  part  of  1903, 
continuing,  altho  with  frequent  interruptions,  until 
November,  1906.  A  high  level  was  then  maintained 
until  the  great  slump  in  the  autunm  and  early  winter 
of  1907  —  a  fall  from  an  average  price  of  31.68d.  for 
August,  1907,  to  26.24d.  for  December,  1907,  and  to 
22.49(2.  for  December,  1908.    The  range  from  August, 

1907,  to  December,  1908,  represented  a  decline  of  31.7 
per  cent.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  summer  of 

1  IbkL.  p.  190. 

*  Itgura  for  the  high  and  low  prtoM  and  for  the  annual  averace  prIoM  ware  taken 
from  the  Plzley  and  Abell  olroulari;  thoee  for  monthly  average  prioea  were  taken 
from  the  United  SUtee  Direetor  of  the  Mlnt*a  Reports. 

•  For  1009,  the  high,  low,  and  average  prioea  retpeoUvely  were  24|<f.  (KUy). 
38  A  A  (March  and  October),  and  28H<'-:  •*»^  'or  1910  they  were  26}(l.  (October), 
SS^rf.  (March),  and  84^ 
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1905  that  the  price  was  sufficiently  high  and  sufficiently 
wdl  sustained  to  make  the  coinage  question  a  critica 
one. 

Before  considering  the  causes  of  this  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  it  will  be  well  to  mention 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  silver  market.  (1)  The 
great  bulk  of  the  world's  silver  —  estimated  at  75 
per  cent  in  1903  *  —  is  produced  as  a  by-product  of 
wpper,  lead,  zinc,  and  gold,  and  changes  in  the  price 
of  rilver  ordinarily  exercise  very  little  influence  upon 
its  production.  (2)  A  large  part  of  the  silver  smelting 
business  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  three  com- 
panies more  or  less  allied  to  one  another.'  (3)  The 
methods  of  selling  and  buying  silver  are  peculiar  and 
are  conducive  to  the  great  instability  which  has  char- 
acterized the  price  of  the  white  metal  in  recent  years. 
These  methods  have  been  described  briefly  by  the 
Mexican  Commission  as  follows:  — 

The  mineiB  are  tiie  produoers  of  silver,  and  it  is  to  tiieir  int^-est 
(o  fldl  silver  at  tiie  b^  possible  price,  but  only  to  a  small  extent 
do  they  have  any  direct  connection  with  the  silver  market  of  the 
worid. 

I  •*  The  ModltlODi  m  to  Um  produetlon  of  illver  are  radloaUy  different  at  the  pre- 
Hoi  time  (190^  from  thoee  prerallloc  before  the  doeliic  of  the  Indian  mlnte  and  the 
graa*  drop  In  the  price  whleh  followed  this  action.  The  deereaee  In  the  prodnetlon 
of  itfrer  from  dIetlnctiTely  silver  mines  has  been  enormous,  and  It  Is  believed  at  the 
peascai  time  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  world's  production  comes  from  this 
■ouroe.  .  .  .  The  dwnand  for  and  the  production  of  copper  has  so  enormously  In- 
mssiid  that  from  this  source  alone  a  very  large  produetlon  of  silver  Is  obtained.  The 
Insisst  single  producer  of  sliver  In  the  United  States  Is  a  distinctively  copper  mine. 
The  cheapening  of  metallurgical  processes  has  permitted  of  the  working  of  ores,  partlo- 
nlaity  thoee  containing  lead  and  gold  In  small  quantltlee,  to  such  an  extent  that 
from  this  source  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  silver  production  of  the  world  Is  obtained . 
The  Broken  HlUs  Proprietary  Mine  of  Australia,  a  distinctively  lead  mine.  Is  not 
oalr  the  largest  producer  of  lead  In  the  world,  but  also  probably  the  largest  producer 
of  silver.  At  least  90  per  cent,  and  probably  05  per  cent,  of  all  the  sliver  produced 
fen  the  United  States  Is  the  product  of  lead  and  copper  smelting,  and  the  great  Increase 
IB  tbs  production  of  silver  In  Mexico  Is  entirely  due  to  lead  and  copper  smelting." 
by  the  Meilcan  Commission  on  International  ig»wti^nf>  to 
.  June  8,  1008.  Beport  of  the  Commission  on  International 
,  1008,  pp.  180-181. 

VdkL,  p.  181. 
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Mo6t  of  the  diver-bearing  ores  are  sold  to  the  smelters,  as  the 
improvement  in  metallurgy  favors  concentration  of  work.  When 
the  ore  is  sold  to  the  smelters,  the  London  quotation  the  day  of 
shipment  is  paid  to  the  miner. 

The  business  of  the  smelter  is  not  to  speculate  in  the  price  of 
silver,  but  to  draw  its  profits  from  the  smelting  charges.  The 
smelting  companies  are,  therefore,  always  anxious  to  sell  their 
silver  the  day  of  purchase,  so  as  not  to  endanger  their  otherwise 
sure  profits  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  market.  Under 
iheee  conditions,  silver  is  hurried  to  London  as  fast  as  it  is  refined, 
and  as  the  daily  sales  are  made  at  whatever  the  market  price  may 
be,  there  is  little  if  any  influence  to  withstand  the  natural  dedre 
of  buyers  to  supply  their  needs  at  lower  and  lower  prices.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  laigest  buyers  of  silver  are  the  governments  — 
for  coinage  purposes.  There  is  no  r^ularity '  in  their  methods  of 
buying,  and  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  imoertainty  in  the  market 
as  to  the  amount  which  they  will  buy  and  when  they  will  buy  it.* 

Conditions  such  as  these  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  silver,  which  was  for  centuries  prior 
to  the  demonetization  in  the  early  seventies  the  most 
stable  in  its  gold  price  of  all  commodities,  had  now 
become  one  of  the  most  unstable. 

We  may  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  more 
important  forces  responsible  for  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver  during  the  period  1904  to  1907.  The  forces 
affecting  the  gold  price  of  silver  may  be  grouped  under 
four  rubrics,  with  the  first  two  of  which  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned.  They  are:  (1)  the  supply  of 
silver;  (2)  the  demand  for  silver;  (3)  the  supply  of 
gold;  and  (4)  the  demand  for  gold.  The  first  two 
factors  will  be  considered  separately,  the  third  and 
fourth  grouped  together. 

Little  help  can  be  secured  in  explaining  recent 
movements  in  the  price  of  silver  by  reference  to  the 

^  One  of  the  ImporUnt  tasks  undertaken  by  the  CominUrton  on  Intematlona 
Ezehanse  was  to  bring  about  greater  stability  In  the  price  of  silver  by  Inducing  goTem* 
ments  to  buy  their  sliver  for  coinage  purposes  at  frequent  and  more  or  leas  regular 
intervals  Instead  of  spasmodically.  In  large  amounts  and  In  a  haphasard  way.  Gf. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  International  Ezehange,  1003,  pp.  20-32. 

>  IbUL,  p.  IM. 
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figures  for  silver  production.  In  the  case  of  a  durable 
commodity  like  silver  the  annual  production  repre- 
sents such  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  supply  on 
the  market  that  very  great  changes  in  production  are 
necessary  to  have  much  immediate  effect  upon  the 
supply.  Obviously  this  is  less  true  of  silver  than  of 
gold,  because  as  the  result  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  most  countries  of  the 
^rorld,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  world's  exist- 
ing stock  of  silver  than  of  gold  is  ^'  specialized,"  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  fiduciary  ^  (or  token)  coins, 
which  circulate  at  a  monopoly  value  substantially 
above  bullion  value.  Nevertheless,  when  one  con- 
siders the  large  quantities  of  Mexican  and  British 
silver  standard  dollars  on  the  world's  markets,  the  bar 
silver,  the  syce  silver  of  China,  and  the  mass  of  other 
relatively  imspecialized  silver  of  the  Orient,  he  will 
realize  that  the  annual  production  is  at  best  a  com- 
paratively small  factor  in  the  world's  marketable 
supply. 

During  the  period  in  question,  moreover,  the  most 
reliable  figures  available  show  the  world's  silver  pro- 
duction to  have  been  remarkably  constant,  incom- 
parably more  so  than  the  world's  gold  production,  as 
will  be  shown  from  the  following  table  based  upon 
the  figures  of  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Obviously  variations  in  the  price  of  silver  during 
this  period  cannot  be  attributed  in  any  appreciable 
degree  to  changes  in  the  annual  production  of  the 
white  metal.  We  may  therefore  tiun  from  the  factors 
of  supply  to  those  of  demand. 

>  By  fidoQtery  eoint  Is  meant  eoint  whose  money  iralue  exeeeda  their  bullion  value 
bj  more  then  enffirtent  to  eorer  a  reaeonable  aDowanoe  for  eipenaee  of  oolnate.  The 
etpriwinn  "  Sduciary  oolns  *'  the  writer  bellevee  to  be  preferable  to  the  more  oommon 
one  **  token  money."  rtnee  the  latter  earrtes  the  false  Implication  that  sooh  coins  are 
not  In  fact  money  bot  merely  tokens  for  money. 
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SiLTXB 

Gold 

Year 

(Fine 

ounoes) 

000 

Per  cent  InereMe 
or  deoreaae  over: 

Produc- 
tion (Fine 
ounces) 
000 

Per  cent  Inereeae 
or  deoreaae  over: 

•Average 
annunl 

preced- 
ing yr. 

iSoo 

preced- 
ing yr. 

iwo 

ratio 
with  gold 

1900 

173,691 

12,316 

33.33 

1901 

173,011 

♦0.3 

♦0.3 

12,626 

2.6 

2.6 

34.68 

1902 

162,763 

•6.9 

♦6.2 

14,366 

13.7 

10.6 

39.15 

1903 

167,689 

3.0 

♦3.4 

16,863 

10.4 

28.7 

38.10 

1904 

164,196 

•2.2 

♦6.4 

16,804 

6.0 

36.6 

35.70 

1905 

172,318 

4.9 

♦0.8 

18,396 

9.6 

49.4 

33.87 

1906 

166,064 

•4.2 

♦4.9 

19,471 

6.8 

68.1 

30.64 

1907 

184,207 

11.6 

6.1 

19,977 

2.6 

62.2 

31.24 

1908 

203,237 

10.3 

17.1 

21,430 

7.3 

74.0 

38.64 

The  chief  of  these  factors  may  best  be  classified  for 
our  purpose  as  follows:  — 

A.  Industrial  Uses. 

I.  In  the  world  exclusive  of  India. 
II.  In  India. 

B.  Monetary  Uses. 

I.  Fiduciary  Coins. 

(a)  In  Occident. 
(6)  In  Orient. 
II.  Silver  Standard  Coins. 

As  the  world's  population  and  wealth  increases  it 
is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  silver  for  use  in  the  arts.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  uses  of  the  precious  metals  Touzet, 
in  his  work  Emploia  IndustrieU  des  M&aux  Pr4cieux, 
mentions  the  following  (p.  24):  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  watches,  firearms,  surgical  instruments,  uten- 
sils of  laboratories,  fluorescent  screens  for  radiography, 

*  Deoreaae. 
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gilding,  plating,  galvano-plastics,  dentistry,  photog- 
raphy, telephony,  telegraphy,  decorations  upon  porce- 
lain, wood,  and  copper,  manufacture  of  laces  and 
fabrics.^  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  the  industrial  consumption  of  silver  in 
different  countries  and  in  different  uses.  Persons 
interested  in  this  subject  are  referred  to  M.  Touzet's 
bcK>k.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  figures  for 
the  world's  industrial  consumption  of  silver  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
noting  in  passing  that  these  figures  are  presented 
only  as  rough  approximations,  and  that  they  have 
been  severely  criticised  by  high  authorities.'  Touzet 
criticises  them  but,  while  not  accepting  them  for  some 
coimtries,  considers  them  the  best  available  figures 
for  the  world  as  a  whole,  in  view  of  the  incompleteness 
of  his  own  figures.' 

Wobld'8  Consumption  op  New  Silveb  in  the  Inoubtrial  Abts* 
(Exclusive  op  India) 


Calendar 
Ytmr 

Ounces  (Fine) 

Per  cent 
year  1900 

Percent 
Increaae  over 
preoedlnff  year 

1900 

41,061 

1901 

44,068 

7.3 

7.3 

1902 

48,518 

18.1 

10.2 

1903 

49,937 

21.6 

2.9 

1904 

57,378 

39.7 

14.9 

1905 

50,718 

23.5 

ni.6 

1906 

51,046 

24.3 

0.6 

1907 

57,720 

40.6 

13.1 

1908 

56,986 

38.8 

•1.3 

This  table,  compared  with  the  table  for  silver  pro- 
duction on  page  222,  reveals  two  noteworthy  facts:  (1) 

>  Ab<M  Tooiet.  Emplola  Industrieb  dee  MAtauz  Pr6oleuz,  Paris:  Glard  A  Brl^. 
1011. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  49,  ff.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  93-^. 

*  Flgnrea  compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  Stotes  Otreetor  of  the 
Mittt  on  Prodnetlon  of  the  Preoloos  Metals. 
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The  world's  consumption  of  silver  in  the  industrial 
arts  increased  much  more  rapidly  during  the  period 
than  the  world's  production.  Whereas  the  consump- 
tion in  1906  was  24.3  per  cent  larger  than  in  1900,  and 
in  1907  was  40.6  per  cent  larger,  the  production  in 

1906  was  4.9  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1900,  and  in 

1907  it  was  only  6.1  per  cent  larger  than  in  1900.  Every 
year  but  one  (1906)  from  1901  to  1907  showed  an 
increase  in  the  industrial  consimiption  over  the  pre- 
ceding year;  while  four  of  the  seven  years  (i.  e.,  1901, 
1902,  1904,  and  1906)  showed  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  (2) 
The  second  largest  increase  in  the  industrial  consump- 
tion in  any  year  over  the  year  preceding  was  that  of 
1907,  f.  e.,  13.1  per  cent,  liie  largest  being  1904  with 
14.9  per  cent.  The  years  1905  and  1906,  altho  showing 
a  substantially  lower  industrial  consumption  than 
1904,  showed  a  larger  one  than  any  preceding  year.* 
Such  evidence  as  is  available,  therefore,  points  toward 
an  increasing  consumption  of  silver  in  the  arts  during 
this  period,  and  particularly  during  the  years  1904 
and  1907. 

The  industrial  uses  of  the  second  class  mentioned 
are  those  of  India.  The  demand  for  silver  bullion 
in  India  for  ornaments,  and  for  hoarding,  is  so  great, 
so  variable,  and  so  different  from  that  of  Europe  and 
America  that  it  is  best  considered  by  itself.  From 
time  immemorial  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  in  1893  India  was  known  as  the  great  sink  of 
the  precious  metals.  When  the  mints  were  closed 
and  the  value  of  the  rupee  was  divorced  from  the 
value  of  its  silver  content,  so  that  silver  ornaments 
could  no  longer  serve  as  a  ''  savings  bank  "  with  the 
annual  use  of  the  ornament  constituting  '^  a  sort  of 

t  Cf.  TouMi.    Op.  olt..  p.  94. 
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interest "  and  the  privil^e  of  free  coinage  into  rupees 
"  a  sort  of  redemption  fimd,"  it  was  believed  that  the 
TTidiA.Ti  demand  for  silver  (for  non-monetary  purposes) 
would  permanently  decline.  Events,  however,  have 
proved  quite  the  contrary. 

Below  are  given  the  figures  for  the  net  importation 
of  silver  into  India  (exclusive  of  importation  by  govern- 
ment for  monetary  purposes)  since  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1901. 

Importation  of  Silyeb  into  India  1901-1910' 


■calyear 

wdlng 

*Ureh31 

Total  net  Importation 
OunceaOOO 

Per  cent 

Increase  over 

year  1901 

Per  cent 
Increase  over 
preceding  year 

1901 

49,435 

1902 

39,005 

•21.1 

•21.1 

1903 

42,274 

•14.5 

8.4 

1904 

79,182 

60.2 

87.3 

1905 

74,350 

50.4 

•6.1 

1906 

84,318 

70.6 

13.4 

1907 

118,199 

139.1 

40.2 

1908 

97,849 

97.9 

•17.2 

1909 

73,731 

49.2 

•24.7 

1910 

61,015 

23.4 

•17.3 

*  Decrease. 

For  this  period,  it  is  said,  the  annual  value  of  net 
imports  is  "  probably  fairly  representative  of  what 
is  required  for  industrial  purposes,"  ...  *  for  the 
silver  bullion  imported  since  18913  "  is  largely  and 
without  delay  manufactured  into  ornaments,  a  small 
proportion  being  passed  into  the  mints  of  the  native 
states." ' 

*  Figures  c<nnplled  from  Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India, 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  given  in  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,  1910,  pp.  24-26. 

s  Reply  to  questionnaire V  Director  of  United  States  Mint  for  1904-05  chren  in 
I  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1905,  p.  180. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  182.  The  coinage  of  silver  bullion  by  the  native  sUtes  is  said  to  have 
been  much  laiser  than  usual  in  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  That  of  1904  required 
man  than  elcht  times  as  much  silver  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  For  1905  it  was 
about  three-fourths  as  much  as  for  1904.  Cf.  Annual  Report  of  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bitot  on  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  for  1900,  p.  32. 
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Here  the  evidence  points  to  an  iregular  but  in- 
creasing demand  for  silver  for  the  industrial  uses  of 
India.  The  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  i.  e.,  the 
fiscal  year  corresponding  most  closely  to  the  calendar 
year  1906,  showed  by  far  the  largest  increase,  with 
the  fiscal  year  1908  coming  second  and  1906  coming 
third.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  year  over  the 
preceding  year  was  that  of  1904,  and  the  higher  level 
reached  in  that  year  was  maintained  through  1909. 
For  the  large  demand  during  the  fiscal  years  1906- 
08  the  cause  is  found  primarily  in  the  great  prosper- 
ity of  India  at  this  period  —  a  prosperity  which  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  India's  trade  statistics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  monetary  demand  for  silver 
at  this  period,  first  considering  the  demand  for  fidu- 
ciary coins,  and  then  that  for  standard  coins.  For 
present  piuposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the 
demand  in  a  few  of  the  chief  coimtries  which  use 
large  amounts  of  fiduciary  silver  coins.  Those  chosen 
are  Germany,  France,  England,  United  States,  and 
India. 

After  the  seventies,  when  Germany,  the  Latin 
Union,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  went  over  to  the  gold  standard,  the 
world's  free  monetary  market  for  the  white  metal 
had  been  greatly  restricted,  and  the  large  acciunula- 
tions  of  silver  dating  from  the  period  when  its  coinage 
was  free  had  proved  more  than  ample  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  principal  countries  for  subsidiary  coins. 
Of  the  larger  silver  coins  such  as  the  five  franc  piece, 
the  thaler,  and  the  American  silver  dollar  there  was 
a  superfluity.  As  late  as  1903,  writes  Charles  A. 
Conant,  who  was  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission on  International  Exchange, 

1  Cf.  infim.  p.  381. 
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several  leading  oountrieB  were  employing  old  stocks  of  coin  for 
maldng  their  smaller  silver  pieces,  Germany  had  a  stock  of  old 
thalers  which  the  German  Commission  stated  exceeded  the  demands 
of  the  circulation  by  100,000,000  marks.  .  .  .  France  and  other 
eomitiies  of  the  Latin  Union  were  burdened  with  an  accumulation 
of  heavy  5  franc  pieces,  which  ceased  to  be  popular  in  circulation 
and  piled  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  national  bank  to  the  exclusion 

OfgQld.> 

The  United  States  had  coined  an  excessive  amount 
of  silver  dollars  as  the  result  of  the  coinage  acts  of 
1878,  1890,  and  1898,  and  large  accumulations  of 
silver  bullion  had  been  made  as  the  result  of  the  silver 
purchases  imder  the  Sherman  Piu*chase  Act  (purchases 
which  totaled  168,674,683  fine  ounces).* 

These  supplies,  however,  were  not  destined  to  last 
forever.  Population  was  growing,  trade  was  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  every  year  was  witnessing  in- 
creased demand  for  silver  coin,  more  particularly 
subsidiary  coin. 

Every  year  from  1903  to  1906  inclusive,  Germany 
coined  between  sixty  and  seventy  million  marks  of 
silver  fiduciary  coins,  representing  largely  the  recoinage 
of  thalers.  The  demand  for  subsidiary  coin,  however, 
grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1907  the  silver  coinage  was 
nearly  eighty-five  million  marks,  and  the  law  of  May 
19,  1908,  authorized  an  increase  of  the  total  amount 
of  imperial  silver  coins  from  15  marks  per  capita  to 
20  marks.*  By  this  time  it  was  evident  that  Germany 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  enter  the  market  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  for  subsidiary  coins;  a  contingency 
realized  in  1908,  during  which  year  the  Government 
coined  over  fourteen  million  kilograms  of  bar  silver,* 

*  The  Rise  of  Slhr«r,  in  Internatloii  Maculne,  January,  1007,  p.  48. 
a  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1903,  p.  22. 

*  Cf.  Annual  Report  of  the  Dtreotor  of  the  Mint,  1900,  pp.  213-214. 

*  IbkL,  p.  210. 
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while  during  the  following  year  its  coinage  of  fifty- 
three  million  marks  of  silver  coins  was  made  princi- 
pally from  silver  bars  purchased  at  current  market 
prices.*  The  silver  and  other  metallic  money,  aside 
from  gold,  held  by  the  Reichsbank  on  December  31 
of  each  year  of  the  period  1903-06  showed  a  con- 
tinual and  pronoimced  decline.* 

For  France  dining  the  period  imder  study  the  sur- 
plus silver  was  rapidly  being  depleted.  The  coinage 
of  subsidiary  coins  out  of  metal  obtained  from  melting 
down  five  franc  pieces  was  as  follows*  for  the  years 
1903-06:  — 

1903 472,883  francs 

1904 10,000,000     " 

1906 9,410,452      " 

1906 1,908,100      " 

While  the  average  gold  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  France 
increased  from  2,103,100,000  francs  in  1900  to  2,882,- 
200,000  in  1906,  the  average  silver  holdings  declined 
from  1,134,100,000  francs  for  1900  to  1,049,400,000 
francs  for  1906,  and  the  minimum  annual  silver  re- 
serve was  lower  in  1906  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1884.*  The  published  figures  do  not  show  what  pro- 
portion of  this  silver  in  the  Bank  of  France  was  com- 
posed of  five  franc  pieces  and  what  proportion  of 
subsidiary  silver;  the  fact  that  no  five  franc  silver 
pieces  had  been  coined  since  1878,*  coupled  with  the 
large  amount  of  recoinage  of  five  franc  silver  pieces 
into  subsidiary  coin  during  the  years  immediately 

1  Ibid..  1910.  pp.  181-182. 

s  The  holdlncs  were  as  follows  In  millions  of  nuu-ks:  1903.  238.5;  1904.  221.3; 
1905.  210.0;  and  1906.  186.1.  Cf.  AdmlnlstraUon  des  Monnatos  et  M«dalUes.  Rap- 
port au  Mlnlstre  des  Finances,  for  1906,  p.  82;  and  for  1907.  p.  86. 

*  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 

*  Administration  des  Monnaies  et  MMalUes.  Rapport,  etc..  1907.  p.  85. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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jyreceding  1906,  make  it  probable  that  a  growing  pro- 
IX)rtion  was  composed  of  the  more  popular  subsidiary 
coins. 

Turning  to  England,  we  find  the  following  figures 
for  silver  bullion  purchased  and  silver  coins  issued  at 
the  Royal  Mint:*  — 


CiJeDdmr 
yen. 

Axnount  paid  for 

SUver  BuUlon 

purchaaed 

Nominal  value  of  all 

Silver  Coins  Issued 

during  year. 

1903 

£49,632 

£568,247 

1904 

53,139 

605,801 

1905 

25,917 

510,491 

1906 

456,580 

1,705,070 

1907 

690,130 

2,019,828 

1908 

350,660 

816,251 

Here  there  will  be  observed  a  very  pronoimced 
increase  in  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  in  the  years 
1906  and  1907,  the  average  purchase  for  these  two 
years  being  over  fourteen  times  as  large  as  that  for 
the  preceding  two. 

The  next  country  to  be  considered  is  the  United 
States.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  the  limitation 
which  had  restricted  the  amount  of  subsidiary  coin 
outstanding  at  any  time  to  $100,000,000  was  entirely 
removed;  and  in  1904  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
discontinued.  The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report 
for  1903,*  said  there  remained  on  hand  on  Jime  30, 1903, 
only  17,502,938  fine  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  and  that  "  the 
«itire  amoimt  will  be  used  for  coinage  during  the 
fiscal  year  1904."  Before  the  end  of  1904  the  Govern- 
ment foimd  it  necessary  to  begin  to  purchase  silver 
bullion  for  its  subsidiary  coinage.'    Every  year  since 

*  FlguTM  oompUed  from  the  tllver  cotnace  aooount  of  the  Annual  Reporta  of  the 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint. 

«  P.  6. 

s  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1904.  p.  18. 
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1903  silver  bullion  has  been  purchased  (imder  authority 
of  section  3526  Revised  Statutes)  for  subsidiary  coin- 
age, altho  the  amounts  so  purchased  were  unimportant 
until  the  fiscal  year  1907,  when  $12,659,955  of  sub- 
sidiary coins  were  coined  from  bullion  purchased. 
Inasmuch  as  a  dollar  of  subsidiary  money  contains 
about  72  per  cent  of  an  ounce  of  fine  silver,  this 
coinage  for  1907  would  require  approximately  9,115,000 
oimces.*  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  silver  purchases 
by  the  United  States  government  were  becoming  an 
important  factor  in  the  silver  market  at  about  the 
time  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1906-07. 

The  silver  purchases  of  the  Philippine  Government 
during  1903-04  for  the  new  Philippine  coinage  appear 
to  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
silver  market,  altho  they  did  not  represent  a  demand 
for  additional  silver,  since  the  coins  made  therefrom 
displaced  an  approximately  equivalent  amoimt  of 
silver  in  the  form  of  Mexican  dollars.* 

The  largest  single  factor  in  the  increased  demand 
for  silver  during  the  years  1904-07  was  the  monetary 
demand  of  India.  This  increased  demand  may  be 
viewed  under  three  aspects:  (1)  increased  volimae 
of  trade,  (2)  increased  price  level,  and  (3)  increased 
needs  for  silver  reserves  to  anticipate  future  demands. 

The  years  in  question  were  years  of  prosperity  for 
India,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  following  figures  * 
for  the  production  of  Indian  staples;  rice,  wheat,  tea, 
cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

*  The  ooiiiace  of  subaldlary  coins  from  buUlon  purohaaed  duiing  the  next  three 
years  was:  1008.  $15,698,063;  1900.  $9,686,810.  and  1910,  $4,220,731. 

'  Cf.  £.  W.  Kemmerer,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Currency  for 
the  PhlUpplne  Islands.  1904.  pp.  4  and  18;  and  for  the  year  1905,  pp.  4,  5. 18,  and  19. 

*  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
East  IndU,  Progress  and  Condition;  Railways;  Sanitary  Measures;  Sugar;  TeztUtt 
Factories;  Trade. 
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BEASvnrcB  iLLuarrRATiVB  of  Trade  Conditions  in  India,  1898-1907 

PaoDUcnoN 


1907 

t 
8.5 

22.3 

4.0 

630.6 

159.0 

115.4 

72.2 
162 


r  endlns  March  31.    Avenice 
for  !§▼«  y«mrs  eixltng   

1  yield  of  deaiied  iloeMOOO  tODfl) 
1  wfaeAt  production  (000  tona)  . 
I  production  of  te«>  (000.000 

Vtmr* 

CoCtoo:  Eattmated  acreage  (000,000)    . . 
CoCtoo:  Rrtlmated  yield  in  bake 

(000,000) 

Coitoo  (Sooda:  Eatlmated  amount  yam 

■pan  (000.000  lbs.)   

OoMoo  Goods:  Estimated  amount  doth 

woren  (000.000  lbs.) 

Fomcn  Trade: « 

5 exporu  (000.000  £)  .... 
I  Trade: 

J  Imports  (000,000  £) 

■  •  (Atkinson  Index  Nos.)«  100  oom- 
tttles.  aTvrace  186»-76=  100 


1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

22.5 
6.2 

23.5 
7.8 

22.0 
9.4 

22.3 
7.6 

22.2 
8.6 

13.7 

200.9 
16.6 

212.6 
18.0 

221.5 
19.9 

3.8 

240.8 
21.1 

3.4 

495.1 

558.8 

556.2 

555.9 

655.6 

107. 

117.3 

131.9 

152.7 

156.6 

75.5 

83.9 

99.8 

102.8 

105.5 

50.1 

52.5 

56.5 

64.5 

68.7 

127 

119 

117 

130 

153 

The  period  was  also  one  of  high  and  rising  prices. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
pronounced  upward  movement  of  prices  in  all  gold 
standard  countries  during  the  period  1898-1907,  and 
that  this  rise  is  generally  attributed  principally  to  the 
large  and  increasing  gold  production  of  the  period. 
India  like  other  gold  standard  countries  experienced 
this  advance.  The  unit  of  value  in  India  is  the  rupee 
adjusted  to  a  16d.  gold  par,  and  when  that  gold  par 
depreciated  in  value  the  world  over,  Indian  prices 
naturally  rose.  The  extent  of  this  rise  is  shown  by 
the  Atkinson  index  numbers  of  Indian  prices,  the 
sununary  of  which  for  one  hundred  commodities  is 
given  in  the  last  colimm  of  the  table. 

>  Flsttres  eorer  Bengal.  Madras,  and  15  districts  of  Burma. 

>  Companble  licures  not  arallable. 

*  Flsttres  eorer  British  India,  Travanoore.  and  Cochin. 

*  Net  Imports  and  exports  by  sea,  exduslye  of  those  made  on  goyemment  account. 

*  Gf.  Fred  J.  Atkinson.  Rupee  Prices  In  India,  1870-1908  In  Journal  of  the  Royal 


Society,  Tol.  72  (1900),  pp.  500-501;  also  Prices  and  Wages  In  India  (25th 
i)  eompllsd  In  the  office  of  the  Director  General  of  Commercial  Intelligence.  Cal- 
a.  1908. 

>  FIguns  nf er  to  calendar  years. 
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Figures  given  for  agricultural  products  and  for 
textile  industries  (referring  to  quantities,  not  values) 
point  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods 
exchanged  during  the  period  1904-07;  figures  for 
prices  show  a  very  strong  upward  movement.  A 
larger  volume  of  goods  exchanged  and  a  substantially 
higher  price  level  would  normally  *  require  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  which  in  India 
means  primarily  an  increase  in  silver  rupees.  The 
actual  increase  in  the  monetary  circulation  of  India 
(exclusive  of  a  small  amoimt  of  sovereigns)  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Atkinson,  Accoimtant-Greneral  for  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  India.' 

Flfloal  yoAT  ending  M«roh  31  Amount  of  money  In  cirenletion 

(ororee  of  rupees) 

1003  175 

1904  187 

1905  197 

1906  210 

1907  234 

1908  233 

A  very  substantial  increase  will  be  observed  for 
every  year  from  1903  to  1907,  an  increase  in  four 
years  of  590,000,000  rupees,  or  of  nearly  34  per  cent 
of  the  total  circulation.  This  is  a  phenomenal  increase 
for  a  country  like  India. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  purchases  of  silver  necessi- 
tated by  this  large  increase  in  the  actual  circula- 
tion there  were  substantial  purchases  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  an  emergency  reserve  to  anticipate 
future  demands.  The  Indian  Government  foimd  itself 
threatened  with  the  danger  of  not  being  able  to  secure 

>  That  would  be  the  OMt  unleee  tliere  were  a  great  Inoreaee  in  the  rate  of  mooettry 
turnover,  or  a  large  deyelopment  of  banking  faellltlee,  etc..  In  India  during  the  period  — 
oontlngenelee  which  did  not  occur. 

<  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statlsttoal  Sooftetj.  voL  72  (1900).  pp.  510-«11. 
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silver  and  to  coin  rupees  fast  enough  to  meet  trade 
requirements.  Silver  had  to  be  procured  principally 
from  abroad.  "  From  the  date  when  Government 
decides  to  buy  silver  for  coinage,  down  to  the  date 
when  the  new  rupees  coined  therefrom  become  actually 
effective  for  meeting  the  trade  demand,  there  is  an 
interval  of  not  less  than  five  weeks,  which  may  easily 
be  exceeded."  *  To  meet  this  situation  the  Govern- 
ment arranged  to  maintain  a  special  Ingot  Reserve 
of  silver  bullion  in  India  sufficient  to  coin  30,000,000 
rupees,  these  ingots  to  be  passed  through  several  of 
the  preliminary  stages  in  the  process  of  minting.  The 
reserve  was  accumulated  by  November,  1905,  and 
was  to  be  used  only  in  times  of  emergency.  From 
the  Financial  Statement  of  the  following  year  (1906-07)* 
we  learn  that  the  Ingot  Reserve  proved  of  great  service 
but  that  the  demand  for  rupees  became  so  large  that 
the  Reserve  was  completely  exhausted  by  the  middle 
of  January,  and  that  it  was  decided  to  raise  it  to  an 
amoimt  sufficient  to  coin  60,000,000  rupees,  the  coin- 
ing of  which  would  keep  the  mints  fully  occupied  for 
two  months.  Dining  the  fiscal  year  1907-08,  the 
demand  for  rupees  continued  heavy  and  the  Ingot 
Reserve  as  part  of  the  Note-Issue  Reserve  was  dis- 
continued, and  a  special  silver  rupee  reserve  of  60,000,- 
000  rupees  was  built  up  out  of  the  profits  of  coinage 
as  a  part  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Fimd,  the  name  of  this 
fund  being  changed  to  Gold  Standard  Reserve  Fund, 
since  it  was  no  longer  composed  entirely  of  sterling 
securities  and  gold.*  The  Ingot  Reserve,  therefore, 
and  its  successor,  the  Rupee  Fimd  of  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard Reserve  Fund,  represent  for  the  latter  years  of 
this  period  a  perpetual  demand  for  silver,  over  and 

I  yinandal  Statement  of  IndU.  IQOIHM,  p.  18. 

>  Pp.  17-18.  *  FlnaDdal  Statement,  1007-06,  pp.  23-36. 
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above  that  represented  by  the  silver  in  circulation 
and  in  the  Note  Reserve,  of  22,299,000  ounces  of 
British  standard  silver  (i.  e.y  enough  to  coin  60,000,000 
rupees.) 

One  cannot  measure  the  influence  of  India's  demands 
upon  the  silver  market  by  the  actual  amounts  of 
silver  absorbed  in  the  circulation  and  in  the  reserves. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  silver 
market  in  recent  years  is  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
all  sorts  of  rumors.  Exa^erated  notions  as  to  India's 
probable  future  demands  for  silver  appear  to  have 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  market.^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  and  for 
some  time  thereafter,  there  was  great  depression  in 
India,  and  substantial  reductions  in  the  rupee  circu- 
lation were  required.  With  the  interesting  currency 
developments  in  India  during  the  period  1908-10 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  important  fact  to 
be  noted  is  that  the  large  demand  for  silver  coins  in 
India,  both  actual  and  prospective,  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  white  metal 
during  the  years  1904  to  1907. 

The  final  subject  to  be  considered  under  the  demand 
for  silver  is  the  demand  on  the  part  of  silver  standard 
countries  —  at  this  period  comparatively  few  in 
number.*  This  demand  is  very  different  from  the 
demand  for  silver  for  monetary  uses  on  the  part  of 
gold  standard  countries.  In  gold  standard  coimtries 
the  demand  for  silver  either  as  a  secondary  medium 

t  Gf.  UnMusUa  Statement  for  India.  1904-06,  pp.  0.  51;  Ibtd..  1905-06,  p.  17;  Ibid.. 
1900-07.  p.  16;  Ibid..  1907-08,  pp.  23-38. 

t  Doling  the  pertod  1904-07.  the  ehlef  iUyer  atandard  oountrtea  of  the  worid  wen: 
(1)  China,  where  the  Hhrer  etandard  Is  dominant  In  the  Port  Cltlea.  and  in  the  larger 
trade  of  the  Interior  oltlee,  but  where  the  bulk  of  the  tranaaotlons  are  In  reality  effected 
on  a  oopper-bronae  "  eaah  **  etandard;  (3)  Bolivia,  (S)  Salvador.  (4)  Honduraa.  (5) 
Nicaragua,  and  (6)  Penla. 
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of  exchange,  as  in  France  and  the  United  States,  or 
as  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  as  in  India  and  the 
Philippines,  is  not  a  fimction  of  the  value  of  silver.* 
India  needs  no  more  rupees  and  the  United  States 
no  more  silver  dollars,  silver  certificates,  or  subsidiary 
coins,  when  the  price  of  silver  is  22d.  an  oimce  than 
whai  it  is  sod.  In  India  and  the  Philippines  the 
silver  circulation  is  determined  primarily  by  the  value 
of  gold,  and  in  the  United  States  and  France  by  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  —  not  by  the  value  of 
silver. 

Whai  we  turn  to  silver  standard  countries  the  situ- 
ation is  reversed.  The  amount  of  silver  in  circulation, 
in  silver  standard  countries  considered  as  a  whole, 
is  primarily  a  function  of  the  value  of  silver.  When  the 
the  value  of  silver  declines  the  higher  price  level  is 
expressed  through  a  larger  circulation,  and  when  it 

>  In  ao  fw  M  changfw  in  Um  value  of  illy«r  exproHed  in  tenna  of  gold  (t. «.,  gold 
pctoe  of  illTer)  repreaent  alteratlona  In  the  value  of  gold  per  m.  It  may  be  aald  that  a 
dee  tB  thm  priee  of  aihrer  meana  a  leas  valuable  gold  unit  of  value  and  thefefore  higher 
prteea  and  viee  veraa;  that  a  higher  price  level  requirea  more  money,  other  thlnga 
eqiual,  and  that  an  tnoreaae  In  the  monetary  circulation  involvee  an  Increaae  in  aub- 
ildlaiy  illver  eolna.  It  by  no  meana  foUowa,  however,  that  an  increaae  in  the  total 
drecdatlon  caUa  for  anything  like  a  proportionate  Increase  in  the  circulation  of  sub- 
ildlaiy  coins.  Sobaldiaiy  aihrer  la  used  for  making  purchases,  and  as  tlQ  money  for 
"  naklag  rhangB."  The  amount  required  by  the  public  is  more  largely  a  matter  of 
aostom  and  of  convenience  than  of  the  price  level.  If  the  price  level  were  doubled, 
ior  example,  artldes  which  were  formerly  5  cents  would  be  10  cents,  those  which 
were  formeriy  10  cents  would  be  20  cents,  those  which  were  formerly  25  cents  would 
be  fiO  essta,  thoee  iHiieh  were  fcmneriy  50  cents  would  be  $1.00.  Payments  made 
In  exaei  some  (»'.<.,  not  requiring  change)  would  require  twice  as  much  sliver 
in  the  second  and  third  cases,  probably  no  silver  coin  at  all  in  the  fourth  case, 
and  pcobably  alhrar  in  the  first  case  instead  of  nickeL  If  the  payments  in  each  series 
were  made  by  means  of  **  a  dollar  bill "  and  change  called  for,  the  lower  price  level 
would  require  S3.00  In  change  while  the  higher  one  but  $2.10.  A  strong  force  against 
the  liMfcasti  of  sobaldiaiy  coins  is  the  unwiUingness  of  people  to  carry  much  "  change  " 
In  their  pockets;  on  the  other  hand  such  factors  aa  the  growth  of  urban  and  Interurban 
atreet-ear  traffic,  of  **  5  and  10  cent  stores,"  and  of  odd  price  **  bargains  *'  favor 
an  Increase  in  the  circulation  of  subaldiazy  coins.  It  is  to  such  factors  as  these  rather 
Aan  to  the  hi^ber  price  level  of  recent  jreara  that  one  must  attribute  the  fact  that 
from  1001  to  1900  the  per  capita  circulation  of  subaldiazy  silver  ooixm  In  the  United 
States  Increaaed  43.1  per  cent  idiile  the  per  capita  droulation  of  all  kinds  of  money 
iBcreaaed  but  24.8  per  cent. 

The  anbjeet  of  sobaldiaiy  and  minor  coins  represents  an  important  tho  compara- 
tively untrodden  field  in  monetary  science. 
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rises  the  lower  price  level  is  expressed  through  a  smaller 
circulation. 

The  price  level  in  one  silver  standard  country  may 
of  course  be  temporarily  out  of  equilibrium  with  that 
of  other  silver  standard  countries,  because  of  some 
sudden  alteration  in  the  demand  for  (or  supply  of) 
money  in  that  coimtry,  as  was  the  situation  in  Man- 
churia at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when 
military  operations  in  that  country  created  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  demand  for  silver  and  drained  off 
large  quantities  of  the  white  metal  from  nearby  silver 
standard  countries.    Such  cases,  however,  are  only 
temporary,  and  the  resulting  flow  of  silver  is  but  a 
movement  for  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance 
of  equilibrium.    The  demand  for  silver  for  standard 
money  by  a  silver  standard  coimtry  is  for  a  definite 
amount  only  in  the  sense  that  such  a  country  must 
have  an  amoimt  of  money  such  as  to  keep  its  price 
level  in  equilibrium  with  the  price  levels  of  other 
silver  standard  countries;   and  the  demand  for  silver 
for  silver  standard  money  by  all  silver  standard  coun- 
tries taken  together  is  for  definite  amoimts  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  price  level  of  silver  standard  coun- 
tries must  be  such  as  to  keep  the  monetary  value  of 
silver  in   equilibrium   with   the  merchandise   value.* 
The  price  level  in  silver  standard  coimtries  is  the 
principal  equilibrator  between  the  demand  for  silver 
and  the  supply  of  silver,  and  for  this  reason  the  absorp- 
tion of  silver  for  monetary  uses  in  such  coimtries  need 
not  be  studied  further  among  the  definite  factors  in 
the  increased  demand  resulting  in  the  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  silver  during  the  years  1904-07. 

Any  discussion  of  the  gold  price  of  silver  would  be 

>  Of.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  Money  and  Credit  Instrumenta  in  (heir  Relation  to  flonoral 
Prloee.  2d  ed..  New  York.  Heniy  Holt.  1008.  pp.  48-48. 
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momnplete  that  did  not  consider  the  gold  side  of  the 
IHice  ratio.  To  say  that  silver  is  30rf.  an  ounce  is  to 
cqn-ess  the  value  of  gold  in  terms  of  silver  as  much 
as  to  express  the  value  of  silver  in  terms  of  gold.  A 
rise  m  the  price  of  silver  may  be  due  obviously  either 
to  an  appreciation  of  silver  per  se  or  to  a  depreciation 
of  gold  per  se.  The  rise  in  1904r-07  was  apparently 
due  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.  Dinging  this 
period  there  was  a  strong  upward  movement  of  prices 
in  all  gold  standard  countries;  and  silver  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  share  in  this  rise  in  so  far  as  the 
rise  represented  the  depreciation  of  gold  per  se.^ 

The  best  method  of  estimating  roughly  the  extent 
to  which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  was  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  gold  is  to  assume  that  the  value  of  all 
other  classes  of  commodities  on  the  average  remained 
constant  during  this  period,  and  that  the  departure 
d  gpld  from  commodities  in  general  was  due  to  changes 
in  the  value  of  that  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extent  to  which  silver  moved  away  from  commodities 
in  general  may  be  interpreted  as  roughly  measuring 
the  actual  rise  in  the  value  of  silver.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  worid  values  with  which  we  are  concerned  and 
not  those  of  any  particular  coimtry,  a  wide  range  of 
world  prices  is  desirable  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
Unfortunately  satisfactory  price  index  numbers  eodst 
for  very  few  countries,  and  the  index  numbers  we 
possess  are  computed  on  such  widely  different  bases 
that  they  are  not  readily  comparable.  Taking  the 
best  available,  however,  adjusting  them  all  to  a  basis 
of  the  year  1900  as  one  hundred,  and  arbitrarily  assign- 
ing to  the  general  index  niunbers  of  each  country  the 

>  Thli  ftalBaMiii  ti  sithtee*  to  Um  qmOlfioftikm  tlMi  the  taadeaoy  of  dhror  to  rtoe 
iB  prtoe  along  with  other  oommodltles  might  be  offeet  In  part  hj  a  lewenad  denand 
(or  ilhrw  arking  from  the  faet  that  the  depreciated  gold  would  tend  to  be  uaed  DM>re 
and  more  aa  a  mbatttitte  for  alhrer  In  monetary  and  i 
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same  importance,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of  index  numbers 
of  worid  prices.  The  reciprocals  of  these  price  index 
numbers  would  obviously  be  index  numbers  of  the 
value  of  gold. 

Index  Numbebs  of  World  Pbicbb  Showinq  the  Fluctuations 
IN  THE  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver 
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100.0 

97.7 
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96.2 
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96.6 

103.5 

96.2 

103.9 

99.8 

100.2 

106.6 

93.8 

113.2» 

( 

88.3» 

(10) 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


100.0 
98.2 
102.2 
102.8 
102.3 
104.9 
110.8 
117.2 


100.0 
100.1 
103.5 
103.6 
104.4 
107.4 
113.4 
122.0 


100.0 
93.3 
92.0 
92.0 
93.3 
96.0 
102.7 
106.7 


100.0 
96.3 
96.6 
98.5 
97.9 
100.1 
104.5 


100.0 
101.8 
91.1 
91.1 
90.3 
93.8 
99.1 
105.3 


100.0 
96.8 
98.7 
102.4 
101.3 
102.7 
105.9 
111.5 


100.0 
97.1 
89.2 
85.6 
84.2 
93.5 
110.1 
116.5 


100.0 
96.2 
85.2 
87.6 
93.3 
98.4 
109.3 
106.9 


The  index  figures  for  world  prices  (being  a  simple 
average  of  those  for  the  seven  coimtries  mentioned  in 
columns  one  to  seven)  are  given  in  colmnn  eight  of  the 
Table.  In  column  ten  are  given  index  numbers  of 
the  average  annual  price  of  British  Standard  Silver  in 
London. 

limiting  ourselves  to  the  period  1903-07,  during 
which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  occurred,  the 

>  FlfUTM  computed  from  table  given  by  AehiUe  Neooo,  in  La  Cunra  del  Pkeul 
deUe  Mere!  In  Italia  negli  annl  1881-1900.  Torino:  SooieU  Tlpognifica  EditHee 
Naalonete,  pp.  6  and  7. 

«  Cf.  Fred  J.  Atkinaon.  Rupee  Prloee  in  India,  1870-1906.  in  Journal  of  Royal 
StatlaUeal  Soele^.  vol.  72  (1909),  pp.  fiOO-Ml. 

*  Averaoe  doee  not  include  figure  for  France. 
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evidence  of  the  table  is  as  follows.  From  1902  to  1903 
the  index  number  of  the  price  of  silver  rose  from  85.2 
to  87.6  or  2.8  per  cent,  while  that  for  world  prices  rose 
from  96.2  to  96.6  or  0.4  per  cent;  approximately 
86  per  cent  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  in 
1903  may  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  appreciation 
of  silver,  and  14  per  cent  to  the  depreciation  of 
gold.  By  a  similar  calculation  for  the  other  years  we 
arrive  at  the  following  table,  which  constitutes  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  study. 


Yew. 

Increase  is 
PHce  of  SUvcr 

Increase  In 
World  Prices 

Percentage  of 
Increase  in  Price  of 
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1903 

2.8 

0.4 

86 

.14 

1904 

6.5 

-0.4' 

106» 

-.06 

1905 

5.5 

3.7 

33 

.67 

1906 

11.1 

6.8 

39 

.61 

1907 

2.2» 

6.2 

1 
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II 

Influences  of  the  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Silver  upon  the 
Monetary  Systems  of  Certain  Countries 

The  question  may  now  be  asked:  What  effects  did 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  have  upon  the  monetary 
systems  of  those  gold  standard  coimtries  whose  silver 
coins  were  at  a  high  ratio  with  gold  ?    Among  these 


*  This  means  that  thm  appreciation  of  silver  accounts  for  the  entire  rise  in  price, 
ud  in  addition  compensates  the  appreciation  in  gold;  for  stiver  rose  6.5  per  cent  in 
nine  in  tenns  of  gold,  which  itsdf  rose  about  0.4  per  cent. 

*  In  order  for  the  value  of  silver  to  have  remained  constant  as  regards  its  relation 
«tth  eommodltles  in  general,  silver  would  have  had  to  rise  in  its  gold  price  by  6.2  per 
cent.  Its  gold  price  actually  feD  2.2  per  oeni,  so  that  its  value  fell  as  regards  com- 
Moditlcs  8.4  per  cent. 
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eountries  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Japan,  and  Mexico  deserve  attention.  They 
will  be  considered  in  their  order,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  our  own  colony,  the  Phihppines,  and 
to  oiu*  nearest  neighbor  to  the  south,  Mexico. 


The  Philippines 

By  the  spring  of  1905  the  work  begun  in  1903  of 
transferring  the  Philippine  Islands  from  a  silver  stuid- 
ard  currency,  with  a  circulation  equivalent  to  about 
sixteen  million  dollars  of  United  States  money,  to  a 
gold  exchange  standard  ciurency,  with  an  entirely 
new  coinage,  was  practically  completed.*  Every  one 
was  relieve  that  the  reform  had  been  so  quickly  and 
so  successfully  accomplished;  and  prospects  w&ce 
bright  for  a  long  period  of  freedom  from  currency 
disturbances.  Just  at  this  point,  however,  a  new 
difl5culty  appeared  from  the  rising  price  of  silver. 

At  the  price  of  29Jd.  per  ounce  for  British  stand- 
ard silver  (and  at  64|  cents  for  fine  silver  in  the 
United  States),  the  newly  introduced  Philippine  peso, 
likewise  the  new  subsidiary  coins,*  would  reach  their 
bullion  par,  and  consequently  be  in  danger  of  the 
melting  pot.  This  does  not  mean  that  at  these  prices 
Philippine  coins  would  have  been  melted  and  exported. 
To  find  the  actual  export  point  a  number  of  other 
factors,  all  of  them  more  or  less  variable,  had  to  be 
taken  into  account,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

>  For  a  fun  Moount  of  the  PhlHppIno  Cunenoy  Befbrm  down  (o  tbe  tpriM^  of 
1005.  see  E.  W.  Kemmerer.  The  EeUhltahment  of  the  Gold  ffnrhi—n  Staadatd  In  the 
Phlll|>plnee,  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomloe,  Auguet.  1905,  pp.  585-500. 

>  The  new  ilhrer  oolne  wen  nU  .000  fine,  the  peeo,  or  two  half  peeoe,  wi^hl^ 
416  gralne,  and  the  twenty  eentaro  and  ten  eentaro  pleeee  welshl^  415.5  wtmiom  to 
the  peeo. 
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(1)  If  the  destination  of  the  silver  were  London, 
it  cotdd  not  be  laid  down  there  normally  in  less  than 
forty  days  from  the  date  of  shipment,  while  actual 
delivery  could  not  be  made  for  several  days  more 
because  of  the  time  required  for  smelting,  refining, 
and  putting  into  bars.  If  the  silver  wa*e  to  be  shipped 
to  London,  therefore,  the  determining  rate  would  not 
be  the  prompt  price  but  the  price  for  sixty  days  for- 
ward delivery.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  to  be 
used  as  bullion  in  Hong  Kong,  and  did  not  require 
first  to  be  shipped  to  London,  it  might  bring  a  price 
as  bullion  hi^er  than  the  prompt  price  in  London 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  diflferaice  between 
the  expenses  of  shipping  (inclusive  of  interest)  from 
London  to  Hong  Kong,  and  those  from  Manila  to 
HcHig  Kong.  Obviously  the  destination  of  the  silver 
was  an  important  point  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(2)  A  second  factor  was  the  expense  of  shipping. 
Silver  coins  to  be  exported  must  be  sorted,  boxed, 
loaded,  insured,  shipped,  and  unloaded.  In  some 
instances  brokerage  commissions  must  be  paid.  The 
total  expense  of  shipment  caimot  be  stated  exactly, 
because  it  varies  from  time  to  time,  and  because  banks 
frequently  have  special  contract  rates  for  shipping 
treasure.  One  per  cent  was  probably  a  safe  compu- 
tation at  the  time  for  such  expenses  on  shipments  to 
London,  and  }  of  one  per  cent  on  shipments  to  Hong 
Kong. 

(3)  A  third  factor  was  exchange.  If  exchange  on 
the  place  of  destination  were  low,  the  exporter  of  silver 
would  receive  an  additional  profit;  if  it  were  high, 
his  profit  would  be  diminished.  An  important  element 
in  tJie  quoted  rate  of  exchange  in  a  country  so  distant 
from  the  great  financial  centers  of  the  world  as  the 
Philippines  is  the  item  of  interest. 
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(4)  A  fourth  factor  consists  of  the  expenses  of 
smelting,  refining,  putting  into  bars,  etc.,  which  the 
writer  is  informed  amount  to  upwards  of  two  per  cent. 

There  were  in  addition  numerous  other  factors 
which  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  as,  for  example, 
the  abrasion  of  the  coins  (a  very  small  item  in  this 
instance),  the  firmness  of  the  silver  market,  and  the 
method  of  payment  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  consideration,  it 
seemed  improbable  that  the  shipment  of  Philippine 
silver  coins  to  London  as  bullion  would  become  pro- 
fitable before  forward  silver  (sixty  days)  reached 
30J  to  SOid.  It  was  to  be  considered,  however, 
that  circumstances  might  exist  such  as  to  make  shipping 
profitable  even  below  30d. 

There  was  another  important  phase  of  the  problem, 
however,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
understood.  It  was  the  possibility  that  Philippine 
coins  might  be  exported  not  as  bullion  but  as  money 
—  a  possibility  which  became  a  reality  the  following 
year.* 

The  circulating  medium  of  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  Pekin,  and  many  other  oriental  cities  con- 
tained a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  silver  "  dol- 
lars." In  these  cities  Mexican  dollars,  old  and  new, 
British  dollars,  old  Hong  Kong  dollars,  and  several 
kinds  of  more  recent  Chinese  dollars  passed  current, 
usually  at  dififerent  rates  when  paid  in  substantial 
quantities.  In  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  the  imit  of 
accoxmt  is  commonly  so-called  "  Hong  Kong  currency," 
that  is,  the  bank  notes  of  two  large  banking  institu- 
tions. These  notes  are  redeemable  in  "  chopped " 
dollars  which  when  paid  in  large  quantities  usually 
pass  by  weight.    In  Canton  and  other  places  near 

1  Infra,  pp.  245, 246. 
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Hong  Kong,  the  chopped  dollar  usually  commands  a 
slight  premiimi  m  "  Hong  Kong  currency  ";  the  new 
Mexican  dc^lars  nearly  always  conmiand  a  premium; 
M«ican  dollars  of  the  old  die  command  a  still  larger 
premium,  frequently  ftx)m  three  to  foiu"  per  cent; 
likewise  Briti^  dollars.  In  November,  1905,  a  pre- 
mium of  3i  per  cent  was  quoted  in  Hong  Kong  for 
the  British  dollar,  and  it  was  said  that  a  million  or 
more  new  Straits  Settlements  dollars  that  were  ex- 
ported from  Singapore  before  exportation  was  pro- 
hibited had  found  their  way  largely  to  Hong  Kong  ^ 
and  there  commanded  the  same  premium  as  the  British 
dollar  to  which  they  conformed  in  weight  and  fineness. 

With  the  close  proximity  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  Hong  Kong,  and  the  large  Chinese  population  in 
the  Islands,  it  did  not  seem  improbable  that  Philip- 
pine pesos  might  be  shipped  as  money  to  Hong  Kong 
and  there  pass  current,  or  at  least  prove  acceptable 
as  bank  reserves.  Certainly,  if  they  would  not  be 
received  at  a  premium  as  ''  clean  "  dollars,  they  would 
be  readily  received  if  they  should  lose  their  identity 
by  being  '*  chopped."  * 

The  total  expense  of  shipping  PhiUppine  silver 
coins  from  Manila  to  Hong  Kong,  it  was  estimated, 
would  not  exceed  J  of  one  per  cent.  Interest  charges, 
and  the  item  of  exchange  also,  would  be  almost  neg- 
ligible. There  would,  moreover,  be  no  charges  for 
melting,  refining,  etc.  The  situation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example.  Sterling  telegraphic  transfers 
ia  Manila  on  November  9,  1905,  were  quoted  at  20^. 

1  Cf.  E.  W.  Kemmerer.  A  Gold  StomUrd  for  the  StralU  Settlements.  U,  in  PoUtloal 
Setaiee  QuMterly,  vol.  zzl,  p.  064  and  note  3. 

t  1^  "  chopped  "  doflar  In  Hong  Kong,  as  measured  by  sterling  exchange,  often 
?arled  several  per  cent  on  either  side  of  the  value  of  its  silver  content  in  London.  Cf . 
B.  W.  Kemmerer,  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Currency 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  pp.  23-28. 
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and  in  Hong  Kong  at  20}d.  One  fourth  of  one  per 
cent  would  have  covered  all  charges  of  shipping 
PhiUppine  coins  to  Hong  Kong  on  that  date. 
Therefore  if  Philippine  pesos  had  commanded  the 
same  premium  in  Hong  Kong  that  British  dollars  aikl 
Straits  Settlements  dollars  of  exactly  the  same  wei^t 
and  fineness  are  said  to  have  commanded,  t.  e.,  3^ 
per  cent,  there  would  have  been  a  net  profit  on  ex- 
pOTtation  of  about  3  per  cent,  altho  the  exportation 
of  Philippine  coins  to  London  as  bullion  on  that 
day  (the  prompt  price  of  silver  was  20^  d.)  would 
have  involved  the  exporter  in  a  loss. 

The  situation  in  the  Philippines  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  pesos  in  the 
treasury  vaults  available  for  increasing  the  circulation 
was  low,  and  there  w^re  prospects  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  soon  be  called  upon  again,  under  the 
principles  of  the  gold  exchange  standard,  to  purchase 
silver  bullion  for  further  coinage. 

On  November  6,  1905,  the  price  of  silver  in  Lon- 
don passed  the  28cl.  mark  (reaching  28i{2.),  and 
with  that  the  Philippine  Government  began  to  con- 
sider measures  to  protect  its  currency.  An  act  was 
passed  November  17th,  to  take  effect  immediately, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Philippine  silver  coins 
or  of  bullion  made  by  melting  or  otherwise  mutilating 
such  coins.  The  act  provided  that  any  such  silver 
coin  "  which  is  exported,  or  of  which  the  exportation 
is  attempted  .  .  .  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  xmder 
due  process  of  law,  and  one  third  of  the  sum  or  value 
of  the  bullion  so  forfeited  shall  be  payable  to  the  person 
upon  whose  information,  given  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, the  seizure  of  the  money  or  bullion  so  forfeited 
is  made.  .  .  ."  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  ex- 
portation or  attempt  to  export  such  coin  or  bullion 
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diaU  be  '^  a  criminal  offence,  punishable^  in  addition 
to  the  f orfdture  <^  said  coins  or  bullion  ...  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  pesos,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  pariod  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court."  This  law  suggests  some 
of  the  currency  laws  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
eenturies  in  Europe  which  were  inspired  by  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  the  M^chantilists.  Its  raison 
ittre^  however,  in  the  I^lippines  was  far  different. 
Tliere  it  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  temporary  and 
emergency  measure,  and  the  authorities  fully  appre- 
ciated that  if  the  profits  realizable  on  illicit  exporta- 
tion should  become  very  large,  no  penalty  however 
severe  could  prevent  smuggling.  Many  thought  that 
the  price  of  diver  had  already  reached  its  maximum. 
At  any  rate  the  Philippine  Government  would  have 
to  await  the  action  of  Congress  for  authority  to  recoin. 
The  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  silver  coin 
and  bullion  proved  remarkably  effective  for  some  time, 
and  not  until  the  summer  of  1906  was  there  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  being  evaded  to  any  extent.  On 
May  23,  1906,  silver  in  London  was  quoted  at  31  |d. 
or  7.3  pCT  cent  above  the  bullion  par  of  the  Philippine 
peso;  there  was  then  a  slight  reaction  through  August, 
but  on  September  24th  the  price  reached  31|c{.  or 
8.5  per  cent  above  bullion  par,  on  October  27th  i2^d. 
or  11.3  pCT  cent  above  bullion  par,  and  on  Novenb«r 
17th  33|d.  or  13.2  p^  cent  above  bullion  par.  This 
last  price  represents  the  mainmum  price  of  silver 
from  October,  1893,  to  the  present  time  (October  18, 
1911).  At  such  prices  the  profits  realizable  upon 
exportation  were  so  large  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
tho^  was  some  smuggling,  when  one  bears  in  mind 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Philippine  "  coast  line," 
—  a  coast  line  approximately  as  large  as  that  of  the 
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United  States,  —  the  proximity  of  the  Philippines  to 
China,  and  their  close  trade  relations  with  Chinese 
ports,  especially  Hong  Kong.  Notwithstanding  the 
rigor  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  silver 
coins  or  bullion  obtained  by  melting  them,  ''  and  the 
extreme  vigilance  exercised  by  the  Government,  it  is 
estimated  that  between  P750,000  and  P1,000,000 
were  exported,  all  of  it  probably  going  to  China.  In 
fact  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion at  Hong  Kong  is  reported  as  having  held  in  its 
vaults  as  much  as  P400,000  at  one  time."  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  silver,  other  temporary  measures  were  soon  taken 
to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  currency  without  the  necessity  of  suffering 
the  losses  which  would  result  from  the  buying  of 
silver  for  further  coinage  at  prices  above  bullion  par. 
The  Govenunent's  telegraphic  transfer  rate  for  the 
sale  of  gold  standard  fund  drafts  in  Manila  on  New 
York  was  reduced  by  an  order  of  March  15,  1906, 
from  IJ  per  cent  to  }  of  one  per  cent,  a  procedure 
of  very  dubious  advisability  under  the  principle  of 
the  gold  exchange  standard,'  and  one  which  gave  little, 
if  any,  actual  relief.*  United  States  paper  money 
still  circulated  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Government 
resorted  to  its  more  extensive  use.  With  this  object 
the  sum  of  $1,860,000  of  United  States  currency  be- 
longing to  the  Philippine  Government  and  on  deposit 
in  New  York  was  ordered  shipped  to  Manila  in  the 
spring  of  1906.* 

^  Report  of  the  InsuUr  TreMurer  for  1907,  in  Report  of  the  Phllippiiie  Commiarion, 
1907.  Put  m.  p.  68. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  gold  exchange  standard  as  it  exieU  in  the  Phill(H?lne«, 
■ee  E.  W.  Kemmerer.  The  Eetabllshment  of  the  Gold  Exchange  Standard  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1905,  pp.  68&-G92. 

*  Cf.  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Phibppine  Islands.  1906.  p.  14. 
«  Idem. 
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A  measure  of  more  permanent  importance  calculated 
not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tune  for  more 
pesos  without  the  necessity  of  furth^  purchases  of 
silver  bullion,  was  the  one  recommended  by  the  Philip- 
pine authorities  to  the  United  States  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  silver  certificate  reserve.  PhiUppine 
silver  certificates  were  issued  on  the  same  plan  as  are 
silver  certificates  in  the  United  States,  being  backed 
peso  for  peso  by  silver  coin  in  the  silv^  certificate 
reserve.  The  plan  had  been  adopted  for  the  Philip- 
pines by  Congress  in  the  Philippine  Coinage  Act  of 
March  2,  1903,  and  was  subject  to  amendment  only 
by  Congress.  In  June,  1906,  there  was  in  circulation 
approximately  P10,500,000  of  silver  certificates,  repre- 
senting an  equal  amount  of  silver  pesos  in  reserve. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  in  the  Philippine  Treasmy, 
as  there  had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  several  million 
dollars  of  United  States  gold  coin,  which  had  been 
shipped  to  the  Philippines  for  piuposes  of  United 
States  army  and  navy  disbursements,  and  which 
were  not  acceptable  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the 
Islands,  since  gold  coins  when  paid  out  promptly 
disappeared  into  hoards  or  were  exported.  The  plan 
recommended  by  the  Philippine  Government  and 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  June  23,  1906, 
was  this.  The  Treasiu^r  of  the  Phihppine  Islands, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General,  was 
granted  authority  to  substitute  for  any  part  of  the 
silver  pesos  thereafter  deposited  in  the  silver  certificate 
reserve  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  (which  was 
unlimited  legal  tender  in  the  Phihppines  at  the  rate 
of  two  pesos  to  the  dollar)  and  to  redeem  the  certificates 
thereafter  issued  in  either  silver  pesos  or  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States  at  his  option;  provided  that  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  held  in  the  reserve  should  not 
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at  any  time  exceed  sixty  per  cent  of  the  certificates 
outstanding.  The  authority  thus  given  was  imme- 
diately utilized  by  the  Phihppine  Government,  and  the 
contract  upon  the  certificates  was  so  altered  as  to  make 
them  payable  in  silver  pesos  or  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  at  the  option  of  the  Philippine  Govenunent. 

This  action  was  difficult  for  many  people  in  the 
United  States  to  understand,  since  it  represented 
such  a  reversal  of  our  own  currency  experiences.  Silver 
coin  in  the  Philippines  had  proven  too  valuable  because 
of  the  appreciation  of  silver  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  more  silver  bullion  at  the 
time  and  to  prevent  the  silver  certificates  from  appre- 
ciating above  the  standard  imit  of  value  (i.  e.,  12.9 
grains  of  gold  .900  fine  or  the  equivalent  of  $.50  gold), 
the  certificates  were  made  payable  in  the  futm^,  at 
the  option  of  the  Government,  in  the  cheaper  money , 
i.  e.,  gold  coin. 

These  measures  offered  only  a  partial. solution  of 
the  problem;  most  of  the  outstanding  silver  certificates 
still  bore  on  their  face  a  promise  to  pay  in  silver,  and 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  the 
Islands  was  silver  coin  worth  much  more  as  bullion 
than  as  money  if  it  could  only  be  gotten  out  of  the  PhUip- 
pines.  Obviously  a  recoinage  of  this  money  into 
coins  of  a  smaller  fine  silver  content  was  imperative. 
Recoinage  could  be  undertaken,  however,  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Such  au- 
thority was  sought,  and  Congress  responded  promptly 
in  the  act  of  June  23,  1906,  which  left  the  matta* 
of  recoinage  very  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government. 

Section  one  of  this  act  provided 

That,  with  the  approval  of  the  Prefiddent  of  the  United  States, 
the  Qoyemment  of  the  Philippme  Islands  is  .  .  .  authorised  .  .  . 
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to  diange  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  [Philippine]  silver  coins  .  .  . 
and  may  in  its  discretion  provide  a  weight  and  fineness  propor- 
limally  less  for  subsidiary  coins  than  for  the  standard  Philippine 
pesos,  and  may  also  .  .  .  recoin  any  oi  the  existing  coins  of  the 
Phili|H>ine  Islands  at  the  new  weight  and  fineness  when  such  coins 
are  received  into  the  Treasury  or  into  the  gold-standard  fund  of 
the  Philippine  Islands:  Promded,  that  the  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  silver  peso  to  be  coined  .  .  .  shall  not  be  reduced  below 
I  hundred  parts  of  pure  silver  to  three  hundred  parts  of  alloy. 


Congress,  accordingly,  placed  no  restriction  upon  the 
wei^t  of  the  new  coins  and  practically  none  upon  the 
fineness,  since  no  one  thought  of  adopting  a  fineness 
lower  than  .700  for  any  of  the  silver  coins. 

The  problem  of  deciding  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  the  fine  silver  content  of  the  coins  should  be 
reduced  was  not  an  easy  one.  Certain  technical 
requirements  of  coinage  obviously  must  be  met,  so 
that  the  coins  would  be  satisfactory  in  wearing  qualities 
and  in  appearance.  In  addition  the  new  coins  must 
meet  three  important  conditions:  (1)  They  must  be 
reduced  in  fine  silver  content  suflSciently  to  remove 
the  danger  of  their  being  driven  to  the  melting  pot. 
But  how  could  this  be  done  unless  one  could  foresee 
the  future  price  of  silver  ?  When  Congress  passed  the 
Philippine  Coinage  Act,  March  2,  1903,  it  allowed  a 
margin  of  32.4  per  cent,*  which  was  believed  by  nearly 
every  one  to  be  ample.  That  margin  had  now  been 
used  up  and  13  per  cent  more,'  by  the  advance 
in  silver.  Some  persons  well  informed  with  regard 
to  the  silver  market  were  predicting  a  continued  rise 
in  silver  xmtil  the  time  honored  ratio  of  15|  to  one 
should  again  be  realized.  Clearly  the  history  of  the 
price  of  silver  diuing  the  immediately  preceding  years 

1  iHi  ficBKB  li  dertvwl  by  oomparinc  the  buIUoo  par  ci  the  peso,  89|d.  per 
nee,  with  the  sverate  price  ol  ollvw  for  February,  1003,  of  22^fd. 


•  G(.  mpnw  p.  21S.    Thie  peroentece  >■  eompvted  from  the  mulmiim  pttee  ol  elhrer 
i  1900.  i, «.,  38|^  on  November  17th. 
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did  not  justify  much  confidence  in  prophesies  concern- 
ing its  future.     (2)  The  second  condition  was  that  the 
coins  should  not  be  so  reduced  in  weight  as  to  unduly 
encourage  counterfeiting.    In  the  orient,  where  labor 
is  cheap,  where  the  natives  are  noted  for  their  mechani- 
cal skill  (as  in  the  Philippines),  and  where  the  machinery 
for  preventing  coxmterfeiting  is  not  so  efficient  as  in 
Europe  and  America,   the  danger  of  counterfeiting 
is  a  real  one,  and  is  materially  increased  when  there 
is  a  wide  margin  between  the  bullion  value  of  coins 
and   their  money  value.*    (3)   The  other  condition 
was  that  the  coins  should  not  be  reduced  so  much 
in  weight  as  to  endanger  their  acceptability  by  the 
people  as  equivalent  to  the  existing  larger  weight 
coins.    The  natives   would   naturally   be   suspicious 
of  any  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  coins  so  soon  after 
the  existing  Philippine  coins  had  been  put  into  circu- 
lation at  a  premium  over  the  silver  standard  coins 
with  which  they  had  been  long  familiar.    It  is  true 
they  were  accustomed  to  monetary  changes*  and  to 
light  weight  silver  coins  circulating  at  a  par  with 
heavier    coins.*    Unfortunately,    however,    many    of 
them  were  suspicious  of  the  American  Government, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  people,  especially 
Chinese  money  changers,  who  would  gladly  exploit 
their  ignorance  and  distrust. 

After  weighing  these  various  factors  it  was  decided 
that  the  wisest  plan,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  experiencing 

*  United  States  silver  dolUra  were  eztenslyely  counterfeited  In  the  Philippines 
during  the  esriy  srears  of  the  Ammioan  occupation.  Recently  the  development  of  an 
efficient  police  service  In  the  Philippines  has  greatly  reduced  the  danger  of  ccranter> 
felting. 

*  For  a  compilation  of  laws  and  executive  orders  with  reference  to  currency  matters 
in  the  Philippines  for  tha  period  1561-1893,  see  D.  F.  Aguilar  y  Biosoo.  Leglflladon 
sobre  Moneda  FUlplna.  Manila.  Tlpografia  "  AnUgos  del  Pals."  1803. 

s  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Currency  for  the  Philip- 
pUie  Islands.  1004.  pp.  11-16. 
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some  temporary  difSculties  in  putting  the  new  coins 
into  circulation,  was  to  make  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  both  the  weight  and  fineness  of  all  the  silver 
coins.  The  gross  weight  of  the  peso  was  accordingly 
reduced  from  four  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  to 
twenty  grams  (i.e.,  approximately  three  himdred 
and  nine  grains),  and  the  fineness  from  .900  to  .800, 
thus  reducing  the  fine  silver  content  of  the  peso 
by  34  per  cent,  and  changing  the  ratio  with  gold 
from  32.25  to  1,  to  21.3  to  1.  With  this  ratio  the 
new  peso  will  not  be  in  danger  of  the  melting  pot 
until  silver  reaches  approximately  44|c{.,  and  before 
that  time  both  the  Indian  rupee  (with  its  ratio  to 
gold  of  21.9  to  1)  and  the  new  Japanese  silver 
coins  ^  (with  their  ratio  of  21.6  to  1)  would  have 
passed  the  bullion  point.  The  PhiUppine  peso  in  the 
future,  therefore,  is  well  protected  by  the  large  silver 
circulation  of  these  two  countries. 

The  recoinage  law  made  the  silver  subsidiary  coins 
exactly  proportionate  in  weight  to  the  peso,  but  re- 
duced their  fineness  from  .900  to  .750.  Having  a 
larger  percentage  of  alloy  than  the  peso,  the  new  sub- 
sidiary coins  will  not  reach  their  bullion  par  until  the 
price  of  silver  rises  to  47^(2.  (giving  a  ratio  with 
gold  of  19.9  to  1).  Long  after  the  peso  would  go 
to  the  melting  pot,  the  subsidiary  coins  would  remain 
in  circulation;  and  to  orientals  the  half  peso  is  usually 
as  acceptable  a  medium  of  exchange  as  the  peso.  In 
^)ani8h  times  the  half  peso  was  unlimited  legal  tender. 

Siipments  of  the  old  coins  to  the  United  States 
mints  for  recoinage  began  December  15,  1906,'  and 
have  continued  from  time  to  time  ever  since.    By  the 

•  Bcpoit  of  the  TreMurar  ol  tbe  Philippine  Idande,  1907.  In  Report  of  Philippine 
.  1907.  Ptet  ni.  p.  68. 
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end  of  the  fiscid  year  1910,  P28,850,373  out  of  a 
total  of  P32,779,282  had  been  returned  to  the  mint  for 
recoinage.^  Of  the  less  than  four  million  ranaining 
it  is  estimated  that  about  a  million  have  been  smuggled 
out  of  the  country. 

The  first  consignment  of  the  new  coins  arrived  in 
Manila  on  May  4,  1907,  and  the  operation  of  placing 
the  new  money  in  circulation  was  conmienced  im- 
mediately.   A  provision  in  the  Philippine  recoinage 
act  of  December  6,  1906,  required,  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  ready  circulation  of  the  new  coins, 
that   the  Treasurer  should  pr^are  an  explanatory 
circular  which  should  be  translated  into  the  various 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  Philippines  and  should  be 
distributed    throughout    the    Islands.    This    circular 
should  '^  explain  the  reason  for  the  recoinage  "  and 
should  ''  inform  the  public  that  the  new  coins  will  be 
received  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  Govenmient 
dues,  and  will  be  legal  tender  for  private  debts  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  coins;  that  they  will  be  receivable 
in  Manila  for  the  purchase  of  gold  drafts  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  old  coins,  and  that  they  may  be  exchanged 
on  demand  at  the  Insular  Treasury  in  Manila  and  at 
various  provincial  treasuries  throughout  the  Islands 
for  silver  certificates,  and  if  desired  for  nickd  and 
copper  coins."    Such  a  circular  was  prepared  and 
translated  into  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  eleven  native 
dialects    and    distributed    throughout    the    country. 
'^  In  addition  all  provincial  treasuries  were  directed 
to  carry  on  a  general  campaign  of  education  in  order 
that  .  .  .  [the  people]  might  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  currency  and  the  reascms  for 
the  change  in  its  weight  and  fineness."  * 

>  Report  of  Uw  TreMttrer  of  tbe  Phllippiiie  Idands,  1010,  p.  32. 

*  Report  of  tbe  TreMurer  of  the  Phlllppliie  Tii—le,  10Q7,  p.  6S.    Op.  «ll. 
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At  first,  as  was  anticipated,  there  was  some  discrimi- 
nation against  the  new  coins,  particularly  in  the 
mterior  of  the  country.  From  some  sections  reports 
were  received  that  Chinese  traders  would  not  receive 
the  new  coins  in  business  transactions  except  at  a 
discount  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  and  that 
they  were  offering  as  high  5  per  cent  premixmi  in 
the  new  coin  for  the  old.  The  educational  campaign, 
however,  carried  on  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
banks,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  new  silver  coins 
were  readily  interchangeable  at  government  treasuries 
throughout  the  Islands  for  silver  certificates  and  nickd 
and  copper  coins,  with  which  the  people  were  familiar, 
soon  broke  down  all  discrimination,  and  by  October 
15, 1907,  the  new  coin  was  "  accepted  without  question 
in  every  part  of  the  Islands,  and  no  reports  or  com- 
plaints have  been  received  for  the  past  two  months 
as  to  discounting,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no 
premiimi  is  now  paid  for  the  old  coin."  * 

Incidental  to  the  work  of  improving  the  Philippine 
coinage  system  by  the  recoinage,  the  Government 
realized  a  very  substantial  profit  upon  the  operation. 
The  new  pesos  contain  but  66  per  cent  as  much 
pure  silver  as  the  old,  and  the  new  subsidiary  silver 
coins  but  62  p^  cent.  If  all  the  old  coins  were 
recoined  into  coins  of  the  same  denominations,  there 
would  result  a  gross  profit  of  about  P17,450,000; 
provided  of  course  there  were  need  of  the  additional 
coins  for  monetary  purposes,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case.'  If  one  assumes  that  P2,000,000  of  the 
old  coins  will  not  appear  for  recoinage,  and  that  all 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  old 

>  IbKL,  pp.  88-M. 

>  The  MnooBt  of  PliUlppliM  munney  In  etreuhitton  In  Uie  Idnnds  InoreMed  from 
Pa0,090.411,  June  30,  1906.  to  P  48,754,007,  June  30,  1010.    Annuid  Report  of  the 

r  of  tlie  Philippine  Idnnde,  1010,  p.  36. 
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money  from  circulation  and  its  recoinage  amount  to 
8  per  cent  —  a  very  liberal  allowance  —  he  arriveB 
at  P12,500,000  as  the  approximate  net  profits  of 
recoinage.  This  simi  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  gold  reserve  of  about  25  per  cent  for  the 
entire  Philippine  circulation  —  a  reserve  adequate 
for  all  probable  demands. 

The  Straits  Settlements 

Contemporaneous  with  the  work  of  establishing  the 
gold  exchange  standard  in  the  Philippines,  a  currency 
reform  looking  toward  the  gold  standard  was  being 
effected  in  the  neighboring  British  Colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  This  currency  reform /rom  the  beginning, 
however,  unlike  that  of  the  PhiUppines,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  silver  market.  The  history  of  this 
reform  down  to  the  summer  of  1906  has  been  given 
elsewhere,*  and  only  a  very  brief  smnmary  will  be 
required  here. 

The  plan  of  reform  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1903 
''  provided  for  the  recoinage  of  the  British  and  Mexican 
dollars  then  circulating  in  the  Malay  peninsula  into 
new  Straits  dollars  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
as  the  British  dollar  (t.  e.,  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
grains  .900  fine),  and  for  the  subsequent  raising  of 
the  value  of  these  new  dollars  to  an  imannounced 
gold  par  by  means  of  limiting  the  supply,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  by  which  India  raised  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupee."  * 

The  reason  for  not  announcing  in  advance  the  gold 
par  to  be  adopted  was  the  strong  upward  tendency 

1  E.  W.  Kemmeier.  A  Gold  StandMd  for  the  Stnlte  Settfemonte,  I  and  n,  ia 
Polmod  Sdenoe  Quarteriy.  zlz  (1004).  pp.  630-640;  zsl  (1006).  pp.  663-606. 

*  Ibid.,  n.  p.  668. 
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in  the  price  of  silver.  The  British  authorities  feared 
that  if  the  gold  par  should  be  announced  in  advance, 
further  rises  in  the  price  of  silver  might  carry  the 
doDar  above  the  bullion  par  and  necessitate  either 
an  entire  recoinage  or  the  adoption  of  a  new  gold  par. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  permanent  weight 
and  fineness  for  the  dollar,  and  to  adjust  the  gold  par 
of  exchange,  i.  e.,  unit  of  value,  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  price  of  silver.^  The  great  advance 
in  sUver  in  1904  and  1905  soon  made  it  evident  that 
a  two  shillings  par  which  had  generally  been  expected, 
and  which  it  is  now  known  the  Government  had  con- 
templated, would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
a  substantially  higher  par  must  be  adopted.  This 
situation  naturally  led  to  a  great  amount  of  speculation 
for  a  rise  in  exchange.  One  large  foreign  banking 
house  undertook  to  comer  the  supply  of  dollars,  which 
was  absolutely  limited,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
succeeded,  realizing  great  profits  upon  its  speculations. 

The  excitement  of  the  money  market  became  so 
intense  by  the  latter  part  of  January,  1906,  that  the 
Government  was  forced  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
declaring  the  gold  par  earlier  than  it  had  intended; 
and  on  January  29th  a  gold  par  of  28d.  was  announced. 
At  this  rate  the  Currency  Commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  issue  government  notes  in  exchange  for 
gold  received  by  them  at  Singapore.  Since  then 
Singapore  exchange  has  always  stood  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2Sd^ 

The  new  Straits  dollar  at  a  gold  value  of  28d.  had  a 
bullion  par  of  33Ad.     On  January  29,  1906,  when 

1  For  a  erittolam  of  the  plan  of  conrictering  the  weight  and  fineneae  of  the  dollar 
the  onattofable  thing,  end  the  unit  of  value  the  alterable  one»  Instead  of  the  rerene. 
cf.  ttHd..  n.  pp.  683.  ff. 

*  C^.  Fraeer  and  Compansr*!  Kxnhange  Clroulan  (published  at  appitntmately 
neeklF  Intervals  and  bound  into  annual  volumes),  Singapore.  1906-10. 
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the  2Sd.  gold  par  was  announced,  the  London  price 
of  prompt  silver  was  30Ad.,  thus  giving  the  dollar 
a  margin  above  bullion  par  of  about  ten  j>eT  cent. 
By  October,  1906,  however,  silver  reached  32Ad., 
which  was  within  two  per  cent  of  bullion  par,*  and 
the  new  coins  were  therefore  facing  the  danger  of 
the  melting  pot.  Something  had  to  be  done  promptly 
to  protect  them.  The  Government  might  have  met 
the  difficulty  by  still  further  raising  the  gold  par; 
since  in  fixing  the  28(2.  par  it  had  expressly  reserved 
the  right  to  raise  the  gold  par  still  higher  if  future 
advances  in  the  price  of  silver  should  make  such  a 
course  desirable.  Previous  experiences  in  raising  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  however,  had  been  too  unfortunate 
to  justify  a  continuation  of  this  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  adopted  a  different  and  wiser  course. 

Let  us  first  consider  secondary  measiures  for  meeting 
the  situation,  and  then  the  principal  one,  i.e.,  re- 
coinage. 

The  first  step,  which  was  taken  as  early  as  February 
13,  1906,  was  to  again  put  into  operation  the  order 
of  October  2,  1903,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the 
new  dollars.*  Such  a  measure  in  an  enirepdt  of  foreign 
trade  like  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  a  small  customs 
service,  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  if  the  silver 
value  of  the  dollar  should  rise  appreciably  above 
bullion  par,  and  was  consequently  not  relied  upon  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
•  The  second  step  was  to  extend  to  other  money  the 
quality  of  unlimited  legal  tender.    British  sovereigns 

>  The  Acting  Treasurer  eetlmated  that  the  melting  and  shipping  point  was  if}- 
per  cent  above  the  bullion  par;  this  he  considered  sufficient  to  cover  "  cost  of  trans- 
port (freight  and  insurance)  to  the  purchaser,  Interest,  and  the  cost  of  melting  and 
refining  to  standard  bars.'*  Straits  Settlements  Financial  Report  and  StateoMiita 
for  the  year  1906,  pp.  10-11. 

*  Cf.  E.  W.  Kenmieier.  A  Qold  Standard  for  the  Straits  Settlements.  II.  p.  6M 
and  note  8.    Op.  elt. 
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wese  made  unlimited  legal  tender^  and  payable  in 
the  redemption  of  government  notes  at  the  rate  of 
28d.  to  the  dollar  after  November  23,  1906.  This 
action  was  taken  ''  mainly  with  the  object  of  enabling 
the  Currency  Commissioners  to  prevent  any  drain 
on  the  silver  reserve,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
being  remitted  to  England  for  recoinage."'  Fifty 
cent  pieces  were  made  unlimited  l^al  tender,  instead 
of  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars  as 
formerly.'  Being  unlimited  legal  tender  they  might 
be  paid  out  by  the  Government  in  redemption  of  its 
currency  notes.*  It  has  been  observed  that  the  fifty 
cent  piece  is  a  very  popular  coin  in  oriental  countries. 
It  has  a  gold  value  nearer  to  the  standard  monetary 
unit  of  most  European  coimtries  than  the  dollar,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  poor  countries  than 
the  more  customary  oriental  imit  of  about  twice  its 
value.  Inasmuch  as  two  fifty  cent  pieces  contained 
about  10)  per  cent  less  piu^  silver*  than  the  dollar, 
ih^  would  circulate  imtil  silver  rose  proportionately 
above  the  melting  point  of  the  dollar.  Further, 
currency  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  were 
printed  and  put  into  circulation.  They  were  made 
unlimited  le^  tender,   and   proved   very  popular.' 

»  Cf.  Order  of  King  In  Council  dated  October  22.  1906,  and  order  of  Govemor- 
OMcnl  of  the  Stndte  Settlemente  dated  November  20. 1906.  Thlrty-eerenth  Annual 
Bcport  of  the  DefNity  Maaler  and  Comptroller  of  the  Mint.  1906,  pp.  104-105. 

•  Stralte  Settlemente  Annual  Report,  1906.  p.  6. 

s  An  order  to  thle  effect  was  leeued  by  the  Govemor-Qeneral  November  23,  1906, 
authority  of  an  Order  of  King  In  Council  dated  October  22, 1906. 

«  Ordtnanoe  zxvl  of  1906,  amf^ndlng  sec  4.  par.  3,  of   "  The  Curreney  Note 
•.1890.'* 


•  TUj  eontalned  419  grain*  of  ellver  .800  fine  to  the  dollar. 

•  SCiatta  SettiemeoU  Annual  Report.  1906.  p.  6. 
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Recoinage 

The  fourth  and  most  unportant  step  was  that  of 
recomage.  A  reduction  in  the  bullion  value  of  the 
coins  could  obviously  be  brought  about  by  (1)  a  reduc- 
tion in  fineness  of  the  coins,  leaving  the  weight  and 
size  unchanged,  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  weight,  leaving 
the  fineness  unchanged,  or  (3)  a  reduction  in  both 
weight  and  fineness  —  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Philip- 
pines. One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  first  plan 
was  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  coins  would  be  un- 
changed and  the  appearance  only  slightly  altered 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
new  coins  into  ready  acceptability  by  the  public 
would  be  minimized.  Against  this  plan  was  the  obvious 
objection  that  a  reduction  in  fineness  from  .900  to 
.800  reduced  the  bullion  value  of  the  coins  by  only 
11.1  per  cent,  and  afforded  too  small  a  margin  of 
safety  in  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
silver  market.  A  reduction  in  the  fineness  of  the  dollar 
much  below  .800  was  metallurgically  undesirable. 
The  second  and  third  plan  made  possible  a  sufficient 
reduction  in  the  bullion  value  of  the  coins  to  provide 
any  margin  of  safety  desired,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  endangering  the  acceptability  of  the  coins. 

It  appears  that  the  Grovemment  wavered  between 
the  first  and  second  plans.  In  October,  1906,  it  decided 
merely  to  reduce  the  fineness  of  the  dollar  from  .900 
to  .800,  leaving  the  weight  unchanged.^  For  some 
reason,  probably  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  silver 
in  October  and  November  of  1906,  the  Grovemment 
changed  its  plan  and  decided  upon  a  25  per  cent 

A  An  order  of  the  Kins  In  CounoU  dated  October  22, 1906.  provided  that  .800  ahoold 
be  eubetltuted  for  .900  as  the  fineneee  of  the  dollar*  oolned  after  such  date  as  maj  be 
fixed  by  the  Goremor. 
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reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  dollar,  leaving  the 
fineafiess  unchanged;  and  a  25)  i>er  cent  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  the  fifty  cent  piece,  raising  the  fineness 
from  .800  to  .900.^  An  order  of  the  King  in  Coimcil, 
dated  February  11,  1907,*  authorized  the  Grovemor 
to  fix  by  proclamation  the  weight  of  the  new  dollar 
at  three  hundred  and  twelve  grains  .900  fine,  and  that 
of  the  fifty  cent  piece  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
grains  .900  fine.'  On  March  4,  1907,  Governor  Ander- 
son issued  two  proclamations  ^  providing  that  the 
authorized  changes  in  the  dollar  and  the  fifty  cent 
piece  should  go  into  effect  at  once.  These  changes 
raised  the  buUion  par  of  the  dollar  from  a  London 
price  of  silver  of  S^d.  to  one  of  4^{d.  and  that 
of  the  half  dollar  from  S7^d.  to  U^d.  The  new 
bullion  par  gives  a  gold  ratio  of  21.3  to  1,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  recoined  Philippine  peso,  a  ratio  lower 
than  that  of  either  India  or  Japan. 

As  soon  as  the  recoinage  ordinance  was  issued, 
measures  were  taken  for  beginning  the  work.  Large 
quantities  of  coin  on  hand  in  the  ciurency  note  reserve 
were  shipped  at  once  for  recoinage,  and  other  coins 
were  shipped  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  conveniently 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  note  reserve  being 
used  as  a  continuing  fund  to  facilitate  the  operation. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1907,  $10,767,500  of  the  new 

>  **  Both  Om  ChlDOM  Adviaory  Board  and  the  Chlnete  Chambers  of  Commeroe 
««R  ■tn^ly  agalnet  any  redoetkm  In  the  fineneoB  of  the  dollar.  .  .  ."  StralU  Settle- 
BHli  Vlaandal  Report  and  SUtemente  for  the  year  1006.  p.  12. 

*  or.  Thtrty-eerenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Deputy  Master  and  CkMnptroDer  of  the 
MlBt.  1906.  pp.  10^106. 

*  Thle  Older  In  eooncll  alao  declared  that  "...  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  may 
al  any  ttme.  wUh  the  approral  of  the  Treasury  and  a  Secretary  of  State.  Issue  a  pioe- 
iMimiun  ftjdnc  for  the  snbsldlaiy  coins  below  the  denomination  of  fifty-cents  .  .  . 
a  mtm  standard  of  weicht  or  mfflesimal  fineness  or  both.  .  .  ."    Ibid.,  pp.  106-107. 

*  TVast  an  0rm  In  Report  of  the  Dlreetor  of  the  United  States  Mint.  1007, 
m  107-100. 
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coins  were  received.  "  They  were  not  very  popular 
at  first  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $5,150,000  of  them 
were  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Cmrency  Commis- 
sioners. .  .  .  One  dollar  notes  are  to  some  extent 
taking  the  place  of  the  dollar."  ^ 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1909,  the  recoinage  of  doUara 
was  completed,  the  total  amoimt  received  being 
$19,006,872,  "showing  a  surplus  of  $4,751,898  over 
the  amount  sent  for  reminting,"  ^  and  yielding  a  gross 
profit  of  33  J  per  cent.  The  increased  supply  of 
coins  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  recoinage 
of  all  the  old  dollars  would  have  been  much  larger 
than  the  needs  of  the  country;  and  accordingly 
$3,000,000  were  sold  as  bullion  m  1907  (in  addition  to 
$1,000,000  of  siuplus  subsidiary  silver  including  $106,- 
000  in  fifty  cent  pieces),'  and  $12,778,213  m  1910. 
From  the  1910  sales  $9,363,070  was  realized,  showing 
a  loss  from  face  value  of  about  27  per  cent. 
The  net  profits  upon  the  recoinage  have  been  tiumed 
into  the  Grold  Standard  Reserve  Fimd  (created  by 
sec.  73  of  Ordinance  I  of  1906)  and  the  Straits  have 
definitely  adopted  the  gold  exchange  standard,  selling 
sterling  exchange  on  demand  in  Singapore  on  London 
and    dollar   exchange   in    London   upon    Singapore.* 

The  developments  which  led  the  British  authorities 
to  adopt  the  gold  exchange  standard  for  the  Straits 
Settlements  after  having  been  opposed  to  it  at  first/ 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  gold  exchange  standard 

>  Strata  SetUemenU  Financial  Report  and  Statements  for  the  year  1907,  p.  7. 

*  Ibid..  1009.  p.  6.  •  Ibid..  1907.  p.  8. 

«  Cf.  Currency  Note  Ordinance  (zzvU  of  1908)  Amendment  Sees.  10-12.  Bz> 
change  operatlona  for  maintaining  the  gold  parity  of  the  currency  were  begun  by  thb 
Government  as  early  aa  1906.  Stratte  Settlements  Financial  Report  and  Statements 
for  the  year  1906.  p.  10. 

•  In  1906  the  writer  criticised  the  British  authorities  for  refusing  to  adopt  tbe 
gold  exchange  standard  In  the  Straits  Settlements.  Cf.  A  Gold  Standard  tot  tbe 
Straits  Settlements,  U.  pp.  678-^1. 
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as  adopted,  offer  material  for  an  interesting  chapter 
in  monetary  history.  Such  a  chapter,  however,  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper.  It  will 
suffice  to  observe  that  the  1906-07  rise  in  the  price  of 
sflver  which  resulted  in  the  recoinage  of  Straits  dollars 
and  made  possible  the  accumulation  of  a  substantial 
gold  reserve,  was  to  a  considerable  degree  responsible 
for  the  effective  inauguration  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard. 

Japan 

Japan,  unlike  the  other  coimtries  being  studied, 
had  completed  her  currency  reform  some  years  before, 
having  been  upon  a  gold  standard  since  1897.^  As 
in  these  other  countries,  however,  the  ratio  of  silver 
coins  with  gold  in  Japan  was  high.  The  only  silver 
coins  authorized  by  the  gold  standard  act  of  1897 
were  the  pieces  of  fifty  sen,  twenty  sen,  and  ten  sen, 
containing  332.75  grains  of  pure  silver  to  the  yen, 
and  being  .800  fine.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  imit  of 
value  was  the  gold  yen'  containing  11.574  grains  of 
pure  gold  (representing  approximately  the  value  of  the 
alver  standard  yen  at  that  time  in  circulation)  the 
l^al  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  28.75  to  1,  and 
the  bullion  par  of  the  silver  coins  was  approximately 
32iid.  per  ounce  for  British  standard  silver.  For 
March,  1897,  the  month  in  which  the  Japanese  gold 
standard  act  was  passed,  the  average  price  of  silver 
was  29d.,  and  the  tendency  was  strongly  downward. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  margin  of  11.3  per 
cent  in  March,  1897,  seemed  a  safe  one. 

>  An  historical  iketeh  of  JapaiiMe  ounenejr  wIH  be  found  In  the  Report  on  the 
Adoptkai  of  the  Gold  Standard  In  Japan.  By  Count  Matmikato  Maeayoahl.  Toldo. 
U09.  eh.  1-tT. 

t  The  only  sold  eolna  actually  coined  under  the  new  law  were  coins  of  twenty. 
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At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  gold  standard  act 
"the  scarcity  of  subsidiary  money  was  being  felt 
everywhere."  ^  This  fact,  coupled  with  (1)  the  de- 
mands of  a  rapidly  growing  trade,  (2)  the  provision 
of  law  for  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  the 
66,000,000  of  one  yen  convertible  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan,  (3)  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  39,320,000 
yen  (estimated)  of  one  yen  silver  pieces,  resulted 
in  a  very  large  coinage  of  silver  subsidiary  money 
during  the  period  1897-1905,  —  a  coinage  amounting 
in  all  to  over  51,000,000  yen.*  In  1905,  there  were 
in  circulation  in  the  form  of  subsidiary  silver  pieces 
over  82,000,000  yen.' 

Japan  was  one  of  the  first  coimtries  to  recoin  h^ 
silver  money  in  response  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver.  The  "  high "  price  of  silver  for  February, 
1906,  gave  Japanese  silver  coins  a  margin  of  only 
about  six  per  cent  below  bullion  par.  To  Japan  the 
situation  was  especially  serious  because  silver  coins 
represented  such  an  important  part  of  the  country's 
circulating  medium,  and  because  all  silver  coins  (ex- 
cept the  five  sen  piece  of  the  old  coinage)  were  of 
proportionate  weights  and  the  same  fineness,  so  that 
pieces  of  fifty,  twenty,  and  ten  sen  would  all  go  to  the 
melting  pot  at  about  *  the  same  time. 

A  recoinage  law  was  passed  April  6,  1906,  to  take 
effect  June  1st.  It  reduced  the  fine  silver  content 
of  the  fifty  sen,  twenty  sen,  and  ten  sen »  pieces  from 

>  Matoukftta  Mamyothi,  Report  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  In  Japan, 
p.  280.    Op.  dt. 

*  Serenth  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan,  1907,  p.  145. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

*  The  degree  of  abraaion  would  obvioualy  be  different  for  different  denomlnatioaik 
Inasmuch  as  the  emaUer  coins  offer  a  greater  surface  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than 
the  larger  ones,  and  are  also  liable  to  receive  harder  usage. 

*  The  fineneoB  of  the  fifty  sen  and  twenty  sen  pieces  was  continued  at  .800;  that 
of  the  ten  sen  piece  was  reduced  to  .720  to  avoid  unduly  reducing  the  else  of  the  coin. 
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332.75  grains  (to  the  yen)  to  250  grains,  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent.  By  this  change  the  bullion  par  was 
raised  from  32f|(2.  i>er  ounce  to  4Siid.y  and  the  ratio 
with  gold  reduced  from  28.75  to  1  to  21.6  to  1. 
This  places  the  Japanese  ratio  also  below  that  of 
India,  which  is  21.9  to  1.  Recoinage  of  the  fifty  sen 
and  twenty  sen  pieces  was  begun  promptly,  and  over 
12,000,000  yen  in  coins  of  these  denominations  were 
minted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1907. 
A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  fine  silver  con- 
tent of  the  82,000,000  yen  of  subsidiary  coins  in 
drculation  in  1906  would  mean  a  very  substantial 
profit  to  the  Government,  even  after  due  allowance  is 
made  for  all  expenses  incident  to  the  recoinage.  More 
recent  figures  upon  the  recoinage  are  not  yet  available. 

*  Mexico 

The  last  country  to  be  considered  is  Mexico.  While 
our  southern  neighbor  was  on  the  silver  standard  a 
pronounced  rise  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  was  fre- 
quently a  signal  for  hard  times  because  of  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  rise  in  the  gold  exchanges  upon  Mexico's 
export  trade.  The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
during  the  period  1905-07,  however,  proved  a  boon 
to  Mexico.  It  raised  her  quickly  from  a  silver  standard 
to  a  gold  standard  with  an  abundance  of  gold;  enabling 
her  to  escape  the  long  and  painful  process  by  which 
India  raised  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee;  it  brought 
exceptional  prosperity  to  the  class  which  it  was  feared 
would  suffer  most  from  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  t.  e.,  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silver;  it  gave  Mexico  a  substantial  gold  reserve; 
and  finally,  as  the  Mexican  economist.  Professor 
Enrique  Martinez  Sobral,  has  said,  it  enabled  Mexico 
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to  effect  its  monetary  reform,  in  large  part  at  least, 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  comitries.* 

After  a  thoro  study  of  the  subject  of  monetary 
reform  in  Mexico  and  a  masterly  report  *  by  the  Mexi- 
can Monetary  Commission  in  1903,  a  plan  for  placing 
Mexico  upon  the  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  the 
decree  of  March  25,  1905,  issued  imder  authority  of 
the  enabling  act  of  December  9,  1904.' 

The  plan  (which  was  somewhat  similar  to  tliat 
adopted  by  India  in  1893)  called  for  the  raising  of  the 
dollar,  by  "  relative  contraction "  of  the  currency, 
to  the  value  of  seventy-five  centigrams  of  pm^  gold 
(the  equivalent  of  49.8  cents  United  States  money) 
and  for  the  ultimate  maintenance  of  a  fixed  par  with 
gold  by  means  of  the  gold  exchange  standard.  The 
existing  Mexican  dollar  was  to  be  continued  in  circula- 
tion as  unlimited  legal  tender  money,  but  its  free  coinage 
for  circulation  in  Mexico  was  to  be  discontinued. 
Upon  this  basis  the  ratio  with  gold  would  be  32.58 
to  1.  The  existing  subsidiary  coins,  which  had  be^i 
of  the  same  fineness  as  the  Mexican  dollar  and  of 
proportionate  weights,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  for  them  was  to  be  substituted  new 
subsidiary  coins  of  lighter  weights  (twenty-five  grams 
to  the  dollar)  and  of  lower  fineness  (.800  fine  instead 

>  Enrique  Marttnei  Sobnl,  I*  Refonna  MonetarU.  2d  ed.  Mezleo:  Tipognfi* 
de  U  Ofidna  Ixnpreson  de  EstampiUas,  1010.  p.  196. 

>  The  entire  report,  which  Is  In  Spanish,  la  pubUshed  in  aix  quarto  volumes.  It 
Is  a  mine  of  information  upon  monetary  subjeets  not  only  for  Mexico  but  for  other 
eountrles. 

The  Commission's  final  recommendations  and  reports,  an  explanatory  statemeBt 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  a  bill  sent  to  the  Mexican  Congreae.  are  published 
in  English  In  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  International  Exchange,  on  Gold 
Standard  in  International  Trade.  1904.  pp.  384-460. 

•  The  laws  and  decrees  relative  to  the  reform  down  to  July  10. 1906,  are  puUMbid 
In  a  public  document  entitled  Leyes  y  Disposldones  relativas  a  la  Reforma  Mooetaila, 
Mexico.  1906. 
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of  .9027).*  This  reduction  of  the  fine  silver  content  of 
subsidiary  coins  to  18.2  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the 
dollar  —  a  reduction  made  primarily  to  prevent  the 
eoins  from  being  exported*  —  later  proved  to  be  a 
measure  of  great  importance  in  carrying  out  the  cur- 
rency reform.' 

The  Mexican  ciurency  reform  was  inaugurated  later 
than  those  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  the  uncertainty  of  the  silver  market  seems 
to  have  been  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  Mexican 
Government  than  by  the  others.  Frequent  references 
are  found  in  the  Monetary  Commission's  Report  to 
the  danger  that  silver  may  rise  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  put  the  silver  coins  in  danger  of  exportation  or  of 
the  melting  pot,  and  a  plan  of  action  was  early  decided 
upon  to  meet  such  a  contingency.  With  reference 
to  the  question  as  to  what  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  should  be  adopted  for  Mexico's  new  currency, 
the  Ck>mmission  said  in  its  final  report:  ^ 

The  fourth  sub-committee,  taking  as  a  base  the  average  gold 
iniee  of  ihe  white  metal  from  1893  to  1902,  has  urged,  with  abun- 
dance of  sound  reasons,  the  expedience  of  adopting  a  ratio  that 
ihall  not  be  less  than  1  to  36  nor  more  than  1  to  32.  This  view 
was  oombatted  by  no  one  except  Mr.  Josd  de  Landero  y  Cos, 
who  expressed  the  belief  that  even  the  latter  of  the  two  ratios 
did  not  leave  a  sufficient  margin  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
new  coin  at  a  higher  value  than  its  mere  bullion  value,  because 
the  rise  of  silver  diuing  the  closing  months  of  the  present  year, 
a  rise  characterized  by  unaccustomed  firmness,  showed  indications 
not  only  of  being  sustained,  but  even  of  being  accentuated,  until 

t  Act  of  Mftrch  25. 1005.  eh.  1.  art.  6.    Ibid.,  pp.  45-46. 

*  Cf .  Report  of  Joaqniii  D.  CaaMlut  and  M.  Fernandei  Leal  to  fifth  lub-commlttee 
of  the  Mezlean  Monetary  Commlarion;  alao  the  recommendations  of  the  Commiaslon 
Knlf  upon  this  lobiect.  Comloton  Monetarla,  Aotaa  de  las  Juntas  Oenerales  y  Docu- 
■sntos  a  dlas  Anexos.  Mexico,  1904.  pp.  16S-200. 

■  Infra,  p.  267. 

*  Qnoted  from  EngUah  translation  In  Report  of  Commission  on  International 
g**^"gr.  on  Gold  Standard  in  International  Trade.  1004.  p.  410. 
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the  relationship  between  gold  and  silver  should  approach,  or  per- 
haps even  attain,  the  ratio  of  1  to  32.  .  .  .  Considering  .  .  . 
that  the  enhanced  value  ascribed  to  the  new  coin  ought  not 
greatly  to  exceed  the  bullion  value  of  that  coin,  based  on  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  ...  we  resolved  to  adopt  the  for- 
mula ...  by  virtue  of  which  the  gold  value  of  the  new  dollar 
will  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  gold  price  of  the  Mexican 
dollar  in  the  last  ten  years  plus  an  addition  not  to  exceed  ten  per 
cent. 

Referring  to  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  case,  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the 
monetary  reform,  the  gold  price  of  silver  were  to  rise 
to  a  point  at  which  the  buUion  value  of  the  new  dollar 
should  become  equal  to,  or  even  exceed,  legal  parity, 
the  Commission  said:  ^ 

Such  a  contingency  cannot  be  regarded  as  impossible  if  one  con- 
siders the  surprises  which  the  constant  fluctuations  of  silver  have 
had  in  store  even  for  the  most  f arseeing  and  well  informed  per- 
sons. To  meet  such  a  contingency  there  would  only  be  two  courses: 
Either  to  alter  ...  the  legal  parity  adopted  when  the  reform 
was  enacted,  or  to  go,  fully  and  openly,  on  the  gold  basis  with  gold 
in  circulation;  and  inasmuch  as  the  drawbacks  and  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  former  course  were  obvious,  the  latter  was 
adopted  without  hesitation  or  difference  of  opinion,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  embodied  in  the  twelfth  base  of  the  plan  of  reform. 

This  base  recommends  that  under  such  a  contingency 
steps  should  be  immediately  taken  ''  to  demonetize 
the  silver  dollar  and  to  introduce  the  gold  standard, 
with  free  coinage  and  use  of  the  yellow  metal  as  a 
medium  of  circulation."  * 

About  eleven  months  later  Finance  Minister  liman- 
tour  in  submitting  to  Congress  the  draft  of  a  bill  for 
stabilizing  the  gold  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  said: ' 

For  months  past  the  exchange  value  of  our  dollar  on  New  Yoik 
has  been  46  cents  to  47  cents  gold,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  silver  in  bars  has  been  relatively  lower.    As,  however, 

t  n>ld.,  p.  417.  *  n>ld..  p.  422.  >  Ibid.,  p.  443. 
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tlie  tendency  of  the  white  metal  does  not  afford  any  prospect 
ai  considerable  improvement  (for  neither  is  production  likely  to 
be  curtailed  nor  the  demand  suddenly  to  increase  to  any  extent) 
it  would  seem,  as  far  as  foresight  can  go  in  these  difficult  and 
obscure  problems,  that  the  margin  between  the  conunercial  value 
of  the  metal  contained  in  the  dollar  and  the  gold  value  which 
it  is  intended  to  give  to  our  monetary  unit,  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  dispd  any  fear,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  of  the  serious 
inomvenience  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  rise  in  the  price 
cf  silver  above  legal  parity,  and  yet  is  not  so  broad  as  to  inspire 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  silver  dollar  to  attain  parity  with 
gold  without  serious  difficulty  by  the  policy  of  relative  contraction 
cf  the  currency. 

As  a  special  precaution,  however,  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Finance  Minister,  and  which  later  became 
law,*  gave  the  Executive  authority  "  to  permit  the 
legal  circulation,  for  a  limited  period,  of  the  gold  coin 
of  other  nations  "  and  to  fix  their  value  in  terms  of 
Mexican  coin,  in  case  the  price  of  silver  in  London 
should  go  above  28  Jd.  per  ounce  —  the  legal  parity 
was  28i4.  It  also  gave  the  Executive  power  "  to 
modify  civil  and  mercantile  legislation  in  all  matters 
connected  with  prestations  and  payments  of  money/' 

How  incorrect  the  prophesies  of  Finance  Minister 
limantour  were  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  with 
reference  to  silver  on  the  following  page. 

As  early  as  August,  1905,  silver  reached  a  point 
witiiin  0.6  per  cent  of  bullion  par;  on  October  21st 
it  reached  bullion  par,  and  for  the  month  of  November 
it  averaged  1.9  per  cent  above  buUion  par,  reaching 
in  that  month  a  maximum  of  4.8  per  cent  above. 
For  every  month  dining  1906  and  every  month  during 
1907  down  to  October  the  price  of  silver  averaged 
well  above  bullion  par,  the  average  margin  reaching 
13  per  cent  for  November,  1906,  and  the  maximum 
margin  reaching  14.5  per  cent  for  the  same  month. 

>  Um  of  Deeonber  9. 1004.    LeyM  y  Dliposlelooes,  etc.  pp.  39-41.    Op.  elt. 
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Pbbcbntagb  Margin  of  Highest  and  Avsrags  Pbige  of  Siltks 
IN  London  Above  (or  Below)  BuiiUON  Par  of  Msxicah 
Dollar 


1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

Month 

Hlsheet 

Avengo 

HtghMt 

Averace 

Highest 

Avermiee 

January  .   .   .   . 

i.g* 

3.4* 

4.6 

4.1 

12.2 

9.9 

February     .    .   . 

2.1* 

3.0* 

6.5 

6.3 

11.1 

10.1 

Maroh     .   .   .    . 

4.2* 

7.4* 

5.2 

3.3 

10.9 

8.2 

April 

7.g* 

9.6* 

5.7 

3.6 

5.5 

4.7 

May        .    .    .    . 

5.6* 

7.8» 

8.5 

7.1 

7.6 

5.4 

June 

6.2* 

6.0* 

7.6 

4.6 

7.4 

6.8 

July 

6.6* 

6.2* 

5.2 

4.2 

10.4 

8.5 

August    .   .   .    . 

0.6* 

3.2* 

7.0 

5.5 

11.5 

9.5 

September      .    . 

0.6* 

1.4* 

9.8 

8.9 

9.1 

8.1 

0<;tober       .    .   . 

0.0 

1.0* 

12.6 

11.2 

6.8 

0.2» 

November  .    .   . 

4.8 

1.9 

14.5 

13.0 

3.0* 

6.1* 

December  .   .   . 

4.8 

3.7 

12.0 

10.7 

7.5* 

9.4* 

Year 

4.8 

3.8* 

14.5 

6.8 

12.2 

4.9 

♦  Below. 

With  the  high  profits  realizable  from  exporting 
the  dollar  which  such  figures  suggest,  one  would  expect 
bullion  dealers  everywhere  to  collect  dollars  and  to 
export  them  in  large  quantities.  To  prevent  this, 
the  Commission  on  Exchange  and  Money  ^  (Comision 
de  Cambios  y  Moneda)  wisely  undertook  to  keep  in 
its  own  control  the  matter  of  exporting  dollars.  Its 
problem  and  how  it  was  solved  may  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  its  own  admirable  report:  * 

>  This  Is  an  hononry  oommlaslon  eonalstlng  of  ten  men  Including  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  was  created  by  the  act  of  April  3.  1905.  and  given  wide  powers  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  currency  matters.  Among  Its  principal  duties  was 
the  administration  of  the  *'  Regulator  Fund  "  (Fondo  Regiilador  de  la  Cireulatloa 
Monetarla),  constituted  by  the  act  of  Maroh  25,  1905,  with  an  Initial  approprtattoo 
of  ten  million  dollars  the  fundamental  object  of  which  was  **  to  facilitate  the  adaptation 
of  the  monetary  circulation,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  money,  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  stable  exchange  with  foreign  countries.'*  Leyes  y  Disposlclones.  etc.,  pp. 
52  fr..  and  93-105.    Op.  dt. 

*  Memorla  de  la  Comision  de  Cambios  y  Moneda,  que  Comprende  el  Perlodo 
Transounldo  de  lo  de  Mayo  de  1905,  A  30  de  Junto  de  1909.  Mexico,  1909,  pp. 
12-14. 
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The  Comfniafdon  immediately  decided  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  favorable  conjuncture  to  undertake  the  task  of  demonetizing 
the  Mexican  peso,  converting  into  gold  the  silver  which  it  con- 
tained. .  .  .  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  it  would  be  necessary 
to  proceed  very  rapidly,  since  it  was  impossible  to  predict  how 
kmg  the  advance  in  silver  would  continue;  and  at  the  same  time 
with  great  caution,  since  it  is  known  that  the  silver  market  is 
exoeedin^y  sensitive,  and  the  offer  of  silver  even  by  a  very  small 
amount  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  day  is  sufficient  to  depress 
the  market  to  a  considerable  d^pree.  Without  precipitation, 
therefore,  but  mih  inviolable  firmness,  following  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market  closely  and  with  anxious  interest,  the  Commission 
began  to  realize  upon  the  pesos  which  it  held  in  the  Regulator 
Fond.  When  it  had  disposed  of  these  at  remunerative  prices, 
which  hi4[>pened  soon,  it  made  an  arrangement  with  the  banks 
aoeording  to  which  they  undertook  to  turn  over  to  the  Commission 
their  cash  balances  of  pesos  upon  condition  that  they  should  realize 
upon  them  in  London  without  loss,  notwithstanding  the  great 
divereity  of  places  in  which  the  money  was  gathered. 

It  was  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Commission  in  the  numerous 
q)eration8  of  this  kind  which  it  undertook,  to  turn  over  all  or 
Marly  all  the  margin  of  profit  which  it  realized  to  the  banks  which 
furnished  the  pesos  for  exportation,  since  it  appeared  that  by 
proceeding  in  tiiis  way  it  not  only  complied  with  the  demands  of 
justice  but  best  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  the  Conmiission 
was  created.  That  purpose  was  not  to  secure  profit,  but  to  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  monetary 
circulation  of  the  Republic  upon  sound  and  stable  bases. 

Another  object  pursued  at  the  same  time  by  the  Commission 
in  its  ccmduct  of  this  affair  was  to  prevent  banks  and  individuals 
from  becoming  interested  in  imdertaking  directly  operations  for 
the  exportation  of  pesos.  To  this  end  the  services  of  the  Com- 
mission were  made  essentially  gratuitous.  Thus  the  Conmiission 
prevented  disturbances  in  the  silver  market  which  without  doubt 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  offerings  of  Mexico  had  been  multi- 
plied in  a  disorderly  manner  and  had  not  been  turned  into  one 
channel,  attention  always  being  given  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  The  Commission  furthermore  enjoyed  facilities 
for  conducting  the  business  quickly,  effectively,  and  cheaply, 
which  were  not  available  to  all  exporters. 

In  this  manner  the  Commission  exported  from  November  17, 
1905,  to  September  24,  1907,  the  important  sum  of  $60,727,500 
frran  which  it  was  able  to  realize  upon  all  but  $2,710,000.' 

>  Before  tide  latter  sum  could  be  reellaed  upon,  the  price  of  silver  deoUned  ao  far 
tlMt  It  beeame  deelxable  for  the  Comml«lon  to  have  the  coins  returned  to  Mexico. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts,  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
for  conserving  the  Commission's  control  over  the  exportation  of 
pesos,  it  continually  feared  that  a  time  would  arrive  when  its  con- 
trol would  disappear,  because  it  was  certain  that  if  the  high  price 
of  silver  should  persist,  the  spirit  of  gain  and  of  speculation  would 
induce  many  to  imdertake  operations  on  their  own  accoimt.  The 
danger  then  would  consist  not  only  in  the  disturbances  which  would 
thereby  be  caused  in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  silver,  but 
also  in  the  rapid  retirement  from  circulation  in  the  Republic  of 
large  sums  of  pesos,  thus  producing  quickly  a  dangerous  contraction 
in  the  currency  .  .  .  since  individiials  would  not  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  follow  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Commission  of 
returning  to  the  circidation  in  the  form  of  gold  the  equivalent 
of  the  silver  coins  withdrawn. 

When  in  October  and  November,  1906,  the  price 
of  silver  rose  to  an  average  of  11.2  per  cent  and  13.0  per 
cent,  respectively,  above  bullion  par,  the  exportation 
of  silver  pesos  became  so  profitable  *'  that  commercial 
people  of  every  class  and  persons  not  engaged  in  com- 
merce xmdertook  their  exportation."  ^  Figures  cited 
by  the  Commission  tend  to  show  that  nearly  sixteen 
million  pesos  were  exported  by  private  parties  prior 
to  November  19,  1906.* 

Now  we  find  Mexico's  currency  problem  reversed. 
It  is  no  longer  the  problem  of  creating  a  scarcity  of 
money  so  as  to  raise  the  value  of  the  peso  to  the  gold 
par  of  seventy-five  centigrams  of  pure  gold,  but  the 
problem  of  preventing  a  currency  scarcity  and  of 
keeping  the  peso  down  to  the  gold  par  for  purposes 
of  circulation.  On  every  side  fears  were  expressed 
lest  the  country  would  be  denuded  of  its  currency- 
supply.  The  situation  was  made  more  serious  by  the 
facts  that  (1)  at  the  time  the  pesos  were  being  exported 
subsidiary  coins  were  being  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  recoined,  also  minor  coins  of  nickel  and  copper; 


»  Wmmt  Hccenuum,  Maslkot  Uberiaag  wm  Goldwihnmg.  StuUgart,  J.  Q.  Cot- 
te'aohe  Boohh.  Naohf..  1908,  pp.  17S-174. 

t  MemorU  da  U  Gomliloii.  eto.,  p.  15.    Op.  olt. 
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(2)  iheace  were  in  force  strict  limitations  upon  additional 
^sues  of  bank  notes  which  had  been  imposed  to  pre- 
vent an  increase  of  bank  note  circulation  from  inter- 
fering with  the  "  relative  contraction  of  the  currency."  * 

How  was  the  emergency  met  ?  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Mexico's  currency  legislation  placed  very  wide 
discretionary  powers  in  the  hands  of  tiie  administration, 
and  that  these  powers  were  placed  largely  ia  the 
Commission  on  Exchange  and  Money,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Finance  Minister.  This  wide  dis- 
cretion now  became  very  useful  and  was  wisely  exer- 
cised. 

On  November  19,  1906,  a  ten  per  cent  duty  was 
imposed  upon  the  face  value  of  silver  coins  exported; 
with  the  proviso  that  exporters  would  be  exempted 
from  the  tax  if  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  ship- 
ment they  should  turn  over  to  the  Commission  for 
gratuitous  coinage  gold  bars  or  foreign  gold  coins  equiv- 
alent hi  value  at  the  legal  parity  to  the  pesos  exported. 
There  was  exported,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907-08, 
P8,264,447,*  which  added  to  the  net  exportations  made 
by  the  Commission  for  which  gold  was  returned,  total 
over  P66,000,000.» 

The  next  step  was  to  make  every  effort  to  expedite 
the  coinage  of  all  new  kinds  of  Mexican  money,  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  and  copper.  To  this  end  not  only  was 
the  Mexican  mint  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  but  the 
mints  of  other  coxmtries*  were  also  employed  under 

>  Sobnd,  Ia  Reform*  Mooetaria.  eto.,  p.  170.    Op.  di. 

•  MemortA,  etc,  p.  14. 

t  On  Jane  30. 1900,  It  was  offidaUy  eetimated  that  there  was  stUl  In  Mezloo  about 
twentj  minion  of  the  old  silver  pesos,  out  of  a  total  metallic  monetary  stock  of  147,- 
VOMSt  pesos,  IbkL,  p.  17. 

*  The  forelcn  mints  emplo3^  were  those  of  Birmingham,  England;  Philadelphia 
(wfaleh  eolned  30.000,000  pesos  of  gold  coin).  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Franolsoo. 
Detailed  fignies  for  the  coinage  wlO  be  found  In  Memoria,  etc.  Appendix  No.  7. 
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the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  The  amount  coined  at  foreign  mints 
was  P41,610,123  and  at  the  Mexican  mint  was 
86,345,647,  making  a  total  coinage  down  to  Jime  30, 
1909,  of  127,955,770  and  representmg  86.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  metallic  money  of  the  coxmtry.  To  take 
the  place  of  the  pesos  which  w«^  being  exported  the 
Government  coined  a  large  number  of  fifty  cent  pieces,^ 
which  w^^  highly  popular  coins  and  not  of  sufficient 
bullion  value  to  be  exportable. 

Two  measures  adopted  in  1905,  before  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  silver  had  resulted  in  the  exportation 
of  much  silver  coin,  proved  helpful  in  the  effort  to 
provide  promptly  an  adequate  gold  circulation. 

The  first  was  an  act  to  encoiurage  the  keeping  of 
domestically  produced  gold  at  home.  Mexico  is  an 
important  gold  producing  coimtry  (ranking  only  after 
South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Russia  in  1908), 
and  fortunately  her  product  was  increasing  at  the 
time  the  monetary  reform  was  being  effected.'  An 
act  of  Jime  19,  1905,  reduced  the  stamp  tax  upon  the 
value  of  bars  of  gold  (as  well  as  of  silver)  refined,  to 
a  fineness  of  .999  or  more,  from  2i  per  cent  to 
li  per  cent.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  domestic 
gold  to  the  value  of  over  fifty-two  million  pesos  was 
purchased  by  the  Commission  in  the  form  of  bars 
down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909.* 

The  second  measure  was  the  adoption  of  the  tem- 
porary expedient  of  issuing  gold  certificates  against 
gold  bullion  in  process  of  coinage.    These  certificates 

>  Out  of  a  totia  new  aUver  coinage  of  P42.728,543.  P26.830.619.  or  62.8  per  eeot 
oonsltted  of  fif^  cent  pieces.    Idem. 

*  According  to  the  eetlmates  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  Meiloo'a 
annual  gold  product  in  terms  of  United  States  money  at  this  time  was  as  follows: 
1905.  $16,107,100;  1906.818.534.700;   1907.818.681.100:  and  1908.  822.371,200. 

*  Of.  Memoria.  etc..  p.  20.  «  Ibid..  Appendix  9. 
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were  authorized  in  the  decree  of  December  22,  1905,^ 
and  their  principal  characteristics  are  well  summarized 
by  Sobral  *  as  follows:  — 

The  certificates  were  issuable  "in  exchange  for  gold  bars  or 
foreign  gold  coin  received  for  coinage,  or  in  exchange  for  silver 
pesos  received  for  sale  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  turned 
into  gold.  They  were  payable  to  bearer  at  sight  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  interested  parties  might  be  made  payable  to  order. 
Certificates  were  issued  in  denominations  of  a  tiiousand  pesos  or 
mul^les  thereof,  except  when  they  were  made  payable  to  order; 
but  in  no  case  in  denominations  of  less  than  a  thousand  pesos. 
They  were  redeemable  on  demand,  the  Ck)nmiission  having  the 
option  to  redeem  in  Mexican  gold  coin  or  in  foreign  gold  coin;' 
and  the  Commission  kept  a  deposit  in  gold  bars  as  a  guaranty 
fund.  Banks  were  authorized  to  count  certificates  as  part  of 
their  reserves.''  Altho  legally  free  coinage  of  gold  did  not  exist,* 
this  issue  of  certificates  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion  amounted 
to  neariy  the  same  thing;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  gold  presented 
was  freely  coined  by  the  Conmiission.* 

This  was  the  mechanism  by  which  the  great  but 
temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  during  1905-07 
carried  Mexico  quickly  to  the  gold  standard,  yielded 

1  **  In  aeoordanee  with  the  wording  of  the  decree  the  Commlalon  mint  ei  «U  ttmee 
keap  In  the  Natkmal  Bank  gold  to  the  amount  of  the  gold  certtfieates  iamied.  Thie 
tt  eoold  do  by  meana  of  the  money  In  the  Regulator  Fund.  Doubtlees  the  Commlnlon 
loH  aeenre  against  a  erMa,  elnoe  the  amount  of  the  certlfieates  teued  was  already  held 
In  the  fotm  of  United  States  gold  coin,  and  the  Ezecuttye  had  authority  from  the 
gold  standard  act  to  make  foreign  gold  money  legal  tender  at  any  time.  For  national 
reasons  It  was  decided  not  to  adopt  such  a  course  unless  necessary.  (Of.  Memorla, 
ete.,  p.  10.)  In  case  of  the  sudden  presentation  of  gold  certificates,  however,  redemp- 
tion might  be  made  In  gold  coin  of  the  neighboring  Republic,  which  enjosred  a  good 
npotatlon  In  Mezloo,  and  which,  If  made  a  legal  means  of  payment,  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  new  Mexican  peso,  since  the  American  dollar  was  worth  almost  exactly 
two  Mexlean  pesos."  Werner  Hegemaim,  MexHcoa  t^bergang  sur  Goldwihrung, 
pp.  173-173.    Op.  dt. 

t  In  this  respect  as  In  most  others  the  Executive  was  given  wide  discretion-- 
■raeh  wider  than  woukl  be  politically  possible  In  the  United  States.  The  act  of  Bfaroh 
S6, 1005,  (ch.  II,  art.  9)  declared:  *'  The  privilege  of  coining  money  belongs  exdustvely 
to  the  Executive  of  the  Union,  who  shall  exercise  It  In  conformity  to  law  and  publlo 
latanst,  coining  such  quantities  as  they  require.  The  right  of  Individuals  of  bringing 
gold  and  silver  to  the  mints  for  ednsge  Is  discontinued." 

•  Sobral,  p.  102. 

*  Leyss  y  Dtiposlclones.  etc,  pp.  177-170. 


•  La  Bsiotma  Monetarta,  ete.,  pp.  101-103.    Op.  dt. 
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a  net  profit  of  P8,000,000,i  solved  the  vexed  problem 
of  a  gold  reserve,  eliminated  the  necessity  of  the  gold 
exchange  standard,  and  transferred  the  coimtry's  stock 
of  metallic  money  in  a  little  over  three  years'  time  from 
one  consisting  almost  entirely  of  silver  coins  to  one  in 
which  P83,000,000*  out  of  a  total  of  P148,000,000 
was  gold  and  in  which  P128,0009000  represented  new 
coins.* 

E.  W.  Krbjmerkr. 
Cornell  Uniysbsttt. 

1  M«morlA,  •to.,  Ap.  p.  11.  <  IbkL,  Ap.  p.  14>10. 

*  Ibid..  Ap.  p.  7. 
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I.    General  Significance 

Probably  no  other  act  of  social  legislation  yet 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  except  the  act  for 
compulsory  education,  has  promised  such  general 
and  far-reaching  consequences  as  the  act  of  December 
16th  last.  No  other  act,  except  the  cognate  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  of  1908,  has  provided  so  prodigally  for 
a  taxpayers'  gift  to  the  poor  as  a  class.  And  no  other 
recent  act,  except  the  still  young  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  has  broken  so  widely  into  the  con- 
tractual relations  of  employer  and  employee.  To  the 
act  of  1911  the  stride  has  been  great  from  the  dajrs, 
a  century  ago,  when  output  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion were  held  chiefly  precious  by  the  legislators  and 

1  Tbe  bfl]  and  the  Mi,  and  the  bill  as  amended  in  the  etagea  of  Ita  prosreiB  in 
PMiament,  are  publkhed.  Bendes  tbe  other  official  papers  reterred  to  below,  mention 
■sy  be  made  of  the  "  Copy  of  Memorandum  explanatory  of  the  Bill "  and  "  Replies  to 
iBttcn  sddrewed  to  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer,"  1911  (od.  6733). 

275 
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when  the  humble  children's  bill  had  to  heg  its  way 
into  enactment.  In  1911  the  saf guarding  of  industry 
has  been  sought  only  indirectly  by  insistence  upon 
saf^uarding  the  ''  working  "  classes. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  at  no  time  menaced  its  enact- 
ment. Little  had  greeted  its  introduction.  For  some 
reason  the  nation  had  lost  fear,  by  191 1,  that  such 
an  act  as  this,  based  on  alien  principles  and  proposing 
large  changes,  could  reaUy  bring  hint.  Yet  the  years 
are  quickly  coimted  since  students  of  the  British 
sjrstem  of  workmen's  providence  were  telling  the 
world  that  compulsory  insurance  was  not  necessary 
nor  desired  by  the  people.  The  reason  for  the  appa- 
rently general  change  of  mind  may  lie  in  the  discovery 
that  previous  radical  measures  had  not  brought  ca- 
lamity. The  struggle  had  been  hardest  to  get  the 
first  reform,  an  experimental  workmen's  compensation 
act.  So  it  had  been  in  Germany:  the  first  insurance 
bill  was  longest  in  finding  favor;  the  quick  acceptance 
of  the  second  and  third  acts  matches  the  rapid  suc- 
cession in  England  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  Labor 
Exchanges,  and  National  Lisurance  acts.  A  new 
social  epoch  appears  to  have  been  thus  suddenly 
introduced  in  both  coxmtries. 

Since  the  bill  was  not  a  party  measure,  opposition 
bore  mainly  on  particulars.  The  press  was  generally 
favorable.  An  exception  was  the  Spedaiary  which 
after  recommending  a  year  earlier  ^  an  act  similar,  as 
regards  sickness,  to  the  bill  of  Lloyd  George,  carried 
on  a  bitter  campaign  against  its  provisions.  Socialist 
organs  also,  like  the  New  Age,  opposed  the  bill.  In 
Parliament  and  generally,  the  socialists  asked  for  a 
more  liberal  measure.  The  Labor  Party  supported 
the  bill.    On  one  or  two  occasions  fierce  attacks  were 

t  May  21, 1910,  p.  835. 
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made  by  Irish  members,  but  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Irish  majority.  The  Conservatives  were  artful. 
Their  attitude  at  the  end  (in  connection  with  a  ''  rea- 
BCHied  "  amendment)  gave  them  an  outlet  for  saying 
in  the  future,  if  the  bill  was  liked,  that  they  had 
hdped  enact  it;  if  it  was  not  liked,  that  they  had 
not  favored  its  terms.^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  first  xu*ged  enactment  by  the 
summer  session.  That  would  have  been  over-hasty. 
E!ven  in  December  critics  urged  that  many  changes 
had  not  been  debated  at  all.  The  Chancellor's  de- 
foice  was  that  the  guillotine  is  necessary  for  minor 
clauses,  and  that  ample  discussion  had  been  devoted 
to  principal  matters. 

As  will  appear  below,  the  connection  of  Germany 
with  the  new  act  in  England  is  far  from  incidental 
or  nugatory.  In  introducing  his  bill  on  May  4th,  Mr. 
lioyd  George  thanked  the  German  authorities  for 
their  aid  and  repeatedly  referred  to  how  a  point  was 
managed  "  in  Germany."  So  evidently  are  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  respecting  both  sicloiess 
and  unemployment,  —  the  latter  has  no  German 
counterpart  —  suggested  by  provisions  of  the  German 
scheme  that  the  English  act  becomes  a  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  its  prototype.*  The  real  significance  of 
the  imitation  is  plainer  when  one  considers  the  sen- 
sitive political  relations  of  the  two  coimtries.  France 
in  a  amilar  relation  had,  less  than  two  years  before, 
imitated  the  German  old  age  law. 

That  a  grave  social  situation  needed  correction 
in  England  the  nation  had  for  years  been  aware.    For 

>  Tb*  poiitkn  of  the  pwtiM  i«  dawlj  ttated  In  the  l^ati<m  (London)  for  October 
SI;  pp.  117-llS.    Leier  ehancee  of  attitude  were  inrigniftrent. 

'  GL  the  oAdel  pepen:  Copjr  of  Memormndum  on  Sieknees  and  Inralidity  In- 
wtnaee  in  Oennansr  (ed.  5078)  and  Copjr  of  Memorandum  containing  the  opinlone 
ef  ▼Htow  AnthoritiM  C"  leadtng  companiw  and  firms  "1  in  Qermany,  1011  (cd.  M70). 
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more  than  two  decades  a  long  series  of  public  and 
private  writings  described  a  newly  important  cause 
of  poverty  in  imemplojrment.  In  1885  and  1886  the 
reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  <^ 
Trade  and  Industry;  in  1891-94  the  reports  of  the 
Royal  Conunission  on  Labor;  in  1895  the  Select 
Committee  reports  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Em- 
ployment; in  1904  the  Board  of  Trade  description  of 
Fluctuations  in  Emplojrment;  the  reports  presently 
of  the  Distress  Committees  set  up  by  the  "  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  1905/'  heaping  up  evidence  that  Uiat 
act  scarcely  touched  the  great  problem;  finally  in  1909 
the  reports,  majority  and  minority,  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conunission  of  1906,  testifjdng  in  agreement  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  asking  for  labor  exchanges 
and  insurance,  —  all  these  were  sjrmptoms  of  concern. 
So  too  were  the  series  of  books  by  Hobson,  Drage, 
Alden,  Chapman,  Dearie,  Schloss,  and  —  best  of  all 
—  Beveridge,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  problem  of  sickness  was  older.  But  the  number 
and  activity  of  doctors,  statistics  of  deaths  and  re- 
ported diseases,  institutional  treatment,  and  the  in- 
surance of  friendly  societies  and  trade  imions  had 
made  its  dimensions,  or  at  least  its  importance,  obvious. 
Government  inquiry  on  the  subject  was  more  special- 
ized—  dealing  with  "phjnsical  deterioration,"  tuber- 
culosis, etc.  Yet  the  Poor  Law  Commission  urged 
anew  in  1909  the  intimacy  of  the  general  connection 
of  sickness  and  poverty.^  The  majority  commissioners 
cited  evidence,  for  example,  that  of  4000  poor  consump- 
tives, sixty  per  cent  were  poor  because  consumptive.* 
The  first  sanitary  legislation  in  England  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  had  been  obtained,  be  it  noted  in 
passing,  by  earlier  poor  law  commissioners. 

>  Cf.  majority  report,  pp.  235-302;  minority,  pp.  846-890. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  288-280. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  main  provisions 
of  the  new  act,  to  read  them  in  the  light  of  corresponding 
{Niovisions  in  foreign  acts,  and  finally,  in  the  light  of 
both,  to  consider  some  fundamental  questions  of 
principle.  With  details  we  are  little  concerned.  The 
87  clauses  of  the  bill,  much  amended  by  Parliament 
and  increased  to  115  in  the  act  —  often  on  initiative 
of  the  Chancellor  —  multifariously  make  such  adjust- 
ments and  modifications  in  the  interest  of  peculiar 
or  minor  circumstances  as  every  country  must  make 
in  social  legislation. 

Precedent  is  wanting  for  the  provision  by  one  act 
of  the  three  kinds  of  insurance,  sickness,  invalidity, 
and  unemployment.  For  twenty  years  Germany  had 
been  debating  how  to  consolidate  the  machinery  of 
her  insurance  systems;  invalidity  was  a  natural  step 
between  sickness  and  old  age;  but  a  union  of  the 
latter  two  appearing  imnatural,  the  invalidity  in- 
surance was  worked  with  that  for  old  age.  In  England, 
however,  provision  for  old  age  was  not  by  an  insurance 
sjrstem,  so  the  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  could 
be  intimate  parts  of  one  system.*  Certainly  the  de- 
tractors from  the  pension  scheme  must  grant  that  it  has 
ha«  accomplished  a  service!  Unemplojrment  insurance, 
which  many  persons  urged  should  be  managed  in  a 
8q;)arate  bill,  could  have  only  remoter  relations  with 
sickness  insurance.  Yet  the  differences  of  the  English 
scheme  from  the  schemes  of  other  countries  are  essen- 
tially likenesses  with  the  English  sickness  insurance, 
^th   justice   the   three   sickness   insurance   systems 


1  m  jxoder  tbe  BiO  dUnblement  benefit  b  •  direet  continufttion  of  rickneM 
iMMftt  ...  DO  ipedAl  orgMUMttkm  will  be  needed  in  order  to  test  applieations  for  the 
liMMiwimt  aUowanee.  Henee  all  the  elaborate  arrangementa  devised  by  German 
iBvalidity  fawiiranee  leclriatkm  for  receivinc,  examining,  reportinc  and  finally  adja- 
dkating  upon  soeh  applieatk>ns  beeome  superfiuous,  while  at  the  same  time  expense  is 
SBved  aad  proeedure  expedited."  Copy  of  Memorandum  on  Sickneas  and  Invalidity 
» in  Gennany,  1011  (od.  M78).  p.  X 
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were  reckoned  members  of  a  family  and  dubbed 
simply  *'  National  Insurance.''  In  our  analysis  the 
provisions  as  to  unemplojrment  will  be  treated  last, 
as  they  are  by  the  act. 

U.    Sickness  and  Disablement  Insurance 

Nowhere  is  there  a  parallel  for  the  inclusiveness  of 
membership  of  the  English  sickness  insurance  system. 
Interest  in  the  Grerman  scheme  has  so  naturally  cen- 
tered in  the  fact  of  compulsion  that  foreign  students 
have  not  always  appreciated  the  comparative  narrow- 
ness of  its  application.  In  1885,  when  the  German 
system  was  first  in  working  order,  it  insured  a  round 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  1909,  twenty-one 
per  cent,  — 13,385,290  persons.^  The  British  isles,  with 
a  population  today  equal  to  that  of  Germany  in  1885, 
propose  to  insure  by  compulsion  as  many  persons  as 
are  today  insured  in  Germany;  more  exactly,  over 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  population  —  thirty-three  per 
cent  probably  when  the  voluntary  insurers  are  added. 
The  actuaries  calculated  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that 
9,217,000  men  and  3,872,000  women,  both  of  the  ages 
16  to  65,  would  come  under  the  compulsory  provisions 
of  the  biU.^  To  these  13,089,000  (compare  the  German 
figures  above)  must  be  added  more  than  800,000  men 
and  women  who  the  actuaries  calculated  would  insure 
voluntarily.'  The  total  approaches  fourteen  millions. 
In  Germany  the  number  insured  against  invalidity  was 
15,444,300  in  1909,  or  about  twenty-four  per  cent  of 
the  population.* 

>  See  the  intereeting  table  of  aanual  percentages  in  Reiche-Arbeitablatt.  Janviary, 
ion.  p.  89. 

s  Report  of  the  Actuaries  in  relation  to  the  Scheme  of  Insurance  against  flicliniMB, 
etc.,  1911  (od.  5081).  p.  9. 

*  The  original  bill  proposed  to  include  also  some  800,000  bojrs  and  girb  ondsr  16; 
a  few  of  them  are  stUl  eligible  as  voluntary  insurers. 

«  Relchs-ArbeitsbUU.  ibid.,  p.  46. 
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What  character  has  the  wider  inclusiveness  of  the 
P!Tigliah  system  ?    The  act  applies  to  all ''  emplojrment 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  any  contract  of  sei'vice 
or  i^prenticeship,  written  or  oral,"  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  employer  or  the  character  of  the  pajrment. 
Special  inclusion  is  made  of  outworkers   (''  persons 
to  whom  articles  or  materials  are  given  out  to  be  made 
up/'  etc.)*    Casual  laborers,  with  quite  insignificant 
exceptions,  are   included.    Exception  is  made  when 
anplo3rment  is  other  than  by  way  of  manual  labor  if 
at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  remuneration  exceeds 
£160    a  year.    The  other  exceptions  are  trivial  or 
occur  for  certain  classes  of  persons  equivalently  pro- 
vided for.    Persons  entitled  to  voluntary  insurance 
are  chiefly  such  as  ''  are  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation  and  are  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  on  the  earnings  .  .  .  from  that  occu- 
pation," but  the  incomes  of  these  independent  work- 
people from  all  sources  must  not  exceed  £160  a  year. 
Persons  now  older  than  65  are  excluded.    By  contrast 
the  German  act  first  particularized  the  selected  in- 
dustries to  which  its  terms  as  to  sickness  should  apply, 
and  fixed  at  the  low  sum  of  2000  marks  the  income 
limit  for  non-manual  workers  and  voluntary  insurers. 
Subsequent  amendments  (chiefly,  1892)  did  little  more 
than  permit  extension  of  compulsory  insurance  by 
local  statute  to  certain  special  groups.    Only  lately, 
by  the  codifjdng  act  of  1911,  has  general  inclusion 
been   made   of   agricultural   and   forestry   workmen, 
casual  laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  house  industry.    At  the  same  time  the  in- 
come limit  for  special  workers  has  been  raised  to 
2600    marks.    The    invalidity    provisions    have    not 
been  notably  changed.    It  is  only  in  the  future,  there- 
for, that  the  German  scheme  will  be  nearly  as  inclusive 
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as  the  English.  No  thought  of  experiment  inspired 
the  Lloyd  George  act! 

Protest  against  inclusion  under  the  act  came  for 
only  one  or  two  groups  of  persons.  They  were  the 
clerks  whose  salaries  (under  £160)  had  continued  to 
be  paid  during  absence  for  brief  sickness  and  for  whom 
fears  were  felt  that  employers  would  cease  this  custom. 
And  they  were  the  domestic  servants.  TiU  the  very 
end  of  the  term  of  the  bill  in  Parliament,  scarcely  a 
word  was  breathed  about  the  position  of  servants- 
Then  prominent  women  began  to  epistolize  the  news- 
papers and  for  November  29th  a  public  meeting  was 
caUed  at  Albert  Hall.  Ten  thousand  attended,  other 
thousands  stood  outside.  A  large  majority  were 
women,  mostly  servants,  so  the  report  tells.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  asking  exemption  of  domestic 
servants  from  the  demands  of  the  act,  on  the  ground 
that  employers  were  now  giving  medical  attention 
and  comforts  to  sick  servants.*  Despite  the  spectacu- 
lar suddenness  of  the  episode,  Mr.  George  succeeded 
in  convincing  Parliament  that  inclusion  of  the  servants 
would  be  wise;  a  change  from  the  bill  provided  only 
for  additional  benefits  where  servants  already  received 
the  usual  benefits. 

Concerning  any  compulsory  insurance  system  no 
more  fimdamental  question  can  be  asked  than,  How 
shall  the  cost  be  met  ?  No  country  that  has  yet 
established  a  sickness  insurance  system  has  wholly 
absolved  the  workmen  from  a  share  in  the  burden. 
Some  socialists  in  England  suggested  indeed  that  the 
State  should  bear  the  entire  cost,*  but  Parliament 
took  little  heed  of  them.    Every  state  that  has  estab- 

1  8p«eUtor,  Dee.  2,  1911.  p.  M7. 

s  In  the  Commons,-  Mr.  Snowden  so  argued  on  July  6.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  also 
■tood  forth  for  a  non-oontributory  wytt/vm. 
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lished  sickness  insurance,  after  Germany  in  1883 
pointed  the  way,  in  so  far  at  least  took  its  cue  from 
Germany  as  to  give  to  both  employers  and  employees 
a  share  of  the  burden.  Germany  herself  fixed  at 
two-thirds  the  portion  that  workmen  should  pay;  at 
one-third  the  portion  of  employers.  In  invalidity 
insurance  German  workmen  and  employers  share 
equally  and  the  State  adds  a  fixed  sum,  usually  much 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total.  Austria  in  1888 
differed  only  to  the  extent  of  allowing  employers,  if 
they  desired,  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the  workmen's  share. 
Hungary  in  1907  (superseding  her  law  of  1891)  assigned 
to  employers  one  half  and  to  workmen  one  half.^ 
Luxemburg  in  1901  followed  closely  the  German 
system.  Norway  in  1909  charged  the  workmen  with 
six-tenths,  the  employer  with  only  one-tenth,  and 
then  broke  precedent  by  charging  the  local  authority 
with  one-tenth  and  the  State  with  two-tenths. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plan  —  not  as  regards  its  general 
features  changed  by  Parliament  —  is  precisely  like 
none  of  these.  It  most  resembles  that  of  Norway, 
in  that  it  gives  a  substantial  share  to  the  State;  and 
that  of  Germany  in  that  it  gives  a  rough  third  to  the 
employer;  but  it  is  merely  more  liberal  than  any 
precursor,  even  than  Hxmgary,  in  the  share  that  it 
gives  to  the  workmen.  Where  every  other  country 
had  laid  not  less  than  one-half  nor  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  load  upon  the  workmen's  backs,  England 
laid  three-eighths  in  the  case  of  the  women  and  four- 
ninths  in  the  case  of  the  men.  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  tried  hard  to  get  the  burden  bom  equally  by 
State,   employer,  and   employee.     "  The   advantage 


>  SfaiM  DO  book  in  Bofllih  that  I  have  seen  ghree  a  deecription  of  thk  interesting 
aet,  iiliiemie  may  be  made  to  an  article  by  M.  Ssintd  in  the  Economic  Jounial,  Dec. 
190S,  pp.  031-630.  The  text  is  giTen  in  the  staadaid  works  of  Zaeher.  yoI.  viii  b. 
BesfiB.  1906.  and  Belloin.  soppllment  cteAral.  Paris,  1009.  pp.  237-347. 
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of  the  scheme  to  the  State/'  Mr.  lioyd  George  had 
said  in  introducing  his  bill,  "  is,  of  course,  in  a  happy, 
contented  and  prosperous  people."  ^  This  advantage 
is  to  be  purchased  by  a  weekly  pajrment  of  2d.  for 
each  insured  man  or  woman.  The  employer's  in- 
terest ''  is  the  efSiciency  of  his  workmen,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  a  great  insurance  scheme  of  this 
kind  .  .  .  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen 
enormously."  *  Such  efficiency  the  employers  buy 
by  a  weekly  payment  of  3d.  for  each  insured  man  or 
woman.  Workmen,  for  the  obvious  gain  which  they 
will  secure,  are  to  pay,  in  the  case  of  men  4d.  weekly, 
in  the  case  of  women  3(2. 

Given  a  tripartite  division  of  payments,  only  ex- 
pediency, it  would  appear,  can  determine  the  shares. 
In  Germany  the  argiunent  had  been  freely  used  that 
if  you  would  make  a  system  universal  you  must  pur- 
chase acceptance  of  it  by  favors  in  cost.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  associates  dwelt  often  on  the  good 
things  that  the  workman's  4d.  or  Sd.,  subsidized,  would 
buy  for  him.  To  the  members  of  Parliament  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  forth  three  reasons 
why  the  workpeople  had  been  insuring  insufficiently 
when  left  to  themselves;  the  reasons  seem  also  to 
urge  the  desirability  of  a  subsidy.  First,  wages  are 
often  too  low;  second,  in  sickness  and  unemplojrment 
premiiuns  cannot  be  maintained.  Third,  the  sufficient 
margin  of  wages  is  spent  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  added  that  the  250,000  annual  lapses  in  tlie 
friendly  societies  indicate  5,000,000  lapses  in  twenty 
years.'  Doubtless,  finally,  the  sympathy  that  expressed 
itself  in  gratuitous  old  age  pensions  was  not  absent 
in  the  new  legislation. 

>  This  speech  of  May  4, 1911,  is  eonveuently  acoesnbie  in  The  Peoi>le's  Innnmiioe. 
explained  by  D.  Lloyd  George,  London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1911;  see  p.  11. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  10.  *  The  People's  Insurance,  pp.  5-6. 
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Much  bitter  criticism  was  directed  against  the  pro- 
vision prescribing  (with  exceptions  presently  to  be 
noted)  uniform  rates  of  premium  for  all  insured 
workmen.  No  continental  precursor  had  done  that. 
Germany  and  Austria  had  claimed  from  the  work- 
men percentages  (from  one  to  foiu-)  of  their  wages. 
Germany  in  her  invaUdity  insiu-ance  and  Norway  in 
her  sickness  insiuimce  had  graded  the  workmen 
into  five  and  foiu-  (respectively)  income  groups  and 
had  exacted  premiums  varying  proportionally  with 
these.  In  return  benefits  had  been  graded.  But 
the  Lloyd  George  bill,  sustained  by  the  law-makers, 
had  established  a  flat  rate.^  To  be  gained  by  this 
provision  was  an  enviable  degree  of  simpHcity  in  the 
administration  both  of  contributions  and  benefits. 
But  the  poorer  workmen  might  with  great  diflSculty 
sustain  the  uniform  charge  which  bore  with  relatively 
great  heaviness  upon  them.  And  of  the  very  poorest 
workmen  of  all  a  special  class  had  to  be  made,  to 
whom  special  favors  perhaps  involving  a  new  prin- 
ciple were  accorded. 

The  group  here  consists  of  those  "  employed  contrib- 
utors of  either  sex  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  up- 
wards whose  remimeration  does  not  include  the  pro- 
vision of  board  and  lodging  by  their  employer,  and 
the  rate  of  whose  remuneration  does  not  exceed  2«.  6d. 
a  working  day."  To  the  premimns  of  this  class  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage  may  be  said  to  have 
been  applied.  The  normal  weekly  premium  of  9d. 
for  men  and  Sd.  for  women  is  collected.  Where  the 
earnings  are  not  over  la.  6d.  per  day,  the  insiu-ed 
pays  nothing;  the  Treasury  allowance  of  2d.  is  in- 
creased to  3d.,  the  employer  adds  for  men  6d.,  for 
women  5d.    When  the  earnings  run  from  Is.  6d.  to 

>  A  oounteipart  for  this  principle  exists  in  the  Frenoh  Old  Ace  Insurance  Act  of 
1910. 
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2«.,  the  insured  relieves  the  employer  to  the  extent 
of  Id.  When  the  earnings  are  28.  to  2s.  6d.,  the  in- 
sured pays  3d.,  so  relieving  the  employer  of  an  addi- 
tional penny  and  restoring  the  State  to  its  normal 
allowance.  In  immistakable  terms  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  burden  upon  "  the  employer  who 
profits  by  cheap  labour "  be  in  consequence  of  his 
advantage  increased.*  Insurance,  held  to  be  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  to  be  purchased  for  the  poorest 
workers  chiefly  by  their  employers,  secondarily  by  the 
State. 

The  class  of  volimtary  insurers  is  interesting,  mainly 
for  the  changes  made  in  the  bill  by  Parliament. 
'*  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  could  join 
if  he  liked  and  he  would  receive  the  State  contribu- 
tion," Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said  when  presenting  his 
bill.*  But  the  House  committee  was  persuaded  by  the 
doctors  and  others  that  an  income  limit  of  £160  was 
not  too  high.  Voluntary  contributors  assume  the  share 
of  the  employer,  as  in  the  continental  systems  also. 

For  none  of  the  insured  was  a  difference  of  contri- 
bution based  upon  age.  Throughout  the  period  of 
transition  to  the  time  when  all  members  of  the  system 
would  have  joined  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  special 
advantage  must  accrue  to  older  persons,  since  their 
sickness  rate  is  high.  To  those  who  urged  that  the 
young  must  for  a  time  support  the  old,  the  answer 
was  only  that  the  contributions  of  employers  and 
State  were  so  large  that  the  young  would  at  the  outset 
receive  in  benefits  more  than  they  paid  out;  while 
in  fifteen  years,  by  actuarial  calculation,  the  special 
burden  of  the  old  would  virtually  cease  and  then  the 
rates  of  benefit  could  be  generally  increased.* 

1  The  People's  Inmiranoe,  p.  0.  *  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  9;  of.  L.  G.  ChioiM  Money:  A  Nation  Insured,  London,  1911,  p.  21. 
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It  is  in  the  five  species  of  benefit  assignable  to  eligible 
workmen  that  the  raison  (TStre  of  the  act  is  to  be 
sought. 

(1)  "  Medical  benefit."  This  is  described  as 
"medical  treatment  and  attendance,  including  the 
provision  of  proper  and  suflBcient  medicines,  and  [by 
Parliamentary  amendment  to  the  bill]  such  medical 
and  surgical  appliances  as  may  be  prescribed."  This 
minimum  the  continental  schemes  also  had  prescribed. 
Where  the  insurance  society  is  opulent,  and  in  some 
other  cases,  the  benefit  can  be  extended  to  persons 
dependent  on  the  labor  of  an  insured  person.  For 
this  extension,  a  decidedly  liberal  precedent  existed 
in  Norway.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that 
the  provision  of  free  drugs  upon  prescription  is  a  great 
blow  at  quack  medicines. 

(2)  "  Sanatorium  benefit."  This  consists  of  "  treat- 
ment in  sanatoria  or  other  institutions  or  otherwise 
when  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  or  such  other  diseases 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  .  .  .  may  appoint." 
Voluntarily,  and  not  at  all  because  of  minimum  legal 
provision,  the  Grerman  invalidity  associations  had 
set  up  over  the  Empire  sanatoria  and  other  special 
means  of  treating  the  tuberculous.  Their  achievement 
had  been  widely  acclaimed.*  Its  benefit  had  been 
m  intention  fiscal  as  well  as  hmnanitarian.  An  in- 
teresting parallel  is  offered  in  the  recent  history  of 
certain  American  industrial  insurance  companies.  The 
principle  that  an  insurance  institution  may  wisely 
spend  money  to  reduce  its  worst  risks  is  indeed  no  new 
one.  But  precedent  is  lacking  for  the  magnitude  of 
its  application  in  England. 

^  In  1909,  the  invalidity  aMooiations  treated  101,188  persona,  at  an  average  expense 
oC  340  marka.  Of  the  number  42,980  were  conaumptivea.  Amtlicbe  Nachriehten 
dea  Reireha-Yeraicherunssamta,  1910.  2  Beibeft:  Statistik  der  HeilbehandlunK.  pp. 
160  and  102. 
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In  introducing  his  bill,  the  Chancellor  had  dwelt 
passionately  on  "  the  most  heartrending  and  painful 
disease  that  ever  afficted  the  human  race."  There 
were,  he  urged,  four  or  five  himdred  thousand  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
One  out  of  three  deaths  of  males  aged  fourteen  to 
fifty-five  was  from  tuberculosis.  Only  2000  beds 
were  available  in  sanatoria  (enough  for  6000  patients 
a  year).  "  Because  the  State  has  suffered,"  the  State 
should  act.^  While  Parliament  was  debating  the 
sanatorium  benefit,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
culosis presented  its  final  report  showing  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  communicable  to  man.*  It  is  expected 
that  a  special  Treasury  contribution  of  £1,500,000 
will  be  used  for  building  sanatoria  and  that  over 
£1,000,000  a  year,  drawn  from  the  insurance  fimds, 
will  be  used  for  maintenance.  To  every  pound  that 
the  local  authorities  contribute  to  sanatoria,  the 
Treasury  will  add  a  pound.  So  a  chain  of  sanatoria 
will  cover  the  land.  Section  17  of  the  act  provides 
for  the  extension  of  the  sanatorium  benefit  to  depen- 
dents of  the  insured. 

(3)  "  Sickness  benefit."  Nothing  novel  is  ventiured 
here.  Beginning  from  the  fourth  day  of  illness  and 
continuing  for  not  more  than  twenty-six  weeks,  a 
weekly  payment  of  10s.  for  men  and  75.  6d.  for  women 
is  established.  On  the  continent  a  percentage  of 
wages  had  been  usual,  but  the  English  law  provides 
for  a  variety  of  reductions  from  the  benefit  for  cause. 
In  Germany  the  duration  of  the  benefit  was  long 
maintained  at  thirteen  weeks,  and  invalidity  pajrment 
did  not  begin  before  a  further  equal  interval. 

(4)  '*  Disablement  benefit."    Five  shillings  weekly 

1  TIm  P«opIe*s  Imunnoe,  pp.  17  mnd  18. 
•  TlM  SpeotoUM-.  July  15.  1011.  p.  96. 
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are  payable  after  disease  or  disablement  has  lasted 
twenty-six  weeks,  and  may  continue  if  necessary  to 
the  age  of  seventy.  The  German  invalidity  benefit 
differs  only  in  depending  for  its  amount  on  the  number 
and  amount  of  premiums  previously  paid. 

(5)  *'  Maternity  benefit."  In  the  case  of  confine- 
menty  SOs.  are  payable  to  any  insiu^ed  woman  or  the 
wife  of  an  insiu^ed  man.  For  such  provision  there 
was  general  precedent. 

As  by  the  German  law,  sundry  "  additional 
benefits  "  are  permitted.  In  special  cases  these  are 
alternative  or  wholly  supplementary  to  those  enu- 
merated. They  will  become  important  when  the  bur- 
den has  been  outgrown  of  those  persons  who  now  join 
the  scheme  in  middle  or  advanced  years.  Partly  they 
are  only  more  liberal  provision  of  the  previous  bene- 
fits (having  a  parallel  in  those  of  the  more  successful 
German  sickness  clubs).  Partly  they  are  new,  such 
as  dental  service,  maintenance  of  convalescence  homes, 
superannuation  allowances,  remission  of  arrears  (or- 
dinarily, arrears  averaging  more  than  thirteen  weeks 
a  year  compel  a  graded  reduction  of  the  benefit,  espe- 
cially the  cash  benefit).  In  Germany  convalescence 
homes  had  had  a  significant  development.  Conspicu- 
ously absent  from  the  British  list  is  the  burial  benefit 
of  other  systems,  offered  even  by  many  of  the  friendly 
societies  and  trade  unions  of  England. 

No  knottier  problem  presents  itself  to  the  framers 
of  an  insurance  scheme  than  that  of  the  administrative 
machinery  by  which  it  shall  work.  The  State  may 
compel  insurance  through  societies  set  up  by  itself. 
No  state  has  done  that.  Or  it  may  compel  insiu'ance 
through  the  existing  organizations  and  others  like 
them  to  be  provided.  No  state  has  done  just  that. 
In  varjdng  degrees  an  option  in  the  choice  of  an  in- 
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stitution  has  been  permitted  in  all  schemes  hitherto 
enacted. 

The  country  most  tolerant  of  previously  existing 
societies  has  been  Germany,  yet  unwillingly.  Gilds^ 
miners'  associations,  friendly  societies,  factory  and 
building  societies,  local  (trade)  societies  were  per- 
mitted, and  for  workmen  not  naturally  fitting  into 
these,  a  communal  machinery  was  set  up.  Austria, 
while  permitting  the  same  range  of  societies,  made 
her  official  {Bezirk)  organization  quite  separate  from 
the  local  administration,  and  by  grouping  the  official 
societies  in  contiguous  districts  permitted  a  series  of 
economies  which  made  the  public  institution  in  itself 
inviting.  Himgary  abandoned  in  1907  all  types  of  non- 
public society  except  the  employer's  society.  Norway 
presumes  that  the  insured  will  join  a  pubUc  local 
organization,  but  allows  the  existence  of  any  society 
that  fulfils  certain  qualifications.  The  new  German 
Reichsversicherungsardnung  of  1911,  tho  abolishing  the 
conununal  organization,  reduces  the  voluntary  activity 
of  the  other  types,  and  sets  up  also  an  elaborate 
machinery  less  for  the  residual  workmen  than  for 
those  special  classes  (like  the  agricultiutd  laborers)  ad- 
mitted to  insurance  in  1911.  The  German  invalidity 
benefit  continues  to  be  administered  by  bureaucratic 
institutions. 

There  is  thus,  outside  of  Great  Britain,  an  increasing 
disposition  to  develop  special  administrative  machin- 
ery. Boldly  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
Lloyd  George  act  has  a  friendly  greeting  for  any 
voluntary  society  that  complies  with  minimum  de- 
mands. More  than  a  hint  doubtless  came  to  the 
Chancellor  from  the  French  Old  Age  Insurance  law  of 
1910.  Yet  the  utilization  of  sociiUs  de  secours  mutuels 
for  pension  service  is  a  lighter  task  than  the  utilization 
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of  the  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions  for  the  multi- 
form services  of  sickness  insurance.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  Chancellor's  special  machinery  is  not  large, 
and  is  in  the  main  autonomous. 

Under  the  act  the  chief  duties  of  administration 
fall  to  "  approved  societies/'  —  not  quite  those  so 
named  in  the  friendly  society  acts.  To  secure  approval, 
societies  must  not  be  carried  on  for  profit.  They  must 
be  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  their  members 
(non-honorary).  They  must  reject  no  applicant  for 
membership  on  ground  of  age.  They  must  make 
rules  (to  be  approved)  for  their  government,  for 
managing  disputes,  for  administering  benefits,  etc. 
They  must  deposit  security  to  protect  the  funds  they 
handle.  They  must  keep  separate  books  for  all  business 
under  the  Insurance  Act.  Every  three  years  they 
must  submit  to  a  valuation.  If  a  siuplus  is  then 
found  (it  will  arise  from  good  management),  they 
may  turn  it  to  their  own  uses;  if  a  deficiency  is  found 
(it  can  only  result  from  bad  management),  they  must 
make  it  up,  as  by  levy,  and  a  society  with  branches 
is  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  a  branch.  If  at  any 
valuation  a  society  has  less  than  5000  members,  it 
shall  be  pooled  for  the  piuposeis  of  the  valuation  with 
as  many  others  as  will  attain  a  total  of  5000.  Pooling 
may  be  by  a  voluntary  "association";  otherwise 
it  must  be  through  the  formation  of  a  local  "  group  " 
by  the  authorities.  With  slight  modification  the 
rules  touching  siuplus  and  deficiency  then  apply  to  the 
association  or  group.  The  original  bill  had  asked 
that  10,000  be  the  minimum.  No  other  country  has 
sought  so  drastically  to  secure  the  economies  of  large 
numbers.  The  average  membership  of  German  clubs 
has  mcreased  since  1885  from  228  to  538^  (1908); 

1  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  United  States  Commiarioner  of  Labor,  vol.  i, 
p.  1221. 
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many  have  less  than  100  members.^  The  other  con- 
tinental schemes  likewise  include  hosts  of  small  socie- 
ties, paying  in  their  costs  the  penalty  of  smallness. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  the  retention  of 
employers'  provident  clubs,  but  the  general  rules 
enumerated  apply  to  them.  No  employer  shall  re- 
quire his  workmen  to  insure  through  such  clubs.  Trade 
unions  should  find  compliance  with  the  requirements 
for  "  approved  societies ''  not  difficult.  Their  most 
considerable  task  would  be  the  segregation  of  insur- 
ance funds;  this  has  not  been  without  precedent  on 
the  continent  at  least. 

Whether,  under  the  new  regime,  the  friendly  so- 
cieties will  deteriorate  in  character,  thoughtful  persons 
have  asked.*  The  6,000,000  memberships  now  existing 
in  England,  representing  fully  4,500,000  persons,  are 
an  unparalleled  achievement  in  voluntary  insurance. 
Through  years  of  disaster  the  societies  gradually 
developed  principles  of  organization  which  have  fecim- 
dated  associations  the  world  over.  Collapse  still 
occurs;  societies  with  old  men  are  avoided  by  the 
young.'  Those  societies  that  come  under  the  five- 
year  valuation  are,  in  a  distressing  majority  of  cases, 
shown  insolvent  and  forced  to  reduce  benefits  or 
increase  premiums.  Despite  this  the  growth  has 
been  so  large,  the  training  in  self-government  so 
valuable,  that  many  persons  have  feared  that  the 
regulating  hand  of  the  State  might  freeze  out  the 
spontaneity  and  progressiveness  that  have  charac- 
terized the  clubs. 

1  44.6  per  cent  of  the  23.240  societies  in  Germany  in  1908  had  less  than  100  memben. 
See  EinfOhnmg  (p.  9)  by  Dr.  Okhauaen  in  Reichsversicherunfaordnung*  Beiiin,  Hey- 
mann,  1911. 

s  The  essential  difficulties  were  outlined  betimes  by  Sir  E.  Brabrook  in  State  In- 
validity Insurance,  Economic  Journal.  March.  1911,  pp.  1-5. 

*  The  Poor  Law  Commission  reported  failures  of  friendly  societies  among  the 
minor  causes  of  pauperism.     (Report,  p.  226). 
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So  it  is  not  lumatural  that  sides  should  have  been 
taken  in  controversy.  In  the  act  as  passed,  the 
Chancellor's  original  provisions  touching  "  approved 
societies  '*  are  scarcely  recognizable.  For  the  dividing 
clubs,  ignored  in  the  bill  and  in  the  act,  no  place 
naturally  could  be  found  at  all.  The  other  societies 
sought  amendment  of  nearly  every  clause  regarding 
sickness  insurance.^  Their  objection  against  asso- 
ciation and  grouping  of  societies  did  not  prevail. 
Nor  was  a  tangible  proposal  possible,  given  "  national, 
insurance,"  that  the  character  of  the  membership  of 
societies  should  not  be  diluted.  Hitherto  the  ilite 
among  the  workmen,  most  of  all  the  artisans,  had 
been  insured.  Henceforth  a  lowering  of  the  bars, 
the  admission  to  "  friendly  "  insurance  of  many  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  sought  as  "  friends," 
was  inevitable.  Even  tho  the  lowest  classes  of  all 
were  specially  provided  for,  the  average  would 
decline. 

The  approved  societies  are  allowed  to  invest  in 
such  channels  as  are  open  to  savings  banks,  or  to 
expend,  as  necessary,  for  administration  and  benefits, 
the  sums  representing  the  contributions  of  their  mem- 
bers to  the  insurance:  4d.  weekly  per  man,  3d.  weekly 
per  woman,  in  normal  instances.  Here  are  the 
chances  for  surplus  or  deficit  —  the  reward  or,  as 
may  be,  the  price  of  autonomy.  The  benefits  to  be 
administered  are  only  those  involving  payments  of 
cash  —  sickness,  disablement,  and  maternity,  and 
such  "  additional "  benefits  (in  cash)  as  opulence  may 
allow.  Be  it  said  in  this  connection  that  any  surplus, 
actuarily  genuine,  by  now  acciunulated  in  the  societies 

'  For  ft  list  ot  amendments  desired  shortly  after  the  bill  was  introduced  see  J.  H. 
Watto:  National  Insurance  Bill.  London.  Stevens  ft  8ons»  1911;  pp.  244-276; 
pp.  cf.  ^19. 
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shall  continue  wholly  at  their  disposition,  for  additional 
benefits  to  present  members. 

Funds  will  be  collected  by  a  stamp  system  as  in 
Germany.  Each  workman  will  carry  a  card  on  which 
his  employer  on  pay  day  will  enter  stamps,  bought 
at  the  Post  Office,  for  the  amoimt  of  the  worianan's 
and  the  employer's  contributions.  When  the  card 
is  filled  the  society  will  hold  it  as  an  evidence  of  pay- 
ments. 

Nearly  900,000  persons,  the  actuaries  calculated,' 
will  be  refused  admittance  to  any  approved  society. 
Such  men,  the  unsteady  and  the  disabled,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  industry,  and  men  expelled  for  valid 
reasons  by  the  societies,  may  find  cover  imder  an 
official  arrangement.  Without  setting  up  such  special 
instruments  for  insurance  as  the  continental  countries 
have  done,  the  government  lets  these  persons  become, 
through  the  post  offices,  "  deposit  contributors."  They 
are  not  insured.  They  save  compulsorily  and  they 
enjoy  the  employer's  and  State's  subsidy.  Until 
their  individual  credit  is  exhausted  they  may  draw 
the  usual  cash  benefits.  Deduction  is  made  also  for 
the  medical  benefits,  for  administrative  costs,  and  the 
like.  The  "  bad  risks "  will  speedily  fall  upon  the 
rates  —  where  till  now  they  have  been;  they  will 
not  be  a  biurden  on  the  good  risks.  They  are  a  class 
siurgically  cut  out  of  the  insiurance  system.  In  Ger- 
many far  less  choice  as  to  membership  rests  in  practise 
on  the  societies,  so  that  the  bad  risks  do  not  so  freely 
collect  at  the  bottom  as  they  will  in  England.  Ghent 
found  that  a  voluntary  system  of  subsidized  saving 
(for  unemployment)  intended  essentially  for  the  un- 
skilled failed  utterly.  Parliament,  not  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  compulsory  plan  was  a  roseate 

»  Op.  ott.  pp.  7—9. 
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sohitiony  gave  it  only  experimental  existence,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915.» 

A  new  and  pr^nant  specialization  is  given  in  the 
F.Tigligh  scheme  to  the  medical  service.  The  club 
method  of  insurance  has  always  had  a  natiural  basis 
in  the  opportunity  it  has  given  to  control  malingering. 
But  the  club  method  has  had  less  certain  advantages 
fw  the  supply  of  medical  treatment.  Not  without 
reason  the  Lloyd  George  act  establishes  in  every  coimty 
and  county  borough  a  special  Insurance  Committee 
(called  in  the  bill,  till  the  stage  of  recommitment, 
Local  Health  Committee).  Among  the  members  (40 
to  80)  of  such  committees,  three-fifths  shall  represent 
the  insured  and  the  deposit  contributors,  one-fifth  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  county  or  county 
borough,  two  members  shall  represent  the  doctors,  one 
to  three  members  shall  be  doctors,  the  rest  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  upper  insurance  authorities.  Every 
^proved  society  with  members  in  the  county  shall, 
m  so  far,  have  arrangements  with  the  Insurance 
Committee  to  administer  its  medical  and  sanatorium 
benefits. 

Round  the  position  of  the  doctors  under  the  bill 
a  bitter  contest  was  fought.  The  opposition  of  the 
friendly  societies  to  losing  all  direct  connection  with 
the  doctors  was  strong.    But  this  was  nothing  com- 

*  The  Webbs  eontempUte  with  gloom  the  nftinc-dowii  proceas.  "  There  will 
be  a  eteedy  tendency  towarda  the  eegrecfttion  of  good  lives  in  the  strongest  societies, 
IsBiiin  the  deseending  scale  of  indifferent  and  bad  lives  to  fall  into  the  other  societies 
....  We  shall  have  the  carious  spectacle  of  those  Friendly  Societies  .  .  .  capable 
of  providing  for  their  own  sickness  without  help  from  others,  voting  themselves  trien- 
■ially  larger  and  nkore  varied  benefits  out  of  the  unnecessarily  liberal  Government 
sobventioo  and  employers'  contribution:  whilst  other  Societies,  reduced  to  accepting 
the  indifferent  lives  of  the  veiy  poor,  will  find  themselves  at  each  valuation,  strug^ng 
to  maintain  the  prescribed  minimum  of  solvency.  .  .  .  And  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  we  shall  find  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  so-called  "  Post  Office  contributors," 
BMraOy  mfllions  in  number,  of  aU  ages  and  both  sexes:  and  their  benefits  under  the 
scheme  are  meagre."  8.  and  B.  Webb.  The  Prevention  of  Destitution  (London,  191 1 ), 
p.  177-178.  A  danger  there  Is;  but  is  it  likely  that  approved  societies  will  not  arise 
to  feok  after  most  among  the  "  millions  "  ? 
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pared  with  the  unrelentmg  campaign  of  the  doctors 
themselves.  The  Chancellor's  assertion  that  the  bill 
was  not  a  "  Doctor's  Endowment  bill,"  his  imprudent 
allusion  in  a  speech  to  the  ''  wrangle  in  the  ^ck- 
room  "  ^  only  fanned  the  blaze.  From  the  first  the 
doctors  held  that  the  ambit  of  the  bill  should  be  re- 
duced, for  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  contrib- 
utors, to  persons  earning  not  over,  say,  £2  weekly- 
Otherwise,  well-paying  practises  would  be  lost  to  them. 
They  asked  for  a  larger  fee.  The  act  as  passed  merely 
gives  the  Insurance  Committees  power  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  doctors:  to  publish  lists  of  doctors 
who  will  do  service,  to  accept  any  efficient  doctor 
who  applies,  to  secure  to  the  insured  the  right  to 
choose  their  doctor  (who  may,  however,  reject  the 
insiu'ed),  and  otherwise  to  assign  doctors  to  the  in- 
sured.* The  financial  provision  was  such  that  a 
capitation  simi  of  about  6«.  a  year  would  be  available 
for  treatment  and  drugs.  One  shilling  would  be 
needed  for  drugs.  The  five  shillings  remaining  to 
the  doctors  were  really,  the  Chancellor  urged,  a  lai^er 
sum  than  they  had  been  getting.  The  friendly  societies 
had  paid  4s.  commonly  and  that  sum  covered  the  cost 
of  drugs.  True,  they  were  select  persons.  But  again, 
payment  by  the  poor  was  often  defaulted;  it  would 
not  be  henceforth.  And  tuberculous  cases  would  be 
out  of  the  hands  of  doctors.  Yet  the  doctors  per- 
sisted. The  British  Medical  Association's  opposition 
was  endorsed  by  20,000  of  its  members.*  Various 
concessions  were  seciu'ed.  After  the  act  had  been 
passed,  2000  doctors  met  in  London,  hissed    (so  the 

»  Watts,  op.  cit.  p.  48. 

*  In  Germany  choioe  of  the  doctor  by  the  insured  had  been  little  restricted;   the 
"  Streber/'  anxious  for  practice,  had  been  at  times  an  evil. 

'  Daily  papers,  December  19.     The  Nation  (London),  December  23.  p.  409.     For 
amendments  demred  by  the  Association,  see  Watts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  277-284. 
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report  goes)  Sir  Victor  Hordey  for  having  jdelded  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  Chancellor,  and  voted  to 
boycott  the  act.*  Out  of  20,712  replies  to  a  letter 
sent  to  doctors,  The  Practitioner  received  20,149  saying 
that  honest  service  could  not  be  given  under  the  act; 
and  that  joiunal  is  now  seeking  to  find  23,000  who 
wiU  (conditionally)  boycott  the  act  —  enough  to 
prevent  its  working.*  But  probably  the  8000  doctors 
(more  or  less)  needed  to  work  the  act  will  be  found; 
that  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  doctors  to  attend 
one-third  of  the  people.' 

Administration  of  medical  and  sanatorium  benefit 
is  only  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Insurance  Committees. 
They  must  from  time  to  time  make  reports  as  to  the 
health  of  the  insured  persons  in  their  area.  They 
are  required  to  do  what  many  German  societies  have 
been  doing  spontaneously  —  provide  for  the  giving 
of  lectures  and  the  publication  of  information  on 
questions  of  health.*  They  share  the  power  to  demand 
reimbursal  for  siuns  spent  on  excessive  sickness  where 
they  believe  that  the  excess  is  due  to  conditions  of 
emplo3rment,  bad  housing,  or  insanitary  conditions, 
insufficient  or  contaminated  water,  neglect  to  enforce 
factory  legislation,  or  legislation  dealing  with  public 
health  or  with  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  If 
agreement  is  not  reached,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  conduct  an  inquiry 
and,  if  groimd  exists,  compel  the  losses  to  be  made 
good.  Inquiry  into  excessive  sickness  had  been  under- 
taken occasionally  in  Germany. 

The  national  machinery  provided  to  operate  this 

1  The  Spectator*  December  23,  1911.  pp.  1110-1111;  January  6,  1912,  p.  12. 

s  On  the  doctors,  cf.  Watte,  op.  dt.  pp.  22-48:  Saturday  Review,  June  3, 1911. 

*  For  the  important  daee  of  penons  in  *'  aeoondary  poverty,"  in  Mr.  Rowntree't 
■omendature.  thie  may  be  a  pregnant  proviitfon. 
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insurance  system  of  many  parts  is  simple  enough. 
A  number  (undetermined)  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
shall  have  a  central  office  in  London.    They  shall 
make  regulations  for  carrying  the    act  into  effect. 
They   shall   approve   societies,   pass   on   their  rules, 
appoint  various  officers,  and  be  the  court  of  highest 
resort  in  case  of  disputes.    They  shall  appoint  for  their 
own  assistance  an  Advisory  Council  of  representatives 
of   employers'    associations    and  approved    societies, 
some  practising  physicians,  and  at  least  two  women. 
All   contributions   shall   be   paid  into   a   National 
Health    Insurance    Fund.     Moneys    not    needed    for 
present  use  shall  be  duly  credited  and  paid  over  to 
the  National  Debt  Conunissioners  and  by  them  in- 
vested   in    securities    acceptable   by    savings   banks, 
preference  being  given  to  stock  or  bonds  facilitating 
advances  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Acts.    The 
German   invalidity   and    French   old   age   insurance 
funds  have  similarly  been  applied  in  the  interests  of 
popular  housing.    The  Insurance  Commissioners  shall 
credit  to  each  approved  society,  in  virtue  of  its  admis- 
sion of  persons  over  16,  so-called  "  reserve  values," 
being  capital  sums  needed  to  meet  the  sickness  burden 
of  such  members,  a  burden  not  met  in  their  own  con- 
tributions.   These  siuns  will  for  some  time  be  large. 
The  Insurance  Commissioners  shall  pay  over  to  the 
societies  the  amoimt   of  the  contributions   of  their 
members;    but  they  will  themselves,  upon  request, 
invest  these  sums  for  the  societies. 

III.    Unemployment  Insurance 

To  the  unemployment  part  of  the  Insurance  bill 
less  discussion  was  directed  than  to  the  sickness  part, 
both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  nation.  That  may  have 
been  because  its  provisions  were  not  at  the  outset  to 
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apply  to  more  than  2,400,000  persons.*  In  every 
other  respect,  however,  the  plan  was  fitted  to  provoke 
(&cussion.  It  was  a  venture  on  a  new  sea.  No  <  ^^ 
other  nation  had  made  the  venture.  And  few  were 
the  persons  who  had  comiselled  it.  For  tho  both 
majority  and  minority  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
reconmiended  insurance,  they  desired  voluntary  in- 
surance.' The  first  book  in  English  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Schloss's  volume  of  1909,*  had  advised  against 
compulsion;  the  second,  and  much  better  book  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  *  had  taken  the  same  ground.  And  the 
only  serious  experiment  with  compulsion,  the  com- 
munal experiment  of  St.  Gall,  had  collapsed  years 
ago  ignominiously  —  not  wholly,  however,  for  causes 
unavoidable.' 

The  actuarial  HiffiniUips  in  the  wav  ofc-oompulsory 
insurance  against  unenmloymwrt-  wore  -^Kwrmeusly 
greater_than  those  in  the_way.nf  fticknono  insurance. 
For  the  sugggtiye  long  seriea,  of  friendly- society 
statistics^  and  the  ma^iificfaitJajjiL  comforting  array 
of  German  data  there  was, no  equivalent.  The  act 
mmpa^iTUffiirAnfift  jor  all  workmen  in  the  trades 
whose  unemplojrment  is  most"  senoiisn&uildirig^  ship- 

>  Return  **  containmg  the  Report  by  Mr.  Thomas  Aokland  ...  on  the  Scheme 
for  Ineormnoe  against  Unemplosrment  embodied  in  Part  II  of  the  National  Insurance 
MB."     1011.  p.  5. 

<  Report  pp.  633.  1109-1201. 

*  D.  F.  Schlooi,  Insurance  against  Unemfdoyment,  London,  P.  S.  King,  cf.  pp.  72-81. 

<  I.  G.  Gibbon.  Inourance  against  Unemployment,  London,  P.  S.  King,  1011,  of. 
pp.  238-250. 

*  Compulsory  schemes  had  been  as  little  favored  by  continental  writers.  See  the 
hdl  German  study  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office:  Die  Versicherung  gegen  die  Fol- 
fea  der  Arbeitslosiglceit,  Berlin,  Heymann,  1006;  cf.  pp.  665-667.  Similarly  the 
Baden  memorial  of  1000.  summarised  in  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  Feb.  1010,  p.  104.  Also 
P.  Dupont,  L'aasurance  oontre  le  oh6mage,  Paris,  1908  (pp.  233-237);  Ph.  de  Las 
Cases.  Le  eh6mage.  Paris.  1000  (pp.  174-185);  and  A.  Agnelli,  La  disoccupaslone 
operala.  BdUan,  1909  (260-281).  Mr.  Beveridge  had  been  non-committal:  Unemploy- 
laeat.  a  Problem  of  Industry.  London.  1010  (pp.  228-220).  See  below  on  advocacy 
of  eompolsion. 
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building,  constructiog,j>f,  works,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, iron  foundry,  constructionof  veJiicles.  sawmilling 
(Sid  the  Board  of  Trade  may  extend  it  to  others). 
But  unemplo3rment  is  an  eprdemic  aswell'asa  chronic 
''    social  disease.    With  twenty  years'   figures  of   only 
/    certain  trade  unions  before  them,  the  actuaries  felt 
warranted  in  inferring  an  annual  average  of  five  per 
'^    cent  unemployment,  but  they  knew  that  their  figuie 
(    was  not  significant.^    They  were  aware  that  in  the 
previous  ten  years  the  unemployment  benefits  of  the 
trade  imion  members  of  the  "  insured  trades  "  averag- 
ing annually  per  member  almost  £1,  had  fluctuate 
between  88.   2d.   and   Ms.    Ud.*    "  The  sound   and 
prudent  course,"  said  Mr.  Ackland,  "  is  at  t£e  outset 
to   proceed  experimentally,"    and   not   "  to   attempt 
any  differenliation"  of  the  rates  of  contribution  or 
benefit  inT^espect  oT  (a}^^  the  ag^  (6)  the  occupations, 
(c)  the_rate_ofjwrages,  of  the  workmen."*    In  accord- 
ance, the  act  demands  %  umfonnjdeduction  for  weekly 
wages  of  2id.  the  addition  of  a  like^amount  by  the 
.employer,  and  by  the,gtat^  lid.  (At  T-jrearJ^tervals 
'  the  leyel  of  conjributimis  may  be,  withm  set  limits, 
raised  or  lowered,  as  accumulating  statistics  warrant.) 
Here  again  is  the  tripartite  device  of  the  sickness 
scheme.    The    markedly    occupational    character    of 
unemployment  and  the  qualitative  differences  of  the 

1  Report  of  the  Aotuariee  (olt.)  pp.  18-20. 

*  National  Insurance  Bill  Tables  showing  the  rules  and  expenditure  of  trade  unions 
In  respect  of  unemployed  benefit.  1911,  cd.  5703.  p.  16;  cf.  pp.  270-203. 

*  National  Insurance  Bill.  Return  "  containing  the  report  of  Mr.  Thomas  0. 
Ackland  ...  on  the  scheme  for  insurance  against  unemployment  .  .  .  *'  Londoiit 
1911,  p.  10.  Such  distinctions  are  of  course  jmt  m  desirable;  cf.  Gibb<w,  i^.  200-261. 
For  a  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  British  act  see  the  presidential  address  of  Sir 
H.  liewelljrn  Smith.  Economic  Science  Section  of  British  Association,  Sheffield,  1010. 
Cf.  W.  J.  Ashley  in  Economic  Journal,  June,  1911  (pp.  260-274)  and  R.  Lennard  in 
Economic  Journal,  Sept.,  1911  (pp.  835-345).  Compulsion  had  been  farored  by 
Mr.  Churchill  in  1909  (Speech  reproduced  in  liberalism  and  the  Social  Problem. 
London,  1910:  cf.  p.  266  IT.). 
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workers  makes  the  appeal  to  working-class  solidarity 
much  bolder  than  in  the  case  of  sickness.    The  imif  orm  \ 
state  subsidy  can  be  defended  because  imemployment  ] 
18  an  unescapable  concomitant  of  a  state-protected/ 
regime  of  private  property  and  competitive  industry,  y 
But  the  trade's  share   (if  one  may  so  describe  the  ( 
employer's  payment)  should  in  the  best  system  re-  ) 
fleet  the  peculiar  risks  of  the  trade.  \ 

The  administrative  organization  for  the  scheme  at 
no  point  touches  the  peculiar  organs  of  the  sickness 
insurance.  It  is  true  that  the  employer  will  buy 
stamps  at  the  post  office  but  they  will  be  special  stamps 
and  will  be  entered  on  a  special  card.  AUjftoney 
constituting  income  under  the  scheme  shall  be  paid  . 
into  anJJnemployment  Jb  und,  ToTJe^ajiaJE^'d  l)y  the  r^^-i^^^j  *♦ 
Board  of  Trade,  which  ha§_lftrgej29wers  to  make 
r^uIatiQns  for  the  in^^nce  system.  Investments 
diaJl  be  made  by  the  Nationjd  Debt  Commissioners,  ; 
again  in  such  secxuities  as  savings  banks  may  pur- 
chase. After  the  first  week  of  unemployment,  a  \  /  ^ 
weekly  cash  benefit  of  Is.  will  probably  be  paid,  and  /  f  /-"  '*^ 
probsJ^ly  for  as  long  as  fifteen  weeks  in  any  year,  if 
unemplojrment  continues.^ 

The  expected  safe^gtfds  of  a  system  whose  hazards 
have  to  other  countries  been  forbidding  are  several. 
The  workman  must  "  prove "  his  employability  —  f  ^^i<^^' 
past  emplojrment  ''  in  an  insured  trade  in  each  of  not 
less  than  twenty-six  separate  calendar  weeks  in  the 
preceding  five  years."  He  must,  while  capable  of 
work,   have  been  unsuccessful   in   finding   it.    Here 

X  Tbem  tennt  the  Board  of  Trade  may  freely  change.  It  may  change,  as  has  been 
Mid,  the  rates  of  oootributioii.  Further  flexibility  due  to  the  difficult  actuarial  basis  of 
the  sefaeme  takes  the  form  of  a  possible  Treasury  advance  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000 
hk  time  of  need;  if  the  fund  is  insolvent,  the  Board  of  Trade  must  temporarily  so  alter 
•ontributkNis  and  benefits  as  to  restore  solvency.  The  voluntary  systems  of  Denmark, 
Ghent,  and  other  plaoes  have  been  compelled  in  times  of  stress  to  increase  subskly 
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'^i^^  r  the  admirable  national  system  of  employment  ex- 
^  %  1^^  I  changes  comes  into  play.  The  fact  that  no  other 
^^    ^    jL>^  coimtry   has    such    a  well-organized   system   of    ex- 

t^^^^^X  {    changes  is  the  first  reason  why  no  other  comitiy  could 

I  feasibly  attempt  compulsory  insiutince.  Employment 
biu'eaus  may  reduce  permanently  the  dimensions  oH 
what  Mr.  Beveridge  calls  the  "  reserve "  of  labor, 
even  tho  they  may  not  abolish  unemployment.  Failure 
of  the  exchanges  to  provide  labor  in  England  will  be 
fair  evidence  that  unemployment  is  due  to  seasonal 
or  cyclical  or  minor  inevitable  causes,  and  that  the 
'  unemployed  person  may  claim  a  benefit.  The  con- 
tinuance of  his  unemployment  must  be  attested  by 
the  person's  presenting  himself  every  day  to  the 
/  authorities.*  Probably  the  post  oflBce  will  be  used, 
in  part  at  least,  for  paying  out  benefits,  as  it  is  already 
used  for  old  age  pensions  and  will  be  for  ''  deiK>sit 
contributors  "  in  the  sickness  system.  The  workmen 
shall  not  be  forced  to  accept  employment  where  there 
\  is  a  trade  dispute  or  where  wages  are  less  than  those 
paid  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  or,  failing 
\  that,  by  "  good  employers."  No  benefit  shall  be 
^  paid  where  the  cause  of  xmemployment  is  misconduct 
N  or  a  trade  dispute.  "  Insurance  officers "  shall  be 
appointed  to  test  claims.  The  workman  may  appeal 
to  a  "  court  of  referees  "  (representatives  equally  of 
employers  and  employees  and  a  chairman  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade).  If  their  decision  is  not 
accepted  by  the  insurance  officer,  appeal  may  be  to 
an  "  mnpire  "  appointed  for  last  resort. 

Of  special  interest  are  certain  novel  moralizing  or 
preventive  measures  of  the  act.  It  is  obvious  that 
constancy  of  employment  of  many  men  is  the  first  con- 

>  TbotbeMtbiiiexplioH,  itointenikmiiele«rlythaltlielia>orezo^^ 
worked  into  ite  administimtive  mAohinery.    See  National  Ineuranoe  Bill,  Part  U* 
Egplanatory  Memorandum;  London,  1911,  od.  6001.  p.  4. 
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dition  of  decasualization  —  reducing  the  casual  fringe. 
For  every  workman  for  whom  45  contributions  have 
heea  paid  during  the  year,  the  employer  may  claim 
refund  of  one-third  of  the  portion  paid  by  him  (the 
employer).  The  refund  will  still  be  allowed  if  through 
the  labor  exchange  two  or  more  employers  together 
keep  the  same  person  employed  for  45  weeks.  No 
analogous  provision  is  made  for  the  workman,  prob- 
ably because  it  would  introduce  a  non-industrial 
incentive  for  the  workman's  loyalty.  But  the  work- 
man whose  fitness  has  maintained  him  in  emplojrment 
whether  with  one  employer  or  many,  to  such  effect 
that  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  has  drawn  in  benefits  less 
than  the  share  of  his  wages  he  has  contributed,  may 
receive  back  the  excess  of  his  payments  with  interest. 
This  seems  an  admirable  device  for  rewarding  work- 
people of  superior  industrial  quality.  It  means  that 
the  real  burden  of  caring  for  the  individuals  on  whom 
the  incidence  of  unemployment  falls  most  promptly 
will  rest  mainly  on  those  individuals,  on  the  employers 
in  general,  and  on  the  State.  A  third  measure  pro- 
vides that  where  an  employer,  instead  of  discharging 
anybody,  employs  all  on  short  time,  no  contribution 
will  for  the  time  be  demanded  either  for  the  employer 
or  as  deductions  from  wages.  In  mining,  and  to  a 
lesB  extent  in  the  textile  trades,  short  time  has  often 
been  resorted  to,^  but  it  is  not  feasible  for  all  industries. 
Lastly,  if  the  insurance  ofiScer  believes  that  defective 
skill  or  knowledge  can  be  remedied  by  technical  in- 
struction, he  may  draw  upon  the  Fund  to  provide  such 
instruction;  but  of  course  it  must  appear  that  less 
mon^  will  probably  be  needed  in  that  case  than  if 
benefits  are  paid.' 

>  Of.  Chapauui  and  Hallsworth,  Uiiemploymeni  in  LanoMhire,  MancbeatT,  1900, 
pp.  45-69. 

a  This  importaai  dauae  waa  added  in  CommiUee.  See  SUnding  Committee  B, 
Fowth  Day'fl  ProeeedinBi,  pp.  301-314. 
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In  interesting  ways  the  trade  unions  are  utilized. 
Where  a  trade  union  itself  provides  unemployed 
benefit,  it  may  increase  its  disbursements,  by  pasring 
out  the  benefits  of  the  insurance  system.  To  it  will 
then  be  repaid  out  of  the  Unemployment  Fund  this 
supplementary  portion;  with  the  proviso,  for  pro- 
tection, that  in  no  case  shall  the  supplement  exceed 
three-quarters  the  amount  the  imion  itself  pays. 

In  connection  with  the  unions  there  is  grafted  upon 
the  compulsory  insurance  scheme — which  is  not  unlike 
the  sickness  insurance,  and  so,  ulteriorly,  the  German 
system  —  a  series  of  provisions  for  voluntary  insur- 
ance imitated  from   the  so-called  "  Ghent  system.''^ 
The  characteristic  is  a  public  subsidy  to  unions  paying 
xmemployed   benefit,    proportioned   to   the   amoimts 
they  pay.    This  principle,  applied  by  numerous  Bel- 
gian   and    other    cities,    has    been    incorporated    in 
national  legislation  by  Denmark  and  Norway.    Its 
limitation  is  that  workers  who  are  not  union  members 
—  chiefly  the  unskilled  —  miss  the  advantage  of  the 
subsidy.    Norway  is   exceptional   in   providing   that 
to  get  the  subsidy  unions  must  admit  any  applicant 
to  insurance  membership  at  least.     Such   insurance 
systems  have  had  marked  success.    To  unions  not 
in  the  insured  trades,  paying  out-of-work  benefit,  the 
Lloyd  George  act  will  repay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one-sixth   of  the  amount  expended   on   out-of-work 
benefit.    Probably  the  subsidy  will  lead  in  England, 
as  it  has  led  elsewhere,  to  greater  eflfort  on  the  part 
of  the  unions  to  insure  themselves.     It   should  be 
added  that  the  subsidy  is  to  be  granted,  so  as  not  to 
discriminate,  to    unions    within    the    insured    trades 
also. 

>  Its  author  hM  objected  to  thk  term,  beeeuae  at  Ghent  penons  not  in  trade  oaioM 
were  also  prorided  for. 
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IV.  Ultekiob  Effects 

Are  there  seeds  of  destruction  in  the  Lloyd  George 
act  ?  Will  experience  prove  the  skeptical  right  ?  Will 
some  day,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  evidence  be  clear 
that  National  Insurance  is  the  all-pervading  cancer 
destroying  the  vitals  of  the  State  —  as  a  German 
critic  held  recently  of  the  German  system  ? 

In  a  realm  so  new  one  can  only  speculate.  Assuredly 
the  mutations  of  society  oflFer  today  no  more  inviting 
field  for  speculation  than  the  probable  eflfects  of  in- 
surance schemes.  Enough  that  is  tangible  can  be 
grasped  to  bring  results  not  wholly  imconvincing. 

One  needful  factor  in  a  state  insurance  scheme  is 
economy  of  organization.  At  the  cost  of  certain 
inequalities  among  the  insured,  the  British  act  pro- 
vides a  machinery  unprecedentedly  simple.  The  flat 
rate  of  contribution,  the  high  minimum  of  mem- 
bership in  the  approved  societies,  the  virtually  single 
type  of  society,  supplemented  by  a  simple  state  and 
local  organization,  sdl  these  point  to  economy.  The 
German  stamp  sjrstem,  copied  even  by  France  and 
now  by  England  because  it  seems  indispensable, 
has  not  in  Germany  created  a  high  cost  of  administra- 
tion. In  1908  sickness  insurance  cost  as  to  adminis- 
tration $.35  a  member  in  Germany,  equal  to  5.25 
per  cent  of  the  year's  expenditures.*  A  state  organiza- 
tion of  medical  service  is  no  unnatural  consequence 
in  an  era  of  public  health  boards,  general  hospitals, 
factory  doctors,  and  insurance  company  doctors;  it 
merely  insists  to  the  full  on  the  economies  of  com- 
bination. 

But  are  not  the  economies  of  combination  over- 
whelmed by  special  losses  when  medical  service  is 

*  Tweatr-fonrth  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  ConunlHioMr  of  Labor,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1287, 

isa 
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part  of  an  insurance  system  ?  The  question  is  most 
serious.  Idleness  and  part  pay  are  not  always  an 
inconvenient  alternative  to  work  at  full  wages.  In 
the  piurely  mutual  friendly  societies  malingering  is 
a  parasite  that  only  resolute  management  can  controL 
In  German  employers-aided  insurance  it  is  a  more 
dangerous  foe;  the  strange  institution  of  the  paid 
visitor  has  in  some  places  been  resorted  to  and,  we 
are  told,  without  encountering  ill-will!  Many  per- 
sons believe  that  malingering  is  the  whole  or  main 
cause  of  the  increase  in  number  of  average  cases  of 
sickness  and  days  of  sickness  per  year  in  Grermany. 
Other  causes  are  given;  the  inclusion  of  diseases  not 
formerly  included  (those  arising  in  misconduct),  the 
doubling  of  the  period  in  which  sickness  benefit  may 
be  paid,  a  heightened  concern  for  less  serious  attacks 
of  illness  previously  passed  in  neglect. 

Another  cause  for  the  increase  in  sickness,  here 
tentatively  ui^ed,  seems  to  have  escaped  attention. 
It  is  probably  one  which  every  insurance  system  must 
contemplate,  even  if  much  preventive  activity  is 
undertaken.  ''  The  sickness-rates  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,"  it  is  said  (as  evidence  of  malingering), 
''  go  steadily  up,  notwithstanding  that  the  death 
rate,  which  usually  measures  the  amount  of  real  dis- 
ease, is  falling  among  the  Friendly  Society  member- 
ship as  among  the  population  at  large."^  The  same 
antithesis  is  pointed  out  for  Germany:  "in  contrast 
with  the  increase  in  sickness  rates,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  death-rates."  <  One  must  ask:  does 
the  death  rate  infallibly  run  parallel  to  the  rate 
of  real  sickness  ?    A  very  high  death   rate  means 

>  S.  and  B.  Webb:  op.  eit..  p.  167. 

*  I.  G.  Gibbon:  Inmnnoe  Acalnst  Sioknets  and  InTalidlty  and  Old  Ace  in  QenBaajr. 
)  Journal,  June,  1011,  p.  101. 
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usually  that  infant  mortality  is  great;  it  is  less  con- 
clusive of  the  sickness  of  adults.  A  very  low  death 
rate  means  (in  a  population  unaffected  by  migration) 
that  most  people  bom  live  to  old  age.  Now  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  among  our  civilized  coimtries  infant 
mortality  has  declined  and  that  for  every  age  group 
the  expectation  of  life  has  increased.  This  need  not 
signify  that  there  is  less  sickness  per  person,  but 
perhi4)s  only  that  advanced  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  and  skill  have  succeeded  in  getting  more 
people  past  crises  than  before.  Phjrsicians  constantly 
tell  us,  of  some  notable  person,  that  with  present 
medical  ways  he  would  not  have  died  when  he  did. 
Excision  of  the  appendix,  for  example,  has  saved 
countless  persons  from  death.  For  nearly  every 
serious  disease  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  relative 
to  the  nmnber  of  cases  of  ilhiess  has  been  extraordinary. 
Has  there  been  less  real  sickness  ?  Of  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  typhoid,  the  epidemic  diseases  especially, 
there  has  been  much  less.  Here  preventive  medicine 
has  triumphed  signally.  Pneumonia  and  cancer  have 
i^parently  been  increasing,  and  the  death  rates  from 
them,  too.  Appendicitis  is  probably  not  less  frequent 
than  it  was.  It  is  doubtful  if  phthisis  is  less,  tho 
fewer  cases  lead  to  death.  The  sexual  diseases  con- 
tinue wide^read.  Minor  ailments  are  onmipresent. 
"  Once  you  penetrate  beneath  conventional  acquaint- 
ance there  will  almost  invariably  be  found  some 
functional  impairment  of  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  or 
bladder;  or  d}rspepsia,  gastritis,  jaundice,  gallstones, 
constipation,  diarrhea;  or  insomnia,  neurasthenia, 
nervousness,  neuritis,  neuralgia,  sick  headache;  or 
tonsilitis,  bronchitis,  hay  fever,  catarrh,  grip,  colds, 
sore  throat;  or  rupture,  hernia,  phlebitis,  skin  erup- 
tion;   or  rheumatism,   lumbago,    gout,    obesity;    or 
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decayed  teeth,  baldness,  deafness,  eye  ailment,  spinal 
curvature,  lameness,  broken  bones,  dislocations,  sprains, 
bruises,  cuts,  bums,  or  other  troubles/'  ^  These 
illnesses  are  ''  real "  enough.  Some  we  do  not  know 
how  to  prevent.  Some  we  do  not  care  to  prev^it 
directly,  but  they  are  points  of  weakness  and  may 
lead  to  more  serious  and,  from  the  new  point  of  view, 
unpreventable  diseases.  Nearly  every  patient  whom 
doctors  save  from  death  retains  a  locus  minoris  re- 
sistentiae.  Many  diseases  would  require  miracles 
of  well-ordered  lives  to  prevent.  No  smallpox  tactics 
suffice.  They  come  with  urban  inhabitation  and 
the  excitement  and  joys  of  urban  living.  They  come 
with  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  civilized  life, 
with  means  taken  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  and  means 
taken  to  maintain  social  position.  They  will  always 
depend  upon  the  most  human  of  traits,  the  B5hm- 
Bawerkian  assessment  of  present  goods  above  future 
goods.  With  more  people  not  only  living  in  cities, 
but  living  and  working  and  playing  indoors,  there 
may  be  a  decreasing  hardiness  of  fibre  in  the  individ- 
ual and  an  increasing  sensitiveness  that  makes  for 
disease. 

The  case  is  not  without  its  compensations.  With 
medical  aid  we  survive  to  later  years.  Statistics 
universally  show  greater  morbidity  with  advancing 
years.  More  of  us  live  to  the  years  of  morbidity. 
We  are  willing  to  be  sick  once  of  tener  next  year  and 
two  weeks  longer  next  year  than  last,  if  in  return  we 
may  be  well  for  nine  tenths  of  next  year.  This  is  true, 
not  "  despite "  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate,  but 
as  a  means  to  the  decrease.  Statistics  to  be  sure  show 
both  in  Germany  and  England,  a  somewhat  increased 

X  I.  Fiahsr:  Report  on  National  Vitality  (Bulletin  of  the  Committee  of  One  HaD> 
dred  on  National  Health).  Washington,  1900,  p.  88. 
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morbidity  for  the  middle  and  early  age  groups  too. 
Apart  from  the  general  influences  described  that  make 
ilfaiess  more  frequent,  is  it  not  true  for  these  years, 
as  it  clearly  is  for  later  ones,  that  survival  where  once 
death  would  have  followed  disease  may  leave  mdivid- 
uals  more  than  normally  susceptible  to  fresh  illness  ? 
Just  how  important  this  factor  is  I  shall  not  venture 
to  say.* 

An  economic  factor  deserves  mention.  So  far  as 
a  population  includes  persons  whose  standards  of 
living  are  low,  who  marry  early  and  have  many  chil- 
dren, insurance  will  for  them  avail  little.  Nay,  it 
may  intensify  the  competition  for  life:  maternity 
b^iefit  invites  to  the  new  struggle,  sickness  treatment 
posti)ones  the  death  that  might  end  the  struggle. 
In  another  direction  the  consequences  of  the  act,  as 
r^ards  births,  will  be  more  significant.  When  addi- 
tional benefits  are  extended  to  the  worker's  dependents, 
or  when  sickness  or  imemployment  pay  contributes 
to  maintain  children  in  health  (as  it  certainly  will), 
the  death  rate  of  children  will  tend  to  decline.  Corre- 
spondingly the  births  in  such  families  will  be  fewer. 
For  the  workman  whose  standard  of  living  includes 
a  family  of  five  will  be  less  likely  to  have  to  make  good 
by  further  procreation  a  loss  by  death.  With  the 
rapid  acceptance  by  the  working  classes  of  means  of 
voluntary  restriction  of  births,  this  consequence  of 
the  act  may  be  far-reaching. 

The  Lloyd  George  Act  presupposes  the  correctness 
of  a  principle  of  action  which  is  still  mooted.  Both 
its  sickness  and  unemployment  provisions  embody 
what  may  be  designated  the  minimum-wage  principle. 
The   contributions   of  employers  and  the  State  will 

*  See  in  eonneetion  wHh  this  paragraph  tlia  diecnm  in  8.  and  B.  Webb,  op.  eit., 
p.  S17,  ahowlng  the  rtalnc  rates  of  slekneas  by  ate  groups. 
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only  in  part  come  out  of  wages.  It  is  striking  that  the 
income-tax  minimum  of  £160  is  the  maximum  income 
for  an  insurable  person  not  a  manual  worker.  To  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  given,  from  him  that  hath  shall 
be  taken  away.  Taxes  contributed  indirectly  by  in- 
sured persons  certainly  amount  to  less  than  half  the 
public  income.  The  employers'  contribution  cannot 
all  be  shifted  to  wages.  Largely  therefore  the  pros- 
perous must  subsidize  the  indigent.  The  weak  will 
survive.  The  disproportion  with  the  strong  may  in- 
crease. The  hope  is  that  the  nation  will  gain  because 
the  poor,  cared-f or,  will  become  stronger  industrial  and 
social  citizens.  Malthus  would  have  been  skeptical. 
Yet  nations  have  shown  themselves  capable  in  the  last 
century  of  raising  their  plane  of  living. 

More  serious  may  be  the  moral  menace.  Even  if 
some  of  the  state's  and  employer's  burden  is  shifted 
to  the  workmen,  the  form  of  insurance  remains  that 
of  a  great  subsidy.  The  worker  is  getting  not  only  a 
quid  pro  quo  but  a  quid  pro  nihilo.  When  the  worker 
ceases  to  support  the  State  and  the  State  supports  the 
worker,  in  President  Cleveland's  phrase,  trouble  may 
come.  How  Herbert  Spencer  would  have  been  dis- 
heartened by  this  latest  confusion  of  the  ''  law  of  the 
state  "  and  the  "  law  of  the  family  "!  The  question 
of  malingering  sinks  to  secondary  significance.  Mul- 
titudinous daoigers  are  predicted  to  follow  reliance 
upon  the  State:  loss  of  initiative,  independence,  bold- 
ness, persistence,  industry.  Nay,  these  qualities  are 
even  now  deficient  —  how  can  insurance  implant 
them  ?  Are  we  not  again  in  one  of  these  eras  when 
men  think  only  of  reforming  the  State  and  not  of 
reforming  themselves?  Eloquently  in  the  last  pages 
of  his  monumental  work,  Charles  Booth,  tracing  the 
chief  needs  of  the  people  of  London,  held  greater 
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individiial  responsibility  to  be  a  leading  one;  yet  the 
largsses  of  the  State  were  then  more  spare  than  they 
are  now,  and  will  be. 

Those  who  hold  that  all  manly  qualities  are  bom 
of  the  struggle  and  that  the  greater  the  struggle  the 
finer  the  qualities,  will  view  with  r^ret  the  English 
insurance  system.  They  point  out  that  the  poison 
(rf  the  peace  movement  is  aheady  that  it  provides  no 
moral  equivalent  for  war.  With  open  arms  they 
"welcome  each  rebuff  that  turns  earth's  smoothness 
rough." 

Are  they  right  ?  Their  critics  say:  "  If  terror  be  an 
incentive  to  thrift,  surely  the  penalties  of  the  system 
which  we  have  abandoned  ought  to  have  stimulated 
thrift  as  much  as  anything  could  have  been  stimulated 
in  this  world.  The  mass  of  the  laboring  poor  have 
known  that  unless  they  made  provision  for  their  old 
age  betimes  they  would  perish  miserably  in  the  work- 
house. Yet  they  have  made  no  provision."^  Again, 
''the  incalculable  risk  of  a  prolonged  depression  of 
trade  ...  is  one  the  exposure  to  which  of  the  individ- 
ual workman  does  little  but  harm.  Such  a  risk  is 
too  much  beyond  his  powers  of  foresight,  and  also  too 
great  in  magnitude  ...  to  exercise  any  appreciable 
effect  in  stimulating  self-help,  while  the  liability  to 

I  see  all  his  savings  swept  away  in  a  few  weeks  by  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  employment  which  he  can  do  nothing 
to  avoid  is  a  demoralising  risk  acting  on  his  character 

I  precisely  like  the  liability  to  earthquake  or  other 
cataclysm,  and  discouraging  to  .  .  .  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  habits  of  providence."  ^  And 
again,  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  thrift  is 

!  >  W.  CSiiirohill,  op.  dt.  p.  309;  the  paaaace  is  from  an  addrefli  spoken  tX  Dundee, 

Oelober,  1906. 

*  H.  UeweDjm  Smith,  op.  ett..  p.  11. 
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caused  only  by  fear;  it  springs  from  hope  as  well  as 
from  fear;  where  there  is  no  hope,  be  sure  there  will 
be  no  thrift.''^ 

With  an  important  reservation,  these  views  may  be 
held  pertinent.  The  reservation  is  that  the  nation 
which  adopts  an  insiutmce  system  must  be  a  democratic 
nation.  Slaves  and  the  downtrodden,  those  doomed 
to  stay  alwa3rs  where  they  are,  will  dissipate  a  gift  and, 
so  far  as  not  prevented,  will  refrain  from  arduous 
activity.  But  where  men  are  free  to  rise,  where  handi- 
caps of  birth  and  circumstance  can  be  broken  through, 
where  the  successive  rewards  of  successive  valuable 
activities  are  always  paid  in  position  or  cash,  there  men 
will  strive  to  rise.  These  things  lacking,  national  in- 
surance becomes  an  instrument  to  atrophy  and  decay. 
The  same  things  present,  the  competition  of  men  among 
men  is  merely  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.  The  elevation 
of  the  race  from  barbarism  to  civilization  has  been 
one  long  process  of  losmg  some  modes  of  competition 
and  acquiring  new  modes.  Once  the  struggle  for  life 
ruled  brutally;  that  greatly  abated  or  softened,  the 
struggle  for  better  living  becomes  among  modem 
peoples  the  stronger  passion.  We  are  not  so  far 
away  from  the  old  days  but  that  checks  and  hedges 
are  needful  to  steer  our  coxurse  through  insurance,  but 
of  democracy  we  have  a  greater  measure  than  hitherto 
and  we  think  we  shall  have  a  still  greater  measure  in 
the  future. 

Robert  F.  Foerster. 

Habvabd  Univbbsitt. 

>  W.  Churohill,  op.  dt.,  p.  909. 
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The  bias  in  favor  of  "  psychological "  economics 
has  found  its  perfect  expression  in  a  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  agio  theory  of  interest.  The  much  ques- 
tioned ''technical  superiority  of  present  goods,"  the 
"objective"  factor  in  Bohm-Bawerk's  formulation, 
has  been  eliminated.  Of  the  "  causes "  of  interest 
there  remain  only  the  subjective  factors,  as  a  careless 
but  convenient  usage  permits  us  to  call  the  supposed 
desires  and  valuations  of  the  consiuner.  The  agio 
theory  has  thus  become  what  Bohm-Bawerk  asserted 
it  to  be,  a  logical  development  of  the  Austrian  theory 
of  value.  As  such  it  describes  the  "  economic  man," 
comparing  utilities  not  only  of  goods  in  the  present 

818 
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and  immediate  future,  but  of  the  prospective  goods 
of  years  to  come.  Interest  becomes  a  problem  in 
"  subjective  value."  But  is  such  a  solution  of  the 
"vexed  problem"  possible?  And  if  not,  in  what 
direction  should  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  rate 
of  capitalist  income  proceed  ? 

To  one  not  altogether  under  the  spell  of  the  ''  eco- 
nomic man "  and  his  utilitarian  calculus,  the  first 
impression  made  by  this  theory  is  that  of  remoteness 
from  all  the  more  obtrusive  facts  of  economic  life. 
Does  time-preference*  have  any  real  effect  in  the 
business  of  the  world  ?  We  may  admit  that  th^^ 
are  reasons  for  desiring  to  have  goods  at  one  time 
rather  than  at  another.  The  professorial  imagination 
has  found  no  difficulty  in  devising  occasions  for  com- 
paring present  with  futiu^  utilities,  for  forming  pref- 
erences and  noting  "  time-values."  But  such  mental 
exercises  are  of  no  importance,  unless  time-preference 
is  a  psychic  state  that  actually  enters  into  the  trans- 
actions out  of  which  interest  grows;  imless  it  jAsLys 
a  part  in  borrowing,  lending,  and  investing. 

Now  whatever  the  mental  states  of  the  investor 
may  be,  they  are  not  those  attributed  to  him  by  the 
time-preference  theory.  That  theory  suggests  a  post- 
ponement  of  consumption,  i.  e.  the  consiunption  at 
some  time  of  the  capital  which  has  been  saved  and 
invested.  It  formulates  a  comparison  between  a 
present  quantity  of  consimiable  goods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  equal  future  quantity  of  goods  in  addition 
to  the  interest,  on  the  other.  But  obviously,  investors 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  contemplate  consimiing  their  capital. 
The  capital  does  not  enter  into  both  terms  of  the 
comparison  between  present  and  future  sums.    What 

>  TliiM-i»refereiioe  Is  defined  by  Profeaeor  Irvlns  Flahar,  Rate  of  Interert,  p.  88. 
M  the  ezoe«  of  preeent  dealnbllitar  of  praeent  goodeover  the  present  deelrnbillty  of  en 
equal  nmount  of  futon  foods. 
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the  investor  does  is  to  compare  the  present  or  early 
eonsumptioii  of,  let  us  say,  one  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  goods  once  and  for  all,  with  the  later  consumption 
of  a  i>eniianent  annual  income  of  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
goods  obtainable  without  labor.  There  is  a  com- 
parisoni  indeed,  of  consumable  wealth  or,  if  you  will, 
of  "  psychic  income,"  or  utilities  of  goods;  but  it  is 
of  goods  or  income  appearing  imder  very  different 
conditions.  A  relatively  large  temporary  satisfaction 
of  desires  is  given  up;  a  permanent,  unlaborious 
recurrence  of  a  much  smaller  siun  is  gained.  The 
permanent  character  of  interest  income,  and  the  fact 
that  it  comes  without  labor  on  the  part  of  the  recipient, 
are,  to  the  capitalist,  the  significant  characteristics 
of  the  ^*  future  goods  "  he  purchases  by  means  of  his 
present  goods.  In  the  case  of  the  active  entrepreneur, 
as  distinguished  from  the  capitalist-lender,  the  cal- 
culations of  an  investment  are  slightly  different,  but 
equally  unfavorable  to  the  time-preference  concept. 
The  entrepreneur  also  hopes  to  get  an  income  as  a 
percentage  of  his  thousand  dollars,  but  looks  for  a 
higher  rate  than  the  capitalist;  he  looks  for  what, 
following  the  usage  of  the  classical  economists,  we 
may  call ''  profits  of  capital.''  To  him  the  important 
aspect  of  investment  is  the  fact  that  it  represents 
business  opportimity.  Neither  capitalist  nor  entre- 
preneur, however,  lets  a  future  capital  sum  enter  into 
comparison  with  present  goods. 

The  purposes  and  calculations  that  lead  up  to  and 
prevail  in  the  process  of  investment  are  not  those 
suggested  by  the  theory  under  consideration.  Time- 
preference  is  not  consciously  present.  Indirect  evi- 
dence, moreover,  that  estimates  of  time-value  are 
not  an  important  factor,  may  be  f oimd  by  considering 
the  rates  of  interest  on  loans  for  different  lengths  of 
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time.  If  any  part  were  played  by  a  comparison  of 
the  utility  or  value  of  the  capital  sums  loaned  and 
returned,  or  of  the  goods  these  sums  represent,  then 
the  longer  the  time  intervening  before  the  payment 
of  the  loan,  the  higher  the  agio  or  total  of  interest 
necessary  as  premium  on  present  goods,  or  discoimt 
of  the  distant  future  goods.  If  the  preference  for 
present  possession  grew  in  direct  ratio  with  the  length 
of  the  loan  period,  a  imiform  annual  rate  of  interest 
would  be  demanded  for  all  loans  of  equal  risk.  A 
thirty  year  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  instance, 
would  receive  six  times  as  many  annual  pajrments 
of  fifty  dollars,  as  a  five  year  loan.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  argued  that  if  time-preference  governs  the 
loan  market,  a  prospect  of  payment  at  a  very  distant 
date  would  call  for  a  higher  rate  of  discoimt  than  a 
short  period  loan,  that  if  a  five  year  loan  is  satisfied 
with  5  x$60,  a  thirty  year  loan  would  demand  30  xS60; 
preference  for  present  goods  and  sums  growing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  time  interval  before  the  final 
payment.  The  facts  of  the  loan  market,  however, 
do  not  fit  either  of  the  above  suppositions  as  to  the 
rate  of  growth  of  preference  for  present  possession 
with  increasing  remoteness  of  future  payments,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  fit  the  necessities  of  the  time-pref- 
erence theory.  Instead  of  a  rate  of  interest  on  long 
time  loans  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  that  on  short 
loans,  we  usually  have  a  lower  rate,  —  evidence  that 
an  undisturbed  annual  income  is  desired,  and  not  the 
return  of  the  whole  equivalent  of  the  "  present  goods  " 
invested. 

Another  weakness  of  the  time-preference  theory 
is  its  apparently  necessary  implication  of  an  exchange 
of  present  against  future  goods.  If  no  exchange  of 
this  kind  can  be  demonstrated  as  part  of  the  important 
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transactions  in  which  the  income  of  the  capitalist 
arises,  the  conceivable  influence  of  time-preference 
18  too  limited  to  afford  the  basis  of  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  interest.  Is  there  an  exchange  of  this  nature 
between  the  capitalist  as  lender,  and  the  entrepreneur 
as  borrower  7  The  former  gives  present  goods.  The 
latter,  however,  does  not  consume  them,  but  invests 
them  in  his  business.  Obviously,  both  capitalist 
and  entrepreneur  look  for  a  futiu^  return.  They 
share  in  the  profit  of  capital,  the  capitalist,  because 
free  of  risk  and  labor,  contenting  himself  with  a  part 
of  liie  profit  known  as  interest.  Interest  is  *'  com- 
muted profit."  ^  What  is  really  given  in  exchange, 
therefore,  is  not  consmnable  quantities  of  wealth  of 
different  dates,  but  different  means  and  conditions 
of  securing  income.  If  there  is  an  actual  exchange 
of  present  for  future  goods,  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  capitalistic  production  of  wealth,  apparently 
it  must  be  between  entrepreneur  and  laborer.  But 
no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  between  these 
two  parties  there  is  no  conscious  bargaining  over  any 
difference  in  value  due  to  the  time  that  must  elapse 
before  goods  become  available  for  consumption.  Was 
there  ever  a  laborer  conscious  of  a  rate  of  time-pref- 
erence 7  And  was  any  such  rate  ever  mentioned  in 
the  contest  between  trade-imion  and  employer  7  It 
b  a  safe  conclusion  that  in  the  wage-contract,  the  one 
business  relation  in  which  present  goods  appear  to  be 
given  for  future  goods  on  a  large  scale,  time-preference 
plays  no  perceptible  part  and  that  tiie  fiction  of  an 
exchange  of  time-values  leads  to  absurdities.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  concept  of  time- 
I^erence  with  its  necessary  implications  is  not  fruit- 
ful for  the  theory  of  interest.    It  may  have  some 

*  Hadky,  Eoonomtes,  p.  270. 
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value  in  the  apologetics  of  the  capitalist  system,  but 
for  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  source  and  rate 
of  capitalist  income,  it  has  too  little  relation  to  the 
actual  forces  at  work  in  the  industrial  world. 


II 

A  partial  concession  to  the  bias  in  favor  of  economic 
analysis  based  on  subjective  factors  is  the  abstinence 
theory  as  set  forth  by  those  who  make  it  part  of  a  dual 
explanation  of  interest,  assigning  to  abstinence  the 
regulation  of  the  supply  of  capital,  while  demimd  is 
traced  to  other  sources.  As  an  accoimt  of  the  psy- 
chology of  investment,  it  is  not  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  time-preference  or  agio  theory. 
To  some  writers,  it  is  true,  the  two  theories  seem 
indistinguishable.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  for- 
mulate the  abstinence  theory  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  erroneous  appearance  of  an  exchange  of  a  present 
capital  (C),  against  a  lump  sum  C  +  i  (i  representing 
interest).  The  exchange  may  be  taken  to  be  that  of 
C  against  a  series  —  i,  i,  i,  i  —  of  regularly  recurrent 
siuns. 

The  theory  has  not  escaped  criticism.  The  doubts 
expressed  by  different  writers  as  to  whether  the  con- 
nection between  the  movements  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  saving  and  abstinence, 
is  that  assumed  by  this  theory,  have  not  been  entirely 
disposed  of.  They  make  it  appear  at  least  questionable 
whether  abstinence  acts  in  such  a  uniform  manner  as 
to  allow  any  valid  generalization. 

The  objection  that  the  large  capital  accumulations 
of  the  rich  are  subject  to  no  cost  of  abstinence,  was 
apparently  met  by  limiting  the  significance  of  absti- 
nence to  the  marginal  saver.    But  this  answer  is  not 
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conclusive.  It  was  not  proved  by  the  adherents  of 
the  theory  that  abstmential  savmgs  are  of  sufficient 
amount  to  be  in  any  way  regulative  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  No  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  the 
capital  that  comes  without  abstinence  may  not,  with 
its  larger  volume  and  more  rapid  changes,  leave  the 
tendencies  and  effects  of  abstinential  savings  a  purely 
secondary  movement,  of  imperceptible  influence  on 
the  actual  rate  of  capitalistic  income.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  conception  of  the  rate  of  interest  as  a 
"supply  price/'  inducing  more  or  less  marginal 
saving  as  it  moves  upward  or  downward,  is  essential 
to  an  imderstanding  of  how  the  rate  is  kept  within 
certain  limits.  It  may  be  held  that  the  savings  which 
rbe  and  fall  with  the  rate  in  such  manner  as  to  bring 
the  interest  rate  to  a  point  of  equilibrium,  are  savings 
taken  out  of  interest  and  profit,  rather  than  out  of 
wages  and  salaries.  They  rise  and  fall,  not  because 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  inducement  or  "  reward  " 
hdd  out  to  the  saver,  but  because  of  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  income  out  of  which  savings  are  made. 
Assume  the  standard  of  living  to  remain  unchanged 
among  the  classes  whose  income  is  large  enough  to 
make  saving  habitual  and  continuous,  and  a  change 
in  the  volume  of  saving  easily  follows  a  correiq>ond- 
ing  change  in  the  volume  of  income.  There  is  no 
searching  of  heart  and  of  pocket-book  to  see  whether 
some  anticipated,  tho  uncertain  percentage,  offers 
sufficient  reward  for  the  pangs  of  abstinence.  The 
dubious  implication  of  the  abstinence  theory  is  that 
a  little  more  or  less  of  calculating  abstention  from 
consumption  makes  a  great  difference,  and  that  the 
prime  factor  in  bringing  things  to  an  equilibrium  is 
a  mental  occupation  with  a  future  fact,  t.  e.  with  an 
anticipated  reward.    The  moving  fact,  on  the  contrary, 
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is  one  that  belongs  to  the  past  raliier  than  to  the  future, 
the  fact  of  increase  or  decrease  of  income.  And  the  ob- 
jective fact  of  increased  or  decreased  income  may  exert 
a  r^ulative  effect  on  the  supply  of  capital  without 
involving  subjective  factors,  t.  e.  without  calculation 
of  what  is  lost  or  gained  by  saving  and  investment. 
Let  spending  go  on  at  a  given  rate,  and  saving^ 
be  what  is  left  unspent.  Then  a  rise  or  fall  of  money 
income  means  an  equal  rise  or  fall  of  this  unspent 
residuum.  It  is  not  necessary,  liierefore,  to  refer  to 
psychic  factors,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  those  regulative  movements  in  the 
supply  of  capital  which  check  the  fluctuations  of  the 
interest  rate. 

Moreover  the  accumulations  that  come  out  of  large 
incomes  of  profit  and  interest  are  the  only  savings 
which  can  change  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  volume 
to  be  decisive.  They  are  at  once  affected  by  every 
change  in  the  rate  of  profit  and  interest,  while  the 
savings  made  with  reference  to  an  anticipated  rate 
change  too  slowly  to  have  any  perceptible  influence. 
The  effect  of  the  latter  can  at  most  be  a  tendency,  — 
a  tendency  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  effect  of  the 
larger  and  swifter  voliune  of  those  savings  which 
change  merely  because  income  has  changed.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  whether,  except  in  periods  of 
unusual  stability  of  the  interest  rate,  the  prevailing 
rate  is  ever  one  that  just  compensates  the  mRrgimiJ 
saver's  cost  of  abstinence.  And  when  this  happens, 
it  is  not  because  the  marginal  savers  have  helped  to 
make  the  rate  what  it  is,  but  because  they  have  ad- 
justed themselves  to  existing  conditions.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  induced  savings,  those  made  wiUi 

>  The  word  aeaumtlaiioH  rathfer  than  the  word  **  MYlnc  "  aliould  perhaps  be  used 
In  thle  eonaectloii,  aa  leai  oonnotattve  of  thousht  and  effort. 
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reference  to  a  given  rate  of  prospective  reward,  the 
savings  which  the  abstinence  theory  places  in  the 
eenter  of  the  stage,  have  so  little  influence  on  capital 
aocumulation  and  the  rate  of  capitalistic  gain,  that  a 
general  theory  of  interest  is  warranted  in  disregarding 
their  existence.  Even  if  the  abstinence  theorists 
have  correctly  analyzed  their  origin  and  action,  — 
a  matter  of  some  doubt,  —  these  calculated  abstinential 
savings  are,  to  the  extent  of  their  tenuous  being,  a  mere 
q>iphenomenon  of  our  modem  economic  system. 
'Hiey  are  not  of  sufficient  significance  to  find  a  place 
in  a  general  theory,  and  contribute  practically  nothing 
to  liie  determination  of  the  existing  rate  of  interest. 

For  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  which  rise 
and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  income,  the  prime 
factor  or  determinant  of  changing  rates  of  accumula- 
tion 18  the  amoxmt  of  income  out  of  which  savings  are 
made.  In  our  description  of  these  accumulations  as 
an  unspent  residuum  of  income  we  have  assumed, 
however,  a  certain  quantity  of  expenditiu^  or  standard 
of  living.  This  expenditiu^  constitutes  a  limiting 
(actor  to  the  quantity  of  capital  accumulation,  and 
the  abstinence  theorist  may  argue  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  standard  of  expenditure  involves 
some  comparison  or  calculation  of  the  relative  utility 
of  spending  and  of  saving.  Now  the  occurrence  of 
occasional  meditations  upon  the  relative  utility  of 
saving  and  of  spending  may  be  granted,  and  also  their 
effect  on  the  formation  of  a  standard  of  living.  But 
it  is  denied  that  for  the  class  of  savers  under  considera- 
tion the  prospect  of  any  given  rate  of  return  enters 
into  the  attractions  of  saving  or  accumulating  capital. 
To  be  sure,  expected  returns  of  some  kind  on  invest- 
ment constitute  an  inducement  to  saving,  a  support 
of  the  habit  of  saving,  a  general  reason  for  saving  at 
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all.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  different  rates  of 
prospective  return  directly  determine  the  amount  of 
saving.  The  implication  of  the  abstinence  theory, 
that  prospective  rates  of  return  have  this  determin- 
ing effect,  has  never  been  more  than  an  improved 
assumption.  Moreover,  such  considerations  of  the 
attractions  of  saving  as  may  affect  the  standard  of 
expenditures  are  occasional,  and  do  not  come  in 
response  to  every  change  in  the  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  legitimate,  therefore,  to  r^ard  the  standard  of 
living  as  a  relatively  fixed  factor  and  to  account  for 
changes  in  the  rate  of  capital  accumulation  as  result- 
ing primarily  and  directly  from  changes  in  the  volume 
of  income. 

If  the  view  just  presented  gives  a  substantially 
true  picture  of  what  takes  place  in  the  modem  world 
of  capital  accumulation  and  investment,  we  need  not 
look  to  the  abstinence  theory,  nor  to  any  theory  based 
primarily  on  "  subjective  "  factors,  for  an  explanation 
of  the  rate  of  capitalistic  income.  It  may  be  granted 
that  there  are  subjective  factors,  and  that  theoreti- 
cally they  have  some  effect  on  capital  and  its  rate  of 
return.  The  direction  and  character  of  that  effect 
are  doubtful.  But  the  obviously  important  facts  are 
objective  in  their  nature;  and  to  these  our  attention 
may  now  be  directed. 

Ill 

In  studying  the  objective  factors  of  the  process  of 
capitalistic  production  and  distribution,  we  cannot 
escape  consideration  of  the  productivity  theory  of 
interest.  It  has  taken  on  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  it  operates  with  a  conception  of 
capital  as  a  group  of  concrete  goods  used  as  instru- 
ments of  production.    A  number  of  objections  have 
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been  urged  against  it,  the  most  serious  being  that  the 
vahie  of  capital  goods  which  it  assumes  as  known 
cannot  be  determined  independently  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  In  trying  to  account  for  the  rate  of  interest, 
it  moves  in  a  circle.  This  objection  has  been  stated 
80  frequently  and  so  well,  that  it  requires  no  further 
discussion.  Another  weakness  of  the  theory  is  its 
failure  to  take  account  of  certain  important  interest- 
yielding  investments.  The  entrepreneur  expects  to 
gain  at  least  the  rate  of  interest  from  all  of  his 
business  outlays;  not  only  from  what  he  spends  for 
"capital  goods/'  but  also  from  his  expenditures  for 
labor.  The  productivity  theory,  in  restricting  capital 
to  concrete  instnunents  and  materials,  says  nothing 
about  the  interest  earned  by  the  employer's  pay-roll. 
Its  conception  of  capital  is  too  narrow. 

These  shortcomings  of  the  popular  form  of  the 
theory  raise  the  question  whether  the  source  of  trouble 
may  not  be  a  failure  to  consider  the  fundamental 
character  of  capitalistic  production.  The  restricted 
concept  of  capital  limits  the  view  to  one  s^ment  of 
the  long  process  of  production.  In  asking  what  is 
added  to  the  product  by  the  use  of  a  given  capital 
good,  the  productivity  theory  fixes  attention  on  one 
of  the  later  stages  of  the  process  of  production  and 
fails  to  go  back  to  the  b^inning  of  the  process.  It 
proceeds,  in  the  language  of  Bdhm-Bawerk,  as  if  the 
ciq)ital  had  dropped  from  heaven.  If,  however,  we 
broaden  the  concept  of  capital,  and  include  every 
dass  of  instrument  connected  with  productive  in- 
dustry, and  if  we  view  the  process  of  production  not 
by  detached  portions,  but  as  a  whole,  a  productivity 
theory  of  any  kind  becomes  impossible.  In  the  view 
of  the  productive  process  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that 
we  have  nothing  before  us  but  human  labor  acting 
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upon  the  physical  world.    There  is  no  capital  as  a 
distinct  productive  factor.    The  investment  of  capi- 
talist and  entrepreneur,  the  use  of  capital  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  is  nothing  but 
a  special  way  of  appljdng  labor,  the  ^'  round-about,'' 
indirect,   capitalistic  way.    And  while    nothing    but 
labor  is  used,  nothing  is  paid  out  by  the  entrepren^jr 
in  his  business,  nothing  is  ''invested,"  that  is  not 
looked  upon  as  capital.    Entrepreneurs  as  a  class, 
however,  pay  out  nothing  but  wages.^    It  is  only 
between  members  of  the  class  of  entrepreneurs,  be- 
tween those  in  control  of  the  different  segments  of 
the  process  of  production  of  any  commodity,  that 
payments  are  made  for  anything  that  is  not  labor. 
The  purchase  and  sale  of  the  products  of  labor,  which, 
as  "intermediate  goods,"  are  necessary  in  making 
consumable   goods,   are   a   purely   intra-class   affair. 
As  such,  these  transactions  are  only  a  method  of  divid- 
ing up  the  investment  and  the  gains  of  capital  in  an 
extended  process.    In  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
process  of  production,  there  are,  therefore,  no  separate 
outlays  for  labor  and  for  capital.    How,  then,  can 
one  distinguish  a  separate  "  product  of  capital ''  ? 
How  trace  any  such  connection  between  product  and 
the  return  of  capital  as  would  justify  us  in  formulating 
a  productivity  theory  ? 

IV 

Oiu*  hasty  examination  of  some  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  theories  points,  in  the  main,  to  n^ative 
conclusions.  Considerations  of  space  forbid  a  review 
of  other  theories  and  variants  of  theories.  But  perhaps 
enough  of  criticism  has  been  given  to  prepare  for  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  before  us 
and  the  data  necessary  to  its  solution. 

t  Setttng  Mlda  tend  not  and  Unt. 
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To  make  income  appear  as  interest,  it  must  be 
ocpressed  as  a  proportion  or  percentual  rate.  Profit 
oi  capital,  too,  is  a  rate.  If  it  were  not  calculable  in 
thn  form,  the  entrepreneur  would  not  know  what  to 
bid,  in  his  bargain  with  the  capitalist,  and  the  capi- 
talist would  be  ignorant  of  the  business  value  of  what 
he  had  to  offer.  Let  the  rate  of  income  (whether 
interest  or  profit)  be  represented  by  R,  the  income 
by  I,  the  capital  by  C.    Then 

I  =CR. 

A  fourth  quantity  of  importance  to  the  theory  of 
interest,  the  gross  income,  is  given  in  the  equation 
r  =  I  +  C. 

It  will  suffice  to  know  two  of  the  quantities  given 
in  the  above  equations,  in  order  to  calculate  the  re- 
maining two.  The  theory  of  interest  need  not,  there- 
fore, e3q>lain  the  quantitative  determination  of  more 
than  two  of  the  four  quantities.  These,  however, 
must  be  calculated  independently  of  the  other  two. 
To  derive  them  by  assuming  one  or  both  of  the  re- 
maining values,  and  then  to  turn  about  and  use  them 
in  accoimting  for  the  latter,  would  obviously  be  reason- 
ing in  a  circle. 

None  of  the  theories  so  far  examined  has  explained, 
or  appears  to  be  justified  in  assuming  as  accounted  for, 
more  than  one  quantity.  That  quantity  is  I'  (the 
gross  income),  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  product  in 
Uie  shape  of  consumable  goods,  of  a  completed  process 
of  production.  Its  physical  amount  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  technical  conditions  of  production, 
and  its  value  by  the  demand  of  the  market.  If, 
however,  I'  is  to  include  the  products  of  different 
stages  of  the  productive  process  —  producer's  goods 
as  well  as  consumer's  goods  —  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  without  bringing  in  one  of  the  other  three  values. 
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The  productivity  theory  aims  to  explain  R,  the 
rate,  by  showing  the  relation  between  C  and  either 
I  or  I\  It  must  therefore  account  for  the  value  of 
C,  the  capital,  and  at  liiat  point,  as  critics  have  shown, 
the  theory  breaks  down.  The  time-preference  and 
abstinence  theories  seek  liie  origin  of  R  in  subjective 
conditions.  But  the  time-preference  liieory  gives  a 
false  view  of  the  psychology  of  investment,  and  the 
abstinence  theory,  while  suggesting  factors  which 
may  have  some  influence  on  investment,  fails  to  prove 
that  those  factors  give  a  definite  quantitative  result, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  make  R  just  what  it  is. 

One  other  quantity  besides  I'  (taken  as  the  con- 
sumable product  of  a  completed  process)  must  be 
found.  The  attempts  to  find  an  independent  origin 
for  R  have  failed,  and  no  way  has  been  suggested  of 
computing  I  without  the  introduction  of  either  C  or 
R.  The  theory  of  the  income  of  capital  must,  there- 
fore, show  the  quantitative  determination  of  C.  No 
other  course  is  left.  T^th  C  determined,  as  well  as 
I',  the  minimum  of  data  needed  is  given.  But  C 
must  be  determined  independently  of  I  (the  income), 
and  of  R  (the  rate).  Furthermore,  as  there  appears 
to  be  no  way  of  deriving  C  from  I '  except  by  a  not 
permissible  use  of  either  R  or  I,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
a  necessity  of  theory  that  capital  (C)  be  accounted 
for  independently  of  the  other  values  with  which  the 
theory  of  interest  and  profit  has  to  reckon. 

What  is  capital?  If  we  view  the  production  of 
any  kind  of  consumable  good  as  a  whole,  and  disregard 
its  s^mentation  into  particular  industries,  we  see 
that  what  entrepreneurs  and  capitalists,  as  a  class, 
invest  is  just  wages,  nothing  more.  If  capital  be 
taken  to  mean  simply  wages,  and  wages  can  be  shown 
to  be  determined  independently  of  income  of  capital, 
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rate  of  profit  or  interest,  and  gross  income,  our  prob- 
lem is  solved.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  securing 
the  data  necessary  to  a  complete  theory  in  any  other 
way,  it  would  appear  worth  while  to  try  the  concept 
of  ci^ital  as  consisting  of  the  total  of  wages  and  see 
where  it  will  lead. 

To  the  thought  that  wages  are  determined  inde- 
pendently of  the  gross  income,  the  product  of  labor, 
objection  may  be  made  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  widely  accepted  productivity  theory  of  wages.  It 
may  be  maintained,  however,  that  while  the  price  of 
labor  18  indeed  determined  by  its  productivity,  the 
labor  whose  product  determines  the  level  of  wages, 
is  not  labor  which  is  employed  in  capitalistic  industry. 
The  entire  supply  of  labor  of  all  countries  in  com- 
munication with  the  world's  market  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered; not  only  labor  employed  by  capital  but  also 
labor  which  is  only  potentially  a  supply  to  the  capi- 
talist-entrepreneur or  competes  with  the  labor  that 
is  part  of  such  potential  supply.  It  is  not  necessary 
nor  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  economic  theory, 
to  hold  to  a  productivity  theory  of  wages  which  makes 
it  appear  liiat  we  have  the  labor  supply  of  capitalistic 
districts  only  to  reckon  with.  The  price  of  labor  is 
determined  by  its  product  not  at  the  margin  of  em- 
ployment, but  at  the  margin  of  opportimity,  the 
margin  open  to  non-capitalistic  free  labor.  If  it  were 
the  product  of  employed  labor  only  that  determined 
wages,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  a  rate  of  in- 
terest to  get  at  the  rate  of  wages.  The  employer 
could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  discounted 
value  of  the  product  to  the  laborer.  But  interest  or 
discount,  we  are  trjring  to  show,  grows  out  of  the 
differ^ice  between  value  of  product  and  price  of  labor. 
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It  does  not  determine  wages,  but  is  determined  by 
wages.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  accept  some  explanation  of  a  rate  of  interest  based 
on  subjective  grounds,  that  we  account  for  the  price 
of  labor  independently  of  the  rate  of  interest,  or  of 
the  product  of  capitalistic  industry.  If  we  view  the 
productive  process  as  a  whole,  instead  of  taking  it  by 
segments  and  designating  liie  intermediate  products 
of  labor  as  capital,  it  appears  very  clearly  that  we  are 
driven  to  a  choice  between  two  theories  of  residual 
income.  Either  we  must  show  the  rate  of  interest  as 
determined  by  subjective  factors,  by  calculations  of 
the  cost  of  abstinence  or  waiting,  —  in  which  case  the 
wage-earner  is  the  residual  claimant,  —  or  we  must 
find  an  independent  explanation  of  wages,  in  which  case 
profit  of  capital  can  be  accoimted  for  as  residual  incontie. 
Now  as  r^ards  the  price  of  unskilled  labor,  the 
determining  factors  are  the  conditions  of  life  and 
work  of  the  classes  from  which  capitalistic  industries 
recruit  their  industrial  armies,  the  peasantry  and 
handicraftsmen  of  the  old  world,  and  the  potential 
frontiersmen  of  the  new.  What  are  the  conditions 
of  land  ownership  and  opportimities  of  getting  land  ? 
What  the  quality  and  location  of  land  accessible  to 
peasant  or  pioneer?  What  the  l^al  and  social 
institutions  of  coimtries  just  emerging  from  precapi- 
talistic  conditions  and  customs  ?  Such  factors  as 
the  enclosure  of  conunon  lands,  the  assertion  of  feudal 
privil^es  and  political  oppression,  the  ruin  or  persis- 
tence of  handicrafts,  together  with  factors  affecting 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  transportation  to  the  scene 
of  capitalistic  industry  or  away  from  it  to  a  frontier 
of  free  land,  have  been  at  different  times  and  places 
the  important  forces  determining  what  supplies  of 
labor,  and  at  what  price,  could  be  obtained  for  factory. 
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mme,  and  raUioad.  On  the  whole,  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  is  determined  by  a  standard  of  living  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  economic  opportunities  of  those 
rural  and  non-capitalistic  districts  and  occupations 
from  which  new  supplies  of  labor  are  drawn.  In  these 
districts  and  occupations  the  productivity  of  labor 
and  the  standard  of  living  have  come  to  an  equilibrium, 
det^mining  thus  the  average  income  of  the  classes 
from  which  come  the  new  recruits  for  capitalistic 
onployment.  The  wage  that  needs  to  be  paid  to 
secure  such  labor  is  equal  to  that  income,  with  possibly 
oiou^  in  addition  to  pay  cost  of  transportation  and 
to  create  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  necessary 
change  of  occupation  and  residence.  In  such  manner 
the  price  of  imskilled  labor  may  be  accounted  for. 
For  work  of  higher  grade  the  capitalist  must  pay  the 
wage  of  unskilled  labor  plus  the  expenses  of  rearing 
and  educating  a  more  specialized  or  a  more  intelligent 
tyi)e  of  man  or  woman.  According  to  this  view, 
unskilled  labor  is  the  source  of  supply  of  skilled  labor. 
In  the  long  nm,  it  is  not  the  productive  value  of  high 
grade  labor  that  determines  its  reward,  but  the  cost 
of  unskilled  labor  and  of  converting  imskilled  into 
skilled  labor.  The  price  of  imskilled  labor,  therefore, 
is  fundamental  to  the  determination  of  wages  for  all 
grades  of  employment.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
capitalistic  industry,  it  is  cost  rather  than  utility  to 
purchaser  that  determines  the  price  of  labor.  In 
other  words,  the  standard  of  living,  determined  for 
unskilled  labor  by  conditions  outside  of  capitalistic 
industry,  enters  as  an  independent  factor  into  the 
determination  of  the  wages  paid  in  capitalistic  in- 
dustries. The  price  of  labor  is,  therefore,  determined 
independently  of  the  rate  of  profit  and  interest,  and 
of  the  productivity  of  the  capitalistic  process.    Capital, 
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in  the  form  of  wages,  being  thus  independently  de- 
termined, the  return  to  capital  in  profit  and  interest 
may  be  explained  as  a  residual  income. 

By  using  expensive,  "  round-about "  processes  and 
methods  of  utilizing  natural  forces,  not  accessible  to 
the  laborer  because  of  his  ignorance  and  poverty;  by 
organizing,  disciplining,  and  driving  laborers  to  greater 
effort  than  they  will  or  can  put  forth  when  working  by 
and  for  themselves,  —  capitalistic  industry  produces  a 
surplus,  a  value  in  excess  of  what  is  paid  out  in  wages. 
The  wages  paid  constitute  the  capital  invested,  if  we 
regard  industry  as  a  whole.  The  surplus  product  is 
profit  of  capital  plus  land  rent.  Setting  aside  rent  as 
the  differential  income  of  superior  land,  this  surplus, 
as  profit  of  capital,  can  be  stated  as  a  percentual  rate 
of  the  sum  paid  out  as  wages.  How  this  rate  is  divided 
between  capitalist  and  entrepreneur,  establishing  a 
rate  of  interestj  as  distinct  from  this  rate  of  profit,  we 
need  not  consider  at  present.  It  is  not  a  problem 
that  presents  insuperable  difficulties.^  The  crucial 
problem  is  the  rate  of  profit. 

This  theory  of  profit  makes  the  productive  advan- 
tage of  the  capitalistic  process  appear  as  an  important 
source  of  profit  and  interest,  yet  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  productivity  theory.  The  surplus  of  product 
left  after  wages  are  paid,  which  constitutes  profit, 
while  largely  due  to  the  technological  advantage  of 
using  capital,  can  in  part  be  traced  to  other  sources. 
Some  of  it  is  due  to  the  knowledge  and  energy  of  those 
organizing  industry.  Some  also  to  all  those  forces, 
whether  operating  within  or  without  the  sphere  of 
capitalism,  which  keep  down  the  standard  of  living 
and  narrow  the  economic  opportunities  of  non-ci^ital- 

t  A  very  Mtl«f Mtoiy  mooount  of  how  the  rate  of  interest  la  eetabliehed  omk  be  f ouad 
In  Hftdlesr*!  Beonomlei,  p.  289  ff. 
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istic  labor.'  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  entire  tech- 
nological advantage  will  go  to  capitalist  and  entre- 
preneur, and  that  the  laborer  may  never  have  a  share 
in  it.  Some  of  the  surplus  may  be  used  to  lure  labor 
into  the  capitalistic  system.  Some  may  go  to  labor 
when  a  strong  union  seizing  a  temporary  advantage 
drives  a  hard  bargain.  Some  goes  to  skilled  labor 
which  has  been  reared  within  capitalistic  districts 
and  which  outside  of  capitalistic  industries  could 
look  for  no  return  whatever. 

The  title  of  productivity  theory  would  not  fit  the 
the  views  here  set  forth.  Nor  would  the  term  ex- 
ploitation theory  be  any  more  appropriate,  altho  it 
is  suggested  that  interest  grows  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
product  of  labor  withheld  from  the  laborer.  The 
term  exploitation  carries  an  ethical  connotation  which 
it  would  have  been  well  to  keep  out  of  economic  theory. 
Whether  there  is  the  moral  wrong  of  exploitation  at 
the  source  of  capitalistic  income  is  a  question  outside 
of  the  scope  of  economic  investigation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  purely  economic  theory  of  distribu- 
tion can  contribute  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
data  necessary  to  a  judgment  upon  the  present  social 
system  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  ethical  status  of  the 
income  of  capital  in  particular.  We  are  taking  a 
small  and  inadequate  view  of  the  problem  raised  by 
socialism,  if  hopes  or  fears  of  settling  that  problem 
give  any  bias  to  our  thought  in  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  interest  and  profit.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  if  a 
name  must  be  given  to  the  theory  here  set  forth,  to 
find  a  term  without  ethical  flavor.  Such  a  safe, 
colorless  term,   one  properly  applicable,  is  that  of 

t  Lorte  and  Oppenhelmer  !»▼•  especially  emphadaed  condltiona  of  land  owner- 
iblp  as  the  aoime  of  capltallstto  gain.  See  a  good  mimmary  of  Lorla'a  writing  by 
Rabbeno  In  PoUtleai  Sdenoe  QoartMiy,  toL  vli.  Of  Oppenlwlmer*a  wrttlngB  see  ea- 
r  hla  Gnindelcentiim  and  Sodale  Frage,  1886. 
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residual-claimant  theory.  It  is  the  name  which  has 
been  given  to  the  theory  of  profit  on  capital  of  Ricardo 
and  Marx,  with  which  our  theory  is  in  substantial 
agreement.^ 


Altho  it  is  intended  merely  to  indicate  a  possible 
theory  of  profit,  leaving  amplification  and  defense 
of  the  theory  suggested  for  another  occasion,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  briefly  three  questions  suggestive  of 
objections  to  the  theory  here  advanced.  (1)  What 
IB  there  to  prevent  excess  product  due  to  capital  from 
bringing  about  a  fall  of  values  which  would  extinguish 
profit  and  interest?  (2)  What  keeps  labor  from 
demanding  and  obtaining  all  that  it  produces?  (3) 
How  is  the  surplus  value  growing  out  of  a  series  of 
processes,  under  the  control  of  different  entrepreneurs, 
distributed  as  a  fairly  uniform  rate  to  every  part  of 
the  investment  made  by  each  entrepreneur,  and  not 
to  the  siuns  paid  out  as  wages  alone  ? 

To  take  up  the  first  question:  why  does  not  the 
surplus  value  including  profit  and  interest  disappear 
in  a  fall  of  prices  ?  How  can  the  profit  be  kept  from 
the  *'  consumer "  ?  There  is  here  suggested  the 
objection  sometimes  made  to  the  productivity  theory 
of  interest,  that  it  does  not  show  how  the  capitalist 
can  keep  his  "product  of  capital '^  from  lowering 
prices  till  interest  disappears.  This  apparent  diffi- 
culty is  by  some  writers  made  the  occasion  for  bringing 
in  the  cost  of  abstinence  as  a  necessary  check  upon 
redundancy  of  capital  and  capitalistic  production. 
The  objectors,  however,  fall  into  the  common  error 

t  See  Hollander  (Tbe  Reeldaal  Claimant  Tbeofy  of  Dtotrlbutlon.  In  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Eoonomlee,  February!  1003),  who  appUee  the  name  to  the  theory  of  Ricaixlo. 
In  the  third  of  a  valuable  aertea  of  artldee  on  **  Wertreehnunc  und  Pretareehnu^ 
Im  Mamchen  Syatem.**  In  ArehlT  flkr  Soilalwtannaehaft  1007,  Bortkiewlca  i 
the  name  **  Abwsrtheorle  **  for  the  theory  of  Rleaido  and  Marx. 
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of  tHinlcing  of  but  one  industry  at  a  time.  Excess  of 
product  in  one  industry  might  indeed  bring  about  a 
"ruinous"  fall  in  value.  A  general  fall  of  values, 
however,  is  impossible.  Moreover  the  objection  that 
profit  and  interest  will  be  surrendered  to  the  "  con- 
sumer "  imless  product  is  in  some  way  limited,  rests 
on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  status  of  the  con* 
sumer.  When  we  look  at  things,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  single  industry,  but  of  the  industrial  system 
as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  the  "  consumers,"  the 
purchasing  pubUc,  are  not  a  class  distinct  from  the 
**  producers,"  nor  an  independent  factor  governing 
value.  The  purchasers  or  consumers  are  the  capi- 
talists and  laborers  of  the  productive  process.  As 
long  as  the  laborers  do  not  receive  the  whole  sum  of 
money  and  credit  possessed  by  capitalist  and  entre- 
preneur, as  long  as  the  latter  retain  something  for 
themselves,  this  something  added  to  the  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  laboring  class  will  keep  the 
total  of  prices  of  commodities  above  the  total  paid 
out  as  wages.  The  simi  of  prices  cannot  extinguish 
profit  of  capital  by  falling  to  the  sum  of  the  outlays 
for  wages.  As  long  as  the  capitalist  and  employer 
are  not  obliged  to  surrender  everything  to  the  employee, 
profit  and  interest  will  continue. 

But  may  profit  of  capital  throughout  industry  as 
a  whole  be  made  to  disappear  by  a  rise  of  wages  ? 
This  is  the  second  objection  our  theory  must  meet. 
Why  does  not  labor  obtain  the  entire  product  ?  As 
long  as  the  value  of  the  product  is  in  excess  of  the 
wages  paid,  would  it  not  be  profitable  to  employ 
additional  labor  ?  Would  not  this  be  kept  up  imtil, 
in  every  industry,  wages  equalled  the  marginal  product, 
leaving  only  a  differential  profit  on  the  more  produc- 
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tive  investments,  but  no  profit  or  interest  at  the 
margin  ?  In  answer  to  these  objections,  it  may  be 
said  that  as  long  as  the  supply  of  capital  and  oppor- 
tunities for  emplojring  labor,  in  such  manner  as  to 
yield  an  excess  over  what  non-capitalistic  labor  can 
produce,  are  not  sufficient  to  employ  or  have  not 
yet  employed  the  world's  entire  supply  of  labor,  wages 
can  be  kept  down  to  a  point  near  the  amount  which 
non-capitalistic  labor  can  produce  and  there  will  be 
consequently  a  profit  for  capital  in  the  shape  of  a 
surplus  of  product  over  wages.  Because  of  the  po- 
tential competition  of  non-capitalistic  labor,  the  laborer 
employed  in  capitalistic  industries  cannot  wrest  that 
profit  from  his  employer. 

The  conditions  und^  which  profit  of  capital  arises 
are  shown  in  the  following  diagrams. 


Fi^X. 


In  each  figure  let  cd  represent  what  nonrcapitalistie 
labor  receives  as  income,  and  M  (or  m)  the  world's 
supply  of  labor,  assuming  a  uniform  grade  of  labw 
in  order  to  simplify  the  argument.  If  labor  employed 
by  capital  were  paid  exactly  what  non-cs4)italistic 
labor  gets,  the  parallelogram  abed  would  represent 
the  total  income  of  the  laborers  of  the  world  (not 
the  total  of  wages).    Let  the  ciu^e  ^g  in  each  figure 
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represent  by  its  distance  from  the  line  hd  what  could 
be  produced  by  capitalistic  methods  if  applied.  Dis- 
tances from  the  line  eh  represent  quantity  of  labor. 
The  shape  and  elevation  of  this  capitalistic  opportunity 
ciarve,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  determined  by  quantity  and 
quality  of  no-rent  land  accessible,  by  the  state  of 
knowledge  of  physical  forces,  and  by  the  devices  for 
controlling  and  directing  labor. 

In  Figure  I  the  opportimities  of  capitalistic  industry 
are  not  suflBcient  to  employ  the  entire  population  of 
the  world,  in  Figure  II  more  than  sufficient.  Whether, 
however,  the  existing  opportimities  be  fully  used  or 
not,  will  depend  on  the  supply  of  capital.  If  the 
supply  is  such  that  only  hf  of  labor  can  be  employed, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  product  over  what  labor  is 
paid  equal  to  fi  without  the  slightest  possibility  of 
labor  securing  this  surplus. 

If  the  supply  of  capital  is  just  sufficient  to  exploit 
all  capitalistic  opportunities,  the  results  will  vary 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  capitalistic  opportunity 
curve.  Under  the  conditions  given  in  Figure  I,  if  the 
supply  of  capital  is  sufficient  to  employ  ag  of  labor 
and  that  amount  of  labor  can  be  secured,  marginal 
product  and  wages  would  coincide,  leaving  no  interest 
or  profit  for  capital.  But  might  not  profit  disappear 
even  before  ag  of  labor  is  employed  ?  Would  not 
the  marginal  product  of  labor  in  capitalistic  and  in  non- 
capitalistic  occupations  become  equalized  by  capital 
drawing  in  labor  from  outside  until  the  product  under 
employment  equalled  the  wage  necessary  to  attract 
it,  while  this  necessary  wage  in  its  turn  would  be 
increased  by  the  increase  of  marginal  productivity  of 
non-capitalistic  occupations  brought  about  by  the  with- 
drawal of  labor  to  capitalistic  employment  ?  To 
illustrate  this  objection  by  a  diagram.  Figure  III,  we 
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may  suppose  the  income  of  non-capitalistic  labor  to  be 
raised  from  cd  to  kd.  Then  profit  would  disappear 
when  j7,  an  amount  of  labor  less  than  oQy  was  employed. 


^^--.K 


This  objection  assumes  a  degree  of  mobiUty  of  labor 
which  obviously  is  not  to  be  foimd.  Geographical 
differences  of  income  and  wages  persist,  such  as  would 
be  impossible  if  perfect  mobility  and  response  to  eco- 
nomic motives  existed  everywhere.  It  is  not  certain, 
therefore,  that  capital  could  attract  labor  enough  to 
carry  employment  to  the  point  of  vanishing  profit. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  capital  would 
be  invested  when  returns  to  capital  disappear.  It 
appears  more  likely  that  the  declining  rate  of  profit 
would  result  either  in  a  vigorous  and  successful  search 
for  increased  capitalistic  opportimity  or  that  capital 
would  be  consumed  in  unproductive  activities  or 
used  in  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  long  run  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from 
non-capitalistic  regions  can  considerably  increase  mar- 
ginal productivity  at  those  points.  Where  a  class 
lives  imder  conditions  of  long-established  social  in- 
feriority and  isolation,  an  increase  of  income  is  not 
made  permanent  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  stan- 
dard of  living,  but  forms  only  the  temporary  occasion 
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and  opportunity  for  earlier  marriages  and  a  higher 
birth  rate.  There  appears  to  be,  therefore,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  circumstances  that  keep  the  product 
of  labor  employed  by  capital  above  the  wage  which 
must  be  paid  to  that  labor. 

The  conditions  represented  by  Figure  II  are  in- 
structive, even  tho  they  have  not  yet  been  and  possibly 
never  may  be  realized.  The  opportunities  for  capi- 
talistic enterprise  in  this  case  are  such  as  would  make 
possible  the  employment  of  more  than  the  world's 
entire  supply  of  labor.  Now  if  the  supply  of  capital 
were  suflScient  to  employ  the  entire  working  population 
and  employment  had  proceeded  to  that  point,  leaving 
no  non-capitalistic  labor  in  the  world,  gc  would  be 
the  marginal  profit  provided  that  labor  would  still 
be  content  to  receive  only  cd.  But  there  would  be  no 
non-capitalistic  labor  to  keep  down  wages.  Entre- 
preneurs, if  competing,  might  drive  up  wages  until 
marginal  profit  was  threatened,  but  would  probably 
see  the  folly  of  competition  and  form  employers' 
agreements.  Labor  if  organized  could  demand  the 
marginal  rate  of  profit  and  possibly  even  more.  It 
may  seem  idle  speculation  to  refer  to  hypothetical 
conditions,  never  yet  realized  in  himian  history.  But 
the  writer  has  no  intention  of  entering  the  field  of 
prophecy.  The  hypothetical  case  is  introduced  only 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  by  contrast  the  condi- 
tions under  which  profit  of  capital  exists.  It  indicates 
that  if  discovery  and  invention  should  ever  create 
capitalistic  opportimities  so  great  that  the  quantity 
of  labor  which  might  be  employed  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  existing  amount  of  labor,  and  if  capitalism 
diould  ever  extend  geographically  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  world's  population  under  its  sway,  then  the  system 
of  wage-labor  and  profit  on  capital,  at  least  as  we 
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know  it,  would  come  to  an  end.  How  profit  could 
be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  labor  under  such  cu*cum- 
stances  is  not  apparent.  Profit  and  interest  are 
possible  because  capitalism  is  geographically  limited 
and  because  neither  capitalistic  opportunity  nor  capital 
is  sufficient  to  employ  the  working  population  of 
the  world.  And  as  against  adherents  of  the  abstinence 
theory,  who  would  object  that  it  is  reluctance  to 
undergo  the  cost  of  saving  which  limits  capital  and 
makes  possible  a  marginal  return,  it  may  be  urged 
that  what  we  have  called  capitalistic  opportunity 
is  of  vastly  greater  import  than  the  attitude  of  any 
class  toward  the  exercise  of  abstinence.  When  capi- 
taUstic  opportunity  is  increased,  we  can  be  certain 
that  accumulation  of  capital  will  follow  easily  from 
the  enhancement  of  profit.  If  capital  has  not  yet 
grown  so  far  as  to  extinguish  profit,  it  is  because  of 
insufficient  capitalistic  opportunity.  An  incomplete 
development  of  technology,  of  managerial  ability 
and  enterprise,  and  whatever  barriers  there  are  to 
the  geographical  extension  of  capitalism,  have  made 
the  continuance  of  profit  of  capital  and  interest  possible. 
Id  other  words,  it  is  the  imperfect  development  of 
capitalism  that  makes  capitalism  possible. 

The  third  difficulty  which  must  be  met  by  the  theory 
here  advanced  ia  that  suggested  by  the  question  as 
to  how  the  surplus  product  growing  out  of  a  series 
of  processes  under  the  control  of  different  entrepreneurs 
is  distributed  as  a  fairly  uniform  rate  and  assigned  to 
each  entrepreneur's  investment  and,  moreover,  to 
every  part  of  it  and  not  alone  to  the  smn  paid  out  as 
wages.  Apparently  a  rate  can  be  calculated  only 
by  the  summation  of  the  incomes  of  aHl  the  ci^italists 
and  entrepreneurs  and  the  estimation  of  this  sum  as 
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a  peroentage  of  the  total  paid  out  as  wages.  But 
how  18  one  to  inrooeed  from  this  rate  to  a  rate  assigned 
to  every  part  of  the  investment,  to  machinery ,  buildingSi 
as  well  as  to  the  smns  paid  as  wages  ?  As  a  matter 
erf  fact,  the  rate  of  total  profit  is  purely  theoretical. 
The  gain  to  capital  which  arises  as  a  surplus  of  total 
product  over  the  total  of  wages  is  a  quantity  not 
estimated  by  any  one  as  a  percentual  rate.  It  is  a 
quantity,  however,  for  which  entrepreneurs  engage 
in  a  struggle  and  out  of  this  struggle  arises  an  average 
rate  of  profit  which  coincides  with  the  theoretical 
rate  of  total  profit. 

If  the  entire  process  of  making  any  given  commodity, 
including  the  production  of  all  material  and  instru- 
ments Altering  into  the  product,  or  used  up  in  the 
process,  were  controlled  by  one  entrepreneur,  whether 
an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corporation,  it  would 
be  possible  to  state  total  returns  above  wages  as  a 
percentual  rate  upon  wages  regarded  as  the  investment. 
Usually  the  process  is  divided  up  among  different 
entr^nreneius,  and  among  these  the  return,  in  excess 
of  wages,  is  divided  roughly  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  investment.  If  the  entrepreneurs  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  process  of  production  seek  unusual 
gains  at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  later  stages,  the 
latter  can  threaten  to  make  themselves  independent 
oi  the  former  by  imdertaking  to  produce  for  themselves 
the  materials  and  instruments  they  may  need.  Or 
they  can  encoiurage  competitors  of  a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind.  In  like  manner  the  entrepreneurs 
of  the  earlier  stages  can  defend  themselves  against 
Uiose  of  the  later.  Thus,  through  bargaining  and 
competition,  a  rate  of  profit  becomes  established  for 
any  given  industry.  By  movements  of  capital  from 
one  industry  to  another,  the  rate  is  equalized  through- 
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out  the  industrial  system.^  This  equalized  or  average 
rate  of  profit  is,  of  course,  only  a  theoretical  approxi- 
mation to  actual  conditions,  a  static  goal  never  fully 
attained  in  this  dynamic  world.  The  sums  invested 
are  given  a  share  in  the  returns,  according  to  the 
time  at  which  they  enter  the  investment.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  assigned  makes  ^owance  for  the 
time  element,  and  is  calculated  and  compounded  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  established  before  modem  capi- 
talism itself. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  profit  of  capital 
and  interest  given  above,  assumes  the  existence  of 
interest  and  capitalistic  calculation.  What  the  his- 
torical origin  of  interest  may  have  been,  how  such 
an  income  was  possible  before  the  modem  machinery 
of  production,  and  why  it  was  estimated  and  com- 
pounded at  a  time  rate,  are  questions  we  need  not 
seek  to  answer.  The  theory  aimed  at  in  all  of  the 
foregoing  discussion  applies  to  the  modem  era  alone 
and  may,  therefore,  assume  as  given  such  factors  as 
have  been  transmitted  from  pre-capitalistic  times. 
Moreover,  the  method  followed  in  this  study,  the 
method  of  "  theory,"  taking  its  premises  from  condi- 
tions now  open  to  observation  and  not  from  the  his- 
torical past,  must  of  necessity  submit  to  such  limita- 
tions. It  can  reveal  the  forces  at  work  in  the  present 
and  the  conditions  of  their  continuance.  It  can  make 
no  pretence  of  throwing  light  on  the  whole  coxirse  of 
the  evolution  of  economic  institutions  whose  birth  has 
preceded  our  historical  era. 

G.  A.  Eleene. 

Trinity  Ck>LLEaE, 
Hartfobd,  Conn. 

1  Compare  Rloardo.  Principles,  ch.  IV,  and  Man.  Kapital,  vol.  iU,  MpedaDy 
ch.X. 
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THE  FIRST  DECADE   OF  THE  SWISS 
FEDERAL  RAILWAYS 

SUMMARY 

DiKii8Bioii8  of  the  nationaluation  of  railways  in  Switserland,  342.  — 
Aigmnents  advanced  in  favor  of  nationalisation,  343.  —  Conditions 
«(  emplojrment  on  the  federal  railways,  346.  —  Organisation  of  the 
management  of  the  federal  railways,  347.  —  Government  rate  making, 
352.  —  Improvement  of  the  service,  354.  —  Financial  results  of  govem- 
moit  ownership,  356. 

"  In  Switzerland,  where  the  government  has  sought 
to  please  all  the  people  by  lowering  rates,  increasmg 
facilities,  and  raising  wages,  the  railways  which  were 
doing  well  under  corporate  management  show  a  deficit 
after  ten  years  of  governmental  administration'*; 
and  "  have  become  a  drain  upon  the  tax-payers." 
So  writes  Mr.  Logan  G.  McPherson  in  his  recent  book 
on  Transportation  in  Europe  (pp.  200,  172).  Mr. 
Cari  S.  Vrooman,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  equally 
recent  book  on  American  Railway  Problems  in  the 
Light  of  European  Experience  (p.  166),  declares  that 
*' during  the  short  period  of  eight  years  of  actual 
government  management  considerable  real  and  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  Rates  have  been 
lowered,  wages  raised,  hours  of  labor  shortened,  the 
service  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  years  or 
thereabouts,  the  people  will  be  the  proprietors  of 
their  railways,  which  actually  will  have  paid  for  them- 
selves out  of  profits."  The  conclusions  reached  by 
these  two  writers  are  noteworthy.  Both  are  trained 
investigators,  and  both  are  conscious  of  their  responsi- 

841 
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bility  to  the  public  for  the  reliability  of  their  facts 
and  the  reasonableness  of  their  conclusions.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  clash  of  opinion  an  independent  exam- 
ination  of  the  evidence  seems  in  order.^ 

The  law  for  the  repurchase  of  the  steam  railways 
of  Switzerland  by  the  federal  government  was  passed 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  October  16,  1897,  and 
accepted  by  the  people  February  20,  1898,  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  two  to  one  (386,634  to  182,718).  There 
were  then  five  main  lines  of  steam  railway  in  Switzer- 
land, the  Central,  the  North-Eastem,  the  United 
Swiss,  the  Jura-Simplon,  and  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
negotiations  for  the  completion  of  the  purchases 
were  protracted  by  the  refusal  of  the  companies  to 
accept  the  terms  originally  o£fered  by  the  federal 
government.  The  dispute  was  carried  into  the  courts, 
and  finally  determined  by  two  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Court,  January  18-21,  1899,  and  July  18-19,  1899. 
The  next  two  years  were  devoted  to  concluding  the 
arrangements  with  the  companies,  and  to  perfecting 
the  organization  of  the  federal  railway  administration. 
The  Generaldirektian  of  the  federal  railways  met  for 
the  first  time  on  July  1,  1901,  when  it  took  over  the 
duties  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  railway. 
It  assumed  the  active  management  of  the  Central 
and  North-Eastem  lines  on  January  1,  1902,  of  the 
United  Swiss  on  July  1  of  the  same  year,  of  the  Jura- 
Simplon  on  May  1,  1903,  and  of  the  St.  Gothard  on 

>  Pubho  Documents  reUtlng  to  the  SwiaB  Federal  Ralhrayi  are:- 

1.  BeilohtdeseldaenOaaleohenEtoenbAhndepertementsQbereeliieGeeohAftifQlin^ 
Im  Jahre  -  (annual). 

2.  Berlcht  und  Antrac  dee  Venraltunsvatea  der  ■ohwelaertaelMn  Bondeebehneii 
an  den  achweiaerisohen  Bundearat  betreffend  das  Budget  der  aohwelaerlaehen  Buoda^ 
bahnen  ftlr  -,  au  HAnden  der  Bundesveraammlung  (annual). 

3.  Beiloht  der  Oeneraldlrektlon  der  achwelaerieohen  Bundeabahnen  Qber  dia 
Geaoh&f taf tkhning  und  die  Rechnungpn  dea  Jahrea  -  an  den  aehwelaerlaohen  Bundearat 
au  H&nden  der  Bundeaveraammlung  (annual). 

4.  Statlatlaohe  TabeUen.    Bellaoe  aum  Berleht  der  Oeneraldlrektlon  (aanual). 

5.  Reehnungen  fOr  das  Jahr  -  (annual). 
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May  1,  1909.  The  begmning  of  Swiss  federal  railway 
management  may  therefore  be  dated  from  July  1, 1901, 
ahho  the  government  was  not  in  a  position  to  put 
its  policies  into  general  effect  until  two  years  later.  ^ 

From  the  beginning  the  Swiss  experiment  in  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  railways  has  interested 
the  students  of  the  railway  problem.  The  early 
discussions  of  the  nationalization  of  the  Swiss  railways 
shed  little  light,  however,  on  the  general  issue  of 
public  ownership.  Writers  on  the  subject  could  do 
little  more  than  speculate  upon  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  federal  railways,  or  narrate  the  events  comprising 
the  process  of  nationalization  with  varying  sympathies 
according  to  their  respective  temperaments.'  As  the 
first  decade  of  the  Swiss  federal  railways  approaches 
completion,  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  record  of 
governmental  management  becomes  more  instructive. 

Probably  the  fairest  procedure  for  determining 
the  measure  of  success  obtained  by  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment in  the  railway  business  is  to  ascertain  first  what 
it  aimed  to  accomplish.  The  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Federal  Council  in  advocacy  of  public  ownership 
were  as  follows.'  1.  The  desirability  of  consolidat- 
ing the  independent  railway  lines  of  Switzerland  in 

>  Tlw  beat  aeoounte  of  the  events  feadlnc  up  to  repureliMe,  of  the  popular  diaenrnkm 
id  tfae  prapoeel  to  npurehaee,  and  of  the  negotlatlona  with  the  companies  and  the 
teancwmtlon  of  covernmental  manaiement,  respectively,  are:  O.  Keller,  Der  Staats- 
hnhlfirfnnfre  bel  den  versehiedenen  VAUcem,  Bern.  1807;  H.  Mlohell,  Le  Rachat  des 
niwimlM  de  for  en  Suisse.  Ctrculalre  du  Muste  sodsl,  No.  18.  k  26  mal.  1898  (trans- 
lated hj  J.  Cummlngs  and  published  In  American  Economic  Association  Studies, 
wL  HI.  pp.  349-490,  1896);  and  P.  Weissenbach,  Die  DurohfQhrunt  der  VerstSAt- 
llahnnc  In  der  SehweU.  Arehlv  fOr  Risenbahnweeen,  vol.  zzvll  (1904),  pp.  1259-1327. 
sMl  voL  izvttl  (1906).  pp.  106-156. 

*  Of.,  •.c,  Henri  Hasuet.  Le  Rachat  des  chemlns  de  fer  sulsses  et  see  consequences, 
PiHs,  1902;  and  Edmrd  Mllhaiid,  Le  Rachat  des  ehemlM  de  fer,  Paris,  1904. 

•  Bolaehaft  dSs  Bundesrates  an  die  Bundesversammung  betreffend  den  ROekkauf 
dsr  Fismlishnwn  vom  26.  Mlrs,  1897.  This  messsce  constttuted  the  platform  and 
ssmpsign  handbook  of  the  advocates  of  public  ownership  prior  to  the  referSndum 

I  tm  VlibraMr,  1896. 
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order  (a)  to  save  the  expenses  of  the  superfluous  com- 
pany and  general  managers'  offices,  (6)  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  monopoly  and  organization  on  a  larger 
scale  in  equipment  and  maintenance  of  way,  and  in 
operation  and  the  security  of  traffic,  and  (c)  to  improve 
the  local  service  by  the  more  generous  employment 
of  the  profits  on  the  profitable  portions  of  the  business 
for  the  extension  of  the  service  into  less  profitable 
places.  2.  The  reduction  of  fixed  charges  by  the 
substitution  of  the  credit  of  the  government  for  that 
of  the  private  companies.  3.  The  appUcation  of 
net  profits  to  the  amortization  of  capital  until  the 
entire  railway  system  should  be  owned  clear  of  debt, 
thus  eventually  making  possible  a  great  reduction 
of  rates  (France,  (jermany,  and  Austria,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  in  a  similar  position  by  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century).  4.  The  aboUtion  of  discrimina- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  the  establishment  of  uniform 
and  just  rates  (the  message  intimated  that  the  lowest 
rates  for  each  class  of  traffic  then  in  force  on  any 
private  road  would  be  extended  to  all  the  roads  to  be 
acquired  by  the  federal  government).  6.  The  more 
effective  representation  of  the  interests  of  shippers 
and  of  the  travelling  pubUc  as  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  stockholders  in  railway  management.  6.  The  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  employment  of  the 
employees  (a)  by  standardizing  the  various  wage 
scales  and  labor  regulations  (the  Federal  Council 
intimated  that  the  highest  wage  scales  in  force  on  any 
of  the  roads  to  be  acquired  would  be  extended  to  all 
the  roads  to  be  acquired),  (6)  by  better  enforcement 
of  federal  labor  l^islation  than  was  possible  while 
the  lines  were  under  private  management,  and  (c)  by 
maintaining  superannuation  and  other  benefit  funds 
on  a  sound  and  liberal  basis.    7.  The  elimination  of 
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foreign  influence  from  the  management  of  Swiss  rail- 
ways (apparently  in  at  least  three  of  the  leading  roads 
foreign  stockholders  then  held  a  controlling  interest, 
and  such  control,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Council, 
was  politically  dangerous). 

The  message  of  the  Federal  Council  was  tinged 
with  a  strain  of  sentiment.  There  was  some  appeal 
to  the  national  pride,  which  ought  to  insist  upon  the 
popular  management  of  those  affairs  which  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
conmionwealth,  and  to  the  national  prejudice,  which 
ou^t  not  to  tolerate  the  threatened  control  of  Swiss 
domestic  conmierce  by  aliens.  But  in  the  main  the 
Federal  Council  founded  its  case  upon  sober  calcula- 
tions of  lower  rates  and  additional  facilities  for  shippers 
and  travelling  public,  of  improved  conditions  for  rail- 
way employees,  and  of  better  management  generally. 
The  arguments  of  the  Federal  Council  were  tersely 
summed  up  by  a  sjrmpathetic  American  writer.^  ''  The 
nationalization  of  the  Swiss  railroads,'^  he  writes, 
"  was  inevitable,  a  natural  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy*'  ;  but  the  "  direct  efficient  cause ''  was  "  busi- 
ness opportimism." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  results  of  this  policy  of 
*'  business  opportunism.^'  In  the  first  place,  the 
political  dangers  of  the  ali^n  control  of  Swiss  domestic 
transportation,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
definitively  removed.  So  much  nationalization  ac- 
complished. Much  of  the  purchase  money,  to  be  sure, 
was  borrowed  abroad  on  the  credit  of  the  government, 
but  foreign  bondholders  and  foreign  stockholders 
are  not  of  the  same  genus.  The  Swiss  people  by  the 
nationalization  of  their  railways  not  only  assumed  the 
responsibility   but   obtained    the   power   to   manage 

>  H»D.IloycU.A8ov«r«lgnPM>pto»i»»171. 
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them  in  the  interestB  of  Swiss  shippers,  traveUers, 
and  railway  workers.  After  nationalization,  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Swiss 
people  as  a  whole.  The  only  possible  danger  would 
be  that  of  the  exploitation  of  one  class  of  the  people 
by  another.  The  gena^  public  in  its  political  capac- 
ity might  exploit  the  railway  workers  by  denying 
them  just  compensation  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; conversely,  the  railway  workers,  by  gaining 
an  improp)er  influence  over  the  government  of  the  day, 
might  exploit  the  general  public  by  obtaining  excessive 
wages  at  the  cost  of  reasonable  rates  of  transportation. 
In  fact  the  relations  between  the  state  employer 
and  the  railway  workers  have  been  singularly  har- 
monious and  free  from  friction.  The  workers  have 
never  struck,  nor  even  threatened  to  strike.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  main- 
tained its  authority,  and,  while  treating  its  employees 
with  liberality,  has  never  given  them  more  than  could 
be  publicly  shown  to  be  their  due. 

The  conditions  of  employment  on  the  federal  railways 
were  regulated  by  the  laws  of  June  29,  1900,  and 
December  19, 1902.  The  various  grades  of  employees 
were  classified,  and  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
of  pay  were  prescribed  for  each  class.  The  highest 
rates  paid  on  any  of  the  private  roads  were  adopted 
as  the  minimum  rates  for  the  corresponding  classes 
of  the  federal  service.  The  new  rates  went  into  effect 
May  1,  1903,  and  each  third  year  thereafter  the  pay 
of  every  employee  who  had  served  through  the  pre- 
ceding three  years  was  to  be  increased  by  three  hundred 
francs  until  the  maximum  for  the  class  should  be 
reached.  An  eleven-hour  day  was  established  (whi^ 
is  less  than  the  usual  Continental  Emropean  working- 
day),  with  the  further  provision  that  every  train- 
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crew  should  have  at  least  ten  hours  of  unbroken  rest 
in  each  twenty-four,  and  all  other  employees  at  least 
nine  hours.  More  liberal  provision  than  had  previously 
been  the  rule  was  made  for  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and 
for  annual  vacations.  The  common  laborers  shared 
in  the  improved  conditions  of  employment,  but  the 
most  highly  paid  administrative  officers  suffered, 
ance  in  view  of  the  salaries  paid  to  other  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  federal  government,  it  was  not 
possible  to  continue  the  fancy  salaries  sometimes 
paid  by  the  private  companies  to  favored  officials. 
These  changes,  the  improved  conditions  of  employment 
even  more  than  the  higher  wages,  tended  to  increase 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  federal  railways;  but 
they  had  been  practically  promised  in  advance,  and 
their  probable  cost  had  been  reckoned  with  by  the 
advocates  of  nationalization.^ 

The  labor  policy  of  the  Swiss  railway  management 
is  revealed  by  the  conduct  of  the  employees  when 
the  pressure  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
began  to  be  felt.  The  standard  wage  scale  was  es- 
tablished upon  the  basis  of  the  general  level  of  prices 
and  wages  in  1899.  Since  then  the  rise  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  has  been  world-wide.  According  to 
Calwer's  index  number,  which  most  adequately  por- 
trays the  monetary  situation  in  Switzerland,  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  from  1899  to  1907  amounted 
to  17^  per  cent.  The  highest  rates  of  wages  in  effect 
upon  the  private  railways  (which  were  the  basis  of  the 
governmental  rates)  had  been  established  in  1896 
and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  th^i  amounted 
to  ovtf  27  per  cent.  The  men  began  to  complain, 
respectfully,  but  during  1906  with  increasing  vigor. 

>  Cr.  Botaehaft  des  BundearatM  an  die  Bundetvemminhiiif  betnffend  die  Arbelte- 
TartilhiUMW  der  Biindeehahnfin  Tom  1.  Deoember,  1809. 
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The  government,  when  confronted  by  the  men  with 
family  budgets  and  other  pertinent  evidence  of  the 
fall  in  real  wages,  recognized  the  justice  of  their  claims, 
but  wished  to  postpone  the  revision  of  their  wages 
until  a  general  act  could  be  prepared  that  would 
apply  to  all  federal  employees.  In  December,  1906, 
the  Union  of  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Customs  OfScials, 
the  Union  of  Swiss  Transportation  Laborers,  and  the 
Union  of  Swiss  Transportation  Officials  simultane- 
ously petitioned  the  Federal  Assembly  for  a  special 
supplement  to  their  r^ular  wage  during  the  year 
sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  Federal  Council  ultimately  rec- 
ommended that  each  married  employee  and  each 
unmarried  employee  with  persons  dependent  upon 
him  for  support,  earning  less  than  4000  francs  a  year, 
should  receive  a  supplement  to  his  annual  earnings 
of  100  francs;  and  that  all  other  employees  earning 
less  than  4000  francs  should  receive  50  francs.  The 
Federal  Council  took  pains  in  its  message  to  the  As- 
sembly to  remark  on  the  courteous  tone  of  the  em- 
ployees' petitions  and  the  reasonableness  of  their 
request.^  The  payment  of  this  "  high-prices-incre- 
ment "  was  repeated  in  1907  and  1908.  In  1909  the 
scope  of  the  extra  payment  was  extended,  and  finally 
a  law  of  June  23,  1910,  revised  the  classification  of 
railway  employees  and  established  a  general  and 
permanent  increase  of  wages.^ 

This  incident  in  itself  is  not  perhaps  of  great  im- 
portance, but  it  illustrates  the  good  understanding 
that  prevails  between  the  railway  management  and 

1  Botoohaft  des  Bundemtes  an  die  Bundesvenammlimc  betraffend  die  BewflUgiiBC 
elnee  Speilalkredltee  behufs  Auarlchtung  von  TeuenmcMulacen  fOr  dM  Jfthr  1900  an 
die  eldg.  Beamten  und  Aaceetellten  vom  2.  April,  1907. 

*  Boteohaft  des  Bundearaiea  an  die  Bundeeveraammimg  betraffend  die  BeeoMonc 
der  Beamten  und  AntealeDten  der  eohweli.    Bundeebahnen  vom  25.  October,  1900. 
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its  ^nployees.  The  influence  which  the  latter  exert 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tions of  ^nployment  has  no  imhealthy  effect  upon 
Swiss  politics.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  to  subordinate 
the  good  of  the  service  to  their  private  advantage, 
and  yet  strong  enough  to  seeing  the  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  their  just  claims.  Nor  has  governmental 
management  brought  with  it  an  extravagant  over- 
manning of  the  roads.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  on  the  federal  railways  up  to 
the  end  of  1908  was  less  than  the  increase  during  the 
same  period  on  the  St.  Gothard,  which  remained 
under  private  management  until  the  following  year, 
altho  the  rate  of  development  of  traffic  was  greater 
on  the  federal  lines  than  on  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
total  niunber  of  employees  at  the  end  of  1909  was 
34,575,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  ''  poli- 
tics "  in  the  management.  Suitable  provision  is  made 
for  insurance  against  sickness  and  accident,  pensions 
are  provided  in  the  event  of  chronic  infirmity  or  old 
age,  and  the  organization  of  labor  is  provided  for  by 
the  management  itself.  Thus  public  ownership  has 
brought  with  it  the  adoption  of  methods  that  recognize 
the  mutuality  and  solidarity  of  labor,  and  convert  the 
craving  for  combination  and  mutual  support,  so  charac- 
teristic of  modem  wage-earners,  into  a  productive  asset. 
The  management  of  the  Swiss  f eda^  railways  was 
organized  expressly  with  a  view  to  enabling  represen- 
tatives of  Swiss  ship(>ers  and  the  travelling  public  to 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  plan  of  this 
organization  was  worked  out  in  advance  of  nation- 
alization, and  set  forth  in  the  message  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  March  25,  1897.^    The  popularity  of  the 

>  The  Uw  of  October  16,  1887,  refulsttng  the  organlMtlon  of  the  AdinliilstrBtlon 
of  the  SwlM  federal  ndlwaya,  la  tranalated  and  reprinted  In  full  In  Vrooman,  American 
I         Railway  Problema.  appendix  4.    See  also,  W.  Ezner,  Studlen  Qber  die  Verwaltung  dea 
I  mltteieuropilaeher  Staaten,  Vienna,  1906,  pp.  4»-61. 
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plan  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
the  victory  of  the  policy  of  public  ownership.  It 
was  desired  that  the  administrative  organization 
should  be  made  independent  of  political  influence 
and  yet  that  it  should  be  so  closely  connected  with 
the  government  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its 
becoming  a  state  within  a  state,  a  body  that  might 
come  into  conflict  with  the  government  itself.  Hence 
the  administration  of  the  federal  railways  forms  a 
separate  division  of  the  federal  administration,  and 
the  finances  of  the  railways  are  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  finances  of  the  Confederacy.  The  supreme 
railway  authority  is  the  Federal  Assembly,  which  has 
cognizance  of  the  following  matters:  the  ratification 
of  plans  for  the  construction  and  acquisition  of  new 
railways,  and  of  loan  operations  and  plans  of  amortiza- 
tion, the  sanctioning  of  the  classification  of  employees 
and  of  the  fixing  of  schedules  of  wages,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  annual  budgets,  and  of  the  annual  ac- 
counts and  reports  of  operations  The  general  control 
of  the  management  is  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Coundli 
which  prepares  all  business  requiring  definitive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  executes  the 
policies  of  the  Assembly,  and  appoints  the  memba:8 
of  the  Generaldirektion,  and  of  the  district  directories, 
and  the  government  members  of  the  federal  adminis- 
trative council  and  of  the  district  administrative 
coimcils.  The  general  directory  has  charge  of  the 
employees  and  the  actual  operation,  and  prepares 
plans  and  reports  for  submission  to  the  administra- 
tive council.  The  administrative  council  scrutinizes 
the  accounts,  examines  the  annual  statements,  and 
approves  the  draft  of  the  railway  budget.  It  has 
charge  of  the  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  and  classi- 
fications, approves  the  general  plan  of  train  schedules, 
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adjusts  the  relations  with  other  lines,  regulates  com- 
petitive traffic,  and  renders  final  decision  in  regard 
to  construction  and  additions,  both  of  plant  and  of 
equipment.  Under  these  are  the  district  directories 
and  administrative  coimcils  for  the  five  districts 
into  which  the  federal  railways  are  divided. 

The  feature  in  the  plan  of  organization  to  which 
it  has  owed  much  of  its  popularity  among  ship(>ers 
and  the  general  public  is  the  administrative  council. 
This  is  composed  of  fifty-five  members,  twenty-five 
of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Federal  Council,  a  like 
number  by  the  cantons  and  half-cantons,  and  five 
by  the  district  councils.  The  latter  in  practice  are 
usually  the  presidents  of  the  five  district  councils. 
The  others  are  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  conmierce,  respectively, 
for  terms  of  three  years.  The  Federal  Council  pro- 
ceeds to  the  election  of  its  quota  only  after  the  cantonal 
and  district  council  elections  have  been  made,  and  not 
more  than  nine  of  the  twenty-five  federal  appointees 
may  be  members  of  either  branch  of  the  Federal 
Assembly.  The  district  coimcils  consist  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  members,  four  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  Federal  Council,  and  the  others  by  the  cantons 
within  the  district,  with  due  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  various  economic  interests.  The  members 
receive  annual  passes  and  a  per  diem  for  their  actual 
time  devoted  to  the  public  service.  This  system 
of  coimcils  was  probably  suggested  by  the  analogous 
railway  councils,  created  by  von  Maybach  for  the 
Prussian  state  railways,  which  have  worked  so  well 
in  Germany.*  The  district  coimcils  meet  quarterly,  the 
administrative  council  monthly.    The  record  of  busi- 

A  Cr.  A.  N.  Holeombe:  PubUo  Ownership  of  Talephoaes  on  the  Conttneni  of  Europe. 
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ness  transacted  by  the  councils  is  published  every 
year.  Thus  thoro  publicity  is  combined  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  interests  of  shippers  and  the  public 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  patrons  of  the  railways 
to  feel  that  those  who  pay  the  rates  have  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  tiieir  making,  and  that  those 
who  use  the  railway  facilities  have  a  voice  in  their 
creation.  Neither  fiscal  exploitation  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government,  nor  personal  or  local  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  privileged  interests,  can  well 
occur  under  such  a  system  of  management.  The 
security  for  reasonable  rates,  in  the  sense  of  rates 
calculated  to  promote  public  rather  than  private 
interests,  seems  better  than  imder  any  possible  system 
of  private  management.  At  any  rate  this  mode  of 
organization  has  given  iminterrupted  satisfaction  to 
the  Swiss  people. 

As  soon  as  the  government  had  gained  control  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  lines  it  proceeded  to  fulfil  its 
pledges  with  regard  to  rates.^  The  principles  of  the 
revision  of  rates  were  laid  down  in  a  message  of  the 
Federal  Council  to  the  Federal  Assembly  of  November 
17,  1899.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  revision 
were  the  standardization  of  the  various  schedules 
in  effect  on  the  private  roads,  full  publicity  of  rates, 
ample  notice  of  changes,  and  the  codperation  of  ship- 
pers and  railway  management  in  the  making  of  rates. 
With  the  latter  object  in  view,  the  federal  railway 
department  sent  out  copies  of  the  preliminary  draft 
of  the  revised  schedules  to  the  various  shippers'  asso- 
ciations, —  the  Swiss  Handds-  und  Industrievereinj  the 
Swiss  GewerbevereiTiy  the  Swiss  Bauemverbandf  and 
the  Swiss  Eisenbahnverband.  All  these  associations 
cordially  responded  to  the  railway  department's  in- 

>  Law  of  Juiw  27. 1901. 
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vitation  to  hand  in  their  criticisms  of  the  proposed 
schedules.  The  schedules  were  finally  considered 
by  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  enacted  to  go  into 
effect  May  1,  1903,  on  the  four  main  lines  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  law  provided  an 
elastic  process  of  rate  making  for  service  in  the  future. 
Increases  or  cancellations  of  rates  require  three  months' 
advance  notice,  but  the  period  may  be  shortened, 
if  material  reductions  accompany  increases  of  rates, 
or  if  international  through  rates  are  increased  on  the 
external  portion  of  the  route  only.  Reductions  of 
passenger  rates  must  remain  in  effect  at  least  three 
months,  and  of  freight  rates  at  least  one  year,  but 
reductions  may  be  granted  for  shorter  periods  if  the 
period  is  stipulated  in  advance.  These  restrictions 
do  not  apply  to  excursion  rates.  Thus  the  public 
enjoys  complete  security  against  imfair  discrimina- 
tion (for  there  have  never  been  any  charges  of  secret 
rebating  or  criminal  collusion  between  railway  officials 
and  favored  ship(>ers)  without  imduly  restricting  the 
power  of  the  federal  railways  to  adapt  their  charges 
to  special  conditions. 

The  government  has  retained  the  system  of  three 
classes  of  passenger  service.  The  third  class,  however, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  even  the  second, 
may  be  omitted  from  express  trains,  and  the  first 
class,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  even  the 
second,  may  be  omitted  from  accomodation  trains. 
In  fact,  these  omissions  are  freely  made,  and  the 
Swiss  three-class  system  works  out  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  American  system  of  Pullman  and  tourist 
cars,  and  day  coaches.  The  schedule  of  passenger 
rates  adopted  for  the  federal  lines  was  the  lowest  in 
effect  at  the  period  of  repurchase  on  any  of  the  private 
lines.    The    railway    traffic    and    general    economic 
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conditions  are  so  different  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
United  States  that  a  comparison  of  passenger  rates 
is  fruitless,  and  the  same  statement  is  true  of  freight 
rates.  The  classification  of  freight  is  relatively  simple. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  special  classification  of 
raw  materials  used  in  agriculture,  and  of  some  other 
commodities.  Special  rates  may  be  made  out  of 
consideration  for  foreign  com(>etition,  in  order  to 
secure  equally  favorable  treatment  for  domestic  ship- 
pers on  foreign  railways,  and  to  secure  transit  traffic 
from  com(>eting  lines,  provided  that  domestic  shipi>ers 
are  not  injured  thereby.  In  times  of  public  distress 
the  Federal  Council  may  make  special  rates  on  food- 
stuffs and  live-stock.  The  various  freight  rate  tariffs 
charged  by  the  private  companies  were  not  withdrawn 
until  the  new  standard  rates  could  be  properly  ad- 
justed, and  it  was  not  until  July  1,  1904,  that  the 
new  rates  were  put  into  effect.  Thus  the  pledges  of 
the  Federal  Council  relating  to  rates,  contained  in 
the  message  of  1897,  advocating  public  ownership, 
were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  the  period  that  elapsed  was  not  unduly 
prolonged. 

The  law  of  July  27,  1901,  not  only  established  a 
satisfactory  system  of  rate  making,  but  also  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  the  pledges  for  improved  service. 
The  number  and  speed  of  trains  and  the  supply  of 
rolling-stock  has  been  increased,  terminal  facilities 
have  been  improved,  and  ways  more  solidly  main- 
tained. The  reports  of  the  chambers  of  conmierce 
of  Swiss  cities  and  of  other  bodies  authorized  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  economic  interests  of  the  country 
are  full  enough  of  specific  criticisms  of  the  service 
and  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  but  there  is  no 
disposition  to  disparage  the  capacity  of  the  railway 
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administration  or  to  condemn  its  conduct  of  affairs. 
There  has  never  been  any  dispute  among  the  critics 
of  the  Swiss  federal  railways  over  the  adequacy  and 
eflSciency  of  the  service,  nor  is  there  any  between  the 
two  writers  mentioned  at  the  b^inning  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Vrooman  states  that  "  rates  have  been  lowered, 
wages  raised,  hours  of  labor  shortened,  the  service 
improved,"  and  Mr.  McPherson  does  not  contradict 
this  statement.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  who 
is  paying  the  bills.  One  writer  says  the  railways 
are  more  than  paying  their  way;  the  other,  that 
they  are  a  drain  on  the  tax-payers.  The  imsettled 
question  in  the  matter  of  the  Swiss  federal  railways 
is  that  of  their  financial  standing. 

The  popular  majority  which  sanctioned  the  pro- 
gram of  public  ownership  in  1898  had  not  expected  to 
make  of  the  federal  railwajrs  a  fiscal  monopoly.  The 
earning  of  a  large  revenue  for  the  government  was  not 
among  the  advantages  of  nationalization  urged  by  the 
Federal  Council  in  its  message  of  1897.  The  latter  had 
declared,  on  the  contrary,  in  favor  of  the  application 
of  net  earnings  to  the  amortization  of  the  railway  loans. 
The  Swiss  regarded  the  funded  debt  in  the  light  of  a 
mortgage  upon  their  railway  property,  and  deter- 
mined to  own  their  property  clear  of  such  charges 
before  diverting  net  earnings  to  the  federal  treasury. 
The  Federal  Coimcil's  purpose  in  advocating  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  interest  charges  was  to  facilitate 
an  eventual  reduction  of  rates  rather  than  to  secure 
a  fresh  soiut^e  of  public  revenue.  The  period  of  sixty 
years  was  selected  as  that  in  which  the  fimded  debt 
should  be  amortized.  The  annual  payments  necessary 
to  effect  such  amortization  were  accordingly  computed, 
and  are  made  a  fixed  charge  in  each  annual  railway 
budget.    The    policy    of    the    railway    management 
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was  understood  from  the  beginning  to  be  to  earn  no 
more  profit  than  should  be  necessary  to  meet  these 
amortization  charges,  remitting  surplus  earnings  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  better  service  or  lower  rates 
rather  than  in  that  of  cash  contributions  to  the  federal 
treasury.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  connection 
between  the  railway  profit  and  loss  account  and  the 
general  federal  revenues. 

The  item  of  net  earnings  in  a  federal  railway  state- 
ment is  accordingly  not  comparable  with  a  similar 
item  or  with  anything  in  an  American  railway  state- 
ment. It  actually  represents  the  surplus  profits  over 
and  above  the  interest  charges  (averaging  about  3^  per 
cent)  on  the  entire  funded  debt  and  the  amortization 
charges  on  the  same.  The  latter,  which  in  substance 
are  a  kind  of  deferred  profit,  and  would  ordinarily 
be  classified  imder  the  head  of  profits,  amoimted 
to  4.3  miUion  francs  in  1903,  and  were  estimated  at 
sUghtly  over  8  millions  in  the  budget  for  1911.  The 
sum  of  interest  and  amortization  charges  represents 
not  much  over  4  per  cent  upon  the  funded  debt,  and 
is  much  less  than  the  interest  and  dividend  charges 
upon  any  profitable  American  road.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  the  capital  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  shipping 
and  travelling  public  by  the  Swiss  government  is  ma- 
terially less  than  the  cost  of  the  capital  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  American  public  by  American  railways. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  cost  of  service  on  the 
Swiss  railways  must  be  less  than  if  private  enterprise 
were  employed  to  render  the  same  service.  Hence  it 
would  appear  not  impossible  that  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment might  reduce  rates,  raise  wages,  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  improve  the  service,  as  it  has  done, 
and  still  make  both  ends  meet.  Under  the  peculiar 
Swiss  conditions,  then,  the  test  of  financial  success  is 
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the  proximity  of  the  profit  and  loss  item  in  the  accomits  / 
to  zero.  ' 

Tliere  has  been  a  widenspread  impression  in  recent 
yearSi  both  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
federal  railways  have  proved  a  financial  failiu^.^  This 
impression  is  foimded  largely  upon  the  annual  official 
budgets.  Each  year  smce  the  revised  rates  of  wages 
and  passenger  and  freight  tariffs  were  put  into  effect, 
the  railway  management  itself  has  estimated  that  the 
next  year  would  close  with  a  deficit.  Thus  in  a  sense 
it  is  true  that  the  federal  railways  year  after  year 
have  been  having  to  face  deficits.  These  deficits, 
however,  have  been  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
actual  financial  results  have  r^ularly  been  more 
favorable  than  the  budgetary  estimates  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  year  1908,  and  the  federal 
railways  have  r^ularly  earned  a  smplus  over  and 
above  the  amounts  required  for  the  interest  and  amor- 
tization charges  except  in  the  two  years  1908  and  1909. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  computed 
from  the  official  reports,  showing  in  parallel  colunms 
the  estimated  deficits  and  the  actual  results. 


Profit  (+)  or  1om(-) 
M  esttmAfeed  In  budcet 

Profit  (+)  or  1om(-) 

Tow 

aotuiOly  rMulting 

1902 

+4,422,420 

1903 

+1,030,682 

1904 

-  1,209,726 

+     60,736 

1906 

-  2,088,400 

+   661,734 

1906 

-  4,660,360 

+2,648,623 

1907 

-  2,628,627 

+   429,812 

1908 

-  2,498,790 

-6,823,166 

1909 

-10,927,330 

-4,091,020 

1910 

-  9,126,000 

+7,948,768 

Some  of  these  figures  are  not  the  same  as  the  corre- 
sponding figures  in  the  official  budgets  and  reports. 

>  or.  p.  Fsnrger,  L*  Sltuatioii  des  dwmliig  d«  fer  f MAnux  en  Solas.    Journal 
«» 1910. 
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The  official  budgets  do  not  include  with  the  regular 
estimates  for  the  year  any  estimate  of  the  so-called 
''high-prices-increments"  paid  since  1906  to  the 
railway  employees.  Beginning  with  1907,  I  have 
included  such  an  estimate,  based  on  the  sum  actually 
so  paid  in  the  preceding  year.  The  official  rqx>rts 
often  carry  over  surpluses  or  deficits  into  the  accounts 
of  the  ensuing  year,  where  they  serve  to  conceal  the 
true  result  of  that  year's  operations.  Thus  the  report 
for  1910  states  the  result  of  the  year's  operations 
to  be  a  deficit  of  1,535,616  francs,  whereas  in  fact  the 
result  was  to  diminish  the  accumulated  deficits  iA 
the  two  preceding  years  by  the  amount  shown  in  the 
table,  that  is,  the  largest  siuplus  in  the  history  of  the 
federal  railways.  Taking  the  results  of  the  entire 
operations  up  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  surpluses 
exceed  the  deficits.  Since,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
earlier  siupluses  were  employed  for  extraordinary 
amortizations,  the  official  balance  sheet  at  the  end 
of  1910  showed  a  net  deficit  of  one  and  a  half  million 
francs  on  the  eight  years'  operations,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  present  funded 
debt  of  the  federal  railways.  The  amortization  charges 
for  a  single  year,  which  are  a  species  of  profit,  would 
wipe  out  this  deficit  several  times  over.  Since  aO 
interest  and  amortization  charges  have  regularly 
been  paid,  this  nominal  deficit  may  be  disregarded. 
Indeed  it  should  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  results 
of  the  first  quarter's  operations  in  1911.  So  near 
an  approach  to  the  ideal  zero  of  surplus  profits  must 
be  considered  a  sufficient  disproof  of  the  charge  of 
financial  failing. 

The  important  concern  is  whether  this  state  of 
equilibrium  between  income  and  outgo  is  likely  to  be 
permanent.    We    must    therefore    inquire    into    the 
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of  the  series  of  unfavorable  budgets  prepared 
by  the  railway  management  and  of  the  two  deficits 
actually  incurred. 

The  reduction  of  rates,  improvement  of  service, 
and  increase  of  wages,  as  pledged  by  the  Federal 
Council  in  its  message  of  1897,  had  for  tlieir  immediate 
effect,  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  more  rapid  increase 
oi  operating  expenses  than  of  traffic  receipts.  But 
the  advocates  of  nationalization  had  contended  that 
this  increase  would  be  met  out  of  savings  in  other 
directions,  especially  in  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
capital  and  in  the  more  economical  management  of 
the  railways  as  a  consolidated  monopolistic  system. 
H^ice,  imless  the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  ''  business 
opportimism"  were  mistaken  in  their  calculations, 
the  causes  of  the  unfavorable  budgets  must  lie  else- 
where. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  simply  that  the  Federal 
Council  had  calculated  very  closely,  when  it  outlined 
the  advantages^  of  nationalization,  and  abnormal 
economic  conditions  could  easily  disturb  the  balance 
of  income  and  outgo.  In  1902-03,  when  the  transfer 
of  the  four  leading  private  lines  was  made,  Europe 
generally  was  suffering  from  an  acute  commercial 
depression.  The  receipts  had  already  shown  a  tendency 
to  fall  off  before  the  transfers  were  made.  The  new 
governmental  management  foimd  that  the  private 
fi^gtems  had  been  allowed  to  run  down  during  the 
preceding  period  of  uncertainty  more  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Maintenance  and  renewal  requirements 
were  accordingly  abnormally  heavy,  and  the  immediate 
outlook  for  an  increase  of  traffic,  despite  the  promised 
reduction  of  rates,  was  not  bright.  Hence  the  imfav- 
orable  budgetary  estimates  for  the  years  1904-06. 
The  commercial  depression,  however,  proved  to  be 
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only  temporary;  traffic,  both  passenger  and  frei^t, 
increased  with  unexpected  rapidity;  and  in  1906 
an  anticipated  deficit  of  nearly  five  million  francs 
was  converted  into  a  surplus  of  over  two  and  one- 
half  millions.  The  effect  was  to  stimulate  an  ac- 
celerated increase  of  expenditures.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  budgetary  estimates  of  new  construction  and 
equipment  to  be  charged  to  capital  accoimt,  as  well 
as  in  the  accoimt  of  operating  expenses.  The  railway 
management  understood  the  situation  perfectly.  Writ- 
ing in  1906,  they  stated  that ''  thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  we  may 
hope  that  in  1906  as  in  the  preceding  year  operations 
will  be  concluded  without  a  deficit,  contrary  to  the 
anticipations  of  our  budget.  If  the  developm^ent 
of  the  traffic  continues  and  our  anticipations  of  increased 
receipts  are  accordingly  realized,  the  same  result 
will  occur  in  1907.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  continual  increase  of  expenditures  cannot  be 
further  held  in  check,  so  that  any  business  depression 
will  inevitably  upset  the  balance  of  our  accounts."* 
The  unwelcome  business  depression  came  at  the 
end  of  the  following  year,  the  year  of  the  American 
panic.  The  operating  receipts  of  the  Swiss  federal 
railways  were  less  in  1908  than  in  1907,  altho  expendi- 
tures were  materially  greater.  The  situation  was 
made  more  acute  by  the  grant  of  the  '^  high-prices- 
increments  "  to  the  employees.  In  fact,  not  only  the 
cost  of  labor,  but  that  of  many  other  railway  supplies 
had  gone  up  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  St.  Gothard,  the  only 
important  Swiss  railway  at  that  time  still  under  private 
management,  suffered  as  severely  as  did  the  federal 
railways.    The  federal  railway  management  cut  down 

>  Barioht  and  Anti»c  yom  28.  September,  1900,  p.  61. 
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expenses  in  every  legitimate  way,  suppressing  super- 
flous  trains,  and  reducing  its  working  force  as  much 
as  possible  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  Yet  the  policy  begun  in  1906  of  voluntarily 
adding  a  supplement  to  the  wages  of  all  employees, 
m  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  comfort  in  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing 
cost  of  living,  was  courageously  maintained.  Had 
these  payments  been  discontinued,  the  federal  railways 
might  have  passed  through  the  crisis  without  any 
deficit,  but  such  a  backward  step  was  not  suggested. 
The  management  was  told  by  its  critics  that  it  could 
not  restore  the  equilibrium  of  its  budget  without  a 
radical  increase  of  rates,  but  no  such  increase  was 
sanctioned.  The  management  adhered  to  its  policy 
of  retrenchment,  and  relied  upon  the  retmn  of  pros- 
perity to  revive  the  surplus. 

The  vigor  of  the  policy  of  retrenchment  is  revealed 
in  the  budgetary  estimates  of  capital  expenditures 
for  fresh  construction  during  this  period.  These 
amounted  to  39.7  millions  of  francs  for  1906,  to  42.6 
millions  for  1907,  to  49.5  for  1908,  34.6  for  1909,  31.1 
for  1910,  and  30.7  for  1911.  The  operating  ratio, 
which  was  61.1  per  cent  in  1902  and  65.5  per  cent 
in  1903,  had  risen  to  72.8  per  cent  in  1908.  It  was 
reduced  by  1910  to  the  same  figure  as  in  1903.  In 
the  official  report  for  1910  (p.  56),  the  management 
was  able  to  point  to  the  complete  success  of  its  finan- 
cial policy.  The  second  decade  of  the  Swiss  federal 
railways  begins  auspiciously  with  an  estimated  sur- 
plus, the  first  budgetary  surplus  since  the  government's 
railway  policies  have  been  in  effect.^  The  truth  is 
that  Hie  Swiss  federal  railway  management  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  its  energetic   and  sagacious 

i  and  Antrac  fOr  1011,  p.  48.    Ibid.  Ar  1013,  p.  Ctk 
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handling  of  a  difficult  situation.  In  any  imdertaking 
in  which  the  margin  of  profit  is  calculated  so  closely 
as  in  the  Swiss  federal  railways,  abnormal  conditions 
may  temporarily  produce  abnormal  profits  or  losses; 
but  over  longer  periods  of  time  these  should  offset 
one  another.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  equilibrium 
between  income  and  outgo  should  not  be  permanent. 
Our  examination  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Swiss 
federal  railways  leads  us  to  certain  definite  conclusions. 
Mr.  McPherson's  statement  that  the  railways  have 
become  a  drain  upon  the  tax-payers  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence.  For  Mr.  Vrooman's  prediction, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  existing  railways  will  have 
paid  for  themselves  out  of  profits  in  about  sixty  years, 
there  is  substantial  foundation  in  the  record  of  govern- 
mental management.  Without  venturing,  however, 
to  predict,  we  may  observe  that  the  Swiss  federal 
railways  have  ab*eady  reduced  rates,  improved  the 
service,  raised  wages,  and  made  a  profit.  In  short, 
the  evidence  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Swiss  federal 
railways  is  that  the  policy  of  '^  business  opportunism  " 
is  justifying  itself. 

A.   N.   HOLCOMBE. 
Habtabd  Uniysbsitt. 
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The  Western  division  of  states,  or  in  terms  of  the 
census  of  1910,  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions 
combined,  comprise  twelve  states,  occup3dng  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  region  and  extending  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  area  these  states  are  large, 
being  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  land  surface  of  Hie 
United  States.  From  the  standpoint  of  agriculture, 
however,  they  do  not  fill  so  important  a  place.  Within 
this  vast  extent  of  territory  are  found  but  one-seven- 
teenth of  the  whole  niunber  of  farms  of  the  United 
States,  one-eighth  of  the  acres  of  farm  land,  and  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings. 
In  comparison  with  the  North  Central  States  there 
are  but  one-fifth  as  many  farms,  three-tenths  as  many 
acres  of  farm  land,  and  less  than  one-fifth  as  great  a 
value  of  farm  land  and  buildings. 

As  to  their  products,  the  western  states  make  a  good 
showing,   whether  in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of 

>  The  preoedliic  artlelat  are:  "  Tenaney  in  tha  North  Central  States.*'  In  this 
Joornal  for  Auguet,  1911:  *'  Tenancy  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.'*  Ibid..  November. 
1011. 
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farms  or  to  the  acres  of  farm  land.  Of  wheat  these 
states,  with  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage,  report 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  Of  barley  they 
report  23  per  cent  of  the  acreage  and  27  per  cent  of 
the  product.  In  the  acreage  of  oats  they  report  5.5 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  proportion  of  bushels 
produced,  6.8  per  cent.  A  showing  no  less  good  is 
made  in  respect  to  hay  and  forage,  the  division  re- 
porting one-eighth  of  the  acreage,  and  one-sixth  of 
the  yield  of  this  crop.  A  still  better  showing  is  made 
in  fruit  production,  altho  comparisons  with  other 
divisions  are  not  altogether  easy  to  make.  Of  the 
total  number  of  cattle  of  the  country  these  states 
contribute  about  15  per  cent,  and  of  the  sheep,  59 
per  cent. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  western  states  are 
characterized  by  a  low  average  price  of  land,  accom- 
pan}dng  which  one  finds,  so  far  as  the  main  extent  of 
acreage  is  concerned,  the  live  stock  and  the  grain- 
growing  industries.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  instances  of  agriculture  as  highly  specialized 
as  is  to  be  found  anjrwhere  in  the  United  States.  This, 
for  the  most  part,  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming.  Where  the  general  and  the  specialized 
farming  is  within  the  same  county  it  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  each  as  r^ards 
teniu^.  However,  in  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances the  types  of  farming  are  fairly  separated, 
making  the  case  an  easier  one. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  the  western 
coimtry  is  its  newness.  Of  the  acreage  of  farm  land 
added  to  the  total  within  the  United  States  during 
the  past  decade,  nearly  half  was  within  this  division  of 
states.  More  homesteads  have  been  taken  during 
the  past  decade  than  for  any  other  since  the  passage 
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of  the  Homestead  Act.  During  the  same  time  a  few 
thousand  Carey  Act  entries  have  been  made,  and  in 
addition,  large  numbers  of  farms  have  been  granted 
under  the  various  other  acts  in  vogue.  Within  the 
past  seven  years  entries  of  public  land  in  the  western 
states  have  equalled  in  extent  the  entire  state  of  New 
Mexico.  Nearly  all  of  the  farms  recently  acquired 
from  the  government  are  counted  as  owned  farms 
and  so  tend  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  rented  farms 
within  the  states  in  which  they  are  located. 

Of  the  373,000  farms  in  the  Western  division  in 
1910,  52,000,  or  14.1  per  cent  were  in  the  hands  of 
tenants.  This  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  for  any 
of  the  geographic  divisions  of  states  except  New 
England,  and  less  than  two-fifths  that  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  price  of  land  is 
lower  in  the  western  states  than  in  any  other  division 
of  northern  states  outside  of  New  England.  Taking 
the  northern  and  western  states  by  divisions,  as 
now  recognized  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  relation 
of  tenancy  to  value  of  land  may  be  viewed  in  the 
large.  It  would  hardly  be  instructive  to  include  in 
this  comparison  the  southern  states,  since  the  tenant 
question  is  there  so  essentially  different  from  that  of 
liie  North. 

Valub  or  Laitd  and  Pbb  cent  or  Tenancy 


Value 
per  Aore 

Percent 
of  tenancy 

Rank 
In  value 

Rank 
In  tenancy 

EMt  North  CentnJ  .  .  . 
Padfic 

$61.32 
43.76 
43.20 
33.85 
19.72 
19.27 

27.0 
17.2 
30.9 
22.3 
10.7 
8.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

2 
4 

West  North  CentnJ  .   .   . 

Middle  Atlantic 

Mountain 

New  England 

1 
3 
5 
6 
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The  relationship  between  values  and  rate  of  tenancy 
may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a  very  uncertain  one, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  little  attention.  But  the 
absence  of  correlation  in  these  particulars  is  due  mainly 
to  the  high  rate  of  tenancy  in  the  West  North  Central 
division,  and  to  the  low  rate  in  the  Pacific  division; 
aside  from  these  two  divisions  the  rankings  on  the 
two  bases  are  similar  indeed.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  West  North  Central  division  the  condi- 
tions are  especially  favorable  for  the  development 
of  the  t)rpe  of  farming  to  which  the  American  sjrstem 
of  leasing  is  adapted,  and  this  fact  accoimts  for  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  tenancy  in  this  division. 
The  table  given  above  shows  the  Pacific  division  to 
rank  second  in  value  per  acre,  altho  this  and  the 
West  North  Central  division  (which  ranks  third  in 
that  respect)  are  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  apart.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  we  consider  only  the  char- 
acteristic part  of   the  West  North  Central  division 

—  that  is  exclusive  of  the  great  body  of  very  cheap 
land  in  the  extreme  western  and  northern  portions 

—  then  the  North  Central  and  Pacific  divisions  change 
place  as  to  rank  in  value  per  acre;  and  this  single 
shift  brings  the  rank  in  value  and  the  rank  in  tenancy 
very  close  together  for  all  divisions.  But  value  per 
acre  is  only  one  factor  affecting  the  proportion  of 
tenancy.  As  will  be  pointed  out  presently,  other 
factors  figure  with  unusual  prominence  in  the  western 
states,  holding  the  percentage  of  tenant  farms  below 
what  it  would  be  were  only  the  more  general  type  of 
farms  found.  It  remains  true,  however,  so  far  as 
regards  farming  of  the  more  usual  sort,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  tenant  farms  rises  with  the  rise  in  land 
values. 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the  western  states  in 
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1910  was  less  than  that  in  1900,  when  16.6  per  cent 
of  the  farms  were  in  the  hands  of  tenants.  The  de- 
crease is  apparently  due  to  two  main  causes.  In  the 
first  place  the  great  number  of  new  farms  taken  from 
the  public  domain  has  increased  the  number  of  owned 
farms  and  contributed  but  little  to  the  number  of 
tenant  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development 
of  special  lines  of  agriculture,  particularly  the  growing 
of  fruit,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  farms  in  the  hands  of  owners.  Aside  from 
these  two  main  causes  there  are  important  changes 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  leading  kinds  of  farming, 
such  as  wheat  growing;  accompanjring  these  move- 
ments there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the 
percentage  of  tenant  farms.  In  the  main  the  tenant 
farms  are  about  the  same  in  size  as  are  the  owned 
farms,  altho  among  the  owned  farms  is  foimd  a  great 
majority  of  those  upon  which  fruit  is  the  chief  crop. 
This  would  seem  to  point  towards  a  smaller  size;  but 
the  tendency  is  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  amongst 
the  owned  farms  are  f oimd  also  the  greater  proportion 
of  live  stock  farms,  which  are  on  an  average  very 
large.  It  is  then  the  farms  intermediate  between 
these  largest  and  smallest  ones,  namely,  the  farms 
on  which  the  most  of  the  general  farming  is  done, 
such  as  the  growing  of  the  cereals,  which  show  the 
greater  number  of  tenants. 

The  land  highest  in  price  is  not  that  which  for  the 
most  part  constitutes  the  tenant  farms;  the  situation 
being  thus  imlike  that  in  the  North  Central  states. 
On  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  land  highest  in  price 
is  that  used  for  fruit  growing  and  this  industry  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  owners,  a  large  percentage  of 
ownership  instead  of  tenancy  appears  on  this  highest 
priced  land. 
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In  California,  within  the  counties  in  which  land  is 
worth  $60  or  more  per  acre,  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
is  20.1,  while  in  the  counties  in  which  it  is  worth  from 
$30  to  $60  per  acre,  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  22.5, 
and  in  those  under  $30  per  acre,  19.8  per  cent.  The 
situation,  with  reference  to  the  high-priced  land,  is 
unlike  that  in  any  one  of  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West.  Likewise,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  in  the 
counties  in  which  the  average  value  of  land  is  $60 
or  more  per  acre,  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  12.9, 
in  counties  with  values  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre, 
the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  16.9,  while  in  counties 
with  farm  land  valued  at  less  than  $30  per  acre  it  is 
11.7  per  cent.  In  Colorado  the  coimties  with  land 
at  $35  and  over  per  acre  show  25.7  per  cent  of  ten- 
ancy; those  with  land  at  $20  to  $35  per  acre,  30.8 
per  cent. 

Using  as  the  criterion  the  total  value  of  the  farm 
instead  of  value  per  acre,  it  appears  that  the  tenants 
are  in  charge  of  the  high-priced  farms  much  more 
than  is  the  case  with  those  low  in  price.  In  Or^on 
the  group  of  counties  showing  the  lowest  priced  farms 
has  12.5  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  hands  of  tenants; 
the  group  of  medium  price,  16.2  per  cent;  and  the 
group  of  highest  price,  17.6  per  cent.  In  Washington 
the  percentages  on  the  same  basis  are  6.2  per  cent 
for  the  cheapest  farms,  12.7  for  the  medium,  and  19.9 
for  those  highest  in  price.  In  Colorado  the  low-priced 
group  shows  9.8  per  cent  of  tenant  farms,  the  mediimi, 
18.7  per  cent,  the  highest  priced  group,  28.7  per  cent. 
This  relationship  between  price  of  farms  and  tenancy 
is  due  in  the  main  to  one  general  fact.  Here  as  else- 
where the  tenants  are  doing  the  extensive  rather  tlian 
the  intensive  farming;  they  are  the  grain  farmers. 
Conditions  are  such  that  the  average  value  of  the 
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grain  farm  is  above  that  of  the  stock  farm,  since  the 
latter,  altho  large,  is  usually  very  low  in  price  per 
acre.  Again,  the  grain  farm  as  a  imit  is  of  hi^er 
value  than  the  fruit  farm,  since  the  latter,  tho  high 
in  vahie  per  acre,  is  of  small  size. 

The  proportion  of  farms  in  the  hands  of  tenants  has 
increased  simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  small- 
grain  industry,  and  has  decreased  where  small-grain 
farming  has  declined.  For  the  Western  division 
as  a  whole  the  tenants  have  been  raising  about  50 
per  cent  more  than  their  proportional  share  of  the 
oats  and  wheat,  and  more  than  double  their  share  of 
the  barley.  Wheat  growing  was  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fomia  on  a  considerable  scale  for  many  years  until 
within  the  past  decade,  and  was  located  mainly  in  the 
great  central  valleys  of  the  state.  With  hiu'dly  an 
exception  the  counties  in  which  there  were  great 
acreages  of  wheat  show  a  higher  percentage  of  tenancy 
than  the  average  for  the  state.  Since  1900  the  wheat- 
growing  industry  has  declined  greatly  throughout 
these  valleys,  and  during  the  same  time  the  percentage 
of  tenancy  has  fallen  from  a  proportion  above  that  for 
the  whole  state  to  one  quite  below  it.  The  same 
sitiiation  is  foimd  in  Oregon,  where  with  the  decline 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  has  decreased  to  a 
marked  d^ree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  of 
wheat  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state  and  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of 
tenant  farms  has  gained  rapidly.  So  in  the  state  of 
Washington:  while  the  percentage  of  tenant  farms 
decreased  diuing  the  past  decade  for  the  state  as  a 
whole,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state,  where  also  the  acreage  of  wheat 
increased  very  greatly,  —  in  fact,  more  than  doubled. 
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Within  the  12  counties  leading  in  wheat,  which  pro- 
duce 95  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  state,  24.2 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  this  grain  is  reported  by 
tenants. 

In  contrast  to  the  high  percentage  of  grain-producing 
farms  in  the  hands  of  tenants  is  the  very  low  per- 
centage of  fruit  farms  so  operated.  The  situation 
found  m  the  eastern  states  is  repeated  in  the  West 
with  emphasis,  the  more  pronounced  condition  being 
due  to  the  more  highly  specialized  character  of  the 
western  fruit  farming.  The  more  valuable  the  fruit 
farm,  either  per  acre  or  as  a  whole,  the  less  likely  is  it 
parted  with  under  lease.  The  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 
and  apples  are  produced  mainly  by  men  who  own 
the  land  on  which  they  are  grown.  Of  the  great 
orange  crop  of  California  less  than  2  per  cent  is  grown 
by  tenants,  and  of  the  lemon  crop  but  little  over  4 
per  cent.  Vineyards  are  not  so  high  in  price  per  acre 
as  are  orange  and  lemon  groves,  neither  does  it  take 
so  long  to  bring  them  to  bearing  age;  hence  a  some- 
what larger  percentage  is  in  the  hands  of  tenants. 
Yet  in  the  14  leading  grape-growing  coimties  of  Cali- 
fomia  the  proportion  of  grapes  produced  by  tenants 
is  but  9.2  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  counties  the 
proportion  of  tenant  farms  is  21  per  cent  or  over  twice 
as  great.  Apples  are  not  grown  so  exclusively  by 
special  farmers;  they  are  reported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  farms  on  which  grain  is  the  leading 
soiu*ce  of  income.  Hence  the  grain  farms  in  the 
hands  of  tenants  frequently  produce  important  amounts 
of  apples.  In  the  seven  leading  apple-growing  counties 
of  Washington  one-sixth  of  the  farms  are  operated 
by  tenants,  but  they  report  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
apples  grown.  This,  however,  does  not  give  an  accu- 
rate pictiu^  of  the  situation,  since  several  of  these 
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coitnties  are  among  the  greatest  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  relatively  high 
percentage  of  tenancy.  Within  these  counties  apple 
growing  is  a  subordinate  industry.  It  is  in  such 
counties  as  Chelan  (Washington)  or  Hood  River 
(Oregon)  that  the  characteristics  of  the  apple  farm 
can  be  foimd  well  isolated.  In  both  of  these  counties 
Uie  proportion  of  tenancy  is  low;  in  Chelan  county, 
6.6  per  cent,  in  Hood  River,  5.5  per  cent.  In  Chelan 
county  the  tenants  report  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the 
apple  trees  of  the  country;  and  in  Hood  River  only 
5.6  per  cent.  For  each  of  these  counties  the  tenants 
report  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  of 
apples  than  of  the  total  niunber  of  trees,  showing  that 
in  a  few  instances  bearing  orchards  are  rented. 

Unlike  fruit  growing,  the  raising  of  vegetables  is 
very  frequently  done  by  tenants.  In  1900  the  tenants 
of  the  western  states  operated  more  than  double 
their  proportional  nimiber  of  vegetable  farms,  and 
altho  the  same  classification  is  not  made  for  the 
census  of  1910,  the  situation  is  apparently  unchanged. 
The  most  important  vegetable-growing  districts  of 
the  West  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle. 
In  Los  Angeles  coimty  52  per  cent  of  the  vegetable 
acreage  is  reported  by  tenants,  and  about  the  same 
in  King  coimty,  Washington,  in  which  Seattle  is 
located.  These  vegetable  farms  are  of  small  size, 
consisting  usually  of  a  few  acres  of  land  rented  for 
cash  to  Japanese  or  Chinese  gardeners. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  tenant 
of  the  Western  division  owns  comparatively  little 
live  stock.  In  1900  he  had  not  much  over  half  his 
proportional  share;  in  1910  the  situation  was  not 
greatly  changed.  In  a  few  states,  however,  the  tenants 
have  their  fuD  quota  of  dairy  cows,  while  they  im- 
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doubtedly  have  in  all  cases  their  fuU  share  of  draft 
animals,  altho  it  is  difScnlt  in  the  statistics  available 
to  distinguish  them  from  range  animals. 


Pbb  cbmt  or  Tenancy  1880-1910 


1910 

1900 

1890 

14.1 

16.6 

12.1 

8.9 

9.2 

4.8 

10.3 

8.7 

4.6 

a2 

7.6 

4.2 

18.2 

22.6 

11.2 

6.5 

9.4 

4.6 

9.3 

8.4 

7.9 

7.9 

8.8 

5.2 

12.4 

11.4 

7.6 

13.7 

14.4 

8.5 

16.1 

17.8 

12.6 

20.6 

23.1 

17.8 

1880 


Western  States 
Montana .  . 
Idaho  .  .  . 
Wyoming  . 
Colorado  .  . 
New  Mexico 
Arisona  .  . 
Utah  .  .  . 
Nevada  .  . 
Washington 
Oregon  .  . 
California    . 


14. 
6.3 
4.7 
2.8 

13. 
8.1 

13.2 
4.6 
9.7 
7.2 

14.1 

19.8 


Since  1880  tenancy  in  the  western  states  has  fluc- 
tuated considerably,  as  the  table  shows.  B^inning 
in  that  year  with  14  per  cent  it  fell  to  12.1  per  c^it 
in  1890,  rose  to  16.6  per  cent  in  1900,  and  decreased 
again  in  1910  to  a  figure  just  barely  above  that  of 
thirty  years  before.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in 
tenancy  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  during  the  past 
decade,  there  has  been  in  general  an  appreciable 
advance  in  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  for  the 
thirty-year  period  between  1880  and  1910.  But  the 
western  states  show  no  such  tendency.  Of  the 
eleven  states  in  the  Western  group  but  a  single  one, 
Wyoming,  shows  for  the  whole  period  an  uninter- 
rupted increase  in  the  proportion  of  tenancy,  and  as 
it  happens,  it  has  had  throughout  nearly  the  lowest 
proportion  of  any  of  these  states.    Willi  hardly  an 
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exception,  the  states  in  which  the  most  extensire 
qrstems  of  farming  have  predominated,  and  these 
are  the  older  states  in  point  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, are  the  ones  in  which  the  percentage  of  tenant 
farms  is  highest. 

For  the  United  States  other  than  the  South,  25.6 
per  cent  of  the  farms  in  1910  were  operated  by  tenants, 
as  compared  to  25.5  per  cent  so  operated  in  1900. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  virtually  nil.  To  say, 
however,  that  the  advance  in  the  proportion  of  tenancy 
has  come  to  a  standstill  would  be  unwarranted.  As 
shown  in  the  preceding  articles  in  this  series  the 
tendency  is  still  apparently  toward  more  tenancy  in 
the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley, 
by  far  the  most  important  agricultural  area  of  the 
North.  This  tendency  toward  slow  but  certain  in- 
crease is  offset  for  the  present,  partly  by  the  decreases 
i!i  the  East  where  cheaper  land  and  specialized  farming 
promote  ownership,  and  partly  by  the  peculiar  con- 
diti(His  of  the  Western  division  of  states,  where  both 
specialized  agricultiu*e  and  the  public  domain  are 
factors  in  keeping  the  proportion  of  ownership  high 
and  that  of  tenancy  low.  No  type  of  farm  is  immune 
from  tenancy  infection,  tho  a  few  types  are  nearly  so, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  certain  types  are  especially 
susceptible.  The  change,  so  far  as  the  great  body 
of  farms  in  the  North  is  concerned,  is  imminent,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  respite  in  the  advance. 
Yet  it  remains  true  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  rented  farms  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from 
35.3  per  cent  in  1900  to  37  per  cent  in  1910,  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  relative  increase  of  farms  of  this  class 
in  the  South,  where  the  problem  is  an  essentially 
different  one. 

Altho  there  are  many  tenants  in  the  United  States 
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there  is,  outside  of  the  colored  tenants  of  the  South, 
no  tenant  class.  The  tenants  are  young  men  who 
turn  to  this  way  of  getting  a  start  in  the  business  of 
farming.  In  almost  all  cases  the  beginning  is  made 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  farm  owner  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years.  That  hope,  tho  frequently 
long  deferred,  is  eventually  realized  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases.  For  example,  the  census  of  1900 
shows  that  between  the  ages  of  25  to  34  more  farmers 
were  tenants  than  farm  owners.  But  the  change 
in  form  of  ownership  begins  at  once  after  the  age  of 
34,  and  for  the  higher  age  groups  owners  are  more 
numerous  than  tenants.  At  the  age  of  65  years  or 
over  owners  are  more  than  five  and  a  half  times  as 
nimierous.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  tenancy  is  a  step  toward  ownership,  but  the 
case  does  not  seem  open  to  argument.  Tenancy  is 
a  means  of  getting  a  foothold  and  makes  possible 
the  ultimate  ownership  of  land.  The  only  question 
—  an  open  one  —  is  whether  it  is  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  result. 

Tho  we  have  many  tenants,  we  do  not  have,  outside 
of  a  few  instances,  a  tenant  system.  The  relation 
of  tenant  to  landlord  is  an  uncertain  one,  and  very 
frequently  one  imsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  Such 
it  must  remain  imtil  the  landlord  is  willing  to  content 
himself  with  a  reasonable  rate  of  income  on  the  in- 
vestment rather  than  to  hope  for  something  more 
than  ordinary  income,  something  in  the  nature  of 
speculative  gain  to  be  realized  only  by  selling  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  must  be  given 
some  assurance  that  he  may  stay,  if  he  wishes,  more 
than  a  year  or  two  on  the  same  farm.  Men  fail  to 
become  land  owners,  or  postpone  for  years  the  time 
when  they  become  owners,  because  farming  as  thqr 
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pursue  it  does  not  pay  well  enough  to  enable  them  to 
buy  land.  The  reason  it  fails  to  pay  better  is  doubtless 
because  the  tenant  as  a  rule  is  not  a  good  farmer;  but 
the  fault  is  not  altogether  his.  The  owner  of  the  land 
leases  it  under  such  terms  that  the  tenant  is  not  en- 
couraged in  the  use  of  scientific  methods.  The  tenant 
is  far  from  being  a  conservationist.  He  is  interested 
in  immediate  results,  and  inmiediate  results  are  ob- 
tained by  exploitation.  Moreover,  the  tenant  does 
not  even  produce  the  best  crops;  he  lags  behind  the 
farmer  who  tills  his  own  soil.  From  two  standpoints, 
then,  society  has  cause  for  complaint;  for  society  has 
a  right  to  expect  good  results  in  the  yield  of  crops 
and  such  care  of  the  soil  that  it  will  continue  at  its 
maximuTn  productivity.  Furthermore,  society  is  con- 
cerned with  the  relation  of  every  individual  to  the 
commimity;  but  the  tenant  is  little  disposed  to  assume 
commimity  responsibilities. 

To  complain  of  the  growth  of  tenancy  is  useless. 
The  serious  question  is  that  of  a  remedy.  A  remedy, 
if  there  be  one,  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  plan  by 
which  a  young  farmer  can  buy  land.  Wiih  the  land 
high  in  price,  the  purchase  must  be  mainly  on  credit. 
True,  the  products  of  the  farms  are  also  high  in  price, 
but  our  bunglesome  system  of  distribution  returns 
to  the  farmer  but  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  price  the 
consumer  shortly  pays.  Could  the  farmer  overcome 
this  expensive  way  of  getting  his  wares  to  the  market, 
he  could  more  easily  own  the  land  on  which  they 
grow.  Another  great  problem  is  that  of  agricultiu'al 
credit.  It  has  been  well  solved  in  several  Eiu:*opean 
countries;  but  in  America  the  farmer  pays  a  high 
rate  of  interest  on  what  he  borrows,  and  is  frequently 
short  of  ready  capital  for  carrying  on  advantageously 
the  operations  of  the  year.    A  good  system  of  marketing 
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and  a  good  system  of  credit  would  retard  the  move- 
ment toward  tenancy.  But  even  so,  an  equitable 
system  of  leasing  land  is  needed,  one  which  in  itself 
will  make  tenancy  more  tolerable  and  possibly  less 
frequent.  The  arrangement  imder  which  one  man  owns 
the  land  and  another  tills  it  is  not  necessarily  bad  ;  it 
may  conceivably  be  of  advantage.  Yet  it  must  be 
recognized  that  land  ownership  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  is  one  of  the  best  assets  he  can  have  both  as 
a  producer  and  as  a  citizen. 

Benjamin  H.  Hibbabd. 
Cbnbub  Bubbau. 
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MINORITY   SHAREHOLDERS   IN   RAILROAD 
COMBINATIONS 

A  complicated  phase  of  inter-railway  relations  in  connec- 
tion with  consolidation  arises  out  of  conflict  of  interest 
between  majority  and  minority  stockholders.  This  conflict 
IB  peculiarly  likely  to  occur  whenever  a  bare  majority  of  the 
stock  of  one  railroad  is  held  by  another  railway  company. 
Abuse  of  corporate  control  may  be  exercised  in  two  dis- 
tmct  waye;  the  majority  may  manage  the  smaller  company 
permanently  in  the  interest  of  the  dominant  owner,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  the  minority  to  a  fair  return  upon  their 
investment;  or  else  it  may  so  operate  it  for  a  time  as  to 
force  the  minority  to  sell  out  their  holdings  at  a  sacrifice. 
The  best  illustration  of  the  latter  policy  is  afforded  by  the 
leading  case  of  the  New  York  and  Northern  Raihroad,  as 
adjudicated  in  1896  by  the  state  Court  of  Appeals.^  The 
New  York  Central,  being  desirous  of  acquiring  this  little 
company  which  operated  a  short  line  from  the  Harlem 
river  north,  first  acquired  a  substantial  block  of  its  second 
mortgage  bonds,  together  with  a  majority  of  its  capital 
stock.  It  then  proceeded,  as  alleged  by  the  minority  stock- 
holders, to  cancel  valuable  traffic  contracts  as  well  as  so  to 
operate  it  as  to  cause  default  in  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 
The  New  York  Central  thereupon,  as  holder  of  these  bonds, 
sought  to  foreclose  upon  the  mortgage,  buy  it  in  at  auction, 
and  thus  "  freeze  out  "  the  minority  stockholders.  Simon 
Sterne,  representing  their  interests,  however,  after  pro- 
tracted litigation  succeeded  in  preventing  this  outcome. 
A  somewhat  similar  policy,  except  as  to  the  details  of  pro- 

>  ISO  N.Y..  410. 
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cediire,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  1902  by  the  Rock 
Island  directorate  in  order  to  force  the  minority  stock- 
holders of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  to  accede  to 
their  program  of  combination.  Manipulation  of  the  same 
sort  is  charged  in  the  protest  of  the  minority  shareholders 
of  the  Rutland  Railroad  in  1912  against  their  treatment 
by  the  New  Central  management,  in  connection  with  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Public  Service  Commission  relative 
to  transfer  of  the  Rutland  company  to  the  New  Haven 
system. 

The  other  policy,  that  of  protracted  operation  of  a  sub- 
sidiary line  for  the  benefit  of  another  railroad  owning  a 
majority  of  its  shares,  rather  than  for  the  immediate  interest 
of  all  its  own  shareholders  alike,  is  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan.    The  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  litigation  in  the  Fedend 
courts  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  a  decade.*     It 
forms  a  part  of  the  checkered  history  of  the  ill-starred 
Hocking    Valley    Railroad.    The    smaller    company,    the 
Kanawha  and  Michigan,  held  a  strategic  position  in  the 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields.    It  was  ever  likely  to 
develop  into  a  ''  disturbing  factor  "  in  the  general  policy 
of  rate  harmony  initiated  by  the  Trunk  Lines  after  1900. 
It  was  at  the  time  free  of  indebtedness  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  prosperity;  the  stock  sold  nearly  at  par.    A  bare  majority 
of  this  stock  was  acquired  by  the  Hocking  Valley;  which,  it 
is  alleged,  has  since  that  time  continuously  subordinated 
the  interests  of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  company  to 
its  own  advantage.    Opportunities  for  independent  develop- 
ment have  been  refused,  as  well  as  all  new  sources  of  busi- 
ness and  other  railway  connections.    The  new  \^rginian 
Railway,  for  example,  constructed  by  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers, 
might  easily  have  afforded  it  an  excellent  outlet  to  the 
south  and  east.     This  policy  of   repression  was  pursued 
for  years  with  the  result  that  no  dividends  were  ever  paid 
upon  the  capital  stock.    The  state  of  Ohio  brought  pressure 

t  R«viewwl  in  An  Midren  by  SaauMl  UnUfmeyer  before  the  New  York  Covnty 
Lnwjren*  Aeeoctbtton,  JwDuuy  5,  1011. 
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to  secure  its  release;  but  these  efforts  were  thwarted  in 
various  ways  by  transferring  its  shares  from  one  hand  to 
another.  The  final  outcome  was  a  siurender  of  the  minority 
shareholders  through  a  sacrifice  sale  of  their  holdings. 

During  these  same  years  the  minority  shareholders  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  itseLF  have  been  protesting  in  the  Federal 
courts  against  the  compact  of  1902,  whereby  61  per  cent 
of  its  stock  was  apportioned  among  five  neighboring  roads 
in  Trunk  Line  territory.  The  object  was  evidently  in  this 
case  simply  to  prevent  this  road,  a  minor  cross  line,  from 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  rate  situation.  The  minority 
stockholders,  however,  allege  that  a  limitation  of  the  joint 
holdings  of  these  companies  to  bare  majority  control  has 
deprived  them  of  a  market  for  their  property.  How  the 
acquisition  of  the  road  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  in  1911 
may  affect  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  abuse,  real  or  alleged,  of  bare 
majority  control  to  the  detriment  of  minority  shareholders 
might  be  mentioned.^  In  most  cases  the  fairness  of  the 
management  is  a  matter  of  business  judgment;  depending 
generally  upon  the  policy  adopted  as  to  charging  better- 
ments to  capital  or  income  account.  And  the  courts  are 
very  properly  chary  of  hampering  boards  of  directors  in  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tiiat  such  arrangements  are  always  fraught  with  real  danger 
to  the  powerless  minority  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  power  of  a  small  minority 
to  obstruct  proceedings,  in  order  perhaps  to  compel  a  pur- 
chase of  their  holdmgs  at  exorbitant  prices,  must  be  subject 
to  proper  control  by  judicial  authority.  Blackmailing 
suits  and  obstructive  legal  proceedings,  either  for  purely 
speculative  piuposes'  or  in  the  interest  of  extortion,  have 
been  too  frequent  in  our  industrial  history.    Nevertheless, 

*  Si.  Joseph  and  Onad  Uaod;  Central  of  Georgi*;  Chioafo  uid  BMtera  Illinois; 
died  in  detail  by  tbe  author  in  The  Railway-Afle  Qaaette,  January  6, 1012,  p.  10  et  eeq. 

>  The  Keeae  Southern  Paeifie  Pool;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomios,  vol.  zxv,  1011, 
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the  striking  tendency  toward  railway  consolidation  einoe 
1900,  and  the  demonstrated  ease  with  which  a  concentrated 
body  of  stock,  even  far  short  of  an  actual  majority,  may 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  regardless  of  minwity 
rights,  have  proved  the  need  of  remedial  legislation.  The 
extraordinary  position  of  the  small  percentage  of  still  in- 
dependent C'  non-assenting ")  stockholders  of  the  Lake 
Shore  road,  standing  in  the  pathway  of  its  actual  merger  with 
the  New  York  Central  at  this  time,  affords  an  instance 
of  the  conflicting  interests  involved.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral has  for  years  managed  the  Lake  Shore  primarily  in  its 
own  interest,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  it  as  its  fiscal  agait 
in  controlling  the  Reading  and  other  subordinate  roads  in 
Tnmk  Line  taritory.  Nice  questions  of  conflicting  rights 
between  majority  and  minority  interests  have  naturally 
arisen  all  along  the  line. 

Assuredly  no  undue  obstacle  should  be  placed  by  law  in 
the  way  of  a  straightforward  movement  toward  combinar- 
tion  of  connecting,  non-competing  railroad  companies. 
All  such  movements  make  for  better  service,  simpler  finan- 
cing and  more  economical  management.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  buying  the  property,  —  e.  (jf.,  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  a  company  —  and  merely  acquiring  51  p» 
cent  of  its  shares.  It  is  this  latter  practise  which  should 
be  regulated.  The  propositions  and  debates  in  Congress 
dealt  with  the  matter  at  length,  following  out  the  plans  in 
the  President's  message  of  1910;  but  unfortunately  the 
Mann-EUdns  act  did  not  cover  the  point  at  all.  The  matt^ 
has,  however,  been  revived  by  the  wise  recommendations 
of  the  Raihoad  Securities  Commission  authorized  under 
that  law.  These  recommendations  may  best  be  stated  by 
the  following  excerpt  from  its  report. 

Any  company,  or  group  of  companies,  which  has  purchased  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  any  existing  road  may  properly  be  re- 
quired to  buy  the  minority  stock  at  the  same  price  as  that  paid 
for  the  majority  stock  where  the  price  has  been  uniform.  If  the 
price  has  not  been  imiform,  the  purchase  should  be  either  at  the 
average  price  paid  for  such  holdings  or  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by 
appraisal,  at  the  option  of  the  minority  stockholders. 
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If  a  company  has  acquired  control  of  the  common  stock  of 
another,  but  not  of  its  preferred,  it  should  be  required  either  to 
bay  the  preferred  stock  or  to  make  the  preference  ciunulative. 
For  the  continued  existence  of  a  non-cimiulative  preference  under 
such  conditions  will  offer  constant  temptations  to  unfair  dealing, 
if  not  to  actual  fraud. 

In  order  to  avoid  vexatious  opposition  to  consolidation  by  a 
minority  it  should  be  possible,  after  such  an  offer  had  been  fairly 
made,  to  convey  the  property  by  three-fourths  vote  of  the  share- 
holders and  dissolve  the  corporation.  The  purchase  of  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  one  line  by  another  (except  as  one  of  a 
group  of  railroads  jointly  holding  the  stock  of  some  connecting 
company)  should  be  discountenanced  and  as  far  as  possible  pro- 
hibited. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  deal  with  this  im- 
portant matter  in  connection  with  whatever  supplementary 
l^islation  is  needed  to  round  out  our  present  Interstate 
Commerce  Laws.  Mere  cumulative  voting  for  directors  on 
tiic  principle  of  certain  proposed  reforms  in  the  laws  re- 
specting the  suffrage,  in  order  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  polit- 
ical majorities,  might  do  something.  But  it  would  need 
to  be  a  part  of  a  general  plan  for  Federal  incorporation  of 
railroads.  That  is  a  proposal  of  larger  scope,  which,  it 
should  be  added,  is  also  favorably  treated  by  the  Railroad 
Securities  Commission  in  another  part  of  its  Report. 

William  Z.  Riplet. 
Harvabd  Univbrsttt. 


STATE  BOXJNTIES  AND  THE  BEET-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 

State  boimties  as  a  method  of  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  were  most 
in  vogue  from  1895-98.  There  were  some  cases  of  state 
boimty  granting  before  this  and  a  few  have  occurred  since, 
but  the  main  activity  took  place  during  the  three  years 
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following  the  expiration  of  the  bounty  period  of  the  McKinley 
Law  (July  1,  1895). 

As  a  rule  the  state  bounties  granted  during  this  period 
took  the  form  of  a  rate  per  pound  (usually  one  cent)  paid  on 
the  sugar  product,  and  commonly  providing  as  a  condition 
of  payment  that  the  beet  growers  be  paid  at  least  a  stipu- 
lated price  per  ton  for  the  beets  (usually  $5).  On  the 
most  conmion  basis,  —  one  cent  for  sugar  bounty,  with 
$5  per  ton  to  be  paid  for  beets,  —  the  extra  beet  price 
nearly  offset  the  bounty  on  sugar,  so  that  the  beet  growers 
in  fact  secured  most  of  the  money  paid  out  under  the  bounty 
law. 

Nebraska  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  payment  of  beet- 
sugar  bounties.  That  state  had  two  experiences  with  the 
practice,  one  before  and  the  other  during  the  time  of  greatest 
activity  in  state  bounty  payments.  In  the  year  1889, 
when  the  Oxnards  established  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  that  enterprise  was  fostered  in  a  number 
of  ways,  including  an  outright  gift  of  the  land  on  which 
the  factory  stood,  a  cash  bonus,  and  a  state  bounty  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  produced.  This  bounty  yielded 
$7,364  for  the  campaign  of  1890;  in  the  following  year  the 
bounty  was  withdrawn.  The  same  group  of  capital  under- 
took to  establish  a  second  factory  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska, 
in  1892.  But  the  farmers  of  the  district,  in  view  of  the 
election  results,  which  pointed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley bounty,  were  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  ent^- 
prise;  and  this,  combined  with  the  dry  year  of  1894,  almost 
killed  the  industry  in  that  state. 

In  March,  1895,  the  state  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  lan- 
guishing industry,  and  the  legislature  passed  a  new  bounty 
law,  offering  f  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  manufactured, 
provided  the  beets  brought  the  farmers  at  least  $5  a  ton. 
Since  the  amount  of  bounty  on  the  finished  sugar  just  about 
covered  the  extra  cost  of  the  beets,  it  amounted  virtually 
to  a  bonus  of  $1  a  ton  for  the  beet  growers.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  this  law  some  9000  acres  were  put  under  beets 
for  the  two  Nebraska  factories  for  the  crop  of  1895.    The 
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legislature  of  1896  did  not  favor  the  principle,  and  repealed 
the  bounty  law.  The  Grand  Island  and  the  Norfolk  fac- 
tories nevertheless  paid  the  farmers  the  extra  price  for  beets, 
and  filed  with  the  state  a  claim  for  the  bounties,  due  under 
the  old  law.  This  claim,  which  amounted  to  $40,000,  was 
in  the  courts  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
1904  that  the  law  finally  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  two  subsidised  factories,  and  two  others  established 
later,  have  one  by  one  gone  out  of  business.  No  beet-sugar 
factories  are  now  in  operation  in  Nebraska. 

The  state  of  Michigan  had  an  experience  with  bounties 
which  in  many  respects  was  even  more  striking  than  that 
of  Nebraska;  tho  the  industry  established  under  the  impulse 
given  by  the  bounty  law  has  survived  in  Michigan  much 
better  than  it  did  in  Nebraska,  a  result  due,  no  doubt,  to 
natural  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  industry  in  Michi- 
gan than  in  the  latter  state.  The  legislature  of  1897,  in 
Michigan,  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  bounty  of  one  cent 
per  poimd  to  be  paid  for  sugar  made  from  beets  for  which 
at  least  S4  per  ton  had  been  paid  to  the  farmers.  An  ap- 
proimation  of  $10,000  was  made  to  cover  the  payment  of 
the  bounty,  and  it  was  provided  by  the  law  that  any  excess 
over  this  amount  should  come  from  the  general  fund  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  It  was  further  provided  that  any 
factory  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  2000  pounds  of  sugar  per 
day,  erected  while  this  act  was  in  force,  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  bounty  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  March  26,  1897. 
The  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  with  a  factory  at  Bay  City, 
in  the  campaign  of  1898,  made  over  7,500,000  pounds  of 
sugar  and,  therefore,  claimed  $75,000  in  bounties  from  the 
state.  By  1899  there  were  eight  companies  in  operation, 
and  their  combined  bounty  claims  for  that  year  amounted 
to  $301,106.13. 

The  legislature  of  1899,  frightened  by  the  large  amount 
of  the  claim  made  under  this  bounty  law,  amended  the  act, 
reducing  the  bounty  to  i  cent  per  pound;  but  the  legisla- 
ture refused  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  bounty  at  $25,000  as 
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recommended  by  the  governor,  and  accordingly  the  governor 
vetoed  the  new  law,  leaving  the  old  law  still  in  effect.  The 
matter  was  then  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  in  connection  with  a  suit  for  bounties  unpaid, 
and  the  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  since  it 
was  "  not  a  proper  expense  of  the  state  on  which  a  tax  could 
be  predicate."  A  large  part  of  the  industry  thus  artifi- 
cially stimulated  remained  in  Michigan  even  after  the 
bounty  law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  Michigan 
today  ranks  as  the  third  largest  beet-sugar  producing  state 
in  the  Union* 

The  legislating  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  May  18, 
1897,  passed  a  bounty  law,  appropriating  $25,000  to  be 
given  to  beet-sugar  manufactiu^rs,  provided  none  rec^ved 
more  than  one  cent  per  pound,  and  provided  also  that  the 
factories  should  pay  to  the  farmers  not  less  than  $5  per  ton 
for  the  beets  used  in  manufacturing  the  sugar  on  which 
the  bounty  was  paid.  In  1898,  $50,000  was  appropriated 
to  cover  the  expense  of  this  bounty.  Tho  the  maximiun 
limit  of  the  bounty  was  subsequently  reduced  to  ^  cent 
per  pound,  the  policy  of  paying  a  direct  bounty  for  sugar 
production  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  not  entirely 
abandoned  until  the  year  1907.  Of  three  factories  oper- 
ating in  New  York  under  the  law  at  various  times,  one  still 
survives. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  few  states  which  has  paid  a  sugar 
bounty  without  any  apparent  subsequent  regrets  or  change 
of  heart.  In  the  year  1896,  the  state  voted  a  one  cent  per 
pound  bounty  to  the  new  factory  at  Lehi,  and  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  generally  agreed  that  this  aid,  granted  for  the  first 
two  years,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  firm  establishment 
of  that  plant  as  a  successful  manufacturing  enterprise  and 
a  profitaJ^le  outlet  for  a  new  crop. 

One  of  the  late  comers  into  the  bounty  field  was  Kansas, 
and,  of  course,  its  methods  were  original  and  direct.  The 
state  of  Kansas,  in  1904,  paid  its  first  bounties  under  a  law 
which  differs  from  nearly  all  other  state  bounties  in  that 
the  bounty  of  $1  a  ton  on  beets  grown  was  paid  directly  to 
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the  fanners  instead  of  being  paid  indirectly  by  the  sugar 
factory.  A  limit  of  $5000  was  set  for  this  bounty,  and  it 
was  provided  that  if  the  claims  for  bounty  totalled  more 
than  this  amount,  the  $5000  should  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  all  growers  on  the  basis  of  their  tonnage.  In  1904, 
6,'378  tons  were  produced,  so  that  the  farmers  each  received 
almost  tiie  full  bounty  of  $1  per  ton.  In  1905,  there  were 
8,605  tons  grown  by  132  farmers;  and  in  1906,  69,000  tons 
were  grown  by  245  farmers.  Of  this  total,  11,000  tons 
were  grown  by  the  United  States  Sugar  and  Land  Company, 
and  were  chiefly  manufactured  at  the  company's  plant  at 
Garden  City,  altho  small  quantities  were  shipped  to  other 
factories,  also  under  control  of  the  company,  at  Holly  and 
Leavitt,  Colorado. 

The  state  of  Idaho  passed  a  bounty  law  which  was  brought 
into  the  courts  before  any  money  was  paid  under  it,  and  was 
finally  declared  unconstitutional  only  a  short  time  before 
the  bounty  period  provided  by  the  law  expired  automatically 
in  1904. 

The  state  of  Washington,  in  1898,  passed  a  law  providing 
for  a  bounty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  raw  sugar,  with  a 
limit  of  $50,000.  This  was  to  be  paid  only  to  factories 
built  before  November  1,  1899  (afterwards  extended  to 
1901).  It  was  to  be  in  effect  only  three  years.  Only  one 
factory  made  claims  for  bounties  under  this  law. 

The  state  of  Minnesota,  in  1898,  passed  a  bounty  law, 
and  paid  bounties  in  1898  and  1899  to  a  single  factory. 
The  payment  was  refused  in  1900,  and  the  law,  under  contest, 
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state  of  New  Jersey  had  a  peculiar  experience  in  that  a 
bounty  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1898,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor,  on  the  ground  that  experiments 
did  not  indicate  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  industry  was  feasible  in  the  state. 

P.  T.  Chbbington. 
Habyard  Univbbsitt. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  RAILWAY  RATES 
UNDER  THE  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT » 

SUMMARY 

L  Eariy  oases,  such  as  the  Slauc^ter  House  Case  and  Munn  v. 
miiKNs  seemed  to  indicate  narrow  scope  for  the  14th  Amendment, 
889.  —  n.  The  Minnesota  Rate  Cases  (1890)  put  greater  restriction 
on  the  regulative  powers  of  states,  393.  —  Dissenting  Opinions,  395. 
—The  question  of  principle  directly  presented  in  the  Texas  Case, 
Reagan  ▼.  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  (1894).  The  State  inhibited, 
398.  —  Other  cases,  establishing  the  right  of  judicial  inquiry,  400.  — 
in.  The  im>blem  of  valuation.  The  Nd>raska  Rate  Cases  (1898), 
402.  —  No  definite  rule  stated  regarding  valuation,  404.  —  A  suggested 
distinction  between  public  service  corporations  and  those  placing  their 
property  in  an  analogous  position,  407.  —  An  unremunerative  rule 
natained  in  the  Minnesota  coal  case  (1902),  410.  — IV.  What  is 
Rssonable  vahie  of  property  7  The  San  Diego  Water-rate  case,  412. 
--The  Knoxville  Water  case,  414.  —  The  New  York  Gas  Co.  Case, 
416.  —  Rising  land  vahie,  417;  the  valuation  of  the  franchise,  418; 
the  vahie  ci  a  going  concern,  419.  —  The  element  of  wages  of  superin- 
tendence, 421.  —  The  law  sUll  in  a  formative  stage  as  regards  reason- 
aUe  vahie,  423.  —  Difficulties  from  interaction  of  state  and  fed^^ 
legolation,  424. 

I 

In  1873  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  first  decision  *  that  involved  the  construction  of 

>  Thb  paper  grves  tbe  inbefamioe  of  leotnrw  delivered  at  Hanmid  UniTenity  on 
tte  14th  Amendment. 

t  SUn^ter  Honee  Cane,  10  WalUwe.  80. 

It  may  not  be  emiee  to  quote  the  langnage  of  that  part  of  the  firrt  section  of  the 
Uth  Amendment  iriiioh  is  hare  onder  consideration: 

'*  No  state  shall  make  or  enfdroe  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privilefes  or 
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the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  lunited  its  application 
in  a  way  that  must  have  surprised  both  those  who 
had  advocated  and  those  who  had  opposed  its  adoption 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  court  held  that  the 
privil^es  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  protected  by  the  amendment  were  not  the 
general  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  but  only 
those  special  privileges  and  immunities  that  belonged 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  such,  —  the  right 
to  come  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  assert  claims 
against  the  national  government,  to  transact  business 
with  it,  to  seek  its  protection,  to  share  its  offices,  to 
have  free  access  to  its  seaports,  subtreasuries,  land 
offices,  and  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  several  states, 
to  demand  its  care  and  protection  over  life,  liberty, 
and  property  when  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  foreign  government,  to  assemble  and  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances,  and  to  have  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  enjoy  all  rights  secured  by  treaty  with 
foreign  nations,  to  change  citizenship  from  one  state 
to  another  with  the  same  rights  as  other  citizens  oS 
that  state.  Important  as  these  rights  are,  they  are 
not  the  ordinary  everyday  rights  that  closely  affect 
the  citizen.  For  these  he  was  left  to  the  protection 
of  the  states.  Tho  the  actual  decision  related  only 
to  one  clause  of  the  amendment,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  who  spoke  for  the  court,  intimated 
strongly  that  the  clause  forbidding  the  states  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  and  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  to  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  was 

tiwmitniti—  of  citiMns  of  the  United  Statoi;  nor  thaJl  any  ateta  deprive  any  peoon 
of  life,  libarly,  or  property  without  due  prooeet  of  Uw;  nor  deny  to  any  pecMn  within 
its  Juriadiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa.** 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  thb  Amendment  was  made  after  the  CtrH 
War.  being  ratified  in  1868. 
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intended  to  protect  against  unjust  discrimination  the 
n^ro  race  only. 

Three  years  later,  however,  in  the  Granger  Cases,^ 
(1876)  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  scope  of  the 
latter  clause  of  the  amendment  was  broader,  and  that 
it  protected  not  merely  those  of  the  negro  race,  but 
an  persons.  The  court  in  fact  followed  the  dissenting 
opinions  of  Justices  Field  and  Bradley,  not  the  dictiun 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Justice  Miller. 

The  Granger  Cases  settled  the  authority  of  the  state 
legislatures  to  control  the  charges  of  a  business  affected 
with  a  public  interest.  Some  of  the  language  used 
by  the  court  went  far  in  denying  any  right  of  the  court 
to  interfere.  It  was  said  distinctly  that  tho  the  power 
conceded  to  the  legislature  was  liable  to  be  abused, 
the  people  must  resort  for  protection  against  abuses 
to  the  polls  and  not  to  the  courts.  It  was  conceded 
that  under  some  circumstances,  but  not  under  all, 
statutory  regulations  might  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
propOTty  without  due  process  of  law;  but  it  was  held 
that  the  amendment  did  not  change  the  law;  ''  it 
simply  prevents  the  States  from  doing  that  which 
will  operate  as  such  a  deprivation." 

The  question  of  rates  seemed  by  these  decisions 
determined  to  be  a  legislative,  not  a  judicial  question. 
Six  years  later  *  the  court  held  that  a  railroad  company 
whose  board  of  directors  was  by  the  charter  authorized 
to  establish  rates  could  not  as  against  a  general  law 
of  the  state  exact  more  than  three  cents  per  mile  per 
passenger.  The  reasoning  was  put  on  a  narrow  basis, 
involving  only  the  construction  of  the  charter.    The 

I  Mann  v.  lUiDois,  94  U.  8.  113.  [1877.]  Chicago,  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Iowa.  04 
U.a  1(5.  Fsik  ▼.  Chicago  and  N.  W.  Railway  Co.,  Lawrence  ▼.  Same,  04  U.  8.  164. 
Chicago,  M.  *  St.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  Y.  Aokley,  04  U.  8.  170.  Winona  A  St.  Ptoter  R.  R. 
Co.  ▼.  Blake,  04  U.  8. 180.    Stone  y.  Wiwxynsin.  04  U.  8. 181. 

>  Rugglea  ▼.  minois,  106  U.  8.  596.     (1883.] 
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power  granted  was  to  determine  the  rates  by  by-laws; 
the  power  to  pass  by-laws  was  lunited  to  such  as  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  hence  it 
was  held  that  the  by-laws  could  not  fix  a  greater  rate 
than  was  permitted  by  the  general  legislation;  **  grants 
of  immunity  from  legitimate  control/'  said  the  CbM 
Justice,  "  are  never  to  be  presumed." 

The  states  soon  began  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  to  control  business  affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest. The  first  important  case  concerning  the  limi- 
tation of  their  powers  arose  in  California.^  It  decided 
that  the  rates  of  a  water  company  might  be  fixed  by 
a  county  board  in  which  the  water  company  was  not 
represented,  altho  the  charter  of  the  company  pro- 
vided for  its  representation.  The  court  expressly 
reserved  the  question  what  might  be  done  in  case  the 
municipal  authorities  did  not  exercise  an  honest  judg- 
ment or  fixed  a  price  manifestly  unreasonable.  Two 
years  later,*  it  was  decided  that  railroad  charges  might 
be  fixed  by  a  Railroad  Commission,  altho  charters 
provided  that  the  companies  themselves  might  fix  the 
tolls  and  charges.  The  legislature  of  Mississippi,  by 
legislation  subsequent  to  the  charters,  created  a  Rail- 
road Commission  with  power  to  revise  rates  and  in- 
crease or  reduce  them  as  experience  and  business 
operation  might  show  to  be  just.  It  was  argued  that 
the  legislature  by  the  provision  in  the  charters  had 
surrendered  the  power  of  control  over  fares  and  freights. 
It  was  conceded  that  the  rates  must  by  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  be  reasonable,  and  the  court  held  that 
the  state  was  left  free  to  act  on  the  subject  of  reason- 
ableness within  the  limits  of  its  general  authority  as 
circumstances    might    require.     "  The    right    to    fix 

1  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  ▼.  Sohottlor.  110  U.  S.  347.    [1884.] 
>  Railroad  Oomminioii  Cbaes,  116  U.  S.  807.    [1880.] 
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reasonable  charges  has  been  granted/'  said  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  "  but  the  power  of  declaring  what  shall 
be  deemed  reasonable  has  not  been  surrendered.  If 
there  had  been  an  intention  of  surrendering  this  power, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  say  so;  not  having  said 
so,  the  conclusive  presumption  is  there  was  no  such 
intention."  The  court,  however,  was  careful  to  guard 
against  an  inference  that  the  power  of  r^ulation  was 
without  limit.  "  The  power  to  r^ulate,"  it  was  said, 
''  is  not  a  power  to  destroy,  and  limitation  is  not  the 
eqiiivalent  of  confiscation.  Under  pretense  of  regu- 
lating fares  and  freights,  the  State  cannot  require  a 
railroad  corporation  to  carry  persons  or  property 
without  reward;  neither  can  it  do  that  which  in  law 
amounts  to  a  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation,  or  without  due  process 
of  law." 

The  statute  was  held  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
due  process  clause  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  *'  General  statutes  fixing 
maximum  rates,"  it  was  said,  "  do  not  necessarily 
deprive  the  railroad  company  of  its  property  contrary 
to  the  amendment."  The  importance  of  the  quidifying 
word  "  necessarily  "  appeared  in  subsequent  decisions 
when  it  was  held  that  such  statutes  might  sometimes 
-  be  void.  The  decisions  thus  far  were  in  favor  of 
public  control,  and  against  review  by  the  comi». 


II 

Four  years  later,  in  the  Minnesota  Rate  Cases,^  the 
court  took  a  position  hard  to  reconcile  with  what 
was  said  in  Munn  v.  lUinaia  and  the  succeeding  cases. 

>  CUei«o,  M.  A  St.  P.  RaUway  Co.  v.  Minnesota.  134  U.  8.  418.  (1800.1 
MJimnajwHii  Eagtocn  Baflway  Co.  v.  Minnesota.  184  U.  8.  467.    [1880.] 
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The  Minnesota  Commission  had  ordered  a  reduction 
of  rates  for  transportation  of  milk  from  three  cents 
to  two  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon;  and  for  switching 
cars  from  11.25  and  11.50  per  car  to  11.00  per  car. 
The  railroads  resisted  and,  upon  application  to  the 
state  coiuis,  a  mandamus  was  issued  to  put  in  force 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  conmiission.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  this  action.  Justice  Blatchford  rested 
the  reversal  upon  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the 
railroad  conunission  was  made  a  finality  under  Minne- 
sota law;  he  said  that  the  conmiission  could  not  be 
regarded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  possessing 
the  machinery  of  a  court  of  justice.  "  The  question 
of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  of  charge  for  transporta- 
tion by  a  railroad  company,  involving  as  it  does  the 
element  of  reasonableness  both  as  regards  the  company 
and  as  regards  the  public,  is  eminently  a  question  for 
judicial  investigation,  requiring  due  process  of  law 
for  its  determination.  If  the  company  is  deprived  of 
the  power  of  charging  reasonable  rates  for  the  use  of 
its  property,  and  such  deprivation  takes  place  in  the 
absence  of  an  investigation  by  judicial  machinery,  it 
is  deprived  of  the  lawful  use  of  its  property  and  thus 
in  substance  and  effect,  of  the  property  itself,  without 
due  process  of  law  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  deprived, 
while  other  persons  are  permitted  to  receive  reasonable 
profits  upon  their  invested  capital,  the  company  is 
deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  court  seemed  by  this  language  to  decide  that 
the  question  of  rates  was  always  a  judicial  question, 
and  not,  as  had  been  held  before  and  has  been  held 
since,  a  legislative  question;  that  it  could  therefore 
be  settled  by  a  judicial  tribimal  only;  that  if  a  railroad 
company  was  not  allowed  to  charge  reasonable  rates, 
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its  constitutional  rights  were  violated;  and  that  it 
was  entitled  to  reasonable  profits  in  the  same  sense 
as  other  persons  not  engaged  in  a  public  calling.  It 
18  difficult  to  see  how  the  right  to  profit  as  individuals 
not  engaged  in  a  public  calling  can  be  consistent  with 
the  light  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  rates  of  those 
engaged  in  such  a  calling.  The  opinion,  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  would  substitute  the  courts  for  the 
oonunission  as  final  arbiter;  and  in  effect  would  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  rate  making  upon  the  judicial 
machinery.  No  wonder  the  opinion  did  not  conunand 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  court.  Justice  Miller 
concurred  in  the  result,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the 
commission  had  applied  to  the  coiuis  to  enforce  their 
order;  that  in  substance  this  was  asking  the  comts 
to  determine  that  the  order  was  reasonable,  and  hence 
the  court  had  the  right  and  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
reasonableness  of  the  tariff  of  rates. 

Justice  Bradley,  speaking  for  himself  and  Justices 
Gray  and  Lamar,  dissented.  He  pointed  out  that  / 
the  decision  practically  overruled  Munn  v.  lUinais  and  < 
the  railroad  cases  decided  with  it;  that  the  question 
of  the  reasonableness  of  a  charge,  so  far  from  being  a 
judicial  question,  was  preeminently  a  legislative  one 
involving  considerations  of  policy  as  well  as  of  re- 
muneration; that  in  practice  it  had  usually  been 
determined  by  the  l^islature  by  fixing  a  maximum  in 
the  charter  of  the  company  or  afterwards  if  there  were 
no  binding  contract;  that  the  question  only  became 
judicial  when  the  legislature  enacted  simply  that 
rates  should  be  reasonable,  thus  necessarily  submitting 
the  question  what  was  in  fact  reasonable  to  the  judicial 
tribunals;  but  that  the  legislature  might  itself  or  by 
its  commission  fix  the  rates;  and  that  for  that  purpose 
their  decision  was  final,  unless  they  so  acted  as  to 
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deprive  parties  of  their  property  without  due  proceBS 
of  law;  but  that  a  mere  difference  of  judgment  as  to 
amount  between  the  conmiission  and  the  companies 
without  any  indication  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
commission  to  do  injustice,  did  not  amount  to  a  d^>- 
rivation  of  property.  The  real  difference  between 
Justice  Blatchford  and  Justice  Bradley  was  as  to  the 
question  presented  in  a  rate  case.  According  to  the 
former  it  was:  ''  is  the  rate  a  reasonable  one,  and  such 
as  would  afford  the  same  profit  as  could  be  realized  by 
one  not  subject  to  regulation  ? ' '  According  to  the  latter 
it  was:  "  is  the  rate  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  arbi- 
trary and  amount  to  confiscation  of  property  rather 
than  mere  r^ulation  of  a  rate  ?  "  The  difference  is 
striking  and  fundamental.  If  the  legislature  had  the 
right  to  regulate  rates,  as  had  been  settled  in  the 
Granger  cases,  then  the  property  of  the  railroads  was 
qualified  by  that  pubUc  right,  and  there  could  be  no 
deprivation  of  such  qualified  property  as  long  as  the 
legislatiu^  confined  itself  to  fair  regulation  and  did  not 
undertake  to  confiscate  under  the  guise  of  regulation. 
The  view  of  the  minority  has  finally  prevailed.* 

Justice  Bradley  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  relations  between  the  courts 
and  the  legislatiu'e.  His  words  are  worth  quoting: 
''  It  is  always  a  delicate  thing  for  the  comts  to  make 
an  issue  with  the  legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  should  never  do  so  if  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it.  By  the  decision  now  made  we  declare,  in 
effect,  that  the  judiciary,  and  not  the  legislature  is 
the  final  arbiter  in  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights 
of  railroads  and  the  charges  of  other  public  accommo- 
dations. It  is  an  assumption  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  judiciary,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  with  all 

t  AtUntio  Const  Line  v.  No.  Car.  Corp.  Comm.,  206  U.  8. 1.    [1007.] 
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due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  my  brethren,  it  has 
no  right  to  make." 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  the  Minnesota  Rate 
Cases,  it  was  further  pointed  out,  gave  a  new  extension 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  due  process  of  law." 
Justice  Blatchford's  language  must  mean  that  due 
process  of  law  requires  judicial  procedure  "  with  the 
forms  and  machinery,"  to  quote  his  language, "  provided 
by  the  widsom  of  successive  ages  for  the  investigation 
judicially  of  the  truth  of  a  matter  in  controversy." 
Long  before  this  decision  the  court  had  held  in  an 
elaborate  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis*  that  the  same 
words  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  did  not  necessarily 
imply  a  regular  proceeding  in  a  court  of  justice  or 
after  the  manner  of  such  coiuts;  and  this  view  had  been 
adopted  and  appUed  in  the  construction  of  the  Foiu*- 
teenth  Amendment.  The  difficulty  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blatchford's  view  becomes  apparent  if  it  is  applied 
to  the  taking  of  the  property  of  the  citizen  by  taxation, 
by  assessments  for  public  improvements,  or  by  ad- 
ministrative measures  under  the  poUce  power;  or  to 
restraint  of  the  person  made  necessary  by  our  inuni- 
gration  laws.  ''In  judging  what  is  due  process  of 
law,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  "respect  must  be 
had  to  the  cause  and  object  of  the  taJdng,  whether 
under  the  taxing  power,  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
or  the  power  of  assessment  for  local  improvements, 
or  none  of  these:  and  if  found  to  be  suitable  or  admis- 
sible in  the  special  case,  it  will  be  adjudged  to  be  due 
process  of  law;  but  if  found  to  be  arbitrary,  oppressive 
and  unjust,  it  may  be  declared  to  be  not '  due  process 
of  law.' " 

The  decision  in  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case  inevitably 
led  to  repeated  efiforts  to  secure  review  by  the  coiu1» 

>  Mumy't  Leaee  r.  Hobokea  Land  and  ImproTement  Co.,  18  How.  272.    [1850.) 
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of  rates  fixed  by  statute  or  the  orders  of  public  com- 
missions. 

After  an  unsuccessful  effort  by  a  friendly  litigation 
to   have   a   particular   rate   declared   unreasonable,^ 

I  the  question  next  arose  in  the  great  case  of  Reagan  v. 

'  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.j*  noteworthy  because  it 
was  the  first  successful  effort  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 

,    of  rates  fixed  by  a  conmiission. 

The  question  was  squarely  raised,  for  the  defendant 
denied  the  power  of  the  court  to  entertain  the  inquiry 
at  all,  and  insisted  that  the  fixing  of  rates  for  carriage 
by  a  public  carrier  was  a  matter  wholly  within  the 
power  of  the  l^islative  department  of  the  government 
and  beyond  examination  by  the  courts.  To  this  the 
coiu*t  through  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  answered:  "  The 
province  of  the  comts  is  not  changed,  nor  the  limit 
of  judicial  inquiry  altered,  because  the  l^islature 
instead  of  the  carrier  prescribes  the  rates.  The  courts 
are  not  authorized  to  revise  or  change  the  body  of  rates 
W  imposed  by  a  legislature  or  a  conmiission;  they  do  not 
determine  whether  one  rate  is  preferable  to  another, 
or  what  under  all  circiunstances  would  be  fair  and 
reasonable  as  between  the  carriers  and  the  shippers; 
they  do  not  engage  in  any  mere  administrative  work; 
but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  power  and 
duty  to  inquire  whether  a  body  of  rates  prescribed 
by  a  legislature  or  a  conmiission  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  such  as  to  work  a  practical  destruction 
to  rights  of  property,  and  if  found  so  to  be,  to  restrain 
its  operation." 

The  complainants  challenged  the  tariff  as  a  whole 
and  the  court's  inquiry  was  limited  to  its  effect  as  a 
whole.    The  facts  were  thus  stated  by  ihe  court: 

>  ChioBoo  A  Gimnd  Trunk  lUihray  Co.  y.  WeHmaa.  143  U.  S.  330.    (18»2.| 
*  154  U.  8.  362    (18M.] 
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The  cost  of  this  raikoad  property  was  S40,000»000;  it  cannot  be 
replaced  to-day  for  less  than  $25,000,000.  There  are  $15,000,000 
<rf  mortgage  bonds  outstanding  against  it,  and  nearly  $10,000,000 
of  stock.  These  bonds  and  stock  represent  money  invested  in 
the  construction  of  this  road.  The  owners  of  the  stock  have  never 
received  a  dollar's  worth  of  dividends  in  return  for  their  investment. 
The  road  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  default  in 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  earnings  for  the  last 
three  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  rates  were  insufficient 
to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  In 
cffder  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  interest  the  stockholders  have 
put  thdr  hands  in  their  pockets  and  advanced  over  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  supplies  for  the  road  have  been  purchased  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  The  officers  and  employes  have  been 
paid  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  men  of  the  skill  and  knoind- 
edge  requimte  to  suitable  operation  of  the  road.  .  .  .  The  actual 
reduction  by  virtue  of  this  tariff  in  the  receipts  during  the  six  or 
eight  months  that  it  has  been  enforced  amounts  to  over  $150,000. 

Upon  these  facts  the  Court  said: 

A  general  averment  in  a  bill  that  a  tariff  as  established  is  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  is  supported  by  the  admitted  facts  that  the  road 
cost  far  more  than  the  amount  of  the  stock  and  bonds  outstanding; 
that  such  stock  and  bonds  represent  money  invested  in  its  construe- 
tkm;  that  there  has  been  no  waste  or  mismanagement  in  the  con- 
struction or  operation;  that  supplies  and  labor  have  been  purchased 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the  successful  operation 
of  the  road;  that  the  rates  voluntarily  fixed  by  the  company  have 
been  for  ten  years  steadily  decreasing  until  the  aggregate  decrease 
has  been  more  than  fifty  per  cent;  that  under  the  rates  thus  vol- 
untarily established,  the  stock,  which  represents  two-fifths  of  the 
value,  has  never  received  anything  in  the  way  of  dividends,  and 
that  for  the  last  three  years  the  eamingB  above  operating  expenses 
have  been  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and 
that  the  proposed  tariff,  as  enforced,  will  so  diminish  the  earnings 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  one-half  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt  above  the  operating  expenses;  and  that  such  an  averment 
so  supported,  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  showing  to 
the  contrary,  sustain  a  finding  that  the  proposed  tariff  is  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  and  a  decree  reversing  it  bdng  put  in  force. 

In  deciding  whether  a  tariff  is  so  unreasonable  and 
unjust  as  practically  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  carrier's 
property,  it  is  of  course  essential  to  fix  the  standard 
or  principle  upon  which  that  value  is  to  be  determined. 
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Upon  this  question  the  Reagan  case  is  indecisive. 
Some  of  the  language  suggests  that  cost  of  the  property 
is  the  proper  measure  of  its  value;  other  language, 
cost  of  replacement;  and  still  other  language,  present 
value.  The  question  was  left  for  discussion  in  the 
later  cases. 

The  Reagan  case  had  dealt  with  the  efifect  of  the 
tariff  of  rates  as  a  whole.  Similar  questions  arose  in 
SU  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  v.  GiU,^  where 
it  was  decided  that  the  correct  test  was  the  effect  of 
the  rates  on  the  whole  line  of  the  carrier's  road,  and 
not  the  effect  upon  that  portion  which  was  formerly 
a  part  of  one  of  the  consoUdating  roads ;  that  a  company 
cannot  claim  the  right  to  earn  a  net  profit  for  every 
mile  of  road,  nor  attack  as  unjust  a  regulation  which 
fixes  a  rate  at  which  some  part  would  be  unremimera- 
tive;  that  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line  must  be 
estimated  as  against  all  its  legitimate  expenses  imder 
the  operation  of  the  act  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
The  last  qualification  presents  a  new  difficulty, — 
that  of  severing  a  railroad  into  parts  divided  by  the 
imaginary  state  lines.  The  later  effort  to  s^r^ate 
intrastate  and  interstate  business  has  led  to  difficult 
problems  still  in  process  of  solution.  The  Gill  case 
was  a  suit  for  a  penalty,  and  the  court  in  referring  to 
Justice  Miller's  statement  in  the  Minnesota  Rate 
cases  that  the  rates  were  binding  until  judicially 
determined  to  be  void,  added  that  in  cases  where  the 
legislature  itself  fixed  the  rates,  a  bill  in  equity  was 
impracticable  because  there  was  no  public  functionary 
or  commission  which  could  be  made  to  respond,  and 
the  companies,  if  they  were  to  have  any  relief,  must 
have  the  right  to  raise  the  question  by  way  of  defense 
to  an  action  for  penalties.    This  remark  was  unneces- 

>  166  U.  8.  649.     (1895.I 
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sary  to  the  decision,  since  the  result  of  the  case  on  the 
facts  was  against  the  carrier.  The  remedy  by  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  l^al  officers  of  the  state  from  prosecu- 
ting, came  later. 

The  same  principle  that  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
carrier,  apices  also  to  a  turnpike  company.  In 
Cotrington^  etc.,  Turnpike  Company  v.  Sandford,^  the 
court  held  that  the  facts  that  the  tolls  for  several 
years  prior  to  1890  had  not  admitted  of  dividends 
greater  than  4  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock; 
that  the  proposed  reduction  would  so  diminish  the 
income  of  the  company  that  it  could  not  maintain 
its  road,  meet  its  ordinary  expenses,  and  earn  any 
dividends  whatever  for  stockholders,  showed  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  turnpike  company  were 
violated.  Justice  Harlan  was  careful  to  say  that  a 
mere  failure  of  the  rates  to  suffice  to  earn  four  per  cent 
on  the  stock  would  not  justify  holding  the  rates  to  be 
void.  "  It  cannot  be  said,"  he  added,  '*  that  a  cor- 
poration is  entitled,  as  of  right,  and  without  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  realize  a  given  per 
cent  upon  its  capital  stock.  .  .  .  The  public  cannot 
properly  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  rates  in  order 
simply  that  stockholders  may  earn  dividends."  In 
dealing  with  the  question  how  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  was  to  be  ascertained,  the  court  was  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  inquiry  was  said  to  involve  a 
consideration  of  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  use  the  road 
on  paying  reasonable  tolls,  and  also  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  maintaining  the  road  in  good  condition  for 
public  use,  and  the  amount  that  may  have  been  really 
and  necessarily  invested  in  the  enterprise.  It  was 
held  that  there  might  be  other  circumstances,  not  then 
necessary  to  state;  that  each  case  must  depend  upon 

1  164  U.  8.  578.     [1896.] 
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its  special  facts;  and  justice  might  require  di£Ferent 
rates  for  different  roads.  In  short,  the  c^inion  m^^y 
holds  that  rates  must  be  reasonable  and  fair  both  to 
the  public  and  the  company  and  must  not  be  so  low 
as  practically  to  deprive  the  company  of  its  property. 
No  standard  was  fixed,  and  the  case  decided  only  tiiat 
the  particiilar  rates  infringed  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. The  language  of  the  court  indicates  that  it 
is  the  actual  and  necessary  investment  of  the  company 
that  is  to  be  considered.  This  seems  to  mean  the 
actual  necessary  cost  as  distinguished  from  cost  of 
replacement  or  present  value. 

The  results  reached  up  to  this  point  may  be  thus 
summarized.  State  enactments  or  regulations  estab- 
lishing rates  that  will  not  permit  of  the  carrier  earning 
such  compensation  as  under  all  the  circiunstances  is 
just  to  it  and  the  pubUc,  infringe  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  and  the  question  whether 
rates  are  so  imreasonably  low  as  to  deprive  the  carrier 
of  its  property  cannot  be  conclusively  determined  by 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  state,  but  may  be  the 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry. 


Ill 

These  general  principles  do  not  go  far  to  solve  the 
question  in  a  particular  case.  The  decision  in  the 
Nebraska  Maximimi  Rate  Cases  ^  took  a  further  step. 
It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  State  that  the  com- 
pensation to  be  allowed  the  carrier  after  payment 
of  operating  expenses  was  purely  a  question  of  public 
policy  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature  and  not  by 
the  courts.  "  It  cannot  be  successfully  contended," 
said  coimsel  for  the  State,  ''  that  so  long  as  the  rate 

1  Smyth  Y.  AmM.    Smyth  v.  Smith.     Smyth  v.  HiggixMon.  169  U.  a  466.    (1886.) 
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fixed  pays  something  above  operating  expenses  to  the 
coii)oration  for  the  carrying  of  property,  it  amounts 
to  the  taking  either  of  the  use  or  of  the  property." 
'^  It  must  follow  then,  that,  so  long  as  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  law  will  pay  the  operating  expenses  when 
economically  administered,  and  something  in  addition 
thereto,  the  power  of  the  court  ends,  and  the  extent 
to  which  rates  must  produce  profits  is  one  of  political 
policy."  In  short,  the  contention  was  that  the  right 
of  property  in  a  railroad  consisted  in  the  title  and 
possession  and  the  privil^e  to  operate  it  economically, 
with  the  right  to  such  additional  compensation,  how- 
ever small,  as  the  legislature  chose  to  allow  from 
time  to  time.  The  successful  maintenance  of  this 
proposition  would  plainly  have  ended  the  control  of 
the  courts  over  the  subject.  It  went  to  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  It  might  logically  be  contended  that 
a  property  right  that  was  subject  to  legislative  regula- 
tion,  as  settled  by  the  Granger  Cases,  was  not  taken 
away  when  the  l^islature  did  in  fact  regulate;  but 
it  was  nevertheless  true  that  the  power  to  regulate 
was  not  a  power  to  destroy.  The  case  involved  really 
a  definition  of  the  word  "  property  "  as  applied  to  a 
common  carrier;  and  in  view  of  the  earlier  decisions, 
the  court  very  naturally  answered  the  contention  of 
counsel  by  saying: 

The  idea  that  any  legislature,  State  or  Federal,  can  conclusively 
determine  for  the  people  and  for  the  courts  that  what  it  enacts  in 
the  form  of  law,  or  what  it  authorises  its  agents  to  do,  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  law,  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  our 
institutions.  The  duty  rests  upon  all  courts,  Federal  and  State, 
when  their  jurisdiction  is  properly  invoked,  to  see  to  it  that  no 
rl^t  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed by  legislation.  This  function  and  duty  of  the  judiciary 
distinguishes  the  American  system  from  all  other  systems  of  govern- 
ment. The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  the  liberty  which 
18  enjoyed  under  them  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  power 
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giv6&  the  judkaaiy  to  declare  null  and  vdd  all  legiriation  that  k 
dearly  repugnant  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  definition  of  ''property"  becomes,  thereforei 
in  the  last  resort  a  matter  for  the  courts. 

The  Ndbraska  case  involved  also  the  question  of 
rates  within  a  state  over  railroads  extending  through 
other  states.  It  was  said  that  rates  reasonable  in 
Iowa  might  be  unreasonable  in  Ndbraska  since  the 
density  of  population,  and  hence  of  traffic,  might  be 
greater  in  the  former,  while  the  cost  of  construction 
and  maintenance  might  be  less.  It  was  held  that 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  on  traffic  wholly  within 
the  state  must  be  determined  without  reference  to  the 
interstate  business  done  by  the  carrier  or  to  the 
profits  derived  from  it.  **  The  argument  that  a 
railroad  line  is  an  entirety;  that  its  income  goes  into, 
and  its  expenses  are  provided  for  out  of  a  common 
fund,  and  that  its  capitalization  is  on  its  entire  line, 
within  and  without  the  state,  can  have  no  implication 
where  the  State  is  without  authority  over  rates  on  the 
entire  line,  and  can  only  deal  with  local  rates  and  make 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  give  just  compensa- 
tion on  local  busmess."  Whether  the  attempt  thus 
made  to  sever  the  intrastate  from  the  interstate  business 
can  be  carried  out  successfully  is  a  question  involved 
in  later  litigation  and  not  yet  settled.  It  involves  a 
determination  of  the  proportion  of  value  of  plant 
and  cost  of  traffic  to  be  attributed  to  the  lines  within 
the  state.  In  view  of  the  interaction  of  the  various 
elements  of  cost  and  of  revenue  within  and  without 
the  state  upon  each  other,  the  problem  is  most  difficult, 
and  may  prove  possible  of  solution  only  by  an  approxi- 
mation. 

The  Court  in  the  Nebraska  case  considered  also 
the  question  on  what  amount  the  railroads  were  en- 
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titled  to  earn  a  revenue.  The  companies  contended 
that  they  were  entitled  to  such  rates  as  would  enable 
them  at  all  times,  not  only  to  pay  operating  expenses, 
but  also  to  meet  the  interest  regularly  accruing  upon 
all  outstanding  obligations  and  to  justify  a  dividend 
on  all  their  stock;  less  than  that,  it  was  said,  would 
deprive  them  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  court  held,  however,  that  this  contention  practi- 
cally excluded  from  consideration  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  used,  omitted  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
exempt  from  unreasonable  exactions,  would  justify 
the  railroad  in  trying  to  earn  interest  on  bonds  in  excess 
of  its  fair  value  and  dividends  on  fictitious  capitaliza- 
tion. The  court  was  still  indefinite  in  laying  down 
the  basis  of  the  valuation  on  which  earnings  might 
fairiy  be  had.  It  said  the  rights  of  the  public  would 
be  ignored  if  rates  were  exacted  without  reference  to 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  for  the  public  or  the 
fair  value  of  the  services  rendered.  But  these  two 
bases  of  calculation  are  far  from  leading  to  the  same 
result.  To  base  rates  upon  the  value  of  the  property, 
involves  the  value  of  the  plant  in  its  entirety  and  the 
net  result  of  all  the  rates  on  thousands  of  items.  To 
base  them  upon  the  value  of  the  services  rendered, 
involves  a  consideration  only  of  particular  items 
and  may  involve  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
services  to  the  shipper.  The  two  methods  are  incom- 
mensurate. What  the  Court  decided  was  that  the 
basis  of  all  calculations  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  must  be  the  fair  value  of  the  property  used; 
that  in  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost 
of  construction,  the  amoimt  expended  in  permanent 
improvements,  the  amoimt  and  market  value  of  the 
bonds  and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with  the 
original  cost  of  construction,   the  probable  earning 
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capacity  of  the  property  under  the  particular  rates 
prescribed,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  to  be  giveati 
such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each  case. 
Justice  Harlan  was  careful  to  add:  ''  We  do  not  say 
that  there  may  not  be  other  matters  to  be  r^arded 
in  estimating  tiie  value  of  the  property." 

Many  of  these  elements  required  and  have  received 
and  are  destined  to  receive  further  definition  and 
analysis.  What  other  elements  are  to  be  considered 
may  never  be  finally  settled,  so  infinitely  various  are 
the  circumstances  that  distingtiish  each  case  as  it 
arises. 

The  court  soon  had  occasion  to  apply  the  rule,  and 
the  opinion  shows  no  greater  certainty  in  the  basis  of 
valuation.^  A  water  company  insisted  that  the  court 
should  consider  the  cost  of  the  plant,  the  annual  cost 
of  operation  including  interest  on  money  borrowed 
and  reasonably  necessary  to  be  used  in  constructing 
the  same;  the  annual  depreciation  of  the  plant  from 
natural  causes  resulting  from  its  use;  and  a  fair  profit 
to  the  company  either  by  way  of  interest  on  the  money 
expended  for  the  public  use,  or  upon  some  other  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  All  these  matters  the  court 
conceded  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
it  held  that  the  basis  of  calculation  was  defective  in 
not  requiring  the  real  value  of  the  property  and  the 
fair  value  in  themselves  of  the  services  rendered  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  opinion,  however,  points 
to  no  more  definite  rule.  "  What  the  company  is 
entitled  to  demand,"  says  the  court,  ''  in  order  that 
it  may  have  just  compensation,  is  a  fair  return  upon 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  is 
being  used  for  the  public."    This  adopts  present  value 

>  San  Diego  LmuI  Co.  t.  NatiooAl  City.  174  U.  S.  739.    [1890.] 
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as  the  standard,  but  leaves  unsettled  how  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  what 
is  a  fair  return. 

The  opinion  in  the  next  case  ^  sought  to  make  a 
distinction  between  public  service  companies  and 
companies  which  without  any  intent  of  public  service 
have  placed  their  property  in  such  a  position  that  the 
public  has  an  interest  in  its  use.  As  to  the  first  class, 
Justice  Brewer  said  the  owner  intentionally  devoted 
his  property  to  the  discharge  of  a  public  service,  and 
undertook  that  which  is  a  proper  work  for  the  State, 
and  might  be  said  to  accept  volimtarily  all  the  condi- 
tions of  public  service  which  attach  to  like  service 
performed  by  the  State  itself.  As  to  the  second  class 
the  owner  placed  his  property  in  such  a  position  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  that  the  public  acquire  an  interest 
in  its  use,  but  he  submits  only  to  those  necessary 
interferences  and  regulations  which  the  public  interests 
require.  Of  the  former  it  was  said  that  since  the  State 
was  not  guided  solely  by  a  question  of  profit  but 
mi^t  conduct  the  business  at  a  loss  having  in  view 
a  larger  general  interest,  so  perhaps  an  individual 
who  had  shown  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  State  might  be  held  to  perform  that  service 
without  profit.  The  suggestion  was  put  in  the  form 
of  an  interrogation,  since  it  was  confessedly  unnecessary 
in  the  pending  case  to  determine  the  question.  It 
seems  to  conflict  with  Smyth  v.  Ames,  and  the  coiut 
has  never  yet  decided  that  the  l^al  right  of  regulation 
goes  to  this  extent.  The  decided  case  involves  a 
corporation  of  the  other  class,  which  was  not  doing 
the  work  of  the  State,  was  not  performing  a  public 
service,  and  had  acquired  from  the  State  none  of  its 
governmental  powers.    The  business  was  that  of  a 

t  CottinsT.KuMM  City  stock  Yard*  Co..  183  U.S.  70.    (1901.| 
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stock  yard  at  Kansas  City.  The  business  was  held 
to  be  so  affected  with  a  public  interest,  being  at  the 
gateway  of  a  great  commerce  of  which  it  was  an  im- 
portant if  not  a  necessary  adjimct,  that  its  charges 
like  those  of  a  grain  elevator  were  subject  to  public 
regulation.  But  the  coiui;  said  the  ''business  in  all 
matters  of  purchase  and  sale  is  subject  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  market  and  the  freedom  of  contract. 
He  (the  owner)  can  force  no  one  to  sell  to  him,  he 
cannot  prescribe  the  price  which  he  shall  pay.  .  .  . 
If  under  such  circumstances  he  is  boimd  by  all  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  mercantile  transactions,  he 
may  justly  claim  some  of  the  privil^es  which  attach 
to  those  engaged  in  such  transactions.  And  while 
he  cannot  claim  immunity  from  all  state  r^ulation, 
he  may  rightfully  say  that  such  regulation  shall  not 
operate  to  deprive  him  of  the  ordinary  privileges  of 
others  engaged  in  mercantile  business."  The  dif- 
ference in  practical  result  suggested  in  the  opinion  is 
that  in  the  case  of  a  business  affected  with  a  public 
interest  altho  not  devoted  to  the  public  service,  the 
state's  regulation  of  charges  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  aggregate  of  profits  determined  by  the  volume  of 
business,  but  by  the  question  whether  any  particular 
charge  to  an  individual  dealing  with  him  is,  considering 
the  service  rendered,  an  unreasonable  exaction.  ''  The 
question  is  not  how  much  he  makes  out  of  his  volume 
of  business,  but  whether  in  each  particular  transaction 
the  charge  is  an  imreasonable  exaction  for  the  services 
rendered.  He  has  a  right  to  do  business.  He  has  a 
right  to  charge  for  each  separate  service  that  which 
is  reasonable  compensation  therefor,  and  the  l^isla- 
ture  may  not  deny  him  such  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, and  may  not  interfere  simply  because  out  of  the 
multitude  of  his  transactions  the  amoimt  of  his  profits 
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is  large.  Such  was  the  rule  of  the  common  law  even 
in  respect  to  those  engaged  in  a  quasi  public  service 
independent  of  legislative  action.  In  any  action  to 
recover  for  an  excessive  charge,  prior  to  all  legislative 
action,  who  ever  knew  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  total  profits  of  the  party  making  the  charge  ?  " 

The  distinction  suggested  by  Justice  Brewer  and 
his  expressions  with  reference  to  the  subject  are  interest- 
ing and  suggestive;  but  the  opinion  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  Six  out  of  nine  judges  assented  to  the 
judgment  upon  the  ground  that  the  Kansas  statute 
violated  the  Foiuteenth  Amendment  because  it  ap- 
plied only  to  one  stock-yards  company,  and  not  to 
other  corporations  engaged  in  like  business  in  Kansas, 
and  therefore  denied  to  that  company  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  They  were  careful  to  say  that 
they  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  question  whether 
it  deprived  the  company  of  its  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  This,  and  not  Justice  Brewer's  elabo- 
rate opinion,  expresses  the  view  of  the  court.  Under 
the  facts  of  the  case  it  amoimted  to  saying  that  the 
answer  was  doubtful  to  the  question  whether  rates 
that  enabled  a  company  to  earn  5.3  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  property  used  for  stock-yards  purposes, 
instead  of  about  10  per  cent  previously  earned,  amounted 
to  depriving  it  of  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
the  propriety  of  any  rate  of  return  was  not  decided. 

The  suggestion  that  a  public  service  company, 
doing  the  work  of  the  state,  might  properly  do  it  for 
an  unremimerative  rate  bore  fruit  in  the  Minnesota 
Coal  Rate  case.^  That  case  is  important  because 
it  sustained  an  imremimerative  rate  upon  coal  fixed 
by  the  state  commission.  The  ruling  is  in  conflict 
with  the  reasoning  of  Smyth  v.  Ames  (the  Nebraska 

>  MiniMftpolis  A  St.  Louis  R'd  Co.  r.  MimiMoto,  186  U.  8.  267.    [1902.] 
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cases)  and  the  court  recognizes  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing the  distinction.  It  says  that  while  the  reasonable- 
ness or  unreasonableness  of  rates  for  intrastate  traffic 
must  be  determined  without  reference  to  the  interstate 
business,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  companies  are 
entitled  to  earn  the  same  percentage  of  profits  on  all 
classes  of  freight  carried.  This  hardly  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  carrier  may  be  compelled  to  carry 
some  goods  at  a  loss;  for  if  so,  the  power  to  select 
those  goods  involves  a  power  to  discriminate  quite 
at  variance  with  fundamental  principles;  if  the  rail- 
road can  be  compelled  to  carry  coal  at  a  loss,  it  may 
also  be  compelled  to  carry  other  goods  at  a  loss;  and 
since  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  whole 
business,  this  loss  must  be  made  up  by  the  imposition 
of  a  heavier  rate  on  other  goods  than  would  naturally 
fall  thereon;  the  public  authorities  are  then  permitted 
to  discriminate  against  some  shippers  and  in  favor 
of  others,  a  discrimination  which  has  always  been 
condemned,  and  was  held  to  be  ill^al  by  tiie  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court,^  upon  the  groimd  that  carriers 
were  engaged  in  a  public  employment,  three  years 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  diecided  the 
Granger  Cases. 

The  court  in  the  Minnesota  Coal  Rate  Case  sought 
to  justify  the  losing  rate  upon  the  ground  that  for  pur- 
poses of  ultimate  profit  and  of  building  up  a  future 
trade,  railways  carry  both  freight  and  passengers 
at  a  positive  loss.  No  doubt  such  is  the  fact,  and  if 
railways  were  to  be  left  free  to  fix  rates  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  and  to  discriminate  at  their  pleasure 
between  shippers,  the  practice  of  sowing  seed  to  reap 
a  future  crop  might  be  permissible.  The  difficulty  is 
that  considerations  of  that  kind  are  not  reducible  to  a 
legal  rule,  but  involve  considerations  of  business  policy. 

>  MesMnoer  v.  PenniQrlTUua  R.  R.  700. 407.    [1873.) 
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It  is  not  only  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  value  of  an  entire  raibx)ad  shall  be  attributed  to 
the  portion  within  a  state,  but  since  even  that  portion 
is  used  in  part  for  intrastate  and  in  part  for  interstate 
traffic,  the  value  of  the  property  used  for  local  and  for 
throitgh  traffic  must  also  be  determined;  and  since 
all  the  business  is  done  by  the  same  men,  with  the  same 
equipment,  the  total  cost  of  conducting  the  business 
must  also  be  apportioned.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  intricacy  of  the  problem,  the  results  thus  far 
reached  are  not  satisfactory.  In  the  Gill  case  it  was 
held  that  every  mile  need  not  pay;  from  which  it 
would  seem  to  result  that  the  system  must  be  treated 
as  an  entirety,  and  that  losses  on  local  traffic  might  be 
balanced  by  profit  on  through  traffic  or  vice  versa. 
Smyth  V.  Ames  decided  the  contrary,  and  made  neces- 
saiy  the  determination  of  the  proper  basis  for  appor- 
tionment of  value  and  cost.  The  South  Dakota  case  ^ 
rejected  gross  receipts  as  a  proper  basis  for  the  appor- 
tionment. The  other  basis  suggested  is  that  of  the 
volume  of  traffic  determined  according  to  ton  mileage. 
The  tendency  of  the  more  recent  cases  in  the  lower 
federal  coiui»  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  appor- 
tioning cost  and  value  according  to  gross  receipts. 
The  question  is  still  unsettled  in  the  Supreme  Coiui;. 
In  the  Florida  Phosphate  cases,*  the  coiui;  leaned  to  the 
ton  mile  basis,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  the  cost  of 
doing  the  business. 

The  question  to  be  decided  when  the  protection  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  invoked,  is  whether 
the  rates  as  a  whole  afford  a  sufficient  return,  or  are 
so  low  as  to  amoimt  to  confiscation.    When,  as  in  the 

1  Chicago.  M.  A  St.  P.  R'y-  r.  Tompkins.     176  U.  a  167. 

I  AtUntio  CoMt  line  r.  Florida.  203  U.  8.  256.  [1906.]  Seabo«ni  Air  Une  v. 
noffid«,203n.&261.     (1906.) 
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South  Dakota  Coal  case  or  the  Florida  Phogphate 
cases,  the  rate  upon  a  single  article  only  is  involved, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of  that  sin^e 
rate  upon  gross  or  net  returns  on  the  entire  traffic, 
and  hence  impossible  to  prove  that  the  rate  fixed  is 
so  low  as  to  amount  to  confiscation.  Such  was  the 
result  in  the  Florida  Phosphate  cases,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  court  might  be  forced  to  decide 
that  one  unremunerative  rate  after  another  was  not 
in  conffict  with  the  property  right  of  the  carrier,  until 
an  entire  schedule  of  unremunerative  rates  mi^t 
have  been  sustained.  In  the  Phosphate  cases  the 
question  did  not  arise,  since  the  rate  permitted  ex- 
ceeded the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  under 
the  previous  tariff.  But  the  possibility  of  the  result 
I  have  indicated  illustrates  the  danger  of  the  decision 
in  the  Minnesota  Coal  case,  that  a  carrier  may  be 
required  to  carry  a  particular  commodity  at  an  un- 
remunerative rate. 

IV 

The  reasonable  value  of  the  property  used  was  by 
1903  pretty  well  recognized  as  the  proper  standard 
upon  which  returns  may  be  earned.  In  San  Diego 
Land  &  Town  Co.  v.  Jasper  *  the  court  said:  "  It  no 
longer  is  open  to  dispute  that  under  the  Constitution 
what  the  company  is  entitled  to  demand,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  just  compensation,  is  a  fair  return 
upon  the  reasonable  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
it  is  being  used  for  the  public."  That  standard  is 
adopted  as  against  a  standard  based  on  actual  cost, 
less  depreciation.  Actual  cost,  selling  price,  valuation 
for  taxation,  may  all  be  evidence  of  the  actual  value. 
But  actual  value  may  sometimes  be  enhanced  by  the 

1  189  U.  S.  439.    [1903.] 
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fact  that  the  plant  is  larger  than  is  needed.  Is  the 
company  entitled  to  earn  a  revenue  on  an  unnecessary 
expenditure?  To  this  question,  the  court  answers, 
no.  Upon  the  value  as  fixed  by  the  local  board,  rates 
were  fixed  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  jdeld  of 
6  per  cent.  The  court  found  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  rate  was  confiscatory.  But  the  local  board 
had  fixed  the  rates  as  if  the  water  company  supplied 
the  whole  6000  acres  outside  the  city  for  which  the 
works  were  intended.  In  fact  it  supplied  less,  and  its 
receipts  were  therefore  less  than  the  supervisors  esti- 
mated. The  result  might  give  the  appellant  less  than 
6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  plant.  But  the  court 
said  that  if  the  plant  was  built  for  a  larger  area  than 
it  could  supply,  the  Constitution  did  not  require  that 
two-thirds  of  the  contemplated  area  should  pay  a  full 
return.  The  case  is  therefore  important  because 
it  holds  that  a  failure  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  present 
value  is  not  necessarily  decisive  of  the  question  whether 
rates  are  confiscatory  so  as  to  violate  the  constitutional 
provision.  The  present  value  on  which  the  company 
18  entitled  to  a  return  is  only  the  present  value  of 
what  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  public  service. 

A  water  company  in  Calif omia^  was  incorporated 
under  a  statute  which  empowered  the  county  board 
ot  supervisors  to  regulate  rates,  but  not  to  reduce 
them  so  low  as  to  yield  to  stockholders  less  than  1^ 
per  cent  a  month  on  the  capital  actually  invested. 
After  the  company  had  invested  about  a  million 
dollars  in  its  plant,  a  new  statute  empowered  the 
supervisors  to  so  adjust  the  rates  as  to  yield  not  less 
than  6  nor  more  than  18  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  value  of  the  property  actually  used  and  useful 


Conntjr  r.  Baa  Jottquia  And  King's  River  Canal  and  Inigatioa  Co. 
198U.&901.    (1004.1 
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for  the  supply  of  water.  The  court  held  that  tha« 
was  no  contract  the  obligation  of  which  was  impaired, 
and  that  even  if  there  was  a  contract,  the  legislature 
might  alter  or  amend  the  original  statute  \mder  its 
reserved  power.  For  our  present  purpose  the  impor- 
tant point  decided  is  that  it  is  not  a  confiscation  nor  a 
taking  of  property  without  due  process,  nor  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  to  fix  water  rates 
so  as  to  give  an  income  of  six  per  cent  upon  the  then 
value  of  the  property  actually  used,  even  tho  the 
company  had  prior  thereto  been  allowed  to  fix  rates 
that  would  secure  to  it  18  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
actually  invested.  The  right  of  property  of  a  wata* 
company  under  the  Califomia  statute,  so  far  as  it  is 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  no  more 
than  a  right  to  earn  6  per  cent  on  present  value,  regard- 
less of  actual  investment  or  previous  statutory  provi- 
sions permitting  a  larger  return. 

The  method  of  determining  present  value  still  re- 
mains to  be  settled.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  tangible 
property,  such  as  lands  or  buildings,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  just  compensation  required  to  be 
made  when  it  is  taken  for  public  use,  has  always  been 
a  sufficiently  difficult  question.  To  ascertain  the 
value  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  schedule 
of  rates  is  confiscatory  is  more  difficult  still. 

In  the  Knoxville  Water  Company  case,^  the  value 
had  been  based  on  cost  of  reproduction,  to  which  there 
was  added  $10,000  for  organization  and  promotion 
expenses,  and  $60,000  for  value  as  a  going  concern. 
The  coiut  declined  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of 
including  these  two  items  in  the  estimate,  and  ex- 
pressly reserved  them  for  consideration  when  the 
question  necessarily  arose.    The  Knoxville  case  turned 

i  KnozviDe  v.  Water  Co..  213  U.  8. 1.     (1900.1 
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upon  the  failure  of  the  court  below  to  make  a  proper 
deduction  for  depreciation  arising  from  age  and  use. 
It  was  held  that  the  water  company  was  not  entitled 
to  value  an  old  plant  as  if  it  were  a  new  one.  The 
more  interesting  question  was  as  to  the  right  of  the 
company  to  add  to  the  present  value  of  its  plant  the 
cost  of  what  had  been  lost  through  destruction  or 
obsolescence,  and  what  had  been  impaired  in  value 
altho  still  in  use.  There  was  little  discussion  of  the 
question  in  the  opinion,  no  doubt  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case  did  not  call  for  dis- 
cussion. The  court  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
company  to  use  enough  of  its  earnings  to  keep  its 
plant  good,  before  coming  to  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  its  profits,  and  that  if  it  failed  to  keep  its  investment 
unimpaired,  whether  because  it  declared  unwarranted 
dividends  on  over-issues  of  securities,  or  because  it 
failed  to  exact  proper  prices  for  its  output,  it  could 
not  enhance  the  present  value  of  its  property  by  the 
addition  of  the  costs  of  its  mistakes.  The  question 
is  likely  to  arise,  as  it  has  already  in  some  cases,  in  a 
more  difficult  form,  where  fruitless  but  necessary 
e3q)eriments  have  been  made,  or  plant  has  become 
obsolete  in  a  rapidly  advancing  industry  before  it  could 
possibly  be  made  good  out  of  current  earnings.  It 
arose  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  in 
the  converse  case  where  the  corporation,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  apparent  rate  of  earnings,  sought  to  charge 
against  ciurent  earnings  the  cost  of  betterments  from 
which  it  was  likely  to  profit  for  years  to  come.  The 
Supreme  Court  approved  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  and  held  that  the  instrumen- 
talities that  are  to  be  used  for  years  should  not  be 
paid  for  by  the  revenues  of  a  day  or  year.*    A  public 

1  Illinois  Cenl.  R.  R.  t.  Inter.  Com.  Comm.  206  U.  8.  441.    11907.1 
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service  company  cannot  use  more  money  in  a  year 
than  is  required  for  actual  depreciation,  and  cany 
the  excess  as  an  addition  to  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  amount  on  which  it  is  entitled  to 
dividends,  in  determining  whether  a  rate  is  confisca- 
tory.* Novel  questions  of  this  character  will  arise  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  require  the  most  careful 
consideration.  like  most  other  questions  in  every 
department  of  the  law,  they  are  in  their  origin  rather 
questions  of  fact  than  questions  of  law,  altho  in  course 
of  time  the  rules  become  settled  and  thus  become 
rules  of  law.  In  their  origin,  and  as  yet,  many  ques- 
tions are  questions  of  soimd  busmess  management 
and  engineering  science.  The  law  prescribes  reasonable 
retiuns  upon  a  reasonable  valuation.  What  is  a 
reasonable  return  and  what  is  a  reasonable  valuation 
must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case. 

The  basis  of  present  value  adopted  in  the  Knoxville 
Water  Company  case  was  cost  of  reproduction  less 
an  allowance  for  depreciation  in  order  to  make  up  tl^ 
difference  between  the  value  of  new  and  old.  Such 
a  basis  in  the  case  of  land,  especially  in  a  growing 
city,  tends  to  make  the  cost  of  reproduction  exceed 
the  original  cost,  and  in  the  case  of  railroads  especially 
is  almost  sure  to  make  present  value  greatly  in  excess 
of  cost  to  the  companies.  It  has  therefore  been  con- 
tended with  much  ingenuity  and  force  that  the  basb 
for  rate  regulation  should  not  exceed  the  capital  actu- 
ally invested.  In  WiUcox  r.  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,*  it 
was  argued  that  one  gas  company  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  more  than  another  for  the  sole  reason 
that  movements  of  population,  iminfluenced  by  either 


i  R.  R.  Comm.  ▼.  CamberUnd  Tel.  Co.,  218  U.  &  414.     [1900.] 
«  218  U.  &  19.    [1900.1 
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company,  had  caused  the  site  of  its  plant  to  be  more 
valuable  if  vacated  and  sold;  for  it  was  said  that  altho 
the  fortimate  company  was  entitled  to  obtain  the 
full  value  of  the  land  when  sold,  the  unrealized  profit 
meanwhile  did  not  represent  profit  used  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  gas,  but  rather  represented 
wealth  which  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
gas  keeps  out  of  use.  This  argument  seems  sound. 
The  circmnstances  of  the  case  did  not  call  for  an 
answer  by  the  court.  It  did,  however,  distinctly 
reject  the  basis  of  actual  cost  even  in  the  case  of  land. 
It  held  that  the  value  of  the  property  must  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  when  the  inquiry  was  made 
regarding  rates;  that  the  company  was  entitled  to  the 
b^iefit  of  any  increase  of  value.  That  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  rule  of  law  which  permits  the  owner 
of  real  estate  to  profit  by  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
his  land.  Obviously,  however,  if  we  are  to  uphold 
the  rule  that  a  public  service  corporation  is  entitled 
only  to  a  reasonable  return  and  that  the  public  are 
entitled  to  be  served  at  reasonable  rates,  we  must 
iqpply  the  rule  of  reasonableness  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
investment,  as  was  done  in  the  San  Diego  Water 
case.  The  court  recognized  this,  for  it  said  there  might 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  where  the  property  had 
increased  so  enormously  in  value  as  to  render  a  rate 
permitting  a  reasonable  return  upon  such  increased 
value  unjust  to  the  public.  This  makes  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  amoimt  allowed  for  value  of  the  pro- 
perty depend  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  to  the 
public;  but  since  the  rate  must  afford  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  company  also,  we  are  at  once  reasoning 
in  a  circle.  The  basis  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitney, 
in  his  argument  as  counsel,  seems  a  better  one, — 
that  the  value  allowed  should  be  the  estimated  cost 
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of  replacing  the  land  in  use  with  other  laad  d^ble 
of  accomplishing  the  same  result.  Probably  no  cm 
would  contend  that  if  a  gas  company  had  been  eo 
fortunate  as  to  locate  its  works  at  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Wall  Streets,  and  its  land  had  attained  the  enor- 
mous value  that  there  prevails,  it  should  be  entitled 
to  a  return  from  its  gas  sales  on  the  present  value  of 
the  site.  Prudent  management  would  require  removal 
to  a  less  expensive  site  better  adapted  for  the  business. 

The  more  difficult  question  that  arose  in  the  Gas 
Company  case  was  the  valuation  of  the  franchise. 
As  to  the  general  question  of  the  propriety  of  including 
the  value  of  the  franchise  in  the  valuation  of  the 
property,  the  opinion  gives  little  light.  All  that  was 
decided  was  that  it  was  proper  to  include  in  the  valua- 
tion, the  value  attributed  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
to  the  franchises  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  companies,  upon  which  investors  had  relied; 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  hold,  as  the  coiui;  of  first 
instance  did,  that  the  value  of  the  franchise  had  m- 
creased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  value  of  the  tangible 
property.  When  it  came  to  the  general  question,  the 
coiui;  said  that  to  allow  for  increased  value  of  the 
franchise  was  too  much  a  matter  of  pure  speculation 
and  also  opposed  to  the  principle  upon  which  such 
valuation  should  be  made.  Whether  the  court  meant 
merely  that  the  evidence  in  the  particular  case  was  not 
sufficiently  certain  to  justify  the  increased  valuation, 
or  whether  it  meant  that  upon  principle  the  valuation 
of  the  franchise  ought  not  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  be  included,  the  opinion  leaves  in  doubt. 

The  court  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fran- 
chise was  subject  to  the  legislative  right  to  so  r^ulate 
the  price  of  gas  as  to  permit  no  more  than  a  fair  return 
upon  the  reasonable  value  of  the  property.    It  would 
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have  be^i  but  a  step  to  hold  that  to  base  the  return 
to  the  company  upon  the  value  of  such  a  franchise 
would  be  impossible,  since  the  value  of  the  franchise 
in  turn  depended  on  the  rates.  The  two  being  depen- 
dent, one  on  the  other,  neither  could  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  fixing  the  other.  As  Judge  Savage 
well  said  in  a  case  in  Maine  ^  "  to  say  that  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  depends  upon  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  used  and  that  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
used  depends  upon  the  rates  which  may  be  reasonably 
charged  seems  to  be  arguing  in  a  circle."  There  is, 
however,  as  he  points  out,  a  sense  in  which  the  value 
of  the  franchise  must  be  considered.  It  is  the  fran- 
chise, the  right  to  operate  and  if  possible  to  earn  a 
dividend,  that  makes  the  difference  between  a  lot  of 
jimk,  —  old  rails,  pipes,  and  the  like,  —  not  worth 
recovering  from  their  situation  in  and  upon  the  ground, 
and  a  completed  plant,  railroad,  water  works,  gas 
works,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  a  part  of  the  value 
of  a  going  concern,  the  allowance  for  which  the  court 
refused  to  pass  upon  in  the  Knoxville  Water  Co. 
case.  Even  tho  the  franchise  is  revocable,  the  fact 
that  the  plant  has  a  l^al  right  to  exist  gives  added 
value  to  the  physical  structures.  The  value  of  a 
rightfully  existing  structiu^  which  may  be  lawfully 
used  is  very  different  from  the  value  of  the  same 
structiu^  without  the  l^al  right  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  assembled.  Quite  recently, 
in  the  valuation  of  the  Omaha  Water  Works,*  the 
coin-t  has  expressly  approved  an  appraisal  of  the  value 
as  a  going  concern.  "  The  difference  between  a 
dead  plant  and  a  live  one,"  said  Justice  Liuton,  "  is 
a  real  value,  and  is  independent  of  any  franchise  to 

>  Bransiriek  A  T.  Water  Diatriot  v.  Maine  Water  Co.,  69  AtL  Rep.  537.     [1004.] 
t  Omaha  T.Omaha  Water  Co.,  218  U.S.  180.    (1010.1 
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go  on,  or  any  mere  good  will  as  between  such  a  plant 
and  its  customers/' 

Aitho  ordinarily  the  value  of  a  franchise  is  not 
enhanced  by  the  prospective  profit  from  any  partic- 
ular schedule  of  rates,  there  is  an  exception  where 
by  reason  of  a  contract  protected  by  ihe  contract 
clause  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  corporation 
may  continue  to  charge  specified  rates  for  a  definite 
time.^  The  courts  insist  on  finding  the  elements  of 
a  contract  as  they  would  between  individuals.  There 
must  be  an  agreement  upon  sufiKcient  consideration. 
Where  the  contract  is  made  by  a  municipality,  there 
must  be  legislative  authority  in  the  municipality  to 
make  the  contract;  and  such  legislation  is  construed 
strictly  in  favor  of  the  pubUc;  authority  to  fix  and 
determine  rates  does  not  authorize  a  municipality  to 
make  a  bargain  by  which  it  ties  itself  up  for  the  future.' 
Another  exception  may  be  suggested,  —  the  invest- 
ment by  present  owners  in  reliance  upon  the  con- 
tinuance or  value  of  the  franchise.  To  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  this  element  may  enter  into  the  calculation 
has  not  been  expressly  decided,  nor  does  the  Gas  Com- 
pany case  settle  the  question.  It  settles  indeed  that 
imder  some  circimistances  such  allowance  must  be 
made;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  circum- 
stances with  precision. 

t  Lo8  Angeles  v.  Los  Angeles  City  Water  Co..  177  U.  8.  568  a900):  DetraH  ▼. 
Detroit  Citiaens  Street  Railway  Co.,  184  U.  8.  308;  asTdaiid  v.  derehukd  City  Bjr. 
Co.,  194  U.  8.  617  (1904);  Qevelattd  v.  aeveUad  Electric  Railway  Co..  201  U.  8. 529 
a906) ;  Vioksburc  v.  Vioksburc  Water  Worics  Co..  200  U.  8. 496  (1907).  See  also  New 
Orieans  Water  Works  Co.  ▼.  Rivers.  116  U.  8.674  (1886);  (sustaining  aa  ezofaisiTa 
right  to  supply  water);  New  Orleans  Qas  Co.  t.  Louisiana  light  Co..  115  U.  8.  660 
(1886);  (sustaining  an  ezdusiye  rii^t  to  supply  gas);  Walla  WaOa  ▼.  WaOa  WaDa 
Water  Co..  172  U.  8.  1  (1898). 

s  Freeport  Water  Co.  ▼.  Freeport  City.  180  U.  8.  687  a901);  Danville  Water  06. 
V.  Danville  City.  180  U.  8.  619  (1901);  Rogen  Park  Water  0>.  v.  Fergus.  180  U.  & 
624  (1901);  KnozviUe  Water  Co.  v.  KnozviUe.  189  U.  8.  484;  Home  Telephone  Co. 
V.  Los  Angeles.  211  U.  8.  266  a908). 
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The  court  held  that  the  Gas  Company  case  was  not 
one  for  the  valuation  of  good  will  because  the  com- 
plainant had  a  monopoly  in  fact  and  the  consumer 
must  take  gas  from  it  or  go  without;  he  must  resort 
to  the  old  stand  whether  he  would  or  no.  The  court 
held  also  that  there  was  no  particular  rate  of  compen- 
sation which  must  in  all  cases  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  capital  invested 
in  business  enterprises;  the  amount  of  ri^,  the  locality 
where  the  business  is  conducted,  the  rate  expected 
and  usually  realized  there  upon  investments  similar 
in  character,  were  all  mentioned  as  factors,  and  it  was 
held  that  \mder  the  circumstances  of  the  gas  business 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  six  per  cent  was  a  proper 
return. 

The  element  of  wages  of  superintendence,  which 
Mr.  Whitney  in  his  argument  conceded  must  be  covered 
by  the  retiuns  to  the  company,  was  left  out.  In  one 
sense  this  is  not  a  return  upon  capital  but  wages  of 
labor,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  earnings  due  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  business  is  managed  to  be  secured 
to  those  alone  whose  skill  produced  the  result,  perhaps 
no  more  need  be  said.  Practically,  however,  the 
earnings  depend  in  part,  sometimes  in  large  part, 
not  upon  the  skill  in  actual  present-day  management, 
but  upon  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  pubUc  has 
been  served  in  the  past,  perhaps  by  men  long  since 
dead.  Given  equal  and  reasonable  rates,  one  company 
will  be  able  to  earn  large  dividends,  and  another 
perhaps  unable  to  pay  its  way;  and  this  result  may 
be  due  not  to  any  less  efficient  management,  but 
merely  to  the  fact  that  one  has  been  long  in  satisfactory 
operation  while  the  other  is  new  and  not  yet  in  vogue. 
The  greater  earnings  of  the  one  may  even  be  due 
to  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion.    But  to  whatever 
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cause  it  is  due,  difficulty  will  arise  unless  allowance 
be  made,  either  by  increasing  the  capital  valuation 
on  which  the  company  is  permitted  to  earn  a  return, 
by  way  of  a  valuation  of  a  going  concern  or  the  value 
of  the  probability  of  an  aheady  assured  income,  or 
else  by  allowing  an  additional  return  on  the  valuation 
minus  this  increment,  by  way  of  extra  compensation 
for  the  greater  skill  or  the  greater  satisfaction  with 
which  it  serves  the  public.  Even  in  the  case  of  so 
close  a  monopoly  as  the  Gas  Company  in  New  York 
City,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  its  earnings 
may  have  been  due  to  this  cause;  for  altho  it  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  gas  through  pipes  in  the 
streets,  it  may  have  had  competition,  in  the  supidy 
of  light,  heat,  and  power,  from  the  electric  companies. 
Altho  l^ally  permissible,  it  would  often  be  impracti- 
cable to  cut  down  rates  to  a  level  that  would  afford  a 
fair  return  to  one  company  upon  a  valuation  that 
failed  to  take  into  accoimt  the  element  of  value  of  a 
going  concern  or  an  assured  income,  without  ruining 
its  weaker  competitor.  In  some  cases  such  lowering 
of  rates  would  prove  inadvisable,  especially  in  the 
case  of  railroads.  One  road  may  through  fortunate 
investments,  the  discovery  of  valuable  minerals  along 
its  route,  the  opening  of  fertile  territory,  and  a  rapid 
increase  of  population,  prove  a  highly  profitaJ[)le 
investment;  another  at  the  same  rates  may  barely 
pay  its  way;  yet  to  cut  down  rates  on  the  prosperous 
road  so  as  to  reduce  its  high  dividends  to  a  normal 
level,  would  emphasize  and  accentuate  the  advantage 
aheady  possessed  by  those  along  its  line  over  those 
along  the  line  of  the  less  prosperous  road.  Mtha* 
the  prosperous  road  must  be  allowed  to  earn  a  higher 
return  upon  the  valuation  or  the  valuation  must 
allow  for  these  elements. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  not  been  called  upon  to  decide  what  elements 
are  proper  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  present 
vahie  of  a  plant  of  a  public  service  company.  That 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  a  going  concern,  not  only 
ready  for  business  but  with  business  actually  estab- 
lished, is  greater  than  the  bare  cost  of  reproduction 
of  the  physical  plant,  is  recognized  by  cases  in  other 
courts.  It  must  be  so,  leaving  out  of  view  altogether 
the  element  of  good  will,  which  in  the  case  of  a  strict 
monopoly  ought  to  be  disr^arded.  A  going  concern 
has  necessarily  expended  money  in  various  ways 
aside  from  the  cost  of  physical  plant  in  order  to  get 
going.  The  cost  of  promotion  of  the  enterprise,  of 
corporate  organization,  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
franchises,  permissions,  and  consents,  of  securing  the 
necessary  connections  with  other  companies  by  rail 
or  wire;  the  cost  of  experiments  necessary  in  every 
new  industry,  and  the  often  rapid  substitution  of 
improved  appliances  before  the  cost  of  the  old  can 
have  been  recouped  out  of  earnings;  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  business  including  the  oft-times  necessary 
loss  attending  the  incomplete  stage  of  the  plant,  or 
the  introduction  of  new  appliances  and  methods; 
the  cost  of  financing  the  enterprise,  including  interest 
on  capital  sunk  before  any  retmns  begin  to  come  in,  — 
all  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  a  complete  going  plant, 
and  are  all  expenses  that  a  new  enterprise  must  needs 
incur. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Coiul;  has  not  as  yet 
been  called  upon  to  analyze  the  costs  of  operation 
and  to  decide  what  items  of  cost  of  operation  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  annual  charges  before  the  profit 
can  be  ascertained.    Professor  Wjonan  has  dealt  with 
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the  subject  in  a  satisfactory  way  *  and  the  scope  of 
this  article  does  not  call  for  its  further  discussion. 

The  question  presented  by  a  schedule  of  rates  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  whether  the  schedule 
permits  a  fair  retxun  upon  a  reasonable  valuation 
or  is  so  low  as  to  amoimt  to  confiscation.  This  in- 
volves different  considerations  from  those  involved 
when  the  only  question  is  the  propriety  of  the  rate 
on  a  single  article.  It  cannot  be  foretold  what  efifect 
a  change  of  c^i;ain  rates,  for  example  on  coal  or  gas, 
will  produce  on  the  net  revenue  of  the  business  as  a 
whole.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  adoption 
of  a  tentative  course,  leaving  it  for  time  and  experience 
to  determine  whether  constitutional  rights  have  been 
infringed.* 

A  most  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by  our  dual 
form  of  government.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  discussion  to  treat  the  nimierous  cases  dealing 
with  the  commerce  clause,  and  the  question  what  is 
interstate  and  what  is  intrastate  commerce.  The 
net  retiun  to  a  railroad  company,  —  and  it  is  to  rail- 
way traffic  that  the  questions  most  frequently  relate,  — 
depends  on  the  relation  between  its  income  from 
whatever  source  derived  and  its  outgoes  whether  for 
the  conduct  of  interstate  or  intrastate  business.  The 
two  are  inextricably  intermingled,  and  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  rights  and  powers  of  both  the  state 
and  the  federal  governments  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  future. 

Francis  J.  Swayze. 

Supreme  Court 
OF  New  Jersey. 

>  Wyman  on  Pablio  Senrioe  Corpormtioos,  §  1150  ff. 

'  Wmoaz  T.  ConaolidAtod  Gm  Co.  212  U.  8.  10;  Nortlwrn  PMifie  R*y  ▼.  North 
Dakota.    216  U.S.  579. 
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NATIONAL  AND  DISTRICT  SYSTEMS 
OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

SUMMARY 

I.  Rapid  increase  €i  systems  €i  collective  bargaining  after  1807, 
425.  —  List  of  systems  established  and  terminated  from  1898  to  1011, 
427.  —  II.  Success  or  failure  of  these  ssrstems  to  some  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  character  of  the  system,  420.  —  Classification  of  systems 
on  basis  of  area  of  wage  rates,  431.  —  Greater  success  of  systems  under 
wfakfa  national  or  district  rates  are  fixed,  433.  —  III.  Desire  of  employ- 
en  to  bring  working  rules  of  national  union  under  joint  determination, 
435.  —  Difficulty  of  achieving  this  under  systems  in  which  only  local 
rates  are  fixed,  438.  —  IV.  Tendencies  favoring  establishment  of 
national  and  district  rates  of  wages,  440.  —  Circumstances  under 
whkh  systems  with  only  local  rates  may  succeed,  443. 


The  year  1898  marks  the  opening  of  what  is  in  many 
ways  a  distinct  period  in  American  trade-union  history. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  unionists  which 
b^an  in  that  year  was  accompanied,  not  only  by 
important  changes  in  the  structure  and  aims  of  Ameri- 
can trade  unionism,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in 
similar  periods  of  expansion,  but  also  by  changes  in 
the  relations  of  the  unions  to  employers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  number  of  national  and  district 
ssrstems  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  period. 

In  1897  national  and  district  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  were  in  force  in  the  iron,  tin,  and  steel 
trade,  in  the  stove-molding  trade,  and  in  the  flint 
glass,  glass  bottle,  and  window  glass  trades.  All  of 
these  systems  had  been  established  before  the  indus- 
trial depression  which  began  in  1893  and  which  entirely 

425 
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stopped  the  growth  of  trade  unionism.  In  1897  the 
annual  conferences  between  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  and  various 
groups  of  manufactiu^rs  had  been  in  existence  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  almost  as  many 
years  the  imions  in  the  glass  trades  —  the  Flint  Glass 
Workers,  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  and  the  Window 
Glass  Workers  —  had  held  conferences  with  miore  or 
less  formally  organized  groups  of  employers  for  settling 
the  conditions  of  emplojrment.  The  well-known  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  between  the  Iron  Mold^«' 
Union  and  the  Stove  Foimders'  National  Defense 
Association  was  established  in  1891. 

With  the  revival  of  industry  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  imionists  in  1898,  industrial  disputes  in- 
creased. The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1898 
was  1,098,  involving  263,219  persons;  m  1900,  1,839, 
mvolving  567,719,  and  in  1903, 3,648  mvolving  887,834.* 
As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  strikes,  a  widespread 
movement  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conditions 
of  emplojrment  was  inaugurated.  The  National  Civic 
Federation  held  conferences  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  conciliation.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  by  other  organizations  —  notably  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Employers  and  Employees  at 
Minneapolis,  September  22-25,  1902.  Employers' 
associations  were  organized  in  a  number  of  trades  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  questions,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  employers'  associations  formed 
originally  for  other  purposes  began  to  n^otiate  with 
the  imions. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement,  national  and  district 
systems  of  collective  bargaining  were  established  and 

>  Twenty-Firat  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiflsioner  of  Labor.  1006;  Strilon  aiul 
Lodcouts,  pp.  15,  21. 
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extended  very  rapidly  for  a  few  years  after  1897. 
The  interstate  conferences  in  the  Central  bituminous 
coal  fields,  which  had  been  entirely  suspended  since 
1894,  were  resumed  in  1898.    In  1899  the  National 
Founders'  Association  concluded  the  New  York  agree- 
ment with  the  Iron  Molders.    In  1900  the  National 
Metal   Trades'    Association   entered   into   a   similar 
agreement  with  the  Machinists;    the  Longshoremen 
concluded  their  first  agreements  with  the  Lake  Erie 
Dock  Managers  and  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Potters  began  to  hold  periodic  confer- 
ences with  the  United  States  Potters'  Association. 
In  1901  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion entered  into  "  arbitration  agreements  "  with  the 
Typographical  Union,  the  Pressmen,  and  the  Stereo- 
typers.    In   1902   the   United   Typothetae   and   the 
Pressmen  agreed  to  settle  all  questions  by  conference 
or   arbitration,   and   the  Stove  Foimders'   National 
Defense  Association  extended  their  conference  system 
to  include  the  Stove  Mounters  and  the  Metal  Polishers. 
The  following  list  shows  the  systems  of  national  and 
district  collective  bargaining  established  from   1898 
to  1911,  and  also  the  years  in  which  certain  of  these 
systems  terminated:  — 

Dftto  of  D»t«  of 

Establiahment  TennliiAtioD 

United  Mine  Workers 

Joint  oonferenoea  in  Central  field 1898 

Joint  conferences  in  Southwestern  field    .  1903 

Iran  Moldera*  Union 

with  National  Foundere'  Association    . . .  1899  1904 

Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters 

with  United  States  Potteis'  Association  1900 

with  Sanitary  Potters'  Association   1901 

International  Lon^Bhoremen's  Association 

with  Lake  Erie  Dock  Managers 1900  1908 

with  Lake  Carriers'  Association    1900  1908 

with  Lumber  Carriers'  Association   1901 

with  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company    . . .  1903 
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Dfttoof  Diteof 

BtUbUahment  TenniBalin 

with  Tug  and  Dredge  Ownen'  Protectiye 

Aflsociatkm 1903 

with   Pile   Driven'   Owners   Protective 

Association 1004 

with  Lake  Erie  Fish  Packers  and  Fish  Tug 

Owners 1905 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

with  National  Metal  Trades  Association    1900  1901 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
Arbitration  agreement  with  Intematiraial 

Typographical  Union     1901 

with  International  Printing  Pressmen's 

Union  1901 

with    International    Stereotjrpers'    and 

Electrotypers'  Union  1901 

with    International    Photo-Engravers' 

Union  1905 

United  Typothetae 

with  International  Printing  Pressmen's 

Union  1902  1907 

Stove  Founden'  National  Defense  Association 

with  Stove  Mounters'  International  Union    1902  1907 

with  Metal  Polishers'  Union  of  North 

America  1902  1909 

Structural  Steel  Erectors'  Association 

with  International  Association  of  Bridge 

and  Structural  Iron  Workers  1908  1905 

Lake  Seamen's  Union 

with  Lumber  Carriers'  Association   1908  1908 

with  Lake  Carriers'  Association    1903  1908 

Marine  E^igineers'  Beneficial  Association 

with  Lake  Carriers'  Association 1903  1908 

Lithographers'  International  Protective  and 
Beneficial  Association 
with  National  Association  of  Employing 
Lithographers  1904  1906 

Coopers'  International  Union 

with  Machine  Coopers  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation       1905 

United  Hatters  of  North  America 

with  National  Association  of  Fur-Felt 

Hat  Manufacturers 1907  1908 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 

with  Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers    1909 
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An  inspection  of  the  list  shows  that  the  establish- 
ment and  extension  of  systems  of  collective  bargaining 
went  forward  rapidly  during  the  years  1898-1905 
inclusive.  But  from  1906  to  1911  only  two  new  sys- 
tems were  established  —  that  of  the  Hatters  and  the 
Fur-Felt  Hat  Manufactiu^rs  in  1907,  and  that  of  the 
Wan  Paper  Manufacturers  and  the  Machine  Printers 
and  Color  Mixers  in  1909. 


n 

In  considering  the  causes  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
different  systems  of  collective  bargaining,  accoimt 
must  be  taken  of  certain  factors  which  are  independent 
of  the  kind  of  system  adopted.  These  factors  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  as  they  spring 
from  the  personal  skill  or  influence  of  the  men  con- 
coned  on  either  side,  from  the  special  characteristics 
oi  the  trade  involved,  or  from  t^e  exigencies  of  the 
time  at  which  the  sjrstem  is  appUed.  The  personal 
dement  is,  of  course,  important.  A  sjrstem  of  col- 
lective bargaining  may  be  maintained  and  strengthened, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  skill  of  the  persons  in  charge, 
altho  other  systems  of  identical  character  may  quickly 
break  down.  In  the  second  place,  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  imions  are  very  strong,  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining  may  be  maintained  altho  the  sjrstem  itself 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  employers.  Thirdly,  the 
strength  of  the  imions  and  the  desirability  to  the 
employer  of  some  peaceful  method  of  settling  trade 
questions  varies  not  only  from  trade  to  trade,  but  also 
from  time  to  time.  In  1897  there  were  less  than  half 
a  million  imionists  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1904 
there  were  more  than  two  millions.  This  increase 
made  it   difficult  for  employers  in  many  trades  to 
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secure  non-union  workmen.  In  1899-1903  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  some  sjrstem  of  bar* 
gaining,  even  if  an  imperfect  one,  appeared  to  many 
employers  to  be  a  desirable  consummation.  In  1904 
the  tide  of  trade  unionism  slackened,  and  the  number 
of  unionists  was  greater  in  that  year  than  in  any 
succeeding  year  imtil  1910.  The  panic  of  1907  abo 
materially  reduced  the  hold  of  the  unions  on  employers. 
The  relatively  larger  number  of  dissolutions  of  systems 
of  collective  bargaining  which  occmred  from  1907  to 
1909  is  explainable  by  the  declining  strength  of  trade 
unionism. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  adopt  the  view 
which  is  widely  held  among  American  unionists  that 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  collective  bargaining 
was  advocated  by  employers  in  1898-1903  merely  as 
a  device  to  prevent  rapid  increases  in  wages  and  the 
imposition  of  severe  working  conditions,  and  that 
when  the  pressure  of  unionism  lessened,  employes 
hastened  to  put  an  end  to  the  sjrstems  of  collective 
bargaining.^  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
in  1898-1903  the  employers,  pressed  by  the  need  for 
workmen  and  confronted  by  militant  unions,  were 
persuaded  by  the  advocates  of  industrial  peace  that 
there  might  be  established  systems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining imder  which  the  conditions  of  emplojrment 
could  be  reasonably  and  amicably  settled.  Ebcperienoe 
with  the  ssrstems  of  bargaining  which  they  were  thus 
induced  to  establish  soon  led  employers  in  sevaitl 
trades  to  the  view  that  these  systems  were  unsatis- 

>  In  his  addreos  to  the  LongBhoremen  at  their  oonventUm  in  1009,  the  pnBidflot 
of  the  unioQ,  Mr.  T.  V.  O'Connor,  aaid,  **  The  buBineas  deprewion  -mbkh.  waa  Mt 
throuchout  the  entire  country  in  1908  gave  the  dock  managen  the  opportnnitgr  tfaegr 
desired  and  made  it  almost  impoesible  for  our  membera  to  reaiat  or  go  on  strike  agyort 
their  ao-ealled  *  open  shop  *  poliey,  aa  there  waa  pcaetioally  no  work  to  be  done  aad 
there  were  four  or  five  men  for  every  Job  that  offered  on  the  dooka  "  (Proceedingi  of 
Longshoremen,  1909,  p.  21). 
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factory.  Naturally,  however,  they  did  not  choose 
in  an  cases  to  bre^  off  dealings  witli  the  unions  at  the 
time  when  the  unions  were  strongest,  but  seized  the 
opi)ortunity  offered  by  the  depression  after  the  panic 
of  1907  to  withdraw  from  systems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining which  had  proved  less  satisfactory  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

Even  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  full 
effect  of  these  factors  peculiar  to  the  trade,  the  time, 
and  the  personal  element,  the  history  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  affords  substantial  ground  for  concluding  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  particular  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  has  been  determined  largely  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  system  adopted.  The  systems  of  national 
and  district  collective  bargaining  operative  in  the 
period  1898-1911  fall  into  two  great  classes:  — 

1.  Systems  under  which  national  or  district  wage 
rates  are  established. 

2.  Systems  under  which  local  wage  rates  are  settled. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
systems  is  the  difference  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
wage  rates.  In  systems  of  the  first  kind,  the  rates 
are  fixed  by  a  national  or  district  conference  for  the 
whole  country  or  for  a  district.  In  systems  of  the 
second  kind,  the  rates,  altho  fixed  imder  a  national 
system,  are  local  rates;  and  each  rate  is  or  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  decision.  Systems  of  the  first 
kind  have  proved  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion more  successful  and  consequently  more  permanent. 
An  examination  of  the  history  of  national  and  district 
sjrstems  of  collective  bargaining  will  make  this  clear. 

The  systems  of  the  first  class  established  from  1898 
to  1911  were  those  of  the  Mine  Workers,  the  Potters, 
the    Lake  Seamen,  the    Longshoremen,  the   Marine 
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Engineers,  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  and  the 
Ck>opers.  Moreover,  the  systems  which  were  already 
in  operation  in  1897,  that  is,  those  in  the  three  glass 
trades,  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  in  the  stove 
trade,  were  all  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  systems  of 
this  class  are  less  important  than  they  once  were.  The 
number  of  mills  represented  in  the  conferences  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  is  much  less  than  in  1897. 
The  once  extensive  sjrstem  of  conferences  between  tl^ 
employers  and  unions  in  the  longshore  and  marine 
trades  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  shrunk  imtil  it  embraces 
only  a  few  branches.  The  extension  of  the  well-estab- 
lished system  of  conferences  between  the  Stove  Found- 
ers and  the  Molders  to  cover  the  Stove  Mounters  and 
the  Metal  Polishers  did  not  prove  permanent. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  even  those  systems 
of  this  class  which  have  been  terminated  were  effective 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  conferences 
between  the  Longshoremen  and  the  Lake  Carriers 
and  the  Dock  Managers  were  maintained  from  1900 
to  1908;  those  between  the  Seamen  and  the  Lake 
Carriers  and  Lumber  Carriers,  from  1903  to  1908; 
those  between  the  Marine  Engineers  and  the  Lake 
Carriers,  from  1903  to  1908;  those  between  the  Stove 
Mounters  and  the  Stove  Founders,  from  1902  to  1907; 
those  between  the  Metal  Polishers  and  the  Stove 
Founders,  from  1902  to  1909.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  the  really  important  losses  were  in  those 
systems  in  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  an  influential  factor.  The  importance  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
has  diminished  since  1897  chiefly  because  in  1901  and 
1909  the  imion  lost  control  of  mills  owned  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company, 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Corporation,  is  the  largest 
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vessel  owner  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and 
the  association  of  Lake  Erie  Dock  Managers  is  made 
up  largely  of  the  managers  of  ore  docks. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  systems 
of  the  first  class,  altho  some  of  them  have  broken 
down,  covered  a  much  larger  number  of  workmen  in 
1911  than  in  1897  and  that  new  systems  of  this  kind, 
in  addition  to  those  in  operation  in  1897,  were  estab- 
lished during  the  period  imder  consideration  and  so 
far  have  maintamed  themselves  in  bituminous  mining  ^ 
and  in  the  pottery,  cooperage,  and  wall  paper  trades. 
The  annual  conferences  in  the  glass  bottle,  flint  glass, 
and  window  glass  trades  and  the  conference  system 
of  the  Molders  and  the  Stove  Foimders'  National 
Defense  Association  are  unimpaired.  The  period 
1898-1911  marked,  therefore,  an  important  advance 
in  the  number  and  extent  of  such  systems  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  establishment  of  systems  of  collective  bargaining 
of  the  second  class,  that  is,  those  in  which  locsd  wage 
rates  are  settled  imder  a  national  system,  gives  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  collective  bargaining 
since  1897.  These  systems  properly  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  students  of  labor  problems.  It  was 
especially  to  such  attempts  to  secure  industrial  peace 
that  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby  gave  attention  in  his 
article  on  ''  Employers'  Associations  for  Dealing  with 
Labor  in  the  United  States,"  published  in  this  Journal 
in  November,  1905.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
systems  of  this  kind  forms  the  central  part  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  HilbCTt's  article  on  "  Employers'  Associations 
in  the  United  States."  *    These  systems  of  collective 

>  In  1906  then  was  no  interaUte  acreement  in  the  Central  field,  but  acreements 
for  the  statee  were  made  separately,  and  in  1908  and  1910  the  UlinoU  operatora  did 
not  participate  in  the  oonferenoes. 

s  PuUiehed  in  Studies  in  American  Trade  Unionism,  edited  by  Hollander  and 
Baraett,  New  Ywk,  1906. 
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bargaining  were  an  essentially  new  departure.  If 
they  had  been  successfully  maintained,  they  would 
have  offered  a  promising  prospect  of  extending  col- 
lective  bargaining  on  a  national  scale  into  trades  in 
which  the  establishment  of  systems  of  the  older  type 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the  wide  variations  <rf 
wages  among  localities  and  the  consequent  impracti- 
cability of  setting  a  wage  of  district  or  national  area. 

The  outcome,  however,  has  not  justified  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  promoters  of  these  systems.  In 
this  class,  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  estab- 
lishment, were  the  S3rstems  of  the  National  Found^s' 
Association,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the 
United  Typothetae,  the  National  Erectors'  Associa- 
tion, the  Employing  Lithographers,  the  Fur-Felt  Hat 
Manufacttu^rs.  Of  these  only  one  survives  —  that 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
Moreover,  in  most  of  tiie  other  cases,  the  life  of  the 
sjrstem  was  very  short.  The  agreement  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  with  the  Machinists  and 
that  of  the  Fur-Felt  Hat  Manufacturers  with  the 
Hatters  were  terminated  in  a  year;  that  erf  the  Em- 
ploying Lithographers  with  the  Lithographers,  and 
that  of  the  Erectors'  Association  and  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers,  in  two  years;  that  of  the  National 
Founders'  Association  with  the  Iron  Molders,  in  five 
years.  The  greatest  success  in  the  working  of  systems 
of  this  kind  was  attained  in  the  printing  trade.  The 
agreement  of  the  United  Typothetae  with  the  Press- 
men was  effective  from  1902  to  1907,  and  the  "  arbi- 
tration agreement "  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers, 
first  entered  into  in  1901  with  the  Pointers,  the  Press- 
men, and  the  Stereotypers,  has  been  regularly  renewed 
and  was  in  1905  extended  to  cover  the  Photo-Engravers. 
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III 

In  order  to  understand  the  weakness  shown  by 
systems  of  the  second  class,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  established, 
and  which  they  were  intended  to  meet.  The  growth 
at  trade  unionism  in  any  trade  is  accompanied  ahnost 
inevitably  by  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  imion.  This  development  afiFects  the 
individual  employer  or  the  local  association  of  em- 
ployers in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  in  any  conflict 
wiUi  a  local  union  a  local  employers'  association  finds 
itself  confronted  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  national 
union.  In  the  second  place,  the  national  union  tends, 
ev^i  in  the  absence  of  a  nationally  imiform  rate  of 
wages,  to  build  up  a  series  of  national  working  rules 
relating  to  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  use  of 
machinery,  apprenticeship,  etc.,  which  are  enforced 
upon  local  unions  in  their  dealings  with  employers. 
The  local  associations  of  employers  find,  therefore, 
that  the  local  unions  with  which  they  deal  have  no 
power,  even  if  they  desire,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
on  such  points.  The  terms  of  employment  are  thus 
fixed  in  large  part  in  advance  of  local  negotiations. 
National  associations  of  employers  are  formed,  there- 
fore, in  such  trades  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to  bring 
to  bear  in  local  disputes  on  the  side  of  the  employers 
the  strength  of  a  national  association,  (2)  to  bring 
imder  joint  determination  the  working  rules  established 
by  the  national  union. 

Obviously  a  national  employers'  association  may  be 
formed  exclusively  for  one  of  these  two  purposes,  and 
the  history  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  furnishes  instances  of  such  associations.  The 
Pur-Felt  Hat  Manufacturers,  for  example,  from  1903 
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to  1907  merely  attempted  to  secure  modifications  in 
the  working  rules  of  the  Hatters.  At  irregular  inter- 
vals a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  met  either  the 
executive  committee  of  the  imion  or  the  convention 
of  the  imion  and  urged  changes  in  the  working  rules. 
The  rate  of  wages  was  not  considered  in  these  con- 
ferences, being  settled  in  each  locality  by  the  employers 
and  the  imions.  In  1907,  however,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  imion  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the 
settlement  of  local  rates  of  wages.  On  the  othor 
hand,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion has  confined  its  activities  to  devising  a  means  for 
settling  disputes  as  to  local  rates  and  local  working 
rules.  It  has  raised  at  times  the  question  of  the 
modification  of  national  working  rules,  but  has  never 
made  it  an  issue. 

But  all  of  the  other  employers'  associations  which 
have  established  systems  of  collective  bargsdning  for 
settling  local  rates  of  wages  have  regarded  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  national  imion's  working  rules  as  im- 
portant. The  working  rules  which  are  thus  brought 
into  question  have  ordinarily  been  established  slowly 
and  painfully  by  the  national  union  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  employers'  association.  At 
first  enforced  in  only  a  part  of  the  union's  jurisdictian, 
they  have  been  extended,  frequently  at  the  cost  of 
strikes,  imtU  they  are  effective  in  all  union  shops. 
These  rules  are  ordinarily  part  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  national  union.  They  have  been 
enacted  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  rules  for  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  union,  and  the  officers  of  the 
imion  and  the  members  of  the  union  do  not  differen- 
tiate between  working  rules  which  are  ci  concern  to 
employers  and  rules  relating  merely  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  union.    The  representatives  of  the  union 
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have  no  more  power  to  alter  one  than  the  other.  It 
is  this  confusion  of  working  rules  and  internal  regula- 
tions which  frequently  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
representatives  of  the  imions  and  of  the  employers' 
associations  even  to  imderstand  each  other's  point  of 
view. 

In  1902,  for  instance,  the  New  York  Typothetae, 
an  association  of  employing  book  and  job  printers, 
in  concluding  a  local  agreement  with  the  New  York 
typographical  imion  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Interna- 
tional Tyi>ographical  Union  and  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America,  the  national  association  of  book  and  job 
printers,  for  settlement  by  arbitration  ''  such  points 
as  conflict  with  the  International  Typographical  Union 
laws."  The  particular  issue  involved  was  a  rule  of 
the  International  Union  requiring  foremen  to  be 
members  of  the  union.  When  the  United  Typothetae 
took  up  this  question  with  the  officers  of  Uie  TyiK)- 
graphical  Union,  it  was  met  by  a  refusal  to  arbitrate 
the  point  at  issue.  The  officers  of  the  International 
Union  explained  that  they  had  no  more  power  to 
submit  the  working  rules  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Union  to  arbitration  than  they  had  to  submit 
the  organic  law  of  the  imion.  This  explanation  was 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Typothetae.  In  its  report 
to  the  convention  of  the  United  Typothetae,  the 
executive  council,  in  commenting  on  tiie  refusal  of 
the  national  union  to  arbitrate,  said:  — 

From  this  correspondence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  International 
Tj/pographical  Union  takes  the  exalted  ground  that  after  they  have 
paased  a  law  it  is  as  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
aians.  While  they  express  at  their  Birmingham  convention  and 
by  their  commimications  this  year  the  desire  for  arbitration,  when 
the  first  proposition  is  made  to  them  through  one  of  then-  local 
bodies  that  the  question  at  issue  between  their  members  and  the 
employers  be  arbitrated,  they  decline  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
to  arbitrate  would  be  to  arbitrate  one  of  their  laws,  which  is  impos- 
sible of  arbitration. 
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Even  when  the  modification  or  abrogation  of  a 
national  working  rule,  as  distinguished  from  its  local 
enforcement,  is  the  point  at  issue,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  progress  imder  a  system  of  collective  bargaining 
imder  which  only  local  rates  of  wages  are  settled 
The  national  employers'  association  has  ordinarily 
nothing  commensurate  to  offer  in  exchange.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  some  headway  has  been  made,  as 
for  example,  the  agreement  between  the  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  the  Machinists  and  the  agreement 
between  the  Typothetae  and  the  Pressmen,  these 
concessions  were  obtained  because  it  was  possible  to 
offer  the  imion  the  peaceful  establishment  of  a  shorter 
work  day.  In  certain  other  cases  the  unions  have 
appraised  so  highly  the  introduction  of  a  peaceful 
method  of  settling  local  rates  of  wages  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  modify  certain  of  their  national  working 
rules.  ^  But  obviously  such  occasions  are  exceptional 
and  recur,  if  at  all,  only  at  considerable  intervals. 
The  joint  determination  of  national  working  rules  is 
not  likely  to  be  secured  to  the  desired  extent,  if  the 
quid  pro  quo  which  the  employers  have  to  offer  is  dl 
this  kind. 

In  systems  of  collective  bargaining  of  the  first  class, 
on  the  contrary,  the  determination  of  national  working 
rules  natiurally  comes  within  the  power  of  the  national 
joint  conference.  The  scale  of  wages  is  coextenave 
in  application  with  national  working  rules,*  and  in  the 
conferences  between  the  employers  and  tiie  union  aU 

>  The  litlkogrmphen  wen  forced  by  a  lockout  in  1904  to  enter  into  en  ecreenenk 
for  tbe  **  mutual  foremment  '*  of  the  trade,  under  which  not  only  local  latce  of  wafM^ 
but  ra^^F»al  working  rulei  were  to  be  jointly  determined. 


*  In  thoee  unkm  in  which  dietriot  ratce  of  wagee  are  fixed  by  diatrici  < 
theve  ie  exhibited  a  atrong  tendency  to  make  the  dietrict  a  goremmental  unit  and  to 
give  it  autonomy  in  many  matters.  The  union  working  rulei  in  lueh  unione  aie  ordi- 
narily diitrict  and  not  national  ndea  and  are  UwieCofe  coezteneiTe  in  appUcitioB  with 
the  wage  ecale. 
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the  factors  afiFecting  labor  cost  come  under  considera- 
tion. The  working  rules  desired  by  the  imion,  which 
are  national  in  scope,  become  an  element  in  the  bargain 
struck  between  employers  and  imion.  If  the  imion 
wishes  to  enforce  such  and  such  rules,  the  employers 
must  have  such  and  such  concessions  in  wage  rates. 
The  working  rules  are  thus  clearly  brought  into  direct 
connection  with  the  rate  of  wages.  In  1899  Mr. 
D.  A.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  of  America,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  said :  — 

This  book  contains  the  price  per  gross  of  every  bottle  made;  also 
rules,  and  i^prentice  regulations,  hours,  etc.  This  list  is  not  a 
result  of  dir^  legislation  in  our  conventions.  We  realize  that 
laws  which  require  the  consent  of  comparatively  no  outside  party, 
such  as  taxation,  insurance,  assessment  and  things  of  that  kind, 
can  be  decided  in  our  conventions.  We  decide  upon  them.  But 
questions  relating  to  wages,  hours,  i^yprentice  regulations  do, 
and  our  officers  are  instructed  to  bring  them  up  in  the  conferences 
with  the  employers,  where  we  decide  them  after  arguments  on  both 
sides.  They  are  then  accepted  and  approved;  hence  this  book  is 
not  the  final  law  of  our  organization  or  convention.  It  is  a  result 
of  a  joint  conference  with  our  employers.^ 

The  plan  of  bringing  working  rules  imder  joint  deter- 
mination is  common  in  greater  or  less  d^ree  to  all 
systems  of  collective  bargaining  of  the  first  class. 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  systems 
of  collective  bargaining  in  this  respect  may  be  illus- 
trated from  the  history  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union.  In  1891  that  imion  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Stove  Foimders'  Defense 
Association^  which  at  first  merely  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  local  disputes  by  conference.  But  in 
1892  it  was  provided  that  "  the  general  rate  of  molders' 
wages  should  be  established  for  each  year  without 
change."    Since  that  time  clause  after  clause  has  been 

*  Report  of  the  Induetrial  Commiaion.  WaeUngton,  1900,  Ttd.  vii.  i>.  108. 
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added  to  the  agreement,  setting  forth  working  rules 
agreed  upon  in  conference  at  the  time  of  settling  wages 
for  the  year.  The  employers  have  not  always  secured 
the  working  rules  which  they  desired,  but  the  rules 
have  been  powerfuUy  affected  by  the  conferences. 

In  1899  the  National  Foimders'  Association  and  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  entered  into  an  agreement  for 
the  settlement  of  local  disputes.  The  initial  agreement 
was  similar  to  the  initial  agreement  between  Uie  Stove 
Founders  and  the  imion,  but  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Foimders'  Association  the  agreement  was  not  extended 
to  include  the  periodical  setting  of  a  national  rate  of 
wages.  Until  its  termination  the  agreement  provided 
merely  a  mechanism  for  settling  local  disputes.  In 
a  succession  of  conferences,  conducted  by  able  and 
experienced  employers  and  imion  officials,  the  records 
of  which  form  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  history  of  collective  bargaining  in  this  country, 
the  lore  important  national  working  rules  of  the 
imion  were  discussed.  It  was  foimd  impossible, 
however,  to  make  any  progress  in  reaching  an  agree- 
ment as  to  working  rules.  In  1904  the  agreement 
was  annulled  and  the  National  Foimders'  Association 
became  and  remains  a  hostile  employers'  association. 
The  probability  of  the  maintenance  of  the  system 
would  imdoubtedly  have  been  much  greater,  if  it  had 
been  foimd  possible  to  entrust  to  annual  joint  con- 
ferences the  setting  of  a  national  wage  rate. 

IV 

If  the  foregoing  analjrsis  of  the  history  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  last  fifteen  years  is  correct,  the  general 
proposition  is  established  that  the  success  of  a  national 
or  district  system  of  collective  bargaining  is  far  more 
probable  when  the  scale  of  wages  is  a  national  or 
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district  scale,  since  only  then  is  it  likely  that  working 
rules    will   become   subject   to    joint    determination. 
Unless   that   is   accomplished,    employers   ordinarily 
feel  that  the  maintenance  of  the  system  is  hardly 
worth  while.    It  follows  that   the  establishment  of 
successful  systems  of  bargaining  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  seems  feasible  and  desirable 
to  establish  national  or  district  wage  rates.    A  national 
wage  scale  need  not,  of  course,  be  imiform  for  the 
entire  country  or  even  for  a  district.    Differentials 
from  a  central  rate  may  be  recognized  as  is  done  in 
the  agreements  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.    But 
the  rates  must  be  more  imiform  through  the  country 
than  is  the  case  at  present  in  many  trades.    The 
establishment  of  nationally  imiform  rates  is  usually 
more  practicable  where   the  union  is  dealing  with 
homogeneous  groups  of  employers,  that  is,  groups  in 
which  the  employers  employ  the  same  classes  of  work- 
men and  have  fairly  well  standardized  establishments. 
The  success  of  the  Stove  Foimders'  system,  as  has 
been  indicated,  was  due  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  rate;   and  that  possibility  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  employers'  association  with  which 
the  union  dealt  was  made  up  entirely  of  stove  founders. 
The  National  Founders'  Association,  on  the  contrary, 
comprises  a  number  of  distinct  groups  of  foimders, 
employing    different    classes    of    molders.    It    seems 
probable  that  some  of  these  groups,  if  they  had  dealt 
separately  with  the  union,  might  have  found  it  feasible 
to  establish  a  national  rate  of  wages  for  the  molders  in 
their  employ.    In  all  the  systems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining of  the  first  kind,  the  groups  of  employers  with 
which  the  unions  deal  are  relatively  homogeneous.* 

>  The  Americftn  New8i>aper  Pabliflhen'  AaMoiation  is  a  homogeneous  group  of 
•uployen;  in  few  industriec  do  the  eetobliahmente  oonfonn  so  doeely  to  a  tingle  tjrpe 
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In  the  glass  bottle  trade,  for  example,  the  union  signs 
three  separate  scales  with  different  groups  of  employere. 
The  Flint  Glass  Workers  sign  eight  or  ten  separate 
scales. 

For  the  building  up  of  systems  of  effective  bargaining 
of  the  first  class,  two  influences  are  at  work.  Hie 
first  is  the  formation  of  homogeneous,  even  if  small, 
employers'  associations,  in  which  the  setting  of  a 
national  wage  scale  is  possible.  Of  the  new  systems 
of  collective  bargaining  of  the  first  class  established 
within  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat 
the  Potters  deal  with  two  separate  groups  of  employers. 
The  Machine  Emplojdng  Coopers  and  the  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers  are  small  and  homogeneous  organiza- 
tions. It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  for  several 
such  bargaining  groups  in  a  trade  to  be  united  for 
certain  purposes  in  a  single  employers'  association. 
The  three  groups  of  manufacturers  in  the  glass  bottle 
trade,  for  instance,  are  parts  of  the  National  Association 
of  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers.  The  second  influence 
making  for  the  establishment  of  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  of  the  first  class  is  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  a  considerable  niunber  of  imions  to  make  their  wage 
rates  uniform.  Within  very  recent  years,  for  instance, 
the  railway  brotherhoods  have  been  striving  to  make 
sectionally  imiform  their  rates,  which  have  hitherto 
varied  considerably  from  railroad  to  railroad.*  What- 
ever disadvantages  may  be  connected  with  this  process, 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  if  it  is  carried  to 

M  in  newspaper  publiflhing.  There  appevB  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  PuUiflheri'  setting  in  annual  oonferenoes  with  the  unions  in  the  printing  tnMies 
national  rates  of  wages,  differentiated  according  to  the  site  of  the  place  and  aoooiding 
to  section  of  country,  but  pivoting  on  a  central  rate.  The  advantage  to  the  Publishers 
and  to  the  unions  would  be  that  under  such  a  system  the  working  rules  would  probably 
come  under  Joint  determination. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  movement,  see  an  artide  in  the  October  numbM*  of  tia» 
Journal  by  Mr.  William  J.  Cunningham,  entitled  **  Standardising  the  Wages  of  Ra3- 
road  Trainmen.** 
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successful  conclusion  one  effect  will  be  that  working 
rules  which  have  heretofore  been  determined  practi- 
cally by  the  national  imions  will  tend  to  become  more 
and  nore  subject  to  joint  determination. 

The  successful  working  of  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  of  the  second  class  is  entirely  practicable 
where  an  employers'  association  is  willing  to  allow 
the  national  imion  to  determine  independently  na- 
tional working  rules.  The  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  as  has  been  noted  above,  has 
adopted  this  policy.  The  newspaper  publishing  busi- 
ness is  one  in  which  the  suspension  of  work  is  extremely 
hurtfuL  It  is  also  an  industry  in  which  the  unions 
are  very  strong.  The  Publishers,  imder  their  arbitra- 
tion agreements  with  the  unions,  receive  a  guarantee 
that  disputes  will  not  result  in  strikes.  Wages  and 
hours  are  settled  by  joint  conferences  or,  if  these  fail, 
by  lurbitration.  But  the  Publishers  have  expressly 
agreed  that  national  working  rules  shall  not  be  arbi- 
trated. It  is  possible  that  other  groups  of  employers 
are  so  concerned  in  avoiding  the  suspension  of  work 
that  they  may  be  willing  to  waive  the  joint  determina- 
tion of  working  rules.  But  a  complete  sjrstem  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  including  the  joint  determination 
of  all  working  rules,  appears  feasible  only  where  a 
national  or  district  conference  sets  a  national  or  dis- 
trict wage  rate. 

Geobgb  E.  Barnbtt. 

Johns  HoPKOfs  Univxbsitt. 
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SUMMARY 

Introduction,  444.  —  Period  I.  Organisation  of  the  first  oombinadoD 
in  the  ejq>lo8ive8  trade,  445.  —  The  Council,  446.  —  Compacts  with  the 
California  Powder  Works,  447.  —  Amendmoit  of  the  Articles  ci  Ask>- 
ciation,  448.  —  The  Agreement  of  1886, 450.  —  Fundamental  Agreement 
of  18^,  452.  —  Period  II.  Competition  between  1890  and  1894,  454.  — 
Revision  of  the  Fundamental  Agreement,  456.  —  The  "  UnderstandiDg  " 
of  1896,  456.  —  Advance  in  the  prices  of  powder  subsequent  to  1896, 
457.  —  Contests  against  new  competitors,  459.  —  Miscellaneous  agree- 
ments looking  to  more  complete  control,  460.  —  Early  combinatkm 
in  the  Dynamite  Trade,  462.  —  Acquisiticms  ci  the  Eastern  Pynamite 
Company,  465.  —  Origin  of  the  European  Agreemmt,  465.  —  Its  terms, 
466.  —  The  Mexican  Agreement,  467.  —  Period  III.  The  organisatkn 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  Delaware  Corp(Hstian 
of  1902,  470.  —  Relation  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nanours  and  Con^Muiy 
and  Laflin  and  Rand  to  subsidiaries,  471.  —  Option  tqx>n  Laflin  and 
Rand,  472.  •—  The  Delaware  Securities  Company,  472.  —  The  Ddawaie 
Investment  Company,  473.  —  Relations  of  the  Companies  outside  of 
the  combination,  474.  —  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  CcMnpany  of 
Pennsylvania,  475.  —  The  California  Investment  Company,  476.— 
International  Smokeless  Powder  and  Chemical  Company,  477.  —  Ftr- 
oentage  of  control  exercised,  478.  —  Prices,  478.  —  Dissolution  of  sub- 
sidiaries, 479.  —  Decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  480. 

Among  the  numerous  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  that  have  been  attacked  in  recent  years  by  the 
government  imder  the  Sherman  Act,  the  so-called 
"  Powder  Trust "  is  probably  the  most  interesting; 
and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
Powder  Trust  has  had  perhaps  the  longest  continuous 
existence  of  any  combination,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany alone  excepted.  Secondly,  the  combination 
has  demonstrated  that,  contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
perience, it  is  possible  for  a  pool  to  maintain  itself 
through,  a  long  period  of  years  without  either  breaking 
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down  or  to  any  great  extent  losing  its  effectiveness. 
Finally,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  Powder 
Trust  in  its  later  history  because  of  the  imique  scheme 
employed  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  NemoiuB  and  Company, 
to  be  considered  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article,  for 
dissolving  subsidiaries. 

The  history  of  the  Powder  Trust  falls  naturally 
into  three  periods,  as  follows:  — 

I.  From  April  23,   1872,  to  July  2,   1890,  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

II.  From  July  2,  1890,  to  March,   1902,  when 

Thomas,  Pierre,  and  Alfred  du  Pont  in- 
corporated the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Company,  the  Delaware  corporation 
of  1902. 

III.  From  the  incorporation  of  March,  1902,  to 

the  present  day. 

Period  I 

At  10  o'clock  on  April  23,  1872,  certain  persons 
representing  six  gunpowder  manufacturers^  held  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City  at  the  oflSce  of  F.  L. 
Kneeland,  70  Wall  Street.  A  seventh  concern,  tho 
not  represented,  expressed  in  a  letter  its  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  assem- 
blage.' The  secretary  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Douglass,  representing  the  Hazard  Powder  Company, 
read  a  proposed  scheme  of  association,  which  was 
amended  in  some  respects  to  conform  to  the  opinions 

^  The  oonoema  represented  were  aa  follows:  £.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.,  the 
Lafiin  and  Rand  Powder  Co.,  the  Oriental  Powder  Mills,  the  Amerioan  Powder  Co., 
Miami  Powder  Co.,  and  the  Hasard  Powder  Co.  All  citations  are  from  the  Testimony, 
Exhibits,  BrieCs,  and  documents  in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  of  America  t .  £.  L 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.  et.  al.  U.  8.  C.  C,  for  the  District  of  Delaware,  No.  280. 
In  Equity. 

*  This  serenth  concern  was  the  Austin  Powder  Company,  a  corporation  of  Ohio. 
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of  those  present  and  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  for  further  consideration  and  action 
to  the  participating  firms  and  companies.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  committee  of  four  should  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  who  should  arrange  a  price  schedule 
for  the  prominent  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  ^ 

On  April  29th,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee of  four  reported  back  a  price  schedule  which 
was  imanimously  adopted  as  were  also,  substantially 
imchanged,  the  articles  drafted  at  the  prior  session. 
The  name  of  the  pool  was  to  be  the  "  Gimpowder 
Trade  Association  of  the  United  States."  Its  declared 
purpose  was  to  ensure  '^  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
prices  and  terms  for  sales  of  powder  throughout  the 
United  States."  *  Tho  seven  concerns  composed  its 
original  membership,  it  was  provided  that  any  manu- 
facturer might  si^iify  in  writing  to  the  President 
his  desire  to  become  a  member  and  might  be  admitted 
to  the  combination.  Representation  was  based  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  concern.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Company,  and  the  Hazard  and  the  Laflin  and 
Rand  Powder  Companies  were  allotted  ten  votes 
each.  The  Oriental  Powder  Mills  received  six  votes 
and  each  of  the  other  concerns  four  votes.  The 
Association  was  to  fix  and  r^ulate  the  minimum 
prices  for  powder,  for  which  purpose,  presumably, 
it  was  provided  that  the  association  should  meet 
quarterly. 

A  "  Coimcil "  of  five  persons  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  associates.  It  was  to  meet  weekly  or  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  and  three  members  were  to  constitute 

>  Confidential  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Manuf aoturera  of  Gunpowder,  April 
23. 1872.    Gov't  Exhibit  No.  96.  PM.  Reo.  Exhibits,  vol.  i.  pp.  471-472. 

«  Articles  of  Assodation.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  9&-b,  P»t.  Reo.  Exhibits,  voL  i,  pp. 
47^-477. 
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a  quorum.  To  it  all  questions  of  price  discrepancies 
and  discriminations  were  to  be  referred,  as  well  as  all 
complaints  of  infractions  of  the  agreement.  The 
"  Council  "  was  to  give  a  final  adjudication  upon  these 
questions,  by  a  majority  vote,  subject  to  the  right 
of  an  aggrieved  member  to  appeal  to  the  next  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  association.^  The  object  of  the  Coimcil, 
as  allied  by  the  government  in  its  Brief  was  solely 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  price  schedules 
established  by  the  Association.' 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Association 
there  was  in  existence  and  doing  business,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  a  company  known 
as  the  California  Powder  Works.  In  1875  the  com- 
bination began  a  campaign  of  imder-selling  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  that  concern  from  the  field. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  was  the  sale  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Powder  Works  of  43J  per  cent  of  its  stock  to 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoiurs  and  Company,*  In  the 
same  year  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  Association  and  the  western  concern.  Rules 
were  adopted  by  which  the  prices  of  powder  in  the 
states  and  territories  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  (territory  known  as  the 
"  Neutral  Belt ")  were  to  be  named  by  the  "  Represen- 
tative Agents  "  of  the  Association,  but  not  to  be  less 
than  certain  minimum  prices  fixed  by  that  Association. 
Members  engaged  not  to  sell  below  prices  and  terms 
thus  established,  upon  penalty  of  one  dollar  per  keg 
for  such  sales,  payable  in  gold.^  In  1880  this  agreement 
was  renewed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  latter 
compact  provided  that  the  Association  should  neither 

>  Op.  dt.,  ArtielM  of  Aasodation,  p.  478. 

>  Brief  for  tbe  United  States,  vol.  2,  p.  8. 

•  Cf.  Amended  Pet.,  Pleadincs,  pp.  18-19.. 

«  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  9^t  Pet.  Rec.  Exhibits,  vd.  i.  pp.  521  ff. 
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sell  in  nor  ship  into  the  states  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Nevada  and  the  territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Alaska,  British  possessions  or  colonies 
west  of  the  Rockies.^  The  Neutral  Belt  was  preserved 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  an  agreement  in  regard 
to  prices  as  was  utilized  in  the  arrangement  of  1875. 
The  California  Powder  Works  upon  its  part  agreed 
to  refrain  from  any  shipments  into  the  territory  east 
of  the  Neutral  Belt,  which  was  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Association.' 

In  May,  1876,  an  agreement  was  secured  from  the 
Sycamore  Powder  Company  to  maintain  the  rate 
schedules  of  the  Association.'  Presumably  this  was 
not  a  difficult  task,  for  as  early  as  1873  the  du  Pont 
interests  had  purchased  500  shares  in  this  concern.^ 
About  the  same  time  another  agreement  was  made, 
this  time  with  the  Lake  Superior  Powder  Company, 
whereby  that  concern  agreed  to  confine  its  sales  to  a 
certain  definite  territory.  The  Association  had  earlier 
agreed  that  such  of  its  members  as  were  not  at  that 
time  in  enjoyment  of  the  Lake  Superior  trade  would 
not  attempt  to  enter  that  district.* 

Prior  to  this,  in  1876,  the  articles  of  association 
were  so  amended  that,  in  case  of  an  infraction  of 

>  Except  that  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  the  Hasard,  and  Laflin  and  Rand  Companiea 
were  giTen  rights  to  make  shipments  up  to  certain  amounts.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  4, 
Pet.  Rec.  Exhibits,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 

I  Ibid.,  Agreement,  pp.  49  ff. 

•  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  96-1,  Pet.  Rec.  Exhibits,  vol.  i,  p.  534. 

«  Testimony  of  E.  C.  Lewis,  Def.  Rec.  Testimony,  vol.  i,  pp.  403--409.  The  r»- 
mainder  of  the  stock  was  purchased  by  the  same  parties  a  few  jrears  later. 

*  Compendium  of  Rules,  June  1,  1881.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  97,  Pet.  Rec  Exhibita, 
vol.  ii,  Se(».  37-38,  p.  834..  About  1877  or  1878  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  L«ke 
Superior  Powder  Company  was  acquired  for  cash  by  the  du  Ponts  and  other  intwests. 
Cf.  Testimony  of  J.  G.  Reynolds,  Def.  Rec.  vol.  ii,  pp.  589-590.  Amended  Pet.  of 
Gov't  asserts  that  both  of  these  concerns  were  forced  into  tiie  agreements  by  ruinous 
competition.  Cf.  Amended  Pet.  Pleadings,  p.  23.  Assertions  are  rebutted  in  dsfetk- 
dant's  testimony.  Def.  Rec.  Testimony  of  E.  C.  Lewis,  vol.  i,  pp.  412-413,  testimony 
of  J.  G.  Reynolds,  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  590. 
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prices,  charges  thereof  should  be  preferred  by  a  written 
notice  twenty  days  previous  to  the  quarterly  meeting. 
The  notice  was  required  to  state  definitely  the  place 
at  which  the  goods  in  which  the  cut  was  clauned  to 
have  been  made  were  sold  and  delivered.  At  the 
quarterly  meeting  the  associates,  each  having  one  vote, 
wo\iId  hear  the  evidence  and  determine  its  value. 
Their  decision  was  to  be  final  and  the  penalty  was  to 
be  paid  in  cash  to  the  Association.  This,  of  coiurse, 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  the  council  of  five  members, 
originally  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1872,  and 
that  paragraph  was  in  consequence  repealed  on  August 
2,  1876.^  The  various  "  triers "  appointed  under 
the  new  provision,  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  prices 
soon  found  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  perform.  In 
the  first  place  three  new  independent  companies 
entered  the  gunpowder  trade  between  1878  and  1881 
in  competition  with  the  Association.  The  result 
was  a  decided  and  general  demoralization  of  prices 
and  the  conditions  of  the  trade.'  These  circmnstances 
subjected  the  Association  to  the  most  severe  test  of 
its  career.  Between  1881  and  1883  the  minutes  show 
that  230  cases  of  violations  of  price  agreements  were 
tried  by  the  Association.'  There  is  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  practical  impossibility  to  maintain  the 
schedule  of  prices,  and  that  each  member  looked  out 
for  his  own  interest. 

There  is  also  abundant  testimony  to  show  that  a 
part  of  this  demoralization  in  prices  was  caused  by  a 
campaign  of  under-selling  inaugurated  against  the 
above  mentioned  independent  companies  in  the  period 

1  Amended  Artiolee  of  Am*!!.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  06-ee.  Pet.  Bee.  toI.  i.  pp.  568- 
661.  For  lepeel  of  the  eection  legwding  the  Counoa  aee  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  9<M>b. 
FM.  Ree.  Exhibite.  toL  i.  pp.  646-647. 

•  Cf.  Aim.  of  the  Kinc  Powder  Co..  Pleedingi,  p.  410.  Also  TMtimony  of  Genboa 
M.  FMets.  Def.  Bee.  TeeOmony.  vol.  ii.  pp.  680-602. 

•  Cr.  Brief,  Tol.  2.  p.  14. 
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1880-85.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Kmg's 
Great  Western  Powder  Company,  the  Hazard  Powder 
Company  gave  instructions  to  its  agents  to  cut  the 
price  with  the  guarantee  to  each  customer  that  it 
should  be  ten  cents  lower  than  any  price  that  the 
King's  Company  would  make  them.  Prices  on  rifle 
powder  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  King's  Company 
was  located,  went  down  to  $2.25  per  keg,  altho  in  the 
New  England  and  other  states  it  was  $6.25.  Blasting 
powder  declined  in  price  from  $2.75  or  $2.85  to  80  cents 
per  keg  in  the  same  locality.^  Substantially  the  same 
methods  were  employed  against  both  the  Ohio  Powder 
Company  and  the  Marcellus  Powder  Company,* 
the  other  two  of  the  independents,  with  the  result 
that  all  three  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  combination,* 
and  became  parties  to  a  new  combination  on  August 
23,  1886,  together  with  the  concerns  already  in  the 
Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  of  1886  was:  '*  rega- 
lating  in  a  convenient  and  desirable  manner  the  business 
of  the  parties  .  .  •  including  the  regulation  of  the 
prices  at  which  such  powder  shall  be  sold;  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  unnecessary  loss  in  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  such  powder  by  ill  regulated  or  \m- 
authorized  competition  and  under-bidding  by  the 
agents  of  the  parties  hereto".  .  .  .  The  tains  of 
the  agreement  provided  that  the  nine  parties  to  the 

>  Ttetimony  of  R.  S.  WaddeU,  Brief  for  the  United  Statee,  toI.  2,  pp.  16-10.  It  is 
only  tut  to  ny  that  it  wm  endeaTored  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  Waddell  in  regard  to 
the  mgthfMlff  of  competition  employed  against  these  independent  oompanies,  and  to  so 
fsr  as  poostUe,  discredit  it.  Cf .  Testimony  of  Gerdion  M.  PMen,  D«f .  Rec  TestiiDOiqr. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  eOO-dOl.  090,  72»-731. 

I  Cf.  Amended  Ptot.  in  Pleadings,  pp.  28-29.  Testimony  R.  a  Wadddi.  BiM 
vol.  ii.  pp.  22-23. 

•  In  1886.  the  stock  of  the  MaroeQus  Company  was  sold  to  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  the 
Hasard,  and  Laflm  and  Rand  Companies  and  the  Oriental  Powder  MiOs.  In  the  same 
year  the  Ohio  Powder  Company  disposed  of  38  per  cent  of  its  stock  to  the  first  three  of 
these  companies.  Cf .  Amended  Pet.  Pleadings,  p.  82. 
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combination,  known  as  the  "  Nine  Companies/'  ^ 
outside  of  the  Laflin  and  Rand,  Hazard,  and  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Companies,  known  as  the  "  Three  Com- 
panies," should  be  allotted  arbitrary  quotas  of  so 
many  thousand  k^s  of  powder  per  year.  Whenever 
the  *^  Three  Companies "  should  show  an  increase 
in  average  yearly  sales  of  powder,  it  was  provided 
that  the  total  allottments  to  the  "  Nine  Companies  " 
should  be  correspondingly  increased.'  In  case  the 
"  Nine  Companies  "  sold  more  than  their  total  allott- 
ment,  they  agreed  to  take  from  the  "  Three  Companies  " 
sufficient  powder  to  adjust  the  liability  at  a  price  of 
three-quarters  of  the  established  sales  prices,  in  the 
case  of  sporting,  and  five-sixths  in  the  case  of  blasting 
powder.'  Thus  the  "  Three  Companies "  were  left 
free  to  sell  as  much  powder  as  they  could,  it  being 
merely  provided  that  when  their  sales  should  increase 
beyond  the  average  for  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884 
the  total  allottment  of  the  '^  Nine  Companies  "  should 
be  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  "  Nine  Com- 
panies" sold  more  than  their  allottment,  including 
such  increases  in  percentages  as  might  accrue  to  them 
through  increases  in  sales  by  the  *^  Three  Companies  " 
during  the  year,  they  were  obliged  to  adjust  this  by 
purchase  from  the  said  "  Three  Companies." 

The  agreement  established  a  ''  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion "  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  two  other  members 
who  were  to  be  designated  by  the  Association.  The 
Board  was  to  settle  all  the  questions  in  dispute  and 
their  decisions  thereon  were  to  be  final.*    The  Schagti- 

>  Oiie&Ul  Powder  MiUt,  Bfiami  Powder  CompttDy,  AmerieMi  Powder  MiUe,  Auitin 
P^iwder  Co.,  Kinc'e  Oieftl  Weetem  Powder  Co.,  Lake  Superior  Powder  Co.,  Qjrounon 
P^iwder  Mig.  Co.,  Ohio  Powder  Co.,  wkI  MaroeDue  Powder  Co. 

a  Of .  Acreement.    Qor't  EzhibH  No.  7.  PM.  Bee.  EzUbite,  tqL  i,  p.  114. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  117-110.  «  lUd.,  pp.  119-130. 
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coke  Powder  Company,  a  majority  of  whose  stock 
was  held  by  Laflm  and  Rand,  was  to  be  regarded  in 
the  matter  of  sales  as  a  part  of  the  latter  company. 
Laflin  and  Rand  on  their  part  guaranteed  that  the 
Schagticoke  Company  would  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement.^  T^thin  six  months 
of  the  formation  of  this  new  combination  agreem^it 
the  prices  that  had  so  declined  during  the  early  eighties 
had  recovered  to  practically  their  former  figures.^ 
The  trade  of  the  California  Powder  Works  was,  as 
before,  regulated  by  a  supplementary  agreement.' 
Four  other  supplementary  agreements  were  also  entered 
into  in  the  two  next  succeeding  years,  at  New  Orleans, 
Chattanooga,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  respectively, 
looking  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
and  prices  of  the  Association.^ 

As  provided  by  its  own  terms  the  agreement  of 
1886  lapsed  or  was  to  lapse  on  December  31,  1889. 
But  before  that  date  the  same  twelve  companies, 
parties  to  the  1886  agreement,  entered  into  the  so-called 
^'  Fundamental  Agreement "  of  1889.  The  objects 
of  the  third  compact  as  stated  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  second  one.    In  operation  also  the  new 

>  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

*  Testimony  of  Genbon  M.  P«ten.  Def .  Reo.  Testiinony,  voL  ii,  pp.  607-008.  CV. 
Teitimony  of  R.  8.  WaddeU,  Brief.  toI.  2.  pp.  28-29. 

•  The  acrwmeiite  were  dightly  aheied.  Certain  of  the  membert  of  the  combiiifttiQO 
were  allowed  to  ship  into  Padfio  Coast  Territory  a  limited  amount  of  eertain  hicJi  grade 
goods.  But  none  were  allowed  to  ship  in  goods  of  the  lower  grade.  Sueh  sales,  howew, 
as  were  made  in  this  territory  were  to  be  at  prices  named  by  the  California  coneem  and 
were  also  to  be  in  aooordanoe  with  its  rules.  In  return  the  California  Powder  Woito 
was  permitted  to  make  sales,  with  certain  ezoeptioos,  east  of  the  **  neutral  belt,**  terri- 
tory formerly  exclusively  resenred  to  the  combination.  An  interesting  feature  of  these 
agreements  is  the  designation  d  the  parties  tbn«to  not  by  their  names,  but  by  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Cf .  Abstracts  referring  to  Pac  Coast  Sales.  QotH  Exhibits 
Nos.  114  and  115,  Pet.  Rec  Exhibits.  toI.  ii.  pp.  996-1001. 

«  The  text  of  the  agreements  at  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  and  rs«^^.>«»f  m^  ^e 
found  in  Pet.  Reo.  Exhibits,  Nos.  8-10.  voL  i.  pp.  123-182.  Referenee  is  made  to  the 
Chattanooga  Agreement  in  a  letter  of  the  Hasard  Powder  Company  to  its  agent  at 
Chattanooga.    Gov't  Exhibit  No.  46,  ibid.,  p.  254. 
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pool  adopted  in  general  the  same  methods  previoualy 
in  vogue  imder  that  agreement.  The  United  States 
was  divided  into  seven  districts  and^  as  before,  trade 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  to  be  r^ulated  by  a  supple- 
mentary arrangement  with  the  California  Powder 
Works.^  A  "  Board  of  Trade "  of  five  members 
succeeded  the  "Board  of  Arbitration"  of  the  pre- 
ceding agreement,  with  power  to  fix  and  alter  prices 
and  to  adjudicate  grievances.  The  total  volume  of 
sales  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  aggr^ate  trade  for  the 
year  and  was  to  be  divided  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
yearly  allottment  of  each  one  of  the  parties.'  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  directed  to  make  computations 
of  sales  in  excess  of  or  deficiencies  below  the  allott- 
ments  thus  provided  for  and  to  furnish  each  party 
with  a  written  accounting  in  full  detail.  Within 
thirty  days  parties  liable  were  required  to  pay  cash 
into  the  treasury  for  excesses.  This  money  was  then 
to  be  distributed  among  the  parties  entitled  thereto 
as  shown  by  the  accoimting.' 

One  paragraph  of  the  Fundamental  Agreement 
provided  that  any  one  who  was  injiu^  by  an  overt 
act  of  the  Board  of  Trade, ''  as  for  instance  the  reduction 
of  a  price  at  a  place,  in  treatment  of  a  local  disturbance 
of  trade,"  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  payment  of  money.*  The  new  agreement 
embraced  companies  that  controlled  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  rifle  powder  and  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  the  blasting  powder  of  the  United 

1  FondAinflnUl  Agreement.  Qov't  Exhibit  No.  6,  Pet.  B«e.  Ezhibiti.  voL  i«  pi>. 
94-109.    Cf.  pp.  100-101. 

s  Hasafd,  Laflin  and  Rand»  and  du  Pont  de  Nemotin  Companies  to  be  regarded  as 
one  party. 

«  Fundamental  Agreement.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  0,  Pet.  Bee.  Exhibits,  toI.  i,  pp.  101- 
102. 

«  Op.  cH.  Fundamental  Agreement,  p.  107. 
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States.^  The  agreement  was  to  go  into  effect  in 
January,  1890,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  to  June  30, 
1895,  and  indefinitely  from  year  to  year  thereafter, 
unless  one  or  more  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
of  intent  to  withdraw  from  it.'  As  a  supplement 
to  the  Fundamental  Agreement  an  "  Auxiliary  Agree- 
ment" was  entered  into  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1889.  This  made  specific  provision  for  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  laid  down  numerous  rules 
in  regard  to  deliveries,  agents,  magazines,  etc.' 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Fundamental  Agreement 
of  1889,  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  powder 
combination  closes.  It  may  be  styled  the  period  of 
inception.  In  it  both  the  gunpowder  trade  and  the 
dynamite  trade  went  throu^  the  first  stage  of  com- 
bination. The  gunpowder  trade  in  this  period  has 
been  combined  effectively;  but  the  dynamite  trade 
(as  will  appear  presently)  was  not  fully  organized 
until  later.  The  full  consolidation  of  the  dynamite 
trade  belongs  in  the  second  period,  as  well  as  does 
the  story  of  the  establishment  of  closer  and  more 
harmonious  relations  among  the  members  of  the 
combination. 

Period  II 

The  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890  was  ap- 
parently unknown  to  the  memb^^  of  the  combination. 
This  was  perhaps  not  unnatiu^,  since  at  that  time, 
or  at  least  shortly  after,  the  associates  had  much 
more  vital  matters  to  attend  to.  These  related  chiefly 
to  the  suppression  of  competition.  Between  1890 
and  1894,  three  new  concerns  entered  the  field  of 

>  T««timoiiy  of  R.  8.  WaddeU.  Brief.  toI.  2.  p.  87. 

•  Op.  dt.  Fundanwntal  AcrMment,  p.  106. 

•  Aiudlitfy  Affraement.  Qor't  Exhibit  No.  100,  Fet.  Bm.  Ezhibiti,  tqL  ii«  pp.  00^ 
•11. 
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powder  manufacture,  i.  c,  Chattanooga  Powder  Com- 
pany in  1890,  Phoenix  Powder  Manufacturing  Company 
in  1891,  and  the  Southern  Powder  Company  in  1894.^ 
The  Chattanooga  Company  had  scarcely  begun  busi- 
ness before  war  against  it  was  commenced  by  the 
combination.  Mr.  F.  J.  Waddell  was  instructed  by 
Eugene  du  Pont  "  to  put  the  Chattanooga  Powder 
Company  out  of  business  by  seUing  at  lower  prices."  * 
Acting  under  these  orders  that  gentleman  went  into 
southern  territory  where  he  sold  powder  at  cost,  or 
below  in  some  cases.  By  paying  the  railroad  agent 
at  Ooltewah,  Tennessee,  from  $15  to  $18  per  month, 
Waddell  was  furnished  with  a  weekly  statement  of 
the  powder  shipments  made  by  the  Chattanooga 
Company  together  with  the  name  of  the  consignee, 
the  number  of  kegs,  and  the  destination,*^  a  method 
of  competition  that  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  methods 
of  espionage  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
upon  various  occasions.  Finally  in  the  latter  part 
of  1896  the  Chattanooga  concern  sold  out.*  Scarcely 
less  vicious  in  character  was  the  campaign  waged 
against  the  Phoenix  and  the  Southern  Companies, 
both  of  which  capitulated  to  the  superior  strength  of 
the    combination,^    and    passed    under    its    control.* 

1  Cf.  Amended  Petition.  Pleadingi,  pp.  37-30.  Bendee  theae  oonoerns  the  Equitable 
Pbwder  Company  was  orsaniied  in  1892.  At  the  time  of  ita  organisation  du  Pont  de 
Nemoun  acquired  41  per  cent  of  its  ci4>ital  stock. 

•  Testimony  of  P.  J.  Waddell.    Brief,  vol.  2,  p.  60. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  60  IT. 

«  Laflin  and  Rand  and  the  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  acquired  55.41  per  eent 
of  its  stock.    Cf.  Amended  Pet.  Pleadings,  pp.  40-41. 

•  Cf .  T»itimony  of  F.  J.  Waddefl.  Brief,  toI.  2.  pp.  67-75. 

•  Laflin  and  Rand,  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  and  the  Haaard  Company  acquired  all  or  a 
Teiy  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Powder  Company  and  later  dianumtled 
its  mills.  Cf.  Amended  Pet..  Pleadings,  p.  40.  Laflin  and  Rand  and  the  Hasard  Com- 
pany together  with  the  American  Powder  Mills  and  the  Miami  and  Austin  Companiea 
aequired  the  capital  stodc  of  the  Phoenix  Powder  Mfg.  Co.  Cf .  Gor't  Exhibit  No.  136, 
Pet.  Ree.  Exhibits,  vol.  iii,  p.  1094;  also  answers  of  various  companies  in  Pleadings,  pp. 
192.  244,  and  426. 
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About  July  1,  1896,  the  combination  held  a  *'  round 
up "  as  one  somewhat  facetious  witness  styled  it. 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  outsiders  were  whipped.* 

Prior  to  the  close  of  this  competitive  struggle,  on 
May  8,  1895,  the  combination  at  its  quarterly  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a  revision  of  the 
Fundamental  Agreement.  This  action  was  occasioned 
by  the  notification  of  the  president  of  the  King  Powder 
Company  <  that  the  stockholders  did  not  wish  to  renew 
their  arrangements  with  the  combination.'  The  terms 
of  the  Revised  Agreement  were  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  the  older  Fundamental  Agreement, 
merely  eliminating  one  or  two  sections  including  the 
article  in  regard  to  compensation  for  injuries  suffered 
through  overt  acts  of  the  Board  of  Trade*  and  con- 
tinuing the  great  majority  of  the  rules  embodied  in 
the  early  document.* 

In  1896  the  acquisition  of  the  new  companies,  the 
Chattanooga,  Phoenix,  and  Southern,  gave  rise  to  a 
new    agreement   known    as    the    "  Understanding."  • 

1  TeatimoDy  of  P.  J.  WaddeO.  Brief,  vol.  2,  p.  73. 

•  Formeriy  Kinc'i  Great  Western  Powder  Company.  The  name  was  ohaofed  in 
1878. 

•  Minutes  of  Manufacturers  Meeting,  Oov*t  Exhibit  No.  104,  P^t.  Reo.  Exhibits, 
vol.  U,  p.  953. 

«  Supra,  p.  454,  note  3. 

•  Revised  Agreement,  Oov*t  Exhibit  No.  106,  Fet.  Ree.  Exhibits,  vol.  ii,  pp.  058-Ml. 

•  Fundamental  Agreement  of  1886,  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  111.  Pet.  Ree.  ExhihitB, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  073-989.  This  Agreement  is  called  '*  the  pool  agreement  **  in  the  Amended 
Petition.  In  the  Amended  Petition  an  agreement  of  1891  is  referred  to  known  as  the 
President's  Agreement.  This  provided  for  a  Board  of  Trade  composed  oi  a  represmts* 
tive  from  each  of  the  concerns  in  the  combination.  No  mention  is  made  oi  this,  however, 
in  the  Brief  for  the  United  States,  which  document  does  show,  however,  that  in  1883  s 
Board  of  Trade  of  only  five  members  was  in  operation.  (Brief  for  the  United  States, 
vol.  2,  p.  54.)  Therefore,  if  such  a  representative  board  was  provided  for  in  1891,  it 
must  have  gone  out  d  existence  very  shortly.  Moreover,  the  index  to  the  Brief  givH 
the  hftading  of  President's  Agreement  referring  to  vol.  ii,  p.  53,  of  that  document  wfaert 
the  only  agreement  mentioned  is  the  '*  Revised  Agreement  '*  of  1896.  The  Amended 
Petition  does  not  speak  of  any  agreement  of  1895.  Knowledge  of  the  Preiident'i 
Agreement  is  q>ecificaUy  denied  by  the  Kmg  Powder  Company,  and  Laflin  and  Rand 
in  the  answers  of  these  defendants  to  the  suit  of  the  United  Stotes.  Of.  Pleadingi.  PP* 
238-239  and  416. 
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This  document  practically  continued  the  Fundamental 
Agreement  of  1889.  There  was  to  be  but  one  copy 
of  the  Understanding,  which  was  to  have  no  title,  and 
this  single  copy  was  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  A  syllabus  or  abstract  of  the 
document  was,  however,  to  be  prepared  and  given  to 
each  member  of  the  combination.^  Letters  of  the 
alphabet  were  used  to  designate  the  various  parties 
to  the  agreement.  A  key  ^  was  also  adopted  indicating 
the  parties  represented  by  the  alphabetical  designation. 
A  comparison  of  the  abstract  of  the  Understanding 
with  the  Fundamental  Agreement  reveals  but  slight 
differences  in  the  purport  of  the  two  docimients. 
Sales  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  districts,  i.  e.,  the  Pacific 
Slope  District,  and  the  Neutral  Belt,  were  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  agreements  of  1886,'  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  (instead  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  of  five 
members  was  to  regulate  prices  and  other  matters  as 
before.^  Including  the  Schagticoke  Company,  the 
new  combination  embraced  seventeen  concerns  outside 
of  the  California  Powder  Works.* 

Almost  immediately  after  the  combination  of  1896 
was  formed,  prices  of  powder  were  advanced  by  the 
combination.*  Between  1896  and  ld04,  the  period 
during  which  the  agreement  of  1896  was  operative,^ 
rights  were  given  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 

>  Minutes,  G<nr't  Exhibit  No.  110.  Pet.  B«e.  Ezhibttfl,  vol.  fi,  p.  971. 
'  For  ft  eopy  of  this  *'  Key  "  of.  Pet.  Bee.  Ezhibite,  voL  ii,  p.  989-000. 

•  Supn,  p.  4A8,  note  2. 

«  Of.  Agreement  of  1896.  Gov't  EzhibH  No.  111.  Pet.  Bee.  Ezbibite,  toI.  fi,  p.  973- 
089.  or  Abetnet  (of  tlw  iftme).  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  113.  ibid.,  p.  992-996. 

*  To  the  original  twelve  oompftnies  were  added  the  Chftttanoogn  and  Southern 
Powder  Companiee.  the  Phoenix  and  Equitable  Powder  Mfg.  Companies  and  the 
Sehagtiooke  Company.  The  last  two,  it  will  be  reoalled,  were  strongly  affiliated  with 
the  du  Pbnt  and  Laflin  and  Band  Companies. 

TMtiinanv  of  Jonathan  A.  Haskell,  Del.  Bee.  Testimony,  vol.  fi,  p.  1117. 

>  and  Band,  Pleadings,  pp.  947-248. 
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bination  to  contract  with  certain  particular  custom^^ 
at  specified  prices  set  by  the  Association,  below  the 
regular  schedule  prices.  The  awarding  of  these  con- 
tracts was  in  the  hands  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
imder  certain  regulations  adopted  by  the  parties  to 
the  combination.^ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Fimdamental  Agreement  of  1889  the  prices  of 
powder  were  raised  and  that  in  the  early  nineties  the 
Association  was  obliged  to  meet  severe  competition 
on  the  part  of  outsiders.  Now  the  rise  in  prices  that 
followed  the  agreement  of  1896  was  accompanied  by 
exactly  the  same  phenomena.  Between  1896  and 
1902  four  new  independents  were  organized  outside 
of  the  combination;  the  Birmingham,  Indiana,  North- 
western, and  Fairmount  Powder  Companies.  In  the 
case  of  the  Birmingham  Company  the  combination 
secured  the  freight  rates  out  of  Birmingham  on  all 
the  railroads,  and  set  a  price  on  powder  of  70  cents 
per  keg,  f .  o.  b.  Birmingham,  and  then  added  the 
freight  from  there  to  points  that  ought  to  be  reached 
so  that  powder  would  not  net  more  than  70  cents  a 
keg  at  Birmingham,'  and  awaited  results.  As  the 
relator  of  this  method  of  arrangement  laconically 
remarked:  "  It  was,  perhaps,  a  year  until  they  died."  * 

The  Indiana  Powder  Company  was  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  company  than  the  ordinary.  It 
was  promoted,  if  that  term  be  allowed,  by  a  George  L. 
Rood,  formerly  a  salesman  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hazard  Powder  Company,*  who  induced  several 
mine  owners  and  operators  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 

>  MinutM,  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  118-i,  Pet.  Reo.  Exhibits,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1071-1072. 

•  Testimony  of  F.  J.  WaddeU.  Brief,  vol.  2,  pp.  129-130. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

•  Teetimony  of  George  L.  Rood,  Def.  Rec.  Testimony,  vol.  i,  pp.  420-423. 
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Kentucky,  and  Indiana  to  go  in  with  him  and  organize 
the  company.  The  mine  owners  and  operators  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  powder  to  their  miners,  and, 
being  interested  in  the  new  concern,  would  buy  their 
powder  from  it.  The  work  of  construction  upon  the 
mills  just  outside  of  Terre  Haute  had  not  much  more 
than  begun  before  F.  J.  Waddell  and  Mr.  Colvin  of 
the  Hazard  Powder  Company  appeared  upon  the  scene 
of  action.  Their  object  was  to  determine  if  some 
agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  between  the  Hazard 
Company  and  the  new  concern.  The  proposition 
offered  was  that  the  Indiana  Company  increase  their 
capital  stock  and  sell  the  Hazard  Company  51  per 
cent  of  it  at  par.*  The  offer  was,  however,  refused; 
Rood  completed  his  works  and  b^an  to  get  out  his 
powder. 

In  the  meantime  Eugene  du  Pont  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Olin  (the  latter  of  the  Equitable)  had  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  to  the  Indiana's  competition. 
The  Great  Northern  Supply  Company  was  organized 
by  the  combination  and  began  business  in  the  vicinity 
of  Terre  Haute,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mines  of  the 
coal  operators  who  were  stockholders  in  the  Indiana 
Powder  Company.  The  Supply  Company  put  out 
a  line  of  wagons  retailing  powder  at  $1.25  per  keg, 
while  the  price  agreed  upon  by  the  miners  and  operators 
was  $1.75  per  keg.  The  Great  Northern  Supply 
Company  obtained  its  powder  from  the  overlying 
companies,  chiefly  from  Laflin  and  Rand,  the  Hazard, 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  and  American.*  The  contest 
lasted  from  about  1899  to  the  latter  part  of  1901  or 

>  Testimony  of  F.  J.  Waddell,  Brief,  vol.  2,  p.  137  and  of  Qeorce  L.  Rood,  Def .  Rec 
Testimony,  yol.  i,  pp.  425^127. 

*  Testimony  of  H.  M.  Barksdale,  Def.  Ree.  Testimony,  vol.  ii,  pp.  663-666  mnd  F.  J. 
WaddeQ,  Brief,  vol.  2,  pp.  138-140;  George  L.  Rood,  Def.  Rec.  Testimony,  vol.  i,  pp. 
428^120. 
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early  1902.  Rood  finally  made  a  proposition  to  the 
combination  and  it  was  accepted.  A  majority  of  the 
Indiana's  stock  was  sold  out  to  Laflin  and  Rand  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company  at  a  rate  of 
five  in  cash  to  one  in  stock.  Rood  at  the  same  time 
agreed  not  to  embark  in  the  powder  business  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.* 

The  North  Western  Powder  Company  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  competition  as  the  Indiana 
through  the  fact  that  it  was  located  only  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  Indiana  Company's  plant,*  and 
was  operating  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter  concern.'  Rood  also  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the 
stock  of  this  concern  to  certain  members  of  the  com- 
bination/ at  about  the  same  time  as  he  disposed  of 
the  Indiana  Powder  Company.  The  fourth  company 
of  those  entering  upon  the  manufacture  of  powder 
between  1896  and  1902,  the  Fairmount  Company, 
was  a  small  concern  in  West  Virginia  and  sold  out  very 
quickly.*  As  to  the  Great  Northern  Supply  Company, 
that  concern  was  liquidated  and  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors,  the  principal  ones  being 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  and  Laflin 
and  Rand.* 

The  control  and  power  of  the  powder  combination 
was  further  strengthened  between  1896  and  1902  by  a 
series  of  agreements  entered  into  with  various  in- 
dividuals and  concerns.  An  agreement  with  A.  S. 
Speece  and  Company  provided  that  in  consideration 

1  Testimony  of  Georie  L.  Rood.  Dti.  Rec  Testimony,  toL  i.  pp.  4a(M81.  439. 
<  Op.  dt.  Def.  Reo.  TMtimony,  vol.  i,  p.  431. 

*  Brief.  voL  ti.  p.  152. 
«  Ibid.,  note  1.  aboTe. 

*  A  maiority  of  the  stock  oi  the  Fkinnount  Company  wm  parehased  by  the  du  Pont 
interestB.    Cf.  Answer  of  the  Fainnoant  Powder  Company,  Plwdinji,  p.  330. 

*  Testimony  of  H.  M.  Bwksdale,  D«f.  Rae.  Testimony,  toL  ii,  p.  MO. 
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of  $800  per  annum  they  and  their  representative, 
D.  M.  Kirk,  would  engage  to  keep  out  of  the  powder 
business.  An  agreement  of  like  natm^  was  concluded 
on  May  16,  1896,  with  F,  L.  Kellogg.  Some  sort  of  a 
compact  was  also  entered  into  between  the  Belmont 
Powder  Works,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  and  Laflin  and  Rand,  party  of  the 
second  part;  while  A.  S.  Kirk  and  Company  had 
agreements,  the  precise  character  of  which  is  not 
revealed  by  the  documents.^  Further,  on  January 
29,  1901,  a  contract  was  made  whereby  the  King 
Powder  Company  agreed  to  sell  its  entire  output  of 
powder,  except  such  as  might  be  required  by  the 
Peters  Cartridge  Company  with  which  it  was  intimately 
associated,  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company, 
and  Laflin  and  Rand  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
from  the  first  day  of  April,  1901.^  With  the  purchase 
of  the  majority  or  entire  control  of  the  four  powder 
companies  that  had  entered  the  field  between  1896 
and  1902,  the  Birmingham,  Indiana,  Fairmount,  and 
Northwestern,  and  the  completion  of  the  agreements 
just  mentioned,  competition  in  the  manufactm^  of 
blasting  and  sporting  powders  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  eliminated  throughout  the  United  States  except 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.' 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  go  back  somewhat  in 
order  to  examine  the  process  by  which  the  Powder 
Trust  secured  control  of  the  dynamite  trade.  Dyna- 
mite, a  high  explosive,  was  first  manufactured  on  the 

>  Brief,  ToL  2,  pp.  155-158. 

•  Teftimony  of  Genhon  M.  Petan,  Def.  R«o.  Testimony,  toI.  ii.  pp.  708-710.  Of. 
also  GoT't  Exhibit  No.  333,  Ftot.  Reo.  Exhibits,  vol.  v,  pp.  2393-2398. 

•  This  is  the  •Uegfttion  of  the  Goverament  in  its  Brief  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
same  ia  admitted  by  the  anwer  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  in  the  Pleadings,  Of.  Brief, 
voL  2,  p.  161  and  Pleadings,  pp.  148-151.  The  writer  feels  that  the  admission  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  oouohed  is  so  qualified  as  to  predude  its  being  regarded  as  an  absolute 
affirmation  of  the  oharge. 
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Pacific  Coast  about  the  year  1869.  It  was  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  western  states  as  a  substitute 
for  blasting  powder  before  it  made  much  prepress 
in  the  East.'  Before  long,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  dynamite  was  a  strong  competitor  of  blasting 
powder.  It  became  not  merely  desirable  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  powder  combination  should 
control  it,  blasting  powder  being  one  of  its  principal 
articles  of  manufactm^. 

About  1879  or  1880  the  Repauno  Chemical  Company 
had  been  formed  by  the  du  Pont  and  Laflin  and  Rand 
interests  for  the  pmpose  of  manufacturing  djmamite. 
At  that  time  there  were  in  the  United  States  several 
concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  that  explosive. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  were  the  California  Powder 
Works  and  the  Giant  Powder  Company;  in  the  East 
were  the  Aetna  Powder  Company  and  the  Lake  Sup- 
perior  Powder  Company,  while  a  branch  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Powder  Works  was  also  operating  in  that  section. 
A  branch  of  the  Giant  Powder  Company,  known  as 
the  Atlantic  Dynamite  Company,  was  doing  business 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Repauno  Chemical  Company  anotha* 
concern,  the  Hercules  Powder  Company,  was  also 
organized  by  the  same  interests,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  eastern  plant  of  the  California  Powder 
Works.  Coincidently  the  same  parties  also  purchased 
one-third  of  the  stock  of  the  Giant  Powder  Company's 
subsidiary,  the  Atlantic  Dynamite  Company.* 

Up  to  1895  the  stockholders  of  the  three  last  men- 
tioned concerns  remained  practically  the  same,  that 
is  to  say,  the  du  Pont  and  Laflin  and  Rand  interests 
controlled  both  the  Hercules  Powder  Company  and  the 

1  Brief,  vol.  2.  p.  166. 

*  Testimony  of  H.  M.  Barksdale.  Def.  Rec.  Testimony,  vol.  ii,  pp.  598-601. 
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Repauno  Chemical  Company,  holding  at  the  same 
time  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Djmamite 
Company.  It  so  happened  that  the  business  of  the 
Atlantic  Company  in  the  East  was  conducted  by  two 
agents,  between  whom,  from  time  to  time,  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  friction  arose.  At  length  the  California 
owners  found  themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
must  dismiss  one  of  these  men  and  continue  the  other, 
or  else  secure  some  one  else  to  manage  their  business 
for  them  in  the  East.*  The  upshot  of  this  situation 
was  the  organization  of  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company 
under  New  Jersey  laws  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $2,000,000.  Of  this  $1,400,000  <  was  issued 
in  exchange  for  the  capital  stocks  of  the  Repauno 
Chemical  Company  and  Hercules  Powder  Company. 
The  remaining  $600,000'  was  exchanged  for  the 
assets  of  the  Atlantic  Dynamite  Company.  Now  as 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company  and  Lafiin  and 
Rand  had  owned  together  nine-twelfths  of  the  stocks 
of  the  Repauno  and  Hercules  Companies,  they  received 
nine-twelfths  of  the  stock  of  the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company  in  exchange  therefor,  or  nine-twelfths  of 
$1,400,000,  which  gave  them  $1,050,000  of  stock  out 
of  a  total  capitalization  of  $2,000,000  and  therefore 
control.*  After  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the 
Atlantic  Dynamite  Company  to  the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company  the  directors  of  the  latter  concern  caused 
to  be  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  the  Atlantic  Dyna- 

1  Op.  cat.  Def.  Ree.  Testimony,  vol.  ii,  p.  617. 

<  Resolutions  of  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Dsmamite  Company.  Gov't  Exhibit  No. 
160,  Bet.  Rec.  Exhibits.  toI.  iv.  p.  1761-1782. 

•  Ibid.,  Exhibit  No.  149,  p.  1760. 

4  Laflin  and  Rand  and  the  du  Pont  Company  received  also  $200,000  additional 
•(ode  as  their  share  of  the  Atlantic  Dsmamite  deal.  The  holdings  of  both,  induding 
that  of  the  du  Font's  through  the  Haaard,  which  they  owned  outright,  were  in  the  year 
1902,  91;M)6,000. 
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mite  Company  and  caused  the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company  to  subscribe  for  the  entire  issue  of  its  sto<& 
amounting  to  5500  shares.^  This  process  left  the 
Eastern  Dynamite  Company  a  mere  holding  corpora- 
tion. 

As  a  whole  the  dynamite  trade  was  combined  and 
consoUdated  with  great  rapidity.  In  1895  the  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company  entered  into  an  agreement  witii 
the  Aetna  Powder  Company  known  as  the  "  Memo- 
randmn  of  Understanding,"  the  object  of  which  -wsa 
to  secure  the  apportionment  of  the  dynamite  trade 
between  those  two  companies  and  the  companies 
controlled  by  them.  The  two  parties  to  the  combina- 
tion were  to  divide  business  between  themselves  upon 
a  basis  of  the  proportion  of  total  trade  enjoyed  by  each 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895.  If  the  Aetna 
over-sold  its  quota  it  was  to  pay  Jonathan  A.  Haakdl, 
representing  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company,  a 
penalty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  such  over-saleB. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Aetna  had  not  sold  its  pro- 
portion of  the  total  trade  it  was  to  be  reimbursed  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound  by  Haskell.  A  "  Stand- 
ing Conmiittee ''  of  five  members  with  the  same 
function  as  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  powder  combina- 
tion was  established.  This  committee  was  to  meet 
monthly  on,  or  as  near  as  possible  to,  the  date  of 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Gunpowder 
Association.  Neither  party  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
agreement  was  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
other.  If  one  took  trade  from  the  other  by  reducing 
prices,  he  was  heavily  penalized  upon  a  demonstration 
of  that  fact.  Trade  diverted  to  an  outside  competitor 
was  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  an  associate  for 
at  least  six  months  and  for  three  more  if  requested. 

1  Brief,  vol.  2.  p.  167. 
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If  either  company  purchased  any  other  high  explosive 
company,  it  was  entitled  thereby,  the  other  party 
not  participatmg  in  the  transaction,  to  sell  a  propor- 
tionally larger  percentage  of  the  total  trade.^  The 
advantage  of  this  last  arrangement  was  clearly  with 
the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company.  Between  the  middle 
of  1896  and  the  middle  of  1899  that  holding  company 
acquired  the  New  York  Powder  Company,  the  United 
States  Dynamite  Company,  Clinton  Dynamite  Com- 
pany, Mt.  Wolf  Dynamite  Company,  American  Forcite 
Powder  Manufacturing  Company,  and  several  other 
concerns.* 

At  one  time  in  its  history  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  started  to  invade  the  territory  across  the 
water.  In  the  case  of  the  powder  trust  the  reverse 
occurred.  In  1897  foreign  manufactiu^rs  of  gun- 
powder, detonators,  and  high  explosives  began  the 
erection  of  factories  at  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  combination,  therefore, 
shortly  crossed  the  water  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  foreign  manufactiu^rs  who  had  begun  the 
invasion.  The  result  was  that  a  satisfactory  agreement 
was  arrived  at  which  has  been  known  under  various 
titles  as  the  Jamesburg  Agreement,  the  London  Agree- 
ment, the  International  Agreement,  and  the  European 
Agreement.'  This  agreement  is  so  t3rpical  an  example 
of    full-fledged    international    combination    that    its 

I  MemoniMhim  of  Undewf  itrting.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  230,  P»t.  Bee  Ezhibiti.  yoU 
ir,  1901-1006.  A  Mipplementary  acreemeiit  wm  entered  into  ezpUnatory  of  this  originA. 
**  Memorandtim  of  UDdentanding*'*  showing  among  otlier  things,  the  exact  peroen- 
ta«ea  allotted  to  each  party.  Cf .  Supplementary  Explanation  of  Original  Agreement. 
QoVt  EidiibH  No.  247.  Pet.  Rec.  Exhibits.  voL  iy,  pp.  2010-2019. 

s  A  list  of  theae  companies  is  given  in  the  supplementary  explanation  of  the  original 
acraemeiit  between  the  Aetna  and  Eastern  Companies.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  247,  Pet. 
Bae.  ExhibitB,  vol.  iv,  pp.  2010-2010. 

*  Brief ,  voL  2.  pp.  174-175.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Judson  Dynamite  and  P«mder 
Company,  and  the  Giant  Powder  Company  Consolidated  had  not  been  before  parties 
to  the  agreements  of  the  Powder  Combination  but  were  brought  into  it  in  the  European 
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principal  provisions  deserve  detailed  statement.    They 
were:  — 

1.  In  regard  to  detonaton  the  "  European  Factories  "  ^  agreed 
to  abstain  from  erecting  works  in  the  United  States,  and  to  abandon 
the  project  begun  at  Jamesbiurg.  The  expenses  so  far  incurred 
in  the  construction  of  this  plant  were  to  be  shouldered  by  the 
"  American  Factories  "  *  which  also  agreed  to  take  of  the  "  Euro- 
pean Factories  "  five  million  detonators  per  year.* 

2.  As  to  black  powder  both  parties  bound  themselves  to  o^ct 
no  factories,  the  Americans  in  Europe,  the  Europeans  in  the  United 
States.  Each,  however,  was  free  to  ship  into  the  territory  ol  the 
other.* 

3.  The  arrangements  in  regard  to  smokeless  sporting  powder 
were  the  same  as  in  regard  to  black  powder.* 

4.  Smokeless  military  powder  factories  were  not  to  be  ^^ected 
by  the  Americans  in  Europe  or  the  Europeans  in  America.  It 
was  agreed  that  European  factories  upon  receipt  of  an  inquiry 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  r^^urd  to  explosives, 
should  first  ascertain  the  price  quoted  or  fixed  by  the  American 
factories  and  were  then  bound  to  neither  quote  nor  sell  below  that 
figure.  Reciprocally  the  American  factories  on  receiving  an 
inquiry  from  governments  other  than  their  own,  should,  in  like 
manner,  obtain  the  price  the  European  factories  were  quoting  or 
had  fixed  and  were  boimd  not  to  quote  or  sell  below  it.* 

5.  For  the  sale  of  high  explosives  the  world  was  divided  into 
four  districts.  All  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, present  and  future,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica,  Columbia,  and  Venezuela  were  to  be  exclusivdy 
American  territory.  All  otiier  countries  in  South  America  and  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  not  Spanish  possessions,  were  to  be 
common  territory  and  designated  as  "sjrndicated  territcny." 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Carib- 
bean were  to  be  a  free  nuiricet  unaffected  by  the  terms  61  the  agree- 
mmit.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  to  be  exclusively  the  territ<»7 
of  the  European  factories. 

>  TheM  oompanies  were  Vereinicte  Koln  Rottweiler  Pulrer  Fabriken  of  Cologne  and 
the  Nobel-Dsmamite  Trust  Company  (Ltd.)  of  London. 

s  Du  Pont  de  Nemoure  and  Company,  Laflin  and  Rand.  Eastern  Dynamite,  Miami 
Powder  Co.,  American  Powder  Milla,  Aetna  and  Austin  Powder  Cos.,  CaL  Powder 
Works,  Giant  Powder  Co.,  ConsoUdated,  Judson  Dynamite  ^  Powder  Co. 

•  European  Agreement,  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  119,  Pet.  Rec.  Exhibits,  toI.  ii,  pp. 
1124-1125. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  1135.  •  n>id.,  p.  1125. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  1125-1120. 
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6.  A  chainnan  and  vice-chainnan  were  to  be  appointed  by 
each  party  to  the  agreemmit.  The  chainnen  or  in  their  absence 
the  vice^^hainnen  were  to  establish  the  rules  for  the  accomplish- 
moit  of  the  terms  of  the  syndicate  arrangement,  (a)  They  were 
to  agree,  from  time  to  time,  upon  a  basis  price  for  each  market  in 
syndicated  territory,  said  basis  to  include  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
fr»ght,  insurance,  etc.  (6)  They  were  also  to  establish  a  selling 
price  for  each  market  to  be  regarded  as  a  convention  price  below 
which  no  sales  were  to  be  effected.  The  difference  between  the 
fldling  and  the  basis  prices  was  to  be  syndicate  profit  to  be  divided 
equally.^ 

7.  A  common  syndicate  fund  of  $50,000  was  to  be  established 
by  a  payment  of  $1.00  per  case  upon  certain  grades  of  explosives 
shipped  into  sjrndicated  territory.  When  the  sum  of  these  assess- 
ments reached  that  figure  the  payments  were  to  be  reduced  to 
50  cents  per  case  and  from  the  fund  thus  established  fines  not 
recoverable  from  the  parties  were  to  be  deducted.  It  was  per- 
mitted that  the  chairman  should  utilize  two-thirds  of  this  common 
fund  iot  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  common  interest  against 
outdde  competition.* 

8.  Chairmen  were  to  adjudicate  all  breaches  of  the  a^'eement. 
On  faflure  to  agree  they  were  to  appoint  an  umpire,  who  was  to 
be  a  European  or  an  American  according  as  the  complaint  was 
brought  by  the  American  or  European  factories.* 

9.  Fines:  (a)  for  trading  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  the 
penalty  was  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods;  (6)  for  cutting  prices 
in  syndicated  territory,  no  limit  was  placed  upon  the  amoimt 
of  the  fine;  (c)  for  erecting  a  factory  in  the  exclusive  territory 
of  the  other,  tiie  penalty  should  not  be  less  than  £10,000.^ 

10.  The  agreement  was  to  go  into  effect  on  July  15,  1897,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  In  the  absence  of  six  months'  notice  it  was 
to  c(mtinue  thereafter  from  year  to  year.* 

The  "  European  Agreement  '*  was  very  shortly 
followed  by  the  "  Mexican  Agreement."  On  October 
1,  1898,  the  California  Powder  Works,  the  Judson 
Dynamite  and  Powder  Company,  and  the  Giant 
Powder  Company,  Consolidated,  known  as  the  "  West- 
em  Companies,"  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
Elastem  Dynamite  Company  and  the  Aetna  Powder 

>  IMd,,  pp.  1127--1128.  «  n>id.,  p.  1129. 

<  VM,,  p.  1128.  •  n>id..  p.  1130. 

•  VM,,  pp.  112S-1129.  lldO-1131. 
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Company,  known  as  the  "  Eastern  Companies,"  in 
regard  to  the  Mexican  trade.^  A  price  schedule 
was  prepared  by  the  parties  with  which  they  agreed 
to  comply  during  its  continuance.'  A  *'  Board  of 
Representatives"  of  two  members  was  established 
for  the  Mexican  business,  one  member  to  be  i^pointed 
by  the  Eastern  and  one  by  the  Western  companies. 
These  were  given  power  to  investigate  complaints 
and  impose  penalties.  If  unable  to  adjust  the  matt^ 
satisfactorily,  the  representatives  were  to  appoint 
two  disinterested  parties  as  arbitrators  who  should 
in  turn  appoint  a  third,  if  a  decision  was  necessary, 
to  constitute  a  Board  of  Arbitrators.  Their  deciaon 
was  to  be  final.'  The  agreement  was  to  continue 
in  force  until  December  31,  1899,  and  from  year  to 
year  thereafter  except  upon  notice  of  three  months.^ 
As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  parties  continued  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  down  to  1905.* 

The  force  of  the  Mexican  Agreement  was  consid^^ 
ably  strengthened  by  the  arrangement  of  October  11, 
1898,  between  the  Eastern  Dynamite  Company  and 
the  Hancock  Chemical  Company,  whereby  the  latter 
agreed  to  turn  over  its  entire  output  —  except  an 
amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  certain  specified 
mining  companies,  —  in  consideration  of  $18,000  a  year, 
for  the  privilege  given  of  acting  as  their  exclusive 
sales  agent,  and  a  price  for  their  powder  of  15  per  cent 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  delivery. 
The  agreement  was  to  go  into  force  in  November, 
1898,  for  five  years,  and  as  usual  the  "  year  to  year 

>  Mezieui  Agreement,  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  268,  Pet.  Rec  E^daibtti.  voL  iv,  p.  3061,  ff. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  2084-2065. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  2087. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  2097. 

»  Brief.  Tol.  2.  p.  192. 
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thereafter''  clause  was  attached.^  By  a  subsequent 
agreement  the  Lake  Superior  Powder  Cprnpany  and 
the  Aetna  Powder  Company  agreed  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  this  contract,  the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company  failing  performance.'  A  second  supple- 
mentary agreement  between  the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company  and  the  Aetna  and  the  Lake  Superior  Powder 
Companies  provided  that  the  two  latter  should  bear 
a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Dynamite 
Company's  performance  of  its  contract  with  the 
Hancock  Chemical,  Company  inasmuch  as  this  contract 
was  imdertaken  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  parties.' 

The  second  period  then,  to  summarize,  saw  the 
complete  consolidation  of  the  dynamite  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  the  practical  elimination  of  com- 
petition in  that  field  as  weU  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  The  power  and  monopoly  of  the  com- 
binaticm  had  been  extended  by  numerous  agreements, 
among  which  the  European  and  Mexican  may  be 
mentioned  most  prominently. 

Pbbiod  III 

In  the  third  period  the  steadily  increasing  concentra- 
tion is  further  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  a 
corporate  form  of  organization  which  placed  one 
huge  concern  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
explosives  business  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  year  1899,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Company  had  been  a  partnership,  but  in  that 
year  it  became  a  corporation  under  the  same  name. 

>  Hanoook  Agreement,  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  366.  Pet.  Rec  Exhibite,  toL  iy,  pp.  2074- 
907S. 

s  Supplementaiy  Haneoek  Acraement,  Gov't  Bzkibit  No.  366.  Pet.  Beo.  Exhibite. 
ToL  IT,  pp.  3078-3070. 

•  Seeond  Supplemeittaiy  Hanoook  Acreement.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  367,  Pet.  Bee. 
Bxhibtta.  voL  iv,  pp.  3070-3060. 
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In  1902,  Eugene  du  Pont,  who  had  been  the  active 
manager  of  the  partnership  and  later  of  the  corporation, 
died.  None  oi  the  other  stockholders  were  willing 
to  assume  the  management  of  the  corporation  and 
as  a  result  Alfred  du  Pont  requested  the  codperation 
of  Pierre  S.  and  Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont,  who  had 
not  previously  been  interested  in  the  business.  Sub- 
sequently there  was  incorporated  in  1902,  in  Delaware, 
by  Thomas,  Pierre,  and  Alfred  du  Pont,  a  corporation 
known  as  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company 
(afterwards  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company) 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  1899  corporation. 
The  company  had  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000  and 
issued  $11,997,000,  of  which  the  three  du  Ponts  got 
$8,940,000  as  promoters'  profits.^  Purchase  money 
notes  were  issued  to  the  amoimt  of  $12,000,000,  which 
together  with  the  balance  of  the  $11,997,000  stock 
were  exchanged  for  the  properties  of  the  old  corporation 
by  the  new  1902  Delaware  corporation.*  In  order  to 
make  this  company  a  purely  holding  corporation  there 
was  organized  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Comr 
pany  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  Company.* 
To  these  two  concerns  the  1902  Delaware  corporation 
then  transferred  all  its  physical  properties  and  assets, 
retaining  merely  the  securities  of  these  two  constituent 
companies.^ 

Not  long  after  the  organization  of  the  Delaware 
corporation  (1902)  the  du  Ponts  discovered  that  the 
Laflin  and  Rand  Company  was  interested  in  sub- 

*■  Th&y  rabfleribed  in  OMh  $8000,  and  in  reium  neured  the  oontral  of  the  conptaj 
for  when  the  QoTemment  suit  wm  brooi^t  in  1907,  only  e  little  orer  $12,000,000  of 
itock  WM  oatetanding. 

*  Brief  for  the  United  Statee,  toL  1,  pp.  00-71.  Reeolutiom  of  Directon,  QovH 
EzfaibH  No.  168,  Pet.  RecEshibite,ToLiy,  pp.  1702-1708.  FleMlinoi.  Annverof  H.  A. 
du  Foot,  p.  818. 

>  Brief,  vol.  1,  p.  72. 

*  The  oapitilitttion  of  theee  oomp«niee  wm  $20,000  and  $10,000  Wipeetiveljr. 
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stantially  the  greater  part  of  the  same  concerns  as  they 
themselves  and  also  that  the  combined  holdings  of 
the  du  Pont  and  Laflin  and  Rand  interests  were  suffi- 
cient to  give  control  to  these  two  concerns  of  the  most 
of  the  companies  in  which  they  both  held  stock.^  The 
du  Pont  company,  moreover,  owned  no  dynamite 
plant,  altho  it  was  a  minority  holder  in  the  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company,  the  Lake  Superior  Powder  Com- 
pany, and  the  Califomia  Powder  Works.  On  October 
1,  1902,  the  Delaware  corporation  had  minority 
holdings  in  fifteen  concerns,  a  majority  holding  in  a 
sixteenth,  a  fifty  per  cent  holding  in  a  seventeenth, 
and  owned  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Hazard  Powder 
Company.  The  latter  company  in  turn  had  minority 
holdings  in  six  companies.  At  the  same  time  the 
Laflin  and  Rand  interests  possessed  minority  holdings 
in  thirteen  companies,  fifty  per  cent  holdings  in  two 
companies,  and  majority  holdings  in  two  companies.' 
Of  all  the  parties  to  the  powder  combination  on 
October  1,  1902,*  only  seven  would  not  be  controlled 
by  the  1902  Delaware  corporation  if  it  could  secure 
control  of  Laflin  and  Rand.' 

The  men  at  the  head  of  Laflin  and  Rand  at  this 
time  were  all  elderly  and  the  du  Ponts  had  no  means 
of  knowing  what  types  of  men  might  step  in  to  take 
their  places.^  As  most  of  their  own  stocks  were 
worthless  for  purposes  of  control,  except  in  conjunction 
with  Laflin  and  Rand,  the  du  Ponts  finally  determined 
to  buy  out  that  concern.  Laflin  and  Rand,  however, 
at  first  demanded  $700  a  share  for  their  stock;  but  as 

>  TestiiDOoy  of  Pierre  8.  du  Pont,  Def .  Reo.  Teetimony,  toL  i,  pp.  489-490. 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  485-189  And  58a-«38. 

>  Brief.  Tol.  2.  p.  242. 

«  Ibid.,  footnote  106,  pp.  490-491  end  testimony  of  J.  A.  Heekell,  Def.  Bee. 
Teitimony,  toL  ii,  pp.  1063-1064. 
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the  du  Fonts  did  not  fed  able  to  pay  so  large  a  sum 
in  cash,  matters  were  finally  compromised.  The 
entire  capital  of  the  Laflin  and  Rand  Company  was 
10,000  shares  of  which  certain  parties  held  a  majority 
block  of  5,524  shares.  Ten  of  the  parties  ^  who  held 
the  5,524  shares  also  held  950  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  Moosic  Powder  Company.  The  same  ten  parties 
held  3,380  shares  of  the  majority  block  of  the  5,524 
shares  in  the  Laflin  and  Rand  Company  and  they 
refused  to  sell  the  same  unless  they  could  also  sell 
their  holdings  of  Moosic  stock  at  a  certain  price.' 
This  demand  was  finally  agreed  to  and  thereupon 
Thomas  Coleman  du  Pont  secured  an  option  upon  the 
said  3,380  shares,  the  950*  shares  of  Moosic  stock 
and  also  upon  the  balance  of  the  5,524  shares.^ 

As  the  next  step  in  the  process  the  Delaware  Se- 
curities Company  was  organized  to  purchase  and  hold 
certain  stock  to  be  piu*chased  from  Laflin  and  Rand.* 
It  began  business  with  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  $2,000, 
and  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  *  $4,000,000.*  On 
S^tember  23d,  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  acquirement  of  5,524  shares  of  the  opticmed 
stock  of  the  Laflin  and  Rand  Company  to  be  paid 
for  tc^ther  with  the  services  of  T.  C.  du  Pont  by 
$3,998,000  in  the  stock  of  and  $2,209,600  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Delaware  Securities  Company.^  This  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  was  carried  out,  except  that  a  small 

>  Gov't  EiMbii  Nos.  330  and  231,  Pot.  Bm.  Ezfaituti.  vol.  iy.  pp.  1979-1060. 

*  Cf.  Ans.  of  the  Del.  Imreekment  Co..  Fleadiiige,  p.  220. 

*  ReeolutioiM  of  the  Directors  of  the  DeL  Inveetment  Co.,  Gov*t  Exhibit  No.  106, 
Pet.  Beo.  Ezhibita,  voL  iy.  pp.  1788.  ff. 

*  ReeolutioDS  of  the  Diieoton  of  the  Del.  Seeurities  Co..  ibid.,  pp.  17M,  ff. 

*  Answer  of  the  Del.  Seoorities  Co..  Flesdings.  p.  225. 

*  CertifioAte  of  Inoorporstion  of  Del.  Seeurities  Co..  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  144.  Pet. 
Reo.  Exhibits,  vol.  ir.  p.  1742. 

V  Cf .  note  3. 
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portion  of  the  stock  was  utilized  in  partial  exchange 
for  the  shares  of  Laflin  and  Rand  outside  of  the  5,524 
purchased  under  the  terms  of  the  option.^ 

In  the  same  month  the  Delaware  Investment  Com- 
pany was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the 
option  held  by  T.  C.  du  Pont  for  950  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Moosic  Powder  Company.  It  had,  like 
the  Delaware  Securities  Company,  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $2000.  Its  authorized  issue  was  $2,500,000.*  On 
September  23d,  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  Moosic  stock  to  be  paid  for,  together 
with  the  service  of  T.  C.  du  Pont  in  $2,498,000  full- 
paid  non-assessable  capital  stock  and  $2,500,000 
bonds.*  Now  both  the  Moosic  and  Laflin  and  Rand 
stocks  were  piu*chased  with  the  bonds  of  these  two 
companies  plus  a  stock  bonus.  Consequently  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  Thomas  Coleman  du 
Pont  in  securing  the  consent  of  certain  stockholders 
of  Laflin  and  Rand  to  the  sale  of  their  property  and 
that  of  the  Moosic  Company  the  two  Delaware  sub- 
sidiaries, t.  e.,  the  Delaware  Securities  Company  and 
Delaware  Investment  Company,  transferred  to  the 
1902  Delaware  corporation,  %.  e.,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company  a  majority  of  their  issues 
<rf  stock  of  $3,998,000  and  $2,498,000  respectively.* 
In  this  manner  the  1902  Delaware  corporation  secured 
complete  control  of  all  but  ten  of  the  companies  in 
the  powder  and  explosive  business  that  had  heretofore 
been  members  of  the  combination. 

>  Brief.  roL  2,  p.  247. 

s  Certaieate  of  Ineocpontioii  of  the  Del.  Inreetment  Co..  Gov't  Esddbit  No.  145. 
Pei.  Bae.  Eshibite.  yoL  iy.  p.  1747. 

•  Gf..  p.  472.  note  4. 

«  The  total  eotual  payment  for  the  entire  Laflin  and  Rand  property  indudinc 
minority  hoMinge  waa  about  $4,000,000  in  bonds  and  a  atoek  bonus  of  20  per  eent;  for 
the  MO  shares  of  Moosie  about  $2,350,000  in  bonds  and  a  25  per  eent  stoek  bonus. 
Of.  Testimoay  of  Pierre  8.  du  Pont,  Def.  Reo.  Testimony,  vol.  i.  pp.  519-522. 
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These  ten  concerns  were  as  follows:  — 

Austin  Powder  Company;  California  Powder  Works; 
American  Powder  Company;  Miami  Powder  Company; 
King  Powder  Company;  Aetna  Powder  Company; 
Giant  Powder  Company;  Judson  Dynamite  and  Pow- 
der Company;  Hancock  Chemical  Company;  Equi- 
table Powder  Manufacturing  Company.  ^ 

It  will,  however,  be  recalled  that  of  these  concerns 
both  the  Judson  and  the  Giant  Companies  had  been 
parties  to  the  European  Agreement;  *  that  the  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company  had  working  agreements  with 
the  Hancock  Chemical  Company  which  the  Aetna 
had  boimd  itself  to  observe/  and  that  the  Aetna  and 
Eastern  Djmamite  Company  had  also  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  each  other  known  as  the  '^  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding'';^  and  finally  that  by 
another  agreement  the  output  of  the  King  Company 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  1901  was  under 
the  control  of  the  1899  Delaware  corporation  which 
had  been  reincorporated  as  the  1902  Delaware  corpora- 
dion  and  Laflin  and  Rand.*  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  the  Miami  Powder  Company  and  American 
Powder  Mills  were  at  that  time  and  continued  to  be 
down  to  1904,  partners  to  the  Fundamental  Agree- 
ment of  1896,  and  to  the  European  Agreement  down 
to  the  date  of  its  discontinuance  in  the  fall  of  1906.* 

>  The  Austin  Powder  Co.,  the  Gil.  Powder  Worke,  and  the  EquHeble  Powder  Mig- 
Co.  have  been  inoluded  in  this  list  becauae  they  were  not  absolutely  controlled.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  1902  Delaware  corporation  acquired, 
through  Laflin  and  Rand,  and  the  1899  Delaware  corporation  32  per  cent  of  the  stoek 
of  the  first,  20  per  cent  of  that  of  the  second,  and  49  per  cent  of  that  of  the  third. 

>  Supra,  p.  406,  note  2. 

*  Supra,  p.  409,  note  1. 

*  Supra,  p.  405,  note  1. 

*  Supra,  p.  463,  note  4. 

*  Brief,  vol.  1.  p.  79. 
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Between  October,  1902,  and  July  28,  1903,  the  1902 
Delaware  corporation  further  acquired  stock  in  five 
companies^  in  which  it  had  not  hitherto  had  any 
direct  interest  and  also  made  further  acquisitions  in 
the  stock  of  its  own  subsidiaries. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  operating  besides  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  of  Pennsylvania, 
four  other  companies:  the  Moosic  Powder  Company, 
in  which  the  1902  Delaware  corporation  had  acquired 
a  31.66  per  cent  interest  at  the  time  of  the  Laflin  and 
Rand  transaction;  the  Consumers  Powder  Company 
of  whose  stock  it  held  25.23  per  cent;  the  Enterprise 
Manufacturing  Company  in  which  it  owned  a  35.12 
per  cent  interest  and  the  Oliver  Powder  Company  of 
whose  stock  it  was  sole  owner.*  On  September  11, 
1903,  all  these  companies  were  merged  in  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,275,000,  7  per 
cent  preferred,  and  $725,000  common.* 

On  May  13,  1903,  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000  equally 
divided  between  common  and  preferred.^  To  the 
1902  Delaware  corporation  it  issued  $15,600,000  pre- 
ferred and  $13,600,000  common  (a  majority  in  both 
classes)  in  consideration  of  the  equity  which  the  1902 
Delaware  corporation  held  in  all  the  stocks  which  it 

1  Twenty-five  per  eeni  of  the  stock  of  the  Femdale  Powder  Co.;  75  per  cent  of  that 
the  Coneiumtfi  Powder  Cknnpany;  30  per  cent  of  the  Judaon  Dynamite  and  Powder 
Company;  50  per  cent  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  32.37  per  cent  of  the  etook  of  the  Globe 
Powder  Company. 

s  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  178,  Pet.  Reo.  Ezhibite.  voL  iv,  p.  1805-1806.  Anewer  of  E.  I. 
da  Pont  de  Nemome  and  Co.,  Pleadings,  p.  135. 

•  Agreement  for  Merger,  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  255,  Pet.  Reo.  Exhibits,  vol.  iv,  p. 
2080  IT. 

*  Certifieate  of  Inoorporatioo.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  71,  Pet.  Bee  Exhibits,  voL  i,  p. 
377  If. 
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controlled.^  The  New  Jersey  company  further  guaran- 
teed principal  and  interest  of  the  obligations  of  the 
1902  Delaware  corporation  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  the  properties  of  the  1899  Delaware  corporation.* 

Further  combination  followed  swiftly.  The  New 
Jersey  company  next  acquired  16,835  shares  in  the 
California  Powder  Works  in  addition  to  twenty  per 
cent  of  its  stock  already  held,'  thereby  seciuing  control 
of  the  majority  thereof.  The  California  Investm^it 
Company  was  then  organized  by  the  1902  Delaware 
corporation  and  T.  C.  and  P.  S.  du  Pont  then  caused 
it  to  issue  its  bonds  for  practically  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Judson  Dynamite  and  Powder  Company.* 
This  left  imcontrolled  by  the  combination  only  three 
companies,  which  had  been  parties  to  the  agreement 
of  1896.  These  three  concerns  on  July  1, 1904,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  combination  to  continue 
until  Jime  30, 1905,  and  thereafter  unless  three  months' 
notice  in  writing  of  the  discontinuance  of  said  agree- 
ment were  served.*  The  terms  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Understanding  of  1896*,  and 
the  Dynamite  Agreement  of  1895.^  In  March,  1905, 
the  agreement  was  discontinued  by  the  action  of  the 
Aetna  and  the  Miami  companies.* 

1  Answer  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoun  ^  Co..  FleadinsB,  pp.  124-125  and  Gov't  Bzhlbh 
No.  178,  Pet.  Beo.  Exhibits,  vol.  iy,  p.  1803,  ff. 

<  Brisl.Tol.  2,  pp.  285-286.  By  this  series  of  opemtkms  tbo  1908  N.J.  CkK.aomired 
oontiol  of  sU  the  oapitsl  stocks  fonnerly  held  by  the  1902  Delawue  oocpor»lioik«  the 
Hesard  Powder  Company  and  subsidiaries,  Laflin  and  Rand  and  oontroQed  oompanks 
and  the  Eastern  Dynamite  and  controlled  companies. 

*  See  p.  476,  note  1. 

*  Answer  £.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Pleadings,  p.  140.  ^ 

*  The  SuUivan  Agreement.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  237,  Ptot.  Reo.  Exhibits.  voL  tv,  p. 
1005  ff. 

*  Supra,  p.  456,  note  6. 
T  Supra,  pp.  466*167. 

*  Brief,  vol.  2,  p.  202.  It  was  claimed  that  the  trade  of  those  withdrawing,  however, 
was  respected  by  the  combination,  more  espeoally  because  it  was  so  insigmitoaBi. 
Testimony  E.  C.  Ferriday,  Def.  Rec.  Testimony,  vol.  i,  pp.  48-^53. 
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On  July  1,  1903|  a  sales  board  was  organized  and  a 
complicated  system  of  salesmanship  put  in  force  by 
the  combination  with  a  system  of  reports  to  the  "  Trade 
Record  Bureau  "  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  further 
pursuance  of  the  combination  49,950  shares  of  the 
California  Vigorit  Powder  Company  were  purchased 
and  between  August,  1903,  and  May  8,  1909,  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Powder  Company 
was  also  acquired  by  the  combination.^ 

In  1903,  the  American  E.  C.  &  Schultze  Gunpowder 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Great  Britain,  commenced 
to  compete  with  the  combination;  but  in  the  same 
year  it  transferred  its  properties  and  business  to  the 
E.  I.  du  Pont  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
Jersey  company  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  in 
return  for  a  yearly  rental  of  £3,750.'  In  the  same 
year  the  International  Smokeless  Powder  and  Chemi- 
cal Company  b^an  operating  a  plant  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  where  it  manufactured  Government 
Ordnance  Powder  for  sale  to  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To  secure 
control  of  this  corporation  the  du  Pont  International 
Powder  Company  was  organized  in  Delaware '  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $5,000,000  preferred  and  $5,000,000 
common.  It  issued  $10,000,000  of  its  bonds  and  a 
large  share  of  its  preferred  stock  for  a  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  of  ^e  International  Smokeless  Powder 
and  Chemical  Company.^  From  time  to  time,  the 
stocks  of  other  competing  companies  were  also  ac- 
quired. 

>  BcMlvtioa  of  Dineton.  Gov't  Bihibit  No.  188,  Ptot.  Reo.  Bidiibita,  vol.  iy.  pp. 
1888-1834  And  vol.  m.  p.  1807. 

<  IiMknture.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  807.  Ptot.  Roc.  Exhibita.  vol.  v.  pp.  2850-3374. 
Cf..  eqjweUUjr  pp.  2860  and  2868. 

•  CertUfeato  of  Inoorpontioa.  Gov't  Exhibit  No.  76.  PM.  Roc.  Exhibita,  vol.  i. 
pp.  460,  ff. 

Ansirer  of  the  E.  L  du  Pont  do  Nemonn  and  Co.,  Pleadinca,  pp.  148-147. 
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From  this  time  to  the  bringiiig  of  suit  in  1907  by 
the  Govermnent,  the  combination  continued  to  operate 
substantially  as  before.  Competition,  it  is  true, 
was  not  eliminated,  but  was  none  the  less  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  smidl  portion  of  the  trade,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table:  — 

Pebcsmtagsb  80u>  bt  Companieb  oomtbouad  bt 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  ds  Nbmoubs  Powdeb  Cqmpamt 


Tetf. 

Blftek 
BlMting 
Powder 

Saltpeter 
BlMting 
Powder 

Dynuaite 

Black 

SmokdeM 
rxiwoer 

Got. 
Ordnaaoe 

1006 
1906 
1907 

64.6 
63.4 
64 

80 

69.5 

72 

72.6 

78 

71.6 

76.4 
72.6 
78.6 

70.6 
61.8 
64 

AD 

tl 

it 

In  1907,  the  habit  of  cutting  prices  was  discontinued. 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  first  printed  schedule 
of  prices  was  put  out  and  the  sales  prices  were  sub- 
sequently held  very  close  to  these  lists  with  little  or 
no  deviation  except  in  the  case  of  large  contracts.^ 

In  this  connection  a  word  ought  to  be  said  in  r^ard 
to  prices.  At  the  very  outset  prices  were  fixed,  im- 
mediately after  the  organization  of  the  Gimpowder 
Trade  Association.  It  has  already  been  Aown  that 
increases  in  prices  were  made  subsequent  to  the  agree- 
ments of  both  1886  and  1896.  There  is  ample  testi- 
mony also  to  show  that  prices  were  raised  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  Lafiin  and  Rand  interests  in  1902, 
again  between  1902  and  1904,  and  also  by  the  sales 
board  in  1907.  Unfortunately  the  data  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  preparation  of  a  table  showing 
these  various  price  changes.  The  reasons  that  make 
this  a  practical  impossibility  are  two.    The  first  is 

1  Testimooy  of  Q.  F.  Hamfin.  Chariee  W.  PheEb,  F.  C.  Peten,  F.  W.  Stark,  ud 
othen.    Def.  Rec.  Testimony.  toI.  i,  pp.  60-«l.  07.  185-180. 188,  302.  238-229. 
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that,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  printed 
schedule  of  prices  was  not  published  until  1907.  Prior 
to  that  date  prices  were  fixed  and  altered  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  boards  and  committees,  and  are 
to  be  followed  only  in  the  minutes  of  these  price- 
making  organs.  In  the  second  place,  prices  in  the 
powder  trade,  as  in  the  oil  business,  have  been  largely 
local.  Between  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  there 
have  been  wide  discrepancies.  The  general  policy 
in  prices  appears  to  have  been  to  charge  what  the 
traffic  would  bear.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ev»,  that  tho  the  policy  of  the  powder  combination 
has  been  to  this  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  the  former  has  been  much  more 
limited  than  the  latter  by  the  factor  of  potential 
competition.  The  manufacture  of  powder  does  not 
require  a  very  great  amount  of  capital  and  high  profits 
appear  to  call  potential  competition  into  being.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Powder 
Trust,  until  recently,  either  to  maintain  fixity  in 
prices,  or  to  raise  tliem  to  such  a  height  as  might 
have  been  the  case  under  other  conditions.  Yet 
it  would  be  entirely  imsafe  to  conclude  either  that  the 
profits  on  powder  have  not  been  excessive  or  that 
the  high  profits  have  resulted  from  other  causes  than 
the  large  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  combina- 
tion. 

Decidedly  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  com- 
bination after  the  formation  of  the  1902  and  1903 
corporations  was  the  policy  pursued  with  r^ard  to 
subsidiary  companies.  The  1903  corporation  and  the 
Eastern  Dynamite  Company  had  up  to  1907  acquired 
the  stocks  of  more  than  one  hundred  corporations. 
In  April,  1904,  the  dissolution  of  these  companies 
was  begun  and  in  that  year  and  1905,  a  large  portion 
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of  them  were  dissolved.  By  1907,  sixty-four  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations  had  passed  out  of  existence.^ 

In  a  sense  this  is  a  comparatively  new  and  ori^nal 
method  of  procedure.  The  du  Pont  Company  has 
been  the  only  industrial  combination  that  has  resorted 
to  such  a  process  upon  an  extended  scale.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  this  policy  was  to  create  a  single  huge 
concern  in  the  control  of  the  powder  trade  and  to 
vest  absolutely  therein  the  ownership  of  all  the  plants 
and  factories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
various  subsidiary  companies.  It  was  designed  also, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  discontinue  the  Laflin  and 
Rand  and  the  Hazard  Powder  Companies,  the  Eastern 
Dynamite  Company,  and  the  Delaware  Securities 
and  Delaware  Investment  Companies.*  Had  the  Gov- 
ernment's suit  not  intervened  this  result  would  have 
probably  been  attained  and  we  should  have  had  a 
unique  form  of  industrial  combination.  The  property 
of  the  dissolved  companies  was  purchased  outri^t, 
and  the  title  probably  cannot  be  impaired  by  the 
courts.  The  problem  of  dissolution  therefore  that 
the  courts  have  to  deal  with  is  one  that  presents 
apparently  a  greater  degree  of  difficulty  than  was 
involved  in  either  the  Standard  Oil  or  Tobacco  de- 
cisions. As  the  Court  remarks:  "  The  dissolution 
of  more  than  sixty  corporations  since  the  advent  of 
the  new  management  in  1902,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  restoring  original  conditions  in  the 
explosives  trade,  narrows  the  field  of  operation  of  any 
decree  we  may  make."  • 

The  Circuit  Court  adjudged  the  combinations  in 
restraint  of  commerce  in  explosives  and  with  attempting 

>  Cf.  list  of  Companies  "  Opinion  of  the  Court  mnd  Interiooutoiy  Decree  ",  pp.  81- 
82. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  31-^. 

*  Interiooutory  Decree,  pp.  48-44. 
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to  monopolize  and  monopolizing  a  part  of  such  com- 
merce. They  were  enjoined  and  ordered  to  dissolve. 
The  decree  was  made  interlocutory  and  the  defendants 
were  to  be  heard  again,^  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion and  as  to  any  plan  of  dissolution  which  they 
might  have  to  suggest.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  such  plan  will  be  of  great  interest,  owiog  to  the 
peculiar  policy  pursued  by  the  combination  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  rapid  approach  that  has 
been  made  to  a  great  single  monopolistic  corporation. 
At  the  date  this  article  goes  to  press,  however,  the 
dissolution  plan  has  not  been  decided  upon.  At  a 
hearing  in  the  early  part  of  March,  lawyers  and  judges 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

William  S.  Stevens. 

XJNivxBsmr  of  Pbnnbtlvania. 

1  Ongiiiany  the  coort  let  the  heMJng  for  October  16, 1911,  bttt  it  hMbetnpoatpo^ 
timetotiiiM. 
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SUMMARY 

The  present  syBtem  of  taxation  archaic,  482.  —  I.  The  Land  and 
Grain  Tax,  484.  —  Div^mty  of  weights  and  measures,  486.  —  Diver- 
gences of  taxes  from  the  nominal  levies,  489.  —  II.  Customs,  482.  — 
The  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  494.  —  Native  Customs,  495. — 
Native  Customs  administered  by  Imperial  Service,  498.  —  HI.  likin, 
499.  — IV.  The  Salt  Gabelle,  502.  — V.  The  Grain  Tribute,  606.— 
VI.  Miscellaneous  taxes,  507.  —  The  finances  in  1912,  509. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  China  today  is  a 
reasonable  system  of  taxation.  That  in  force  is 
archaic.  Not  only  is  there  need  of  reform  in  the 
method  of  lev3ring  and  collecting  the  taxes  but  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  as  well.  A  more  accurate 
system  of  accounting  is  desirable.  These  needs  have 
already  received  some  attention  from  the  Provisional 
National  Assembly,  which  submitted  last  January 
a  budget  for  the  year  ending  in  February,  1912.  The 
system  of  taxation  which  I  shall  describe,  tho  deep- 
rooted  in  antiquity,  is  not  likely  to  continue.  It 
will  probably  disappear  in  the  struggle  now  going 
on,  no  matter  whether  monarchy  or  republic  may 

1  Tbe  following  paper  i»  baaed  upon  an  eraminarion  of  the  7*a  Ch'ino  Hmi  Tim 
or  InetHutes  of  the  7a  Ch*ino  Dynasty,  the  Ckio  Chik  Ck'uan  Htm,  the  official  **  Bed 
Book  "  of  China,  and  the  Tboo  7u»  Ch'van  Shu  or  Complete  Book  of  the  Tiibiite; 
upon  official  reports  and  memorials  published  in  the  Nn  Ko  K%um  Foe,  the  official 
journal  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment  and  successor  to  the  Pddng  Gaaette,  and  rapocts 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 

Tbe  author  has  also  consulted  with  profit  the  Journal  of  the  China  Branoh  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society;  particularly  that  of  1887.  containing  an  article  by  Profeasor 
E.  H.  Parker  and  Carles'  trandation  of  ZwehtkofTs  report  on  the  Salt  Berenue  of  (^lina. 
that  of  1888  containing  Oaenham*s  report  on  Land  Tenure  and  the  Condition  of  the 
Bural  Population  in  China,  that  of  1892-03  with  yon  Bosthmn's  paper  on  tbe  Salt 
Administration  of  Ssechuen,  and  that  of  189&-06  with  an  article  by  ProfesMr  £.  H. 
Parker  on  the  Chinese  Berenue  and  another  on  The  Financial  Capacity  of  China. 

The  author  acknowledges  raluable  asristanoe  also  from  H.  B.  Biorse's  Trade  and 
Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  particulariy  tbe  chapter  on  Berenue  and  Ex- 
penditure; and  also  from  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Qeorge  Jamieaon  on  Land  Tkoation  in 
the  Province  of  Honan. 
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triumph,  since  both  are  committed  to  the  adoption 
of  modem  methods. 

Judged  by  the  total  amount  of  money  contributed 
to  the  Petdng  Government,  the  taxation  of  China 
has  not  been  heavy.  A  revenue  of  three  hundred 
million  taels,  or  one  himdred  and  ninety-five  miUion 
dollars,  from  three  hundred  miUion  people  is  insignifi- 
cant. Even  the  addition  of  the  estimated  revenue  of 
the  provinces  makes  but  a  total  of  a  little  more  than 
1^  hundred  miUion  taels,  or  about  four  hundred  million 
dollars. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  discover  accurately  how  much 
is  taken  from  the  people.  The  viceroys  and  govemors, 
prefects  and  magistrates,  are  bound  by  old  custom 
to  supply  a  minimum  of  revenue  to  their  superiors, 
and  this  is  usually  the  maximum  sent.  The  taxes 
are  practically  farmed  out  to  the  official  in  charge. 
If  he  preserves  peace  and  order  and  remits  the  usual 
sum  to  the  treasury,  he  is  not  disturbed. 

It  nmst  be  remembered,  also,  that  but  a  small 
part  of  the  revenue  is  expended  for  the  public  welfare. 
There  are  fifteen  hundred  walled  cities  in  China,  yet 
none  of  them  have  water  works  except  two  or  three 
that  have  introduced  them  very  recently.  Street 
lighting,  save  by  the  feeble  glinuner  of  an  occasional 
oil  lamp,  was  unknown  outside  the  foreign  settlements 
until  after  1900.  The  national  police  sjrstem  was 
organized  in  1905.  Previous  to  that  date  night  watch- 
men paid  by  private  subscription  were  the  chief  reliance 
for  protection  against  thieves.  There  was  no  i^ystem 
of  public  education  until  1906.  Most  schools  were 
maintained  by  private  enterprise,  tho  there  was  found 
here  and  there  a  charity  school  supported  by  some 
generous  individual.  The  Government  confined  its 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  a  sjrstem  of  examina- 
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tions.  Good  roads  are  undreamed  of,  except  that 
in  a  few  cities  macadamized  streets  have  recently  been 
constructed.  In  southern  towns  the  streets  are  too 
narrow  for  carriages  and  are  mostly  paved  with  brick 
and  stone.  There  are  beautiful  bridges  in  some  parts 
of  China,  but  the  country  roads  are  mere  tracks, 
impassable  in  wet  weather.  If  taxation  has  been 
light,  the  results  which  the  people  have  prociu^  in 
public  works  are  even  less. 

I.    The  Land  and  Grain  Tax 

This  has  been  the  chief  dependence  of  the  govern- 
ment for  revenue  from  of  old.  When  the  Manchus 
took  over  the  government  of  China  in  1644  a.d.,  they 
retained  the  fiscal  system  of  preceding  dynasties  but 
lessened  somewhat  the  rate  of  taxation. 

In  1713  the  land  tax  was  definitely  fixed  for  all 
time  at  the  rate  paid  that  year,  and  the  imperial 
promise  was  given  that  it  should  not  be  increased. 
While  this  promise  may  have  been  literally  fulfilled, 
the  actual  amount  of  money  taken  from  the  tax-payer 
has  been  very  greatly  increased  by  manipulation  of 
the  exchange  between  copper  and  silver  and  by  various 
charges  imder  other  names  than  *^  land  tax."  Justi- 
fication for  the  accretions  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
two  hundred  years  in  the  relative  values  of  silver  and 
copper  money,  in  wages,  and  in  land  values.  Tho 
the  tax  may  have  been  originally  intended  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  land  and  tho  it  does 
vary  with  the  value  of  the  land  taxed,  it  is  not  as  a 
fact  levied  upon  land  values,  since  the  most  valuable 
of  all  lands,  that  in  the  cities,  is  not  taxed  at  all. 

The  land  tax  as  levied  in  1713  a.d.  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  poll  tax.    All  free  Chinese 
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subjects  originally  owed  certain  personal  service  to 
the  state.  The  old-time  corv4e  was  commuted  for 
a  money  payment,  and  this  poll  tax  has  been  combined 
with  that  on  the  land. 

Much  of  the  land  held  by  the  princes  is  upon  mili- 
tary tenure,  having  been  granted  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  proprietors  for  services  rendered  at  the 
conquest.  These  lands  are  not  taxed.  Other  lands 
are  occupied  by  military  colonists,  banner-men,  settled 
in  certain  frontier  districts  or  in  other  regions  which 
required  the  presence  of  the  soldiery  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  or  the  protection  of  the  grain  transport. 
These  lands  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  those  held 
under  ordinary  tenure;  but  in  a  number  of  cases, 
military  service  being  no  longer  required  of  the  occu- 
pants, the  lands  have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of 
ordinary  agricultural  lands  and  the  taxes  increased 
accordingly. 

The  land  tax  (by  which,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood, is  meant  the  tax  on  ordinary  agricultural  lands) 
is  of  two  kinds:  a  tax  in  money  and  a  tax  in  grain. 
For  instance,  in  Chihli,  the  metropolitan  province, 
the  taxable  lands  of  ordinary  Chinese  subjects  pay 
per  annum  from  Tls.  0.0081  to  Tls.  0.13  for  each 
maUf  besides  rice  to  the  amount  of  from  one  sheng 
to  one  tou  and  beans  from  9  A^  8  shoo  to  4  sheng.  This 
does  not  include  the  tribute  grain,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  China,  however,  are 
not  xmiform  throughout  the  empire.  A  mou  is  generally 
a  little  less  than  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  but,  as  Morse 
states  ^  it  varies  from  3,840  square  feet  to  9,964  square 
feet.  The  tribute  tou  contains  629  cubic  inches,  but 
as  a  measure  used  by  the  people  it  varies  from  176  to 

1  H.  6.  Mom,  Trade  and  AdmiiuBtration  of  the  Chincfle  Empire,  p.  174. 
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1800  cubic  inches.  By  the  British  treaty,  for  customs 
piuposes  a  catty,  or  chin,  is  taken  as  equal  to  21} 
ounces  avoirdupois,  and  a  picul  by  weight  varies  from 
94  catties  for  brown  sugar  to  140  catties  for  tribute 
rice  at  Nanking.  In  1909,  by  imperial  edict,  standard 
weights  and  measures  were  adopted,  the  tau  being 
fixed  at  10.355  litres,  the  mou  at  6.144  acres,  and  the 
catty  at  596.816  grams;  but  this  edict  has  not  as  yet 
had  any  practical  effect. 

The  tax  in  kind  is  levied  in  measures  of  capacity, 
but  in  practice  it  is  collected  either  by  weight  or  in 
money  and  at  rates  of  conversion  fixed  by  the  col- 
lector. 

But  the  value  of  the  Chinese  tael  is  no  less  variable 
than  are  the  weights  and  measures.  It  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  period  when  these  taxes  were  laid. 
A  tael  is  a  Chinese  oimce  of  silver  and,  whereas  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  today  is  perhaps  as 
35  to  1,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ei^teenth  century 
it  was  not  more  than  15  to  1.  The  purchasing  power 
of  silver  money  was  then  much  greater,  and  a  tael  of 
silver  paid  in  taxes  in  1713  meant  far  more  to  the 
Chinese  peasant  than  the  same  amount  today.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
peasant  uses  few  foreign  commodities  and  that  the 
exchange  value  of  silver  in  gold  has  had  but  little 
effect  upon  the  prices  of  articles  in  daily  use  by  him. 
Copper  has  always  been  the  money  of  the  people  in 
China  and  copper  has  appreciated  in  recent  years  as 
compared  with  silver,  so  that  the  peasant  finds  it  some- 
what easier  than  his  grandfather  did  to  buy  a  tad  of 
silver,  while  at  the  same  time  he  receives  more  copper 
for  his  wages. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference 
to  the  figures  used  in  the  present  paper.    The  following 
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equivalents  for  those  employed  in  the  Chinese  statutes, 
tho  not  rigorously  exact,  are  approximately  correct 
for  today:  — 

One  Tad  equals  $0.65. 

One  Mou  equals  one-sixth  Acre. 

One  Picul  equals  3.4  Bushels. 

One  Tou  equals  1.36  Pecks. 

One  Sheng  equals  1.096  Quarts. 

One  Catty  equals  li  Poimds  (average). 

One  Picul  (wei^t)  equals  133|  Poiuids  (average). 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  me  to  state 
in  detail  the  various  classifications  of  land  in  the 
twenty-two  provinces  of  China  and  the  different 
rates  of  taxation.  There  is  no  uniformity;  each 
province  follows  its  own  customs.  I  confine  myself 
to  citing  a  very  few  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
provisions  of  the  Ta  ChHng  Hui  Tien  relating  to  the 
subject. 

In  Shengking,  one  of  the  Manchurian  provinces, 
ordinary  agricultural  land  is  taxed  from  $0.04  to 
S0.12  an  acre  in  money,  and  in  rice  from  1.7  pecks  to 
1.54  bushels.  Manchuria  is  but  partially  settled, 
and  was  of  course  much  less  developed  two  himdred 
years  ago  than  now.  Squatters  sometimes  settle 
on  government  lands,  and  in  such  cases  rent  is  seemingly 
included  in  the  tax,  for  they  are  required  to  pay  $1.90 
and  2.9  quarts  of  rice  per  acre. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  rate  for  Chihli,  the 
province  in  which  Peking  is  situated.  Reduced  to 
western  terms  the  tax  varies  from  $0,032  to  $0.51  an 
acre  in  silver  and  in  grain  from  1.09  quarts  to  1.36 
pecks  of  rice  and  from  1.07  quarts  to  4.37  quarts  of 
beans.    Mulberry  orchards  are  taxed  $0,007  an  acre. 

In  Kiangsu,  the  province  which  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtze,  the  tax  varies  from  $0,035  to  $0.55 
an  acre  in  money  and  in  grain  from  1.2  pecks  to  3.93 
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bushels  of  rice  or  beans,  and  from  .03  pints  to  .39  pints 
of  wheat  or  barley.  There  are  certain  lands  in  the 
province,  however,  which  are  rated  higher  and  pay 
from  $0.35  to  $1.29  an  acre  with  an  addition  of  4.8 
quarts  to  5.7  pecks  of  rice  and  from  .013  to  1.05  pints 
of  wheat  or  barley. 

In  Anhui,  the  next  province  west  of  Kiangsu,  mul- 
berry orchards  are  taxed  $0.25  on  each  pound  of  raw 
silk  produced.  Chekiang,  of  which  Hangchow  is  the 
capital,  levies  a  tax  on  the  tea  lands  at  the  rate  of 
$0,001  and  .15  pint  of  rice  for  each  tea  shrub. 

Salt  lands  are  taxed  in  various  provinces;  in  Shan- 
tung at  the  rate  of  from  $0.10  to  $0.17  and  2.7  quarts 
of  wheat  or  barley  together  with  rice  from  1.18  quarts 
to  2.33  pecks  per  acre.  In  Chehkiang  the  same  sort 
of  land  is  taxed  from  $0.06  to  $0.56  an  acre  in  silver 
and  in  grain  from  2.4  quarts  to  3  pecks  of  rice. 

In  the  province  of  Kuangtung,  of  which  Canton  is 
the  capital,  the  land  tax  varies  from  $0.03  to  $0.87  an 
acre  and  the  grain  tax  from  4.27  quarts  to  1.88  peeks 
of  rice  per  acre.  In  addition  there  is  a  small  tax  for 
drainage  ditches  and  a  tax  of  $0.26  per  100  square 
feet  for  irrigation. 

In  far-away  Kansu,  on  the  borders  of  Turkestan, 
the  land  tax  ranges  from  $0.0008  to  $0.50  an  acre, 
and  the  grain  tax  from  .2  quart  to  6.66  pecks,  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  hay.  The  Turcoman  tribes 
in  addition  pay  a  household  tax  of  $0.20  plus  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  grain. 

Taking  the  whole  empire  into  consideration,  we  may 
say  that  the  land  tax  varies  from  $0,004  per  acre  for 
the  poorest  land  in  Shansi  to  $0.99  per  acre  for  the 
best  in  Chehkiang,  and  the  grain  tax  from  one  gill  of 
rice  per  acre  in  certain  parts  of  Fukien  to  five  and  a 
half  bushels  an  acre  in  some  districts  of  Shansi.    The 
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grain  tax  is  as  a  rule  commuted  for  a  money  payment, 
the  rate  as  laid  down  in  the  statute  varying  from 
Tls.  0.50  to  Tls.  1.20  a  picul.  We  may  take  Tls.  0.80 
a  picul  as  the  average  price,  which  amounts  to  $0,155 
a  bushel.  This  is  a  very  low  rate  as  compared  with 
present  or  recent  market  prices.  Rice  usually  sells 
wholesale  at  about  one  dollar  a  bushel.  It  has  of 
course  been  much  higher  recently  owing  to  extraordin- 
ary conditions.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
imagine  that  the  farmer  today  commutes  his  grain 
tax  at  the  low  rate  mentioned  in  the  statute.  I  have 
already  called  attention  to  some  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  tax  collectors  to  increase  the  amount 
due  from  the  peasant  without  adding  to  the  nominal 
rate.  The  tax  in  money  is  levied  in  silver  but 
paid  in  copper.  A  tael  of  silver  at  Shanghai  exchanges 
today  for  1,665  copper  cash,  and  the  imperial  tael, 
therefore,  should  command  about  1700  cash.  But 
when  the  tax  collector  arrives  he  will  demand  much 
more  than  the  difference  between  an  imperial  treasury 
tael  and  the  local  tael.  Frequently  he  demands  twice 
as  much  as  the  market  rate.  In  addition  he  will  de- 
mand certain  fees,  such  as  meltage,  expense  of  collec- 
tion, and  the  like,  originally  irregular,  but  now  legalized 
by  usage. 

In  the  case  of  the  grain  tax  the  opportunities  for 
increasing  the  amount  due  are  still  greater,  for  not 
only  can  the  exchange  between  copper  and  silver 
be  manipulated  in  commuting  the  tax,  but  the  tax 
is  levied  in  measures  of  capacity  and  often  collected 
by  weight,  and  the  difference  between  the  imperial 
and  local  standards  of  weights  and  measures  provides 
an  easy  method  of  increasing  the  revenue.  Sir  George 
Jamieson  ^  reports  cases  that  came  under  his  notice 

*  Land  Taxation  in  the  Provinoe  of  Honan. 
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in  which  the  tax  in  money  had  been  gradually  increased 
by  as  much  as  186  per  cent  ov^r  the  original  levy  and 
the  grain  tax  by  as  much  as  220  per  cent.  He  estimates 
an  average  increase  of  the  land  tax  throughout  the 
empire  by  128  per  cent  and  of  the  grain  tax  by  210 
per  cent.  If  we  accept  these  estimates  and  calculate 
the  value  of  the  grain  at  the  wholesale  rates  for  1910, 
the  land  and  grain  tax  paid  by  the  fanner  of  Man- 
churia will  amoimt  to  1.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his 
first-class  land,  which  Rev.  John  Ross  put  at  $75.00 
an  acre.^  Taking  the  lowest  rate  of  taxation  for  the 
cheapest  land,  the  tax  in  Shantung  will  amount  to  about 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  and  in  Chihli  to  2.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morse  ^  intimates  that  the  taxation  varies 
inversely  as  the  distance  from  Peking;  but  the  figures 
do  not  bear  this  out.  The  rates  for  Chihli,  Kiangpu, 
Chehkiang,  Fukien,  and  Euangtung  do  not  vary 
greatly,  but  they  are  somewhat  heavier  per  acre  in 
the  southern  provinces.  In  the  provinces  just  men- 
tioned the  lowest  rates  are,  Chihli,  $0,032  per  acre,; 
Kiangsu,  $0,035;  Chehkiang,  $0,058;  Fukien,  $0,066; 
Kuangtimg,  $0,032.  Taking  into  accoimt  the  smaller 
amoimt  of  the  grain  tax  in  Chehkiang  and  Fukien, 
the  rate  is  nearly  the  same  for  all. 

Allowing  for  the  greater  fertility  of  the  lands  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley  and  in  the  other  provinces  mentioned, 
and  their  greater  value  due  to  density  of  population 
and  proximity  to  the  seaboard  and  water  ways,  the 
tax  is,  of  course,  proportionally  lighter  than  in  ChihlL 
But  on  the  other  hand  these  provinces  contribute  to 
the  imperial  treasury  in  ways  unknown  in  Chihli  — 
in  silks,  porcelain,  tea,  and  other  precious  articles. 

1  Jouraal  of  Chma  Branch  of  the  Royal  Astatic  Society,  1887. 
•  IVade  and  Adminiatration  of  the  Chineee  Empire,  p.  02. 
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The  total  revenue  of  the  imperial  exchequer  from 
the  land  and  grain  tax  is  set  down  in  the  Ta  ChHng 
Hui  Tien  at  Tls.  25,608,605  or  $16,645,593.25,  but 
by  the  methods  of  accretion  mentioned  above  this 
sum  has  grown  to  be  Tls.  48,101,346  or  $31,265,874.90, 
according  to  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Provisional 
National  Assembly  last  year. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  sum  total  of  the  tax  as  paid 
by  the  farmers.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  levy 
is  retained  for  provincial  and  local  purposes. 

Formerly  the  amount  to  be  retained  was  definitely 
fixed  by  law  for  each  province.  In  Chihli,  for  instance, 
the  provincial  authorities  were  allowed  to  retain  out 
of  the  original  levy  of  Tls.  1,708,521.48  an  amount 
equal  to  Tls.  745,299,  and  out  of  the  accretions,  legar 
Uzed  as  a  ''  supplementary  tax ''  and  amoimting  to 
Tls.  211,856.25,  the  additional  sum  of  Tls.  102,052. 
The  percentage  allowed  varies  from  province  to  prov- 
ince but  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  for  Chihli. 
Parker,  and  after  him  Jamieson  and  Morse,^  have 
calculated  that  a  much  larger  sum  is  spent  upon  the 
provincial  administration  than  upon  the  imperial; 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  iJie  total  sum  levied 
upon  any  one  province  is  the  minimum  expected  and 
that  the  amoimt  sent  rarely  exceeds  the  minimum, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  estimates  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned are  probably  not  too  large.  Morse  puts  the 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  from  the  land 
and  grain  tax  at  Tls.  25,887,000,  that  to  the  provincial 
treasuries  at  Tls.  67,060,000  and  to  local  uses  at  Tls. 
9,315,000,  making  a  total  of  Tls.  102,262,000  or  in  our 
own  currency  $66,470,300.  Others,  however,  estimate 
the  total  at  not  less  than  Tls.  375,000,000,  or  $243,750,- 
000. 

1  Trade  and  Admizustration  of  the  Chineee  Empire,  pp.  111-118. 
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In  1904,  Sir  Robert  Hart  published  a  pamphlet 
in  Chinese  reconunending  a  readjustment  of  the  land 
tax.  The  Government,  fearing  that  agrarian  dis- 
turbance might  result,  declined  to  adopt  his  recoin- 
mendations,  but  they  are  of  interest  as  showing  what 
could  be  obtained  by  a  fair  system  of  taxation.  He 
estimated  the  cultivable  land  of  the  empire  at  more 
than  666,000,000  acres,  which,  at  a  moderate  tax  of 
Tls.  0.10  a  mou  or  Tls.  0.60  an  acre,  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  Tls.  400,000,000  or  $260,000,000. 

II.    Customs 

Another  source  of  imperial  revenue  of  ancient 
origin  is  the  customs.  Duties  are  collected  not  only 
upon  imports  and  exports,  but  upon  goods  in  transit 
from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  1818  A.D.,  when  my  edition  of  the  Ta  ChHng 
Hui  Tien  was  published,  tiiere  were  thirty-three  princi- 
pal stations  where  such  duties  were  paid,  and  since 
that  date  the  number  has  been  considerably  increased. 
Each  station  extends  its  control  of  trade  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  at  the  less  important  towns 
in  the  district  under  its  supervision. 

In  1853,  during  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  the  imperial 
government  having  lost  control  of  Shanghai,  the 
collection  of  duties  payable  by  foreign  merchants 
was  imdertaken  as  a  temporary  arrangement  by  the 
consuls  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  foreign  powers  chiefly  interested. 

This  arrangement  did  not  prove  to  be  entirdy 
satisfactory,  and  in  1854  a  commission  representing 
the  three  powers  was  organized  for  the  supervision 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Shanghai.  It  proved  to  be  so 
efficient  in  its  management  of  the  customs  that  com- 
plaint was  made  by  Shanghai  merchants  that  they 
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were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  in 
ports  where  the  lax  methods  of  the  Chinese  officials 
were  employed.  In  1858,  therefore,  the  Chinese 
Government  agreed  to  extend  the  system  of  foreign 
supervision  to  other  ports  open  to  foreign  trade.  In 
1861,  the  customs  at  seven  such  ports  were  thus  ad- 
ministered, but  only  so  far  as  foreign  trade  was  con- 
cerned. This  was  the  b^inning  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  Service,  which,  with  a  large  staff 
of  Europeans  and  Americans  aided  by  Chinese  subordi- 
nates, has  become  the  efficient  instrument  of  the 
imperial  government  for  the  supervision  of  all  trade 
throughout  the  empire  conducted  in  vessels  of  foreign 
type. 

The  trade  conducted  in  native  craft,  as  well  as  the 
caravan  trade,  remained  imtil  November  11,  1901, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old-time  customs  service, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  newer  maritime 
customs,  came  to  be  known  among  foreigners  as  the 
"  native  customs." 

After  the  so-called  "  Boxer "  uprising,  it  became 
necessary  to  find  revenues  to  pledge  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity;  and,  the  impledged 
balance  of  the  maritime  customs  being  insufficient, 
it  was  decided  among  other  measures  to  place  the 
native  customs  stations  located  within  fifty  li  (sixteen 
and  two-thirds  miles)  of  an  open  port  imder  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  maritime  customs. 

The  Chinese  Customs  to-day,  therefore,  is  divided 
among  three  services,  each  having  its  own  field  of 
operations,  each  employing  its  own  methods  and 
enforcing  the  collection  of  duties  under  a  variety  of 
tariffs,  —  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  the  Native 
Customs,  and  the  Native  Customs  administered  by 
the  Imperial  Service. 
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1.  The  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  In  so  far 
as  the  Impaial  Maritime  Customs  is  concerned, 
the  levy  of  duties  is  uniform  at  all  ports  of  the  empire. 
The  revenue  derived  is  accurately  known,  bdng 
reported  quarterly  and  annually  in  English  and  Chinese 
in  the  customs  publications,  which  supply  valuable 
statistics  regarding  the  foreign  trade  of  China, — 
the  only  accurate  statistics  of  any  kind  published 
by  the  Chinese  government. 

The  duty  on  exports  is  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1858 
agreed  upon  in  the  Tientsin  T^ties  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  This  tariff 
is  specific,  but  based  upon  a  levy  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  according  to  the  values  of  1858. 

The  tariff  on  imports  is  also  specific,  and  was  like- 
wise in  1858  the  equivalent  of  a  duty  of  5  per  ceait 
ad  valorem.  In  1901,  the  specific  duties  were  found 
to  have  become  much  less  than  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
owing  to  the  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  silver 
tael,  and  it  was  agreed  in  the  protocol  of  September 
7,  1901,  that  the  import  tariff  should  be  revised  and 
increased  to  an  effective  five  per  cent.  This  was 
done  in  1902,  and  the  duties  so  levied  were  converted 
into  the  specific  tariff  which  is  that  now  in  force. 

In  addition  to  the  export  and  import  duties  this 
service  collects  also  (1)  a  coast  trade  duty  amoimting 
to  one-half  of  the  import  or  export  tariff  duty;  (2) 
transit  duties  on  internal  trade,  amoimting  to  one- 
half  the  import  or  export  duty,  and  levied  in  commuta- 
tion of  the  likin  payable  at  various  stations  on  inland 
routes  of  trade;  (3)  tonnage  dues  on  shipping,  and 
(4)  duty  and  lildn  on  opium. 

The  receipts  derived  from  these  services  in  1910 
were  as  follows:  — 
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Import  dutieB,  Tls.  13,022,508.25  equals  U. 

Export  duties,  Tls.  12,980,270.12 
Coast  Trade  duties,  Tls.    2,123,797.37 

Opium  duties,  T1&    1,212,998.72 

Opium  likin,  Tls.    2,839,023.25 

Tomiagedues,  T1&    1,329,023.81 

Transit  dues,  Tls.    2,064,167.10 


Total  Tls.  35,571,878.62 


S.  $8,594,914.85 
$8,566,978.28 
$1,401,706.26 
$  800,579.16 
$1,873,755.34 
$  877,155.71 
$1,362,350.29 

'     $23,477,439.89 


2.  Native  Citstoms.  The  tariff  enforced  by  the 
native  customs  varies  at  every  station^  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  antiquated.  That  of  Santuao,  when  the 
station  was  taken  over  in  1001^  dated  from  1725  a.d.^ 
that  at  Foochow  from  1731,  that  at  Ningpo  from 
1785,  and  that  at  Shanghai  from  1786. 

In  some  cases  the  lists  contain  articles  no  longer 
known  in  the  trade  of  the  port  and  omit  others  that 
have  become  items  of  considerable  importance.  In 
all  cases  the  original  tax  is  increased  by  extra  levies 
under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  meltage  fee 
at  various  stations,  duty  on  the  wrapper  or  box  con- 
taining the  goods,  an  equalization  fee  (i.  e.,  a  percentage 
charged  on  the  sum  total  of  the  duty),  and  other  fees. 
Certain  duties  are  charged  in  taels  but  paid  in  cash 
at  artificial  and  exorbitant  rates  of  exchange.  Three 
different  tariffs  were  applied  at  Eiimgchow.  The 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  is  further  complicated  by 
unusual  methods  of  measurement,  by  differing  weights, 
and  calculation  of  various  duties  in  different  sorts  of 
money.  Then  there  are  to  be  added  application 
fees,  boatmens'  gratuities,  and  examiners  fees,  all 
of  which  have  become  fixed  and  legitimate  charges. 

As  a  rule  but  a  small  portion  of  the  collection  is  sent 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  the  greater  part  being  retained 
to  pay  armies  of  superfluous  assistants.  No  better 
description  can  be  given,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Mr. 
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Fred  Carey  in  his  report  upon  the  native  customs  of 
Santuao,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs  in  1901 :  *  — 

The  Native  Customs  revenue  is  derived  from  two  sources  ; 

(1)  Import  and  Export  duties, 

(2)  Fees  or  dues. 

The  duties  are  assessed  in  accordance  with  a  tariff  compiled  during 
the  reign  of  Yungcheng,  about  a.d.  1725,  and  approved  by  that 
Emperor.  The  duties  are  low;  they  average  ab<mt  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  there  are  some  notable  exceptions. 
For  example  coarse  chinaware  (in  which  is  included  pottery)  pays 
more  than  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  tariff  is  obsolete  and 
cimibersome.  Many  goods  now  met  with  are  not  mentioned  in 
it  at  all,  while  in  other  cases  the  classification  is  too  minute.  Thus 
under  silk  piece-goods  there  are  more  than  six  hundred  subheadings. 
Dues  is  the  collective  term  now  used  to  describe  a  large  variety 
of  fees  which  were  formerly  levied  separately  and  under  various 
names  on  junks  and  their  cargoes.  Though  undoubtedly  of  irregu- 
lar origin  these  charges  may  be  said  to  have  been  legalised  by  tame 
and  usage.  Some  were  probably  introduced  to  make  up  for  anoma- 
lies or  deficiencies  in  the  tariff  proper;  a  few  are  of  the  nature  of 
tonnage  dues;  others  seem  to  have  been  voluntarily  subscribed 
by  traders  to  purchase  partiality  of  treatment,  clearance  at  ni^ 
or  quick  despatch.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
majority  of  the  fees  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
the  official  pay  of  the  Native  Customs  employes,  which  under 
the  former  administration  was  entirely  inadequate.  For  the  same 
reason  what  were  intended  to  be  temporary  or  special  fees  ah^i 
became  fixed  and  recurring  charges.  .  .  . 

The  various  fees  were  calculated  and  collected  separately.  A 
boat  boimd  for  Ningpo  with  a  cargo  of  salt  fish  paid  six  separate 
fees.  In  addition  there  were  package  and  license  fees  which  had 
to  be  collected  in  one  or  other  of  nine  different  ways  according  to 
whether  the  boat  carried  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  piculs.  .  .  . 

At  the  time  we  assumed  control  of  the  Native  Customs  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  had  to  be  remitted  by  the  Tungchung  office  to  the 
government  was  fixed  at  Tls.  9,000  per  annum.  In  addition  the 
director  paid,  it  is  said,  Tls.  2,0iD0  to  the  provincial  authorities  as 
the  price  of  his  appointment.  The  staff  nimibered  neariy  six 
himdred  persons,  whose  salaries  ranged  from  Mex.  $0.50  to  Mex. 
$5.00  a  month.  During  the  first  year  of  our  administration, 
1901-02,  the  number  of  employes  was  reduced  to  96.  All  monies 
collected  were  brought  to  accoimt  and  the  revenue  rose  at  (moe 

1  Native  Customs  Reports,  1002;  published  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
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to  Tls.  61^2.  Later  it  was  found  possible  further  to  reduce  the 
flta£Fy  which  now  consists  of  seventy  employes  reasonably  paid 
and  comfortably  housed. 

The  condition  which  existed  at  Santuao  in  1001 
still  exists  where  the  office  remains  under  Chinese 
administration. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Native  Customs 
previous  to  1902  was  a  pretty  constant  quantity. 
A  certain  minimum  amoimt  was  expected  from  a  station 
and  this  amoimt  was  rarely  exceeded,  the  surplus 
collected  being  retained  for  office  expenses.  The 
total  amoimt  expected  from  all  stations  in  1818  was 
Tk.  4,272,502,  —  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
$2,777,126.  niis  amount  included  the  original  tax 
and  the  additional  charges  that  had  become  legalized. 
How  far  it  fell  short  of  the  total  collected  can  be  esti- 
mated from  the  report  of  Mr.  Carey  just  quoted. 
K  we  assume  that  no  more  than  one-seventib  was 
reported,  as  in  the  case  of  Santuao,  the  total  exacted 
must  have  amounted  to  Tls.  29,000,000.  That  Santuao 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  shown  by  reports 
from  other  ports.  Tientsin,  for  instance,  in  1900 
remitted  Tls.  70,000  to  Peking,  but  under  foreign 
supervision  this  sum  in  1906  had  grown  to  be  Tls. 
1,195,016.76. 

Generally  speaking  the  tariff  at  the  time  it  was 
fixed  represented  about  three  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  some  instances  it  still  remains  an  ad  valorem  tax 
at  this  rate.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  specific  charge  per  piece  or  per  bale  or  per  box. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  native  customs 
stations  is  that  of  the  Peking  Octroi,  which  is  classed 
with  the  Imperial  Customs  since  its  revenues  are 
appropriated  to  the  imperial  household.  Originally 
it  collected  duties  at  the  city  gates  only.    In  recent 
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years  it  has  extended  the  circle  of  its  operations  so  as 
to  cover  all  lines  of  trade  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  including  the  railway  lines  which  were  pro- 
viding transit  to  Mongolia  around  the  city.  This 
office  now  has  thirty  branch  stations,  some  of  them 
as  far  as  thirty-five  miles  from  the  city  gates;  and  its 
rec^ts  in  1908,  as  reported  in  the  Peking  Gazette, 
amounted  to  Tls.  314,964.47,  equal  to  $204,726.90. 

Now  that  so  many  offices  of  the  native  customs 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, the  receipts  have  of  course  been  divided.  The 
collections  by  those  still  under  Chinese  administration 
are  unknown,  but  their  contributions  to  the  imperial 
exchequer  may  be  set  down  as  not  less  than  Tls.  3,000,- 
000  or  $1,960,000. 

3.  The  Native  Customs  administered  by  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  Service.  Nineteen  principal  stations 
and  fifty-seven  sub-stations  of  the  Native  Customs 
were  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
in  1901.  But  at  many  of  these  the  control  is  not 
complete.  In  some  instances  the  smaller  part  of  the 
collections  is  brought  imder  the  cognizance  of  the 
foreign  officers.  At  several  ports  the  greater  number 
of  branch  offices  lie  outside  the  fifty-li  limit,  and  are 
therefore  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  old  officials. 
Where  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  has  taken 
charge  there  is  still  no  uniform  tariff  enforced,  but 
the  old  tariffs  have  been  simplified  and  various  fees 
have  been  consolidated  in  one  charge.  Favoritism 
and  corruption  have  been  checked  and  the  staff  of  each 
station  has  been  reduced  to  a  reasonable  mmiber  and 
the  salaries  increased.  The  collections  are  more  ac- 
curately accoimted  for  than  in  the  past,  and  the  revenue 
therefore  has  been  largely  augmented.  The  total 
sum  collected  by  these  stations  in  1909  was  Tls.  3,- 
144,336.63,  or  $2,043,818.16. 
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likin  stations^  which  are  sometimes  confused  with 
those  of  the  native  customs  and  somethnes  with  those 
of  the  octroi  offices  at  the  city  gates,  are  distinct 
from  both.  They  are  barriers  where  duties  are  col- 
lected, sometimes  on  one  article  of  merchandise,  some- 
times on  all,  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  another.  This  tax  is  of  recent  origin,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Taipmg  Rebellion,  1862-66.  The 
imperial  government,  being  in  need  of  funds  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  levied  a  tax  on  merchan- 
dise in  transit,  which,  as  the  word  itself  indicates, 
was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  per  mille  ad  valorem. 
The  rate  soon  advanced,  however,  and  the  tax,  fostered 
by  the  usual  methods  of  manipulating  exchange  and 
incorporating  imauthorized  fees,  grew  so  heavy  as  to 
become  a  burden  upon  trade.  When  the  Taiping 
Rdbellion  had  been  brought  to  an  end  its  collection 
had  become  so  well  established  as  to  have  the  authority 
of  '^  old  custom,^'  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
powerful  in  China.  Despite  the  complaints  of  foreign 
and  native  merchants  and  the  efforts  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  barriers  still 
remain  and  the  duties  are  stiU  collected. 

The  rate  may  be  said  to  average  about  two  and  one- 
half  POT  cent  ad  valorem,  but  tJiere  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  levy.  The  amounts  paid  are  largely  the  result 
of  bargain  between  the  merchant  and  the  collector, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  is  frequently  a  choice  of  routes 
by  which  goods  may  be  sent  from  one  district  to 
another,  the  likin  stations  not  infrequently  compete 
with  one  another  to  secure  the  patronage  of  a  merchant 
by  offering  him  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  schedule. 
They  are  f oimd  in  greater  or  lesser  munbers  in  most 
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of  the  provinces,  but  they  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Euangtimg  and  Euangsi,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire.  There  are  five  stations  on  the  water  route 
between  Shanghai  and  Soochow,  a  distance  of  but 
eighty  miles.  Morse  mentions  ^  that  along  the  Grand 
Canal  between  Hangchow  and  Chinkiang  they  are 
established  at  distances  of  about  ten  miles  one  from 
another,  every  alternate  one  collecting  duties,  the 
others  preventing  smuggling. 

In  the  British  treaty  of  Nanking  (1842),  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  merchants  should  be  allowed  to 
clear  their  goods,  whether  imports  or  exports,  of  aU 
charges  by  the  payment  of  one  sum,  which  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  tariff  value  of  tlie 
goods.  The  treaty  was  signed,  however,  without 
stating  what  per  cent  of  the  tariff  value  should  be 
paid.  Complaints  of  excessive  charges  increased  until 
1858,  when  the  Tientsin  treaties  provided  that  the 
charge  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  payment  of  which  the 
goods  should  be  exempted  from  all  further  inland 
charges  whatsoever. 

Even  this  clear  statement,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  levy  of  other  inland  charges, 
even  tho  the  goods  had  paid  the  commutation  transit 
tax  and  were  accompanied  by  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  In  the  eyes  of  Chinese  local  officials,  anxious 
to  increase  their  own  revenues,  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  referred  only  to  foreign  goods  while  owned 
by  foreign  merchants  or  still  in  their  possession.  The 
Japanese  treaty  of  1896,  therefore,  defined  the  practice 
stiU  more  carefully.  The  goods  were  to  be  exempted 
by  payment  of  the  transit  tax  from  all  internal'  taxes, 

>  Trade  and  AdminictntioD  of  the  Chinese  Empiie,  p.  107. 
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imposts,  duties,  likin  charges,  and  exactions  of  every 
nature  and  kind  whatsoever,  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  the  owner  or  possessor. 

Notwithstanding  this  provision,  attempts  are  con- 
tinually being  made  to  increase  the  taxation  of  foreign 
goods  imported  into  China  and  to  add  to  the  revenue 
from  Chinese  goods  exported  abroad.  In  some  in- 
stances the  friction  between  the  foreign  merchant 
and  the  Chinese  official  is  due  to  misimderstanding. 
The  production  and  consumption  taxes  and  the  octroi 
are  all  older  than  the  likin  and  are  levied  for  local 
purposes.  The  foreigner  is  apt  to  regard  them  all 
alike  as  likin.  The  Chinese  officer  is  equally  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  transit  certificate  clears  the 
goods  of  transit  duty  only.  Nevertheless  this  was 
the  original  intent  of  the  treaties  and  the  later  provisions 
do  not,  perhaps,  take  sufficient  accoimt  of  the  need 
of  revenue  for  local  uses. 

The  latest  commercial  treaties,  the  British  of  1902, 
and  the  American  of  1903,  contain  elaborate  provisions 
for  the  abohtion  of  ''  likin  and  all  other  transit  duties 
throughout  the  empire,"  in  return  for  which  the 
United  States  agrees  to  allow  a  surtax  in  excess  of  the 
tariff  rates  both  on  imports  and  on  exports.  This 
arrangement  is  not  in  force  imtil  accepted  by  all  the 
treaty  powers,  and  up  to  the  present  but  three  nations 
have  consented.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  likin  is 
unknown,  and  the  actual  collection  from  the  people 
it  is  still  more  impossible  to  discover.  The  likin 
offices  are  entirely  independent  of  the  tax  collecting 
agencies  and  do  not  publish  any  reports.  Parker, 
and  after  him  Morse,^  estimate  the  total  collection, 

>  Tnde  and  Adminutration  of  the  Chiiiefle  Empire,  p.  110. 
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exclusive  of  likin  on  opixim,  at  Tb.  34,382,260  cr 
$22,348,469.  The  likin  on  foreign  opium  is  ccdlected 
by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  at  the  port  d[  entiy. 
Formerly  native  opiimi  was  taxed  at  the  likin  bazrien, 
but  in  recent  years  all  taxes  on  the  drug  have  been 
consolidated  into  one  charge  of  115  Kuping  Tkek 
for  every  100  catties,  i.  e.,  S0.56  a  pound.  This  is 
collected  by  a  special  bureau,  and  with  the  gradual 
suppression  of  poppy  culture  throughout  the  enqxre 
the  receipts  from  this  soiut^  are  year  by  year  growing 
less. 

The  Provisional  National  Assembly,  in  its  budg^ 
submitted  in  Januaiy,  1911,  estimated  the  total  likin 
revenue  at  Tls.  44,176,541,  or  $28,714,752. 

IV.    The  Salt  Gabelle 

One  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  taxation  in 
China,  of  very  high  antiquity,  dating  from  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  is  the  salt  gabdle,  commonly  called  the 
government  salt  monopoly.  The  term  is  inappn^ri- 
ate,  since  the  government  does  not  engage  directly  in 
the  manufactiu^  of  salt,  and,  except  in  Szechuen,  doeB 
not  concern  itself  directly  with  its  sale.  It  mer^ 
exercises  strict  control  of  manufacture,  transport,  and 
sale.  Salt  is  manufactured  along  the  coast  from  sea 
water,  in  Shansi  and  Mongolia  from  salt  lakes,  and  in 
Szechuen  from  deep  wells. 

For  the  administration  of  the  salt  gabelle  the  empire 
is  divided  into  eleven  districts.  Each  district  has  its 
army  of  officials  and  guards.  They  prevent  illicit 
manufacture  and  smuggling;  and  they  see  that  licensed 
manufacturers  and  merchants  pay  the  proper  fees 
and  taxes,  that  they  buy  and  sell  at  authorized  prices 
and  distribute  according  to  r^ulation  within  the  per- 
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mitted  areas.  Each  district^  however,  has  its  own 
methods  of  taxation  and  administration. 

Along  the  sea-coast  the  proprietors  of  the  salt  lands 
are  taxed  on  their  acreage,  as  mentioned  above  in 
discussing  the  land  tax.  In  addition  a  vat  license 
is  imposed.  The  salt  is  evaporated,  by  private  enter- 
prise but  imder  official  supervision,  in  vats  in  the  sun 
or  in  pans  over  the  fire,  and  is  transported  under 
guard  to  the  government  depots,  where  it  pays  storage 
until  it  is  sold  to  licensed  merchants  at  a  price  fixed 
by  the  government.  The  sales  are  taxed  at  a  varying 
rate  but  generally  about  Tls.  4  to  Tls.  6,  i.  e.,  $2.60 
to  $3.90  per  yin.  A  yin  varies  from  225  to  600  catties 
according  to  locality,  i.  e.,  from  169  to  450  pounds. 

The  licensed  merchant  has  paid  a  considerable  smn 
for  his  license.  In  1887,  E.  H.  Parker,*  writing  upon 
this  subject,  reported  the  cost  for  the  southern  Huai 
region  as  having  been  formerly  Tls.  4000  each,  i.  e. 
$2600,  but  as  reduced  to  Tls.  3600  or  $2,340.  But 
certainly  the  licenses  are  worth  a  much  larger  sum 
today,  for  the  niunber  allotted  to  each  province  is 
limited,  so  that  a  few  men  control  the  salt  supply  of 
the  whole  province.  Morse  estimates  that  new  issues 
now  would  command  Tls.  10,000  to  Tls.  12,000  each, 
or  from  $6500  to  $7800.* 

These  merchants  must  take  their  turn  in  buying 
salt  and  these  turns  come  only  about  once  in  two 
years.  The  license  permits  the  purchase  of  a  definite 
amoimt  of  salt.  In  the  Hupdi  district,  according 
to  Morse,  this  amoimt  is  fixed  at  3,750  piculs. 

The  merchant  transports  the  salt  under  official 
supervision  to  the  provincial  station  at  which  he  is 
allowed  to  sell,  and  there  storage  is  paid  again  imtil 

1  Journal  of  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Aaatio  Society,  "  Salt  Revenue  of  China." 
*  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chineee  Empire,  p.  102. 
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it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer  at  a  price 
which  is  fixed  by  the  government.  The  retail  dealer 
also  must  have  a  license,  and  he  sells  to  the  consumer 
at  a  rate  which  is  again  determined  by  the  government. 
These  prices  have  been  increased  in  recent  years  to 
cover  the  increase  in  taxation.  At  present  in  Peking 
a  catty  (one  and  one-third  pounds)  of  salt  sells  at 
retail  for  about  $0.03,  that  is  about  $2.25  for  100 
poimds.  The  original  cost  of  this  100  poimds  is  esti- 
mated as  not  more  than  $0.15.  The  remaining  $2.10 
represents  the  cost  of  transportation,  taxation,  and  the 
profit  of  the  merchant.  The  total  taxation  may  be 
set  down  as  about  $1.75  per  100  poimds. 

Von  Rosthom,  in  the  Journal  of  the  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1892-93,^  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  salt  administration  of  Szechuen, 
the  westernmost  province  of  China.  Salt  there  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  brine  that  is  pumped  up 
from  deep  wells.  Other  wells  supply  a  natural  gas 
which  is  used  for  heating  the  pans.  It  appears  that 
various  methods  of  taxation  have  been  tried  in  Szechuen. 
The  latest,  which  seems  to  give  more  satisfaction 
than  those  of  earlier  times,  leaves  production  and 
ultimate  sale  to  private  enterprise.  The  government 
levies  a  tax  on  the  wells.  It  also  purchases  the  salt 
from  the  producer  and  transports  it  to  depots  for 
distribution,  where  it  sells  to  the  trade  at  a  profit. 
In  1882  there  were  8,830  salt  wells  in  the  province 
and  10  natmul  gas  wells.  2,371,088  piculs  of  licensed 
salt  were  produced,  besides  a  certain  amount  known 
as  the  surplus  salt,  which  was  distributed  imder  special 
regulations.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
licensed  salt  was  Tls.  2,000,000  per  anniun.  Inasmuch 
as  15  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  was  allowed  for 

>  "  The  Salt  Administration  of  Saeohuen." 
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waste,  the  salt  that  paid  the  tax  amounted  to  but 
little  more  than  two  million  piculs,  so  that  we  may  say 
the  tax  in  romid  numbers  amoimted  to  Tls.  1.00  a 
picul,  that  is  $0.49  per  100  poimds.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  the  salt  is  taxed  again  in  crossing  the 
borders  into  adjoining  provinces.  On  passing  down 
the  Yangtze  into  Hupeh  Province,  for  instance,  it 
pajrs  altogether  18  cash  a  catty,  or  an  additional 
S0.49  per  100  poimds. 

The  surplus  salt  is  sold  in  small  quantities,  not 
more  than  80  catties  to  any  one  person,  imder  strict 
regulations.  It  is  again  subject  to  a  variety  of  taxation, 
such  as  the  license  fee  of  about  $10  or  $12  for  every 
133^  poimds,  the  duty,  likin,  examination,  and  other 
fees. 

The  actual  amounts  coUected,  whether  along  the 
coast  or  inland,  are  unknown.  There  are  many 
different  scales  used  and  much  manipulation  of  ex- 
change, and  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  of  produ- 
tion.  In  1800  the  output  was  reported  as  about 
twenty  million  piculs.  It  is  today  certainly  not 
less  than  twenty-five  millions,  i.  c,  3,300,000,000 
pounds,  which  if  uniformly  taxed  at  $1.75  per  100 
pounds  would  jdeld  a  revenue  of  $57,750,000  per 
annum.  Mr.  Morse  estimates  the  total  collection 
from  the  people  at  Tls.  81,000,000,  i.  e.,  $52,650,000, 
of  which  Tls.  64,000,000,  or  $41,600,000,  is  taxation. 
The  fixed  annual  remittance  to  Peking  is  put  down 
as  no  more  than  Tls.  13,000,000.  The  Provisional 
National  Assembly  in  its  budget  for  1911  reckoned 
salt  and  tea  taxes  together  as  Tls.  47,621,920,  t.  e., 
$30,954,248. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  this  source 
is  of  interest  to  foreign  governments,  since  it  is  one 
of  the  items  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  so-called 
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"  Boxer "  indemnity.  Since  the  revolution  now  in 
progress  has  aheady  caused  China  to  default  on  pay- 
ments due  on  the  indemnity,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  creditor  nations  may  have  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  salt  gabelle. 

V.    The  Grain  Tribute 

Another  imusual  form  of  taxation  remains  to  be 
noticed,  the  tribute  or  contribution  in  kind,  a  survival 
from  primitive  times.  The  contributions  consist  of 
silks,  porcelain,  tea,  wood,  copper,  and  many  oth^r 
articles  rare  and  precious.  But  the  most  important 
is  the  contribution  of  grain.  This  is  levied  on  eight 
of  the  provinces.  Four  of  these  for  half  a  century 
or  more  have  been  allowed  to  commute  the  tax  for  a 
money  payment. 

The  grain  tribute  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  but  includes 
also  wheat,  barley,  and  beans.  It  is  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  the  banner-men,  who  are  located  as  garri- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  So  long  as  they 
are  carried  on  the  rolls  as  in  active  service  they  receive 
pensions  in  money  and  in  grain.  The  Ta  CKing 
Hui  Tien  gives  the  amounts  of  these  pensions,  which 
are  graded  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual. 
An  imperial  prince  of  the  first  order  receives  Tls. 
10,000,  or  $6500  per  annum,  and  20,400  bushels  of 
rice.  Common  soldiers  of  the  lowest  rank  receive 
Tls.  2  to  Tls.  4,  or  $1.30  to  $2.00  per  month,  together 
with  a  correspondingly  small  allowance  of  rice.* 

The  grain  tribute  is  levied  on  the  provinces  rather 
than  on  individuals.  Apparently  the  local  authorities 
distribute  the  burden  among  the  individual  land- 
owners.   The  clue  to  the  rates  per  mou  is  foimd  in 

>  It  ifl  eetimAted  that  the  penaons  of  the  Peking  garrison,  induding  the  prinees, 
amount  to  Tie.  7.000,000  per  annum,  «.  e.,  $4,550,000. 
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edicts  contained  in  the  ''  Complete  Book  of  the  Grain 
Tribute,"  which  fix  the  levy  upon  certain  foreshore 
lands  reclaimed  from  the  rivers.  In  one  instance 
in  Anhui  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  .24  tou  per  moUy  i.  e., 
one-fifth  of  a  peck  per  acre.  In  a  case  quoted  by  Morse 
the  original  levy  was  .0069  picul  per  maUy  in  another 
.00596  picul  per  mou.  But  in  the  first  case  the  grain 
was  priced  at  6000  cash  a  picul  and  in  the  second 
at  7000.  And  in  both  the  levy  was  increased  by 
various  additions,  imtil  the  tax  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  original  assessment  in  one  case  and  in  the  other 
one  and  a  half  times  as  great;  while  if  we  commute 
the  tax  at  the  market  rate  of  the  grain,  the  sum  de- 
manded was  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  the  original 
levy.  In  keeping  with  this  treatment  of  the  individ- 
uals the  assessments  upon  the  provinces  have  been 
gradually  increased  by  various  supplementary  charges, 
such  as  commutation  payments  in  lieu  of  matting  to 
enclose  the  grain,  poles,  and  other  wood  for  the  bins 
and  the  granaries,  cost  of  transportation,  and  repairs 
to  the  transport  boats. 

The  original  assessment  was  3,300,000  piculs,  which 
a  himdred  years  ago  had  already  grown  to  be  about 
5,300,000  piculs.  If  we  take  it  to  be  now  not  less  than 
6,000,000  piculs  and  convert  it  at  6000  cash  a  picul 
(as  in  one  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Morse)  and  reduce 
the  cash  to  taels  at  a  fair  rate,  we  shall  find  the  value 
of  the  grain  tribute  to  be  not  less  than  Tls.  21,000,000 
or  $13,650,000  per  annum.  Morse  himself  estimates 
it  at  more  than  Tls.  25,000,000,  i.  e.,  $16,250,000. 

VI.    Miscellaneous  Taxes 

One  cmious  source  of  revenue  mentioned  in  the 
budget  of  1911  is  the  sale  of  rank;  not  patents  of 
nobility,  but  the  right  to  wear  an  official  button. 
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By  this  method  it  was  estimated  that  Tls.  5,652^33, 
or  $3,661,016,  would  be  raised  in  the  year  mentioned. 

The  tax  on  tea  varies  from  province  to  province, 
but  we  may  take  that  of  Hupeh  as  fairly  representative. 
A  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Hankow 
in  1888  stated  that  the  various  taxes  known  thoe 
amounted  altogether  to  about  Haikuang  Tls.  4.27 
per  pieul,  including  the  export  duty.  The  tot^ 
export  of  tea  of  all  kinds  in  1910  was  1,560,800  piculs. 
If  we  assume  the  average  taxation  to  amount  to  Hai- 
kuang Tls.  4.00  per  picul,  the  revenue  from  this  source 
would  amount  to  Tls.  6,243,200,  or  $4,120,512.^ 

Other  sources  of  imperial  revenue  are  the  reed  tax, 
which  is  levied  upon  the  tall  reeds  grown  on  govern- 
ment lands  and  used  for  basket  work  and  fuel,  the 
fisheries  tax,  and  mining  royalties. 

For  local  purposes  taxes  are  levied  sometimes  upon 
the  houses  of  a  city  according  to  size.  Pawn  shops 
and  wine  shops  are  licensed.  The  sale  of  opium  and 
the  permit  to  smoke  it  are  also  licensed.  Transfers 
of  real  estate  must  pay  a  fee  for  registration  amounting 
generally  to  8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  as  recorded 
in  the  deed.  Recently  the  last  mentioned  fees  have 
been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  new  school  system. 

In  some  cities  there  is  a  vehicular  tax,  ost^isibly 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  new  streets  which  have  been 
constructed.  I  have  referred  already  to  the  octroi, 
and  the  production  and  consumption  taxes  levied 
for  municipal  piuposes.  These  undoubtedly  produce 
considerable  revenue,  but  the  amount  is  imknown. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  funds  occasioned 
by  the  reforms  of  the  past  ten  years,  new  sources  of 
revenue  are  being  continually  sought.    Several  times 

>  This  does  not  of  ooune  indude  the  revenue  from  tea  ooneumed  in  CkuotL,  tbe  tai 
on  which  will  evence  probaUy  Tls.  1.50  e  i^eul. 
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recently  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  mtroduce  a 
stamp  tax,  and  the  stamps  indeed  have  been  printed. 
Commercial  documents  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  light  impost.  But  the  opposition  encoim- 
tered  has  up  to  the  present  prevented  the  enforcement 
of  the  decree. 

Accepting  the  estimate  of  the  Provisional  Assembly 
and  adding  thereto  the  tea  tax  and  revenues  from 
sale  of  rank,  which  are  not  included  in  the  Assembly's 
estimate,  the  miscellaneous  taxes  may  be  set  down  as 
Tls.  38,059,375,  or  $24,738,594. 

This  inquiry  into  the  fiscal  system  of  China  enables 
one  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  the  imperial 
revenue  as  follows:  — 

Land  and  Grain  Tax     ...Tb.  48,000,000  »  $31,200,000 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs ''  36,000,000  -  $23,400,000 
Native  Customs  adminis- 
tered   by    I.    M. 

Customs ''  3,100,000  »  $2,046,000 

Native  Customs  adminis- 
tered by  Chinese  ....''  3,000,000  -  $1,950,000 

Likin      "  43,000,000  -  $27,960,000 

Salt  Gabelle    "  67,000,000  -  $37,060,000 

Grain  Tribute  ''  21,000,000  -  $13,660,000 

Miscellaneous  Taxes ''  38,000,000  -  $24,700,000 

Total Tla    249,100,000  -     $161,946,000 

There  should  be  added  the  income  from  imperial 
property,  which  is  set  down  in  the  budget  as  about 
Tls.  47,000,000,  i.e.  $30,550,000,  and  the  proceeds 
of  loans,  Tls.  3,560,000,  or  $2,314,000,  thus  makmg 
a  grand  total  of  Tls.  283,210,000,  equivalent  to  $184,- 
086,500.  The  Provisional  National  Assembly  estimates 
the  total  at  Tls.  301,910,296,  and  Morse  sets  it  down 
as  Tls.  284,154,000. 

The  provincial  revenues  were  estimated  in  1911  by 
the  Mmistry  of  Finance  at  Tls.  322,000,000. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  proper  to  close  this  survey 
without  some  reference  to  China's  ability  to  meet 
its  foreign  obligations.  The  various  foreign  loans 
and  the  "  Boxer "  indemnity  together  total  nearly 
£142,000,000,  the  charge  on  which  for  1912  will  amount 
to  about  £9,000,000.  If  we  r^ard  the  revenue  of 
China  as  amounting  to  £40,000,000,  which  is  about 
the  estimate  of  the  Provincial  National  Assembly, 
there  will  be  left  but  £31,000,000,  for  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  a  sum  which  would  seem  totally 
inadequate  for  such  a  vast  empire. 

The  Board  of  Finance  estimated  the  available  revenue 
at  £39,513,975,  and  the  necessary  expenditure  at 
£45,061,206,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  £5,547,231. 
The  Provisional  Assembly  thereupon  increased  the 
estimate  of  revenue  to  Tls.  301,910,296,  that  is  about 
£40,000,000,  and  cut  down  the  proposed  expenditure 
by  Tls.  77,907,292,  making  them  Tls.  298,448,366, 
thus  securing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Treasury  of 
Tls.  3,461,931,  the  equivalent  of  £460,645. 

These  figures  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  paper,  that  one  of  China's 
greatest  needs  at  present  is  a  revision  of  her  fiscal 
system.  China  is  naturally  a  wealthy  empire.  Its 
resources  are  vast  and  largely  undevdoped  and  its 
people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  with  ease  meet  every  financial 
obligation.  But  the  vast  changes  contemplated  in 
the  program  of  reform  necessarily  call  for  a  great 
increase  in  expenditure,  and  this  can  only  be  met  by 
a  corresponding  readjustment  of  the  finances. 


E.  T.  Williams. 


Ambrican  Lbqation, 
Pbuno,  China. 
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MOORE'S  LAWS  OF  WAGES  ^ 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  I  undertake  a  notice 
of  Professor  Moore's  book.  The  mathematical  tool  is  not 
at  my  command,  and  I  can  only  accept  with  gratitude  the 
results  of  its  use  by  Professor  Moore.  Of  his  mastery  of 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt;  nor  can  there  be  doubt  of  the 
high  scholarly  quality  shown  throughout  this  volume. 
Professor  Moore  brings  to  his  task  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  literature  of  economics 
and  statistics,  a  full  appreciation  of  its  large  problems, 
a  judicial  spirit,  and  a  dignified  style.  He  is  one  of  the 
select  few  who  are  able  to  apply  the  methods  of  physical 
science  to  social  phenomena,  and  has  high  hopes  for  the 
progress  of  economics  under  these  methods.  His  book  is 
intended  to  give  examples  of  the  results  which  may  thus 
be  reached.  Regarding  these  results,  as  they  impress  a 
non-mathematical  economist,  I  venture  to  say  something. 

The  several  chapters  take  up  certain  laws  of  wages,  and 
their  statistical  confirmation.  The  topics  may  be  divided 
into  several  groups:  the  relation  of  wages  to  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  the  standard  of  living;  the  relation  of  wages 
to  strikes  and  to  large-scale  production;  and,  most  interest- 
ing of  all  in  its  bearing  on  economic  principles,  the  relation 
of  wages  to  the  specific  productivity  of  labor.  This  is  not 
the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged  in  the  book, 
but  is  that  in  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them 
here.  Needless  to  say,  in  all  of  them  Professor  Moore 
recognizes  the  existence  of  two  distinct  problems.    On  the 

>  Laws  of  Waces;  ma  Eaaay  in  Statistical  Eoonomica.  By  Heniy  Ludwell  Moore, 
Profeasor  of  Political  Eoooomy  in  Columbia  Univeraity.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.    Pp.  190. 
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one  hand,  there  is  the  question  what  sort  of  correlation  in 
fact  exists:  how  wages  are  found  to  vary  with  the  cost 
of  subsistence,  or  to  be  raised  when  there  are  strikes,  or  to 
be  higher  or  lower  as  production  is  on  a  larger  or  smallo' 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  the  explanation  of  the  correlation:  whetho* 
the  connection  is  one  of  cause  and  efiFect,  or  (say)  of  the  action 
of  a  third  cause  on  both  the  compared  phenomena.  On 
the  first  set  of  problems,  the  existence  and  extent  of  corrda- 
tion,  I  can  do  no  more,  to  repeat,  than  accept  gratefully 
Professor  Moore's  skilful  and  lucid  exposition.  On  the 
second  set,  I  confess  to  some  doubts  and  difficulties. 

On  the  group  of  problems  first  considered  in  the  book,  — 
the  relation  of  wages  to  the  price  of  necessaries  and  to  the 
standard  of  living,  —  Professor  Moore  uses  the  French 
Report  of  1893-97  on  wages.  Comparing  the  different 
departments  of  France,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  such  correla- 
tion between  wages  and  the  cost  of  subsistence  as  to  indicate 
a  close  relation,  still  less  a  causal  relation.  But  he  does 
find  a  close  correlation,  tho  ''  not  so  high  as  to  justify  the 
inference  of  a  cause  and  effect  relation  "  (page  176),  between 
wages  and  the  standard  of  living.  The  standard  of  living 
is  measured  by  the  ordinary  prix  de  pension,  or  price  of 
board  and  lodging,  in  the  different  departments.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  explains  (in  a  footnote,  p.  38)  that  the  prix 
de  pension  absorbs  76  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  unskilled 
laborers,  and  "  therefore  represents  with  a  high  d^^ree  of 
accuracy  the  effort  of  the  unskiUed  laborer  to  maintrain  a 
standard  that  varies  from  department  to  department." 
I  gather  that  he  believes  mere  habituation,  and  insistence 
on  better  board  and  lodging,  operate  to  bring  about  higher 
wages.  It  may  be  so;  but  possibly  the  connection  runs 
the  other  way,  —  higher  wages,  due  to  other  causes,  may 
lead  the  laborer  to  spend  more  liberally  on  his  pension. 
Local  variations  in  wages  are  doubtless  greater  than  econo- 
mists have  usually  assiuned,  and  Uttle  has  been  said  about 
their  causes.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  howevw,  that 
Professor  Moore's  method  of  inquiry  throws  no  light  on  a 
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more  fundamental  relation  between  wages  and  the  standard 
of  living,  —  that  which  is  connected  with  the  movement 
of  population.  We  might  expect,  for  example,  that  the 
birthrate  would  decline  if  wages  were  below  a  given  standard 
of  living,  and  rise  if  they  were  above  it.  Perhaps,  in  a 
strict  sense,  this  is  the  only  causal  connection  between 
wages  and  the  standard  of  living  which  could  be  considered 
permanent. 

A  second  set  of  inquiries  in  the  book  relates  to  the  influence 
on  wages  of  labor  organizations  and  strikes,  and  of  large- 
scale  production.  On  the  former  Professor  Moore  uses  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor's  Report  on  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  (1906).  He  finds  that  strikes  ordered  by 
labor  organizations  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  strikes  not  so  ordered;  that  strength  of  organization 
goes  with  probability  of  success;  and  that  the  greater  the 
duration  of  a  strike,  the  less  its  probability  of  success.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  would  be  the  last  person  to  say  that  these 
were  novel  conclusions;  we  are  none  the  less  indebted  for 
their  exact  and  guarded  formulation.  On  the  other  point, 
the  relation  of  wages  to  large-scale  production,  the  results 
are  distinctly  novel.  On  the  basis  of  Italian  statistics 
it  is  concluded  that  the  larger  establishments  pay  the  higher 
wages,  select  the  younger  and  more  efficient  laborers,  give 
more  employment  and  more  continuous  employment;  and 
cm  the  basis  of  French  statistics,  that  their  working  day 
is  shorter.  These  interesting  generalizations  unfortunately 
seem  to  rest  on  narrow  data.  Most  of  them  are  derived 
Arom  an  Italian  investigation  of  1905  on  the  employment 
of  women  in  the  textile  industries  of  that  country  (excluding 
silk).  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  results  would  be 
found  in  countries  like  England,  Germany,  the  United  States. 
One  would  much  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  correla- 
tions appeared  in  the  more  advanced  countries. 

We  come  finally  to  those  parts  of  the  book  which  have 
most  interest  for  economic  theory,  —  on  the  relation  of 
wages  to  the  productivity  of  labor.  Professor  Moore  finds 
that  the  specific  productivity  theory  is  verified  by  his  re- 
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suits.  But  the  significance  of  these  results  depends  very 
much  on  the  sense  in  which  one  takes  the  theory.  I  confess 
that  I  had  understood  it  in  a  different  sense  from  that  <rf 
Professor  Moore;  or  rather,  the  difficult  and  disputaUe 
points  seem  to  me  different. 

Elvery  economist  is  familiar  with  the  distinction  between 
the  causes  that  act  on  general  wages  and  those  that  act  on 
the  wages  of  particular  individuals  or  particular  groups. 
As  regards  the  former,  we  are  still  floundering;  as  regards 
the  latter,  we  are  on  comparatively  firm  ground.  As  regards 
general  wages,  we  have  discarded  the  wages-fund  doctrine 
and  the  residual-claimant  doctrine,  and  we  are  now  threshing 
out  the  specific-product  doctrine.  But  on  particular  wages 
there  never  has  been  occasion  to  revise  older  theories  to  the 
same  extent,  and  there  is  now  an  approach  at  least  to  a 
consensus  of  opinion.  Adam  Smith's  teachings  on  the  dif- 
ferences of  wages  are  still  useful  as  a  starting  point;  Caimes's 
doctrine  of  non-competing  groups  made  clear  the  problem 
and  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  its  solution;  the 
marginal  principle  supplies  the  key.  Relative  wages  dep^id 
on  the  marginal  efficiency  of  each  several  kind  of  labor; 
a  conclusion  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  corollary  to  the 
proposition  that  the  exchange  value  of  commodities  and 
services  depends  on  their  marginal  utility.  One  may  use 
the  phrases  ''  marginal  efficiency  "  or  "  mai^ginal  serviceable- 
ness  "  or  "  marginal  productivity  "  or  "  specific  productiv- 
ity"; they  mean  essentially  the  same  thing.  A  more 
efficient  worker  gets  more  than  a  less  efficient.  On  all 
this  we  are  agreed,  and  on  the  main  lines  of  explanation. 

But  the  statements  that  there  is  a  separable  product 
of  labor,  distinct  from  the  product  of  capital,  and  that  the 
general  rate  of  wages  depends  on  this  specific  product  (A 
labor,  seem  to  involve  different  reasoning;  and  it  is  reasoning 
on  which  we  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  of  us  believe 
that  these  propositions  (taking  them  together)  lead  to 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  opinion  <rf 
Professor  Bohm-Bawerk;  such  seems  to  be  that  of  Professor 
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Marshall.^  These  two  things,  at  all  events  —  particular 
wages  and  general  wages  —  do  not  seem  to  be  kept  distinct 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  Professor  Moore's  pages.  Most 
of  his  calculations  and  correlations  on  specific  productivity 
relate  to  relative  wages,  and  have  no  significance  as  r^ards 
gaieral  wages.  In  Chapter  IV,  he  considers  the  distribution 
of  ability  and  its  effects  on  relative  wages;  and,  in  Chapter 
VI,  the  variation  of  wages  with  age  and  with  the  efficiency 
that  depends  on  age.  These  are  interesting  and  valuable 
discussions.  But  they  have  no  probative  force  as  regards 
ihe  difficult  and  disputed  problem,  —  how  disentangle  the 
product  of  labor  in  general  from  that  of  capital  in  general. 

The  only  passages  that  bear  on  this  disputed  problem 
are  in  Chapter  III ;  and  even  here  they  seem  to  me  of  doubt- 
ful pertinence.  The  data  are  the  wages  of  coal  miners  in 
different  r^ons  of  France.  They  are  considered  in  three 
parts.  In  the  first  part,  it  is  shown  that,  ''  in  an  industry 
in  which  labor  plays  the  chief  r61e,''  wages  (in  money)  vary 
with  the  total  product  (in  money).  This  may  signify  a 
mere  monetary  change;  it  is  consistent  with  ahnost  any 
theory  of  wages  except  the  "  iron  law."  In  the  second  and 
third  parts,  it  is  maintained  that  the  share  of  the  product 
which  goes  to  laborers  becomes  larger  as  there  is  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  capital  (assumed  to  be  indicated  by 
amount  of  machine-power);  and  that,  in  different  parts  of 
France,  the  share  of  the  laborers  increases  most  rapidly  where 
the  rdative  amount  of  capital  increases  most  rapidly.  Both 
of  these  results,  as  is  emphasized  by  the  italics  which  I  have 
used,  relate  to  the  share  or  proportion  of  product  going  to 
the  laborers,  not  to  wages  per  man.  At  the  very  outset 
(Inlaxxluction,  p.  7)  Professor  Moore  states  the  theory  as 
one  relating  to  ''  the  share  of  the  product  that  goes  to  the 
whole  class  of  laborers  in  the  form  of  general  wages  ";  and 

>  See  B«hm-Baweik'e  artide  in  this  Journal  for  Feb.  IWT,  vol.  zzi,  p.  247.  Mu^ 
■hall  remailEB  that  **  Uhwtratkns  of  this  kind  (the  diminution  of  oatmit  from  miooee- 
•ive  ineremants  of  eapital]  cannot  be  made  into  a  theory  of  intereet,  any  mora  than 
into  a  theory  of  waces,  without  reasoning  in  a  oirde.*'  Principles  of  Economics,  0th 
editkm,  p.  619.  I  have  stated  my  own  opinion  in  an  article  in  tids  Journal  for  May, 
1008,  voL  xzii,  p.  838. 
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to  this  f onn  of  the  doctrine  his  illustrations  and  correlaticms 
are  confined. 

I  had  always  supposed,  however,  that  the  specific  pro- 
ductivity theory  of  distribution  was  concerned  not  with 
the  proportions  between  total  wages  and  total  interest,  but 
with  the  rates  of  wages  and  interest.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
neceiraary  impUcation  of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  addition  of  successive  units  of 
capital  causes  the  specific  product  of  capital  to  fall,  the 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  one  relating  to  the  imit  of 
capital  and  to  the  return  per  imit.  The  absolute  amount 
going  to  capital  may  none  the  less  rise,  and  the  propcntion 
of  the  total  product  going  to  capital  may  also  rise.  Not- 
withstanding a  lowered  rate  of  interest  (assuming  this  to 
follow  from  a  lowered  return  per  unit),  a  large  principal  may 
secure  a  higher  absolute  amount  of  interest;  and  it  may  also 
secure  a  larger  share  of  the  product  of  industry.  Similarly, 
when  it  is  argued  that  an  increase  m  the  nimiber  of  laborers 
(capital  remaining  the  same)  causes  the  specific  product  of 
labor  to  be  less,  it  seems  to  be  meant  that  wages  per  man 
become  less;  and,  conversely,  that  wages  per  man  become 
greater  if  there  is  diminution  in  the  nimiber  of  laborers  as 
compared  with  capital. 

I  might  hesitate  to  interpret  the  specific-product  doctnne 
in  this  way  were  it  not  that  the  same  interpretation  appears 
in  Professor  Moore's  own  pages.  He  writes  that  Professor 
Clark  has  shown  that  ''  a  reduction  in  the  average  amount 
of  capital  with  which  a  laborer  works ''  brings  about  "  a 
fall  in  the  general  rate  of  wages"  (p.  57;  the  italics  are 
mine).  And  again,  in  the  same  paragraph,  the  "general 
rate  of  wages  "  is  referred  to,  in  an  exposition  of  Professor 
Clark's  views.  Yet  the  next  paragraph  b^ins,  "  Oiur  pres- 
ent query  has  this  form:  does  fluctuation  in  the  laborer's 
relative  share  of  product  vary  directly  with  the  fluctuati<Hi 
in  the  relative  amount  of  machine  power  with  which  he 
works  ? ''  The  italics  are  again  mine;  they  point  to  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Professor  Moore's  figures  relate 
to  a  problem  different  from  that  of  the  specific-product 
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doctrine.  They  are  not  inconsistent  with  that  doctrine; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  confirm  it. 

Quite  apart  from  their  theoretical  bearing?.  Professor 
Moore's  results  on  relative  shares  seem  to  me  too  good  to 
be  true.  He  notes  that  they  rest  on  a  '*  narrow  statistical 
basis  "  (p.  66);  and  they  are  hardly  in  accord  with  familiar 
facts.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  capital  increases  in  modem 
countries  faster  than  the  nimiber  of  laborers;  that  capital 
per  man  becomes  greater;  that  the  rate  of  interest  shows 
on  the  whole  a  sU^t  tendency  to  decline;  that  wages  per 
head  show  a  tendency  to  rise.  But  all  the  indications  are 
that  the  proportion  of  the  total  income  which  goes  to  capital 
is  becoming  greater,  not  less.  If  Professor  Moore's  figures 
were  representative,  they  would  show  that  the  proportion 
is  becoming  less,  not  greater.  Much  more  evidence  than 
he  brings  is  needed  to  prove  that  there  is  a  tendency  so 
inconsistent  with  what  we  observe  on  all  sides. 

The  most  significant  part  of  all  this  reasoning  is  in  its  social 
bearings.  Professor  Moore  concludes  that ''  if  a  coUectivist 
state  is  to  have  any  d^pree  of  stability,  the  principles  fol- 
lowed in  the  appcHiionment  of  labor  and  capital  in  production 
afid  in  the  disinbiUian  of  the  product  of  industry  must  be  the 
same  in  the  coUectivist  state  as  in  the  present  industrial 
state  "  (page  191;  the  italics  are  mine).  Possibly  this  can 
be  proved  as  r^ards  the  distribution  of  income  among 
workers  of  varying  abilities.  It  raises  questions,  to  be 
sure,  about  the  necessity  of  giving  high  reward  in  order  to 
induce  the  fullest  exertion  of  ability,  on  which  the  socialist 
has  some  strong  grounds  for  differing  with  Professor  Moore. 
But  in  any  case  the  reasoning  bears  only  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  workers,  not  on  those  of  all  the  ''  factors  of  pro- 
duction." In  Professor  Clark's  own  writings,  there  is  not 
infrequently  a  smooth  transition  from  the  workers  who 
contribute  to  the  "factors"  which  contribute,  —  from 
human  beings  to  capital  and  land;  and  there  is  a  doctrine, 
more  or  less  explicitly  put  forth,  that  the  grounds  which 
are  supposed  to  make  it  just  that  a  worker  should  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  his  product  make  it  just  that  the  owner 
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oi  a  factor  of  imxluciion  should  also  be  paid  in  proportkm 
to  ito  ''  product."  The  same  statement,  or  at  least  impfi- 
cation,  appears  in  PrdPessOT  Moore's  closing  pages.  His 
discussion  is  brief,  and  I  am  not  sure  in-ecisely  how  far  and 
in  what  form  he  would  deduce  this  social  consequence.  It 
seems  to  me  an  unwarranted  one,  even  granting  the  specific- 
imxluctiyity  premise.^  If  we  are  to  prove  the  '*  sdidazity 
of  industry  "  and  the  inevitableness  of  such  distributioii  of 
wealth  as  appears  in  our  modem  societies,  we  must  use 
reasoning  more  effective  than  this.  Possibly  the  specific- 
product  theory,  stated  with  care,  serves  to  ei^lain  distri- 
bution und^  the  system  of  private  property;  the  diffei^enoes 
between  those  who  accept  the  theory  and  those  who  do  not 
may  be  at  bottom  only  on  matters  of  phraseology.  But  at 
the  very  best  it  can  serve  only  as  an  analysis  of  ihe  Ayigting 
situation,  not  as  a  defense.  My  most  smous  quarrd  with 
it  is  in  that  sort  of  justification  of  things  as  they  are  wfaidi 
Professor  Moore's  closing  paragraphs  seem  to  endorse. 

F.  W.  Tausbiq. 

HaRVABD  UNITBBSrrT. 

>  Am  wm  long  aco  pointed  out  by  ProfeMor  Curer,  wbea  rariewinc  Pwrfawor 
GUtfk*a  Dktribution  of  Wealth,  in  this  Journal.  toL  xv,  p.  579. 
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NORDAU'S  INTERPRETATION  OF  fflSTORY* 

Since  the  publication  of  his  famous  work  on  Degeneration' 
Max  Nordau  has  been  recognized  as  the  most  merciless  of 
our  modem  critics.  His  reputation  as  a  disillusionizer  will 
be  greatly  enhanced,  in  the  minds  of  the  discriminating, 
by  the  work  before  us.  Yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  a  great  many  will  be  unable  to  see  what  the  author  is 
driving  at.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Psychological  Premises 
of  History,  he  describes  the  mind  of  the  average  cultivated 
man  as  follows:  "A  stream  of  words  and  combinations 
pour  in  upon  him  from  language,  intercourse,  school,  news- 
papers, and  books,  and  some  of  them  remain  in  his  memory 
as  formulae.  If  he  is  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  such 
formulae,  and  can  produce  one  on  any  occasion  that  requires 
it,  he  passes  in  his  own  estimation,  and  that  of  his  fellows, 
as  a  cultivated  man.  But  his  repetition  of  formulae  is 
mere  psittacism,  and  his  word  knowledge  has  nothing  to  do 
with  real  knowledge.'"  Such  a  man  will  not  find  many 
of  his  favorite  formulae  repeated  in  the  work  before  us. 
In  the  physical  and  experimental  sciences,  where  the  student 
comes  into  contact  with  objective  reality,  this  kind  of  word 
knowledge  is  speedily  dissipated.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
moral  and  social  sciences,  and  particularly  in  the  writing 
of  history  and  its  interpretation,  and  most  markedly  of  all 
in  the  study  of  law,  there  is  no  natural  touchstone  by  which 
real  knowledge  can  be  separated  from  word  knowledge. 
The  result  is  that  they  who  continue  glibly  repeating  formulae 
can  still  pass  as  scholars.  Such  schdars  will  not  be  able 
to  understand  a  man  who  looks  through  the  formulae,  and 
describes  succinctly  and  with  particularity  the  realities 
which  lie  behind. 

>  The  Interpietation  of  History,  by  Biaz  Nordau;  tranaUted  from  the  Qerman  by 
M.  A.  HamfltoiL    N.  Y.,  Moffat.  Yard  A  Co..  1911.    Pp.  419.    12.00. 

•  Defeneration,  by  Mas  Nordeao.    N.Y.,  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1805. 

•  P.  26ft. 
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The  author  describes  history  in  the  narrow  and  con- 
ventional sense  as  that  class  of  past  events  in  which  we 
choose  or  happen  to  be  interested  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  we  describe  in  terms  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  m  our  own  social  surroundings.  What  is  called 
historical  science,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  mere  technique 
of  historical  method.  It  consists  of  a  system  (tf  rules  and 
methods  for  finding,  sifting,  and  weighing  the  fragmentary 
evidences  upon  which  the  history  of  a  given  period  is  to  be 
constructed.  It  occupies  the  same  relation  to  history  as 
microscopy  to  biology  or  telescopy  to  astronomy.  His- 
torical science,  thus  described,  is  not  history,  tho  it  is  a 
means  by  which  we  may  discover  the  real  subject  matta: 
of  history.  This  subject  matter  is  that  interminable  series 
of  adjustments  by  which  the  human  species,  or  some  brandi 
of  it,  has  fitted  itself  into  its  environment.  To  quote  Nordau 
himself:  ''  History  in  the  widest  sense  is  the  sum  of  tiie 
episodes  of  the  human  struggle  for  existence."  ^  Ckmceming 
the  old  pussle,  —  does  man  make  history  or  does  nature 
make  history  through  man,  —  the  author  has  little  to  say 
beyond  a  mild  ridicule  of  those  modem  historians  who 
affect  to  despise  the  honest  old  chroniclers  ''  who  faithfully 
devote  the  same  space  to  recording  dearths,  earthquakes, 
and  floods,  hailstorms,  unusual  cold  in  winter  or  heat  in 
summer,  and  the  appearance  of  comets,  that  they  gave  to 
wars,  coronations  and  the  death  of  princes,  thus  figrignmg 
the  same  importance  to  events  resulting  from  the  operation 
ot  the  human  will  and  those  originating  in  the  blind  chance 
over  which  man  has  no  control.  .  .  .  The  modesty  of  the 
honest  old  chroniclers  is  more  consonant  with  the  true 
function  of  the  historian  than  the  lofty  confidence  of  those 
modem  adepts  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  decision  as 
to  what  is  and  what  is  not  important  in  the  wide  stream  of 
the  processes  of  the  imiverse,  of  nature,  and  of  human  life." ' 

However,  if  history  books  are  written  to  sell  or  to  be  read, 
and  if  readers  are  more  interested  in  coronations,  July  mas- 
sacres, and  military  campaigns  than  in  records  of    tem- 

>  p.  13.  «  p.  i«. 
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perature,  earthquakes  and  hailstorms,  obviously  the  historian 
would  be  unwise  not  to  discriminate  and  decide  what  was, 
for  Ms  purpose,  important  or  unimportant.  Readers  are 
undoubtedly  more  interested  in  the  doings  of  men  than  m 
the  records  of  the  weather  bureau  or  of  the  seismograph. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  novel  without  men  and  women  in  it  as 
the  chief  actors  ?  The  historian  is  as  much  subject  to  the 
interests  of  the  reader  as  is  the  novelist.  But  even  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  actions  of  men  and  women,  whether  by 
the  historian  or  the  novelist,  there  must  be  discrimination, 
and  the  writer  must  ''  arrogate  to  himself  the  decision  as 
to  what  is  and  what  is  not  important."  Even  the  most 
pronounced  realist  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  like  the  historian, 
''  as  a  matter  of  fact,  selected  by  subjective  inclination, 
with  reference  to  an  end  subjectively  conceived,  a  few 
aspects  of  actuality  which  he  then  linked  together  as  suited 
him  and  interpreted  m  accordance  with  his  own  idea." 
Thus  ''  History,  at  the  moment  when  it  thinks  itself  most 
objective,  is  merely  naturalistic  fiction,  merely  'history 
through  the  medium  of  temperament.'  " 

The  author's  chapters  on  The  Customary  Philosophy 
of  History,  on  The  Anthropomorphic  View  of  History,  are 
strong  and  pungent,  but  may  be  criticised  as  attempts  to 
slay  the  dead.  The  chapter  on  Man  and  Nature  smacks 
cS  Buckle  but  emphasizes  the  Darwinian  ideas  of  adaptation, 
both  active  and  passive.  That  on  Society  and  the  Indi- 
vidual very  effectually  punctures  the  bubbles  of  those  social 
psychologists  who  are  trying  to  prove  that  society  is  the 
reality  and  the  individual  only  an  abstraction.  That  on 
The  Question  of  Progress  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
penetrating  of  all.  Progress,  in  any  absolute  sense,  is, 
according  to  the  author,  logically  impossible.  What  we 
call  progress  is,  in  every  essential  particular,  like  a  change 
of  fashions.  Having  ceased  to  care  for  the  things  we  once 
cared  for,  and  having  learned  to  care  for  things  which  we 
formerly  did  not  care  for,  we  now  proceed  to  get  the  things 
we  now  care  for.  When  we  succeed,  we  call  it  progress. 
Are  the  things  we  now  care  for  better  than  the  things  we 
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formerly  cared  for  ?    Of  course  we  think  so,  oth^wiae  we 
should  not  have  changed  our  mmds. 

But  is  there  no  real  test  ?  To  the  reviewer,  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  test  which  will  determine  whether  or  not  we  aie 
changing  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  That  is  the  test  (tf 
survival.  If  the  things  we  now  care  for  help  us  in  tiie 
struggle  for  existence  and  enable  us  to  survive  better  than 
did  the  things  we  formerly  cared  for,  then  there  is  real  prog- 
ress; otherwise  there  is  not.  At  any  rate,  the  world  will 
pass  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  those  people  whose 
desires,  tastes,  appetites,  and  activities  give  ihexa  greater 
pow^  to  resist  the  attacks  of  enemies,  invisible  as  well  as 
visible,  greater  control  over  ihe  forces  of  nature,  and  greater 
power  to  multiply  and  to  spread.  This  test  rests  up(Hi 
something  besides  opinion,  or  likes  and  dislikes.  Howev^ 
much  we  may  pref ^  the  things  we  are  now  achieving  to  the 
things  which  were  formerly  achieved,  and  however  much 
we  may  therefore  be  convinced  that  we  are  progressing,  if 
the  things  which  we  are  now  achieving  are  actually  reducing 
our  power  of  resistance,  our  power  of  control  or  conquest 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  then  we  are  not  progressing  but 
degenerating.  The  question  of  progress  remains  therefore 
something  deeper  than  a  mere  change  of  fashion,  or  a 
matter  of  likes  and  dislikes. 

T.  N.  Cabvbr. 
Harvasd  Uniybbsitt. 
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PRICE  AND  RENT 

Rent  may  adequately  be  defined  as  an  income  or  return 
received  because  of  the  existence  and  control  of  some  econo- 
mic privilege  or  desirable  market  opportunity  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  depreciation  in  the  sense  of  physical  wear 
and  tear  or  deterioration.  According  to  this  definition, 
land  rent  is  only  one  form  of  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
returns  from  special  or  monq;x>ly  privileges  may  be  classified 
as  rent.  The  presence  or  absence  of  physical  deterioration 
ia  then  the  distinguishing  feature  which  makes  possible  the 
tracing  of  a  fairly  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between 
interest  and  rent.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  concept  land 
18  narrowed  until  it  becomes  mere  extent  or  space  which 
furnishes  supp<Mi;  or  standing  room;  soil  is  capital.  In 
agriculture,  the  soil  sustains  the  same  relation  to  land  that 
the  factory  building  does  in  manufacture.  The  return 
from  land,  which  of  course  is  not  subject  to  phyacal  de- 
terioration, is  rent;  but  the  return  from  the  soil,  which  is 
subject  to  physical  deterioration,  should  be  classified  as 
interest.  A  franchise  is  a  monopoly  privilege  not  susceptible 
of  deterioration  from  the  engineer's  or  the  physicist's  view- 
pcnnt;  and,  therefore,  any  return  received  because  of  the 
control  of  a  franchise  is  a  rental  retium.  In  short,  rents 
are  due  to  the  ownership  of  market  opportunities  of  various 
sorts,  to  the  ownership  of  some  unique  and  special  privilege. 
Rent  is  never  a  return  received  because  of  the  use  of  tangible 
capital  which  is  subject  to  physical  wear  and  tear  and  de- 
terioration; such  a  retium  is  interest. 

It  will,  however,  doubtless  be  iu*ged  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  monopoly  in  land  ownership;   and,  consequently,  land 
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rents  and  monopoly  returns  are  two  different  and  distinct 
kinds  of  income  which  should  not  be  placed  together  in  the 
same  category.  That  the  generally  accepted  technical  d^- 
nition  of  monopoly  will,  up  to  the  present  time,  exclude  the 
ownership  of  land  from  the  category  of  monopoly,  must  be 
granted.  But  even  the  most  enthusiastic  theorist  of  the 
lai88ez  faire  school  will  admit,  altho  perhaps  reluctantly, 
that  the  ownership  of  a  particular  parcel  of  land  is  an  ex- 
clusive privilege.  No  two  parcels  of  land  are  exactiy  alike 
in  all  respects.  Therefore,  to  own  land  is  to  possess  a 
partial  monopoly  and  to  be  favored  by  certain  unique  and 
special  privileges.  Differential  land  rent  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  perfect  competition  between  different  parcels 
of  land. 

The  return  from  the  operation  of  mines  does  not  readily 
admit  of  classification.  Minerab  are  taken  out  of  the 
mine  and  the  mine,  imlike  a  waterfall  which  b  automatically 
renewed,  depreciates  in  value;  but  the  minerals  are  not 
replaceable  as  is  a  worn-out  machine,  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  or  the  water  of  the  waterfall.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  return  from  mining  operations  ^diich 
is  not  due  to  some  intangible  privilege,  to  mere  location  or 
to  the  use  of  capital  goods  capable  of  deterioration.  Tlie 
mineral  wealth  which  is  taken  from  the  mine  is  an  irreplace- 
able "  natural "  gift.  And  consequently  the  surplus  from 
mining  operations  over  and  above  the  expense  of  carr3ring 
on  the  industry  (including  depreciation  and  interest  upon 
the  capital  actually  invested  in  mining  equipment)  may 
logically  be  considered  as  a  rental  retmn.  The  income 
from  the  ownership  of  mineral  wealth  or  of  a  waterfall  is 
called  rent,  while  that  from  the  ownership  of  soil  is  termed 
interest.  The  item  of  replacement  is  here  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  A  good  soil  can  be  maintained 
year  after  year  only  by  replacing  the  chemical  elements 
which  are  required  for  plant  growth;  it  is  in  reality  a  peculiar 
and  unique  form  of  machinery.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  indicated  above,  mineral  wealth  is  not  replaceable;  and 
the  water  in  the  case  of  the  waterfall  is  replaced  automatically. 
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Rents  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  diflferential  r^its  measured 
from  an  intensive  or  an  extensive  margin;  and  (2)  intensive 
marginal  rents  which  are  more  conmionly  designated  as 
monopoly  gains,  forced  gains,  returns  from  special  privileges, 
or  returns  from  "  pulls."  *  Both  varieties  of  rent  are  due 
to  the  absence  of  pedect  com]>etition  among  the  three 
factors  of  production,  —  land,  labor,  and  capital,  —  and  to 
the  presence  of  special  privileges  or  unique  opportunities 
of  some  sort. 

Land  —  that  is,  extent,  space,  standing  room  —  is  needed 
in  connection  with  all  human  activities.  And  differential 
rent,  which  is  a  measure  of  desirability,  appears  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  demand  for  various  products  or  goods 
coupled  with  the  presence  of  land  of  varying  grades  of 
desirability.  The  exact  amount  of  differential  rent  depends 
upon  both  the  demand  for  the  products  of  land  and  upon 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  supply  of  land.  With  a 
givm  land  supply,  present  or  potential,  and  no  change  in 
industrial  methods,  differential  rents  increase  and  decrease 
as  the  demand  for  products  varies. 

If  perfect  competition  as  regards  labor  i^id  capital  existed 
and  labor  and  capital  flowed  with  perfect  freedom  from  one 
industry  to  another,  the  intensive  (or  extensive)  margin 
would  be  the  same  in  all  industries  and  occupations.  Dif- 
ferential land  rents  would  in  that  hypothetical  case  absorb 
all  surplus  over  and  above  the  payments  made  to  labor  and 
caiHtal  on  marginal  or  no-rent  lands.  Any  obstruction  to 
p^ect  competition  —  monopoly  power,  custom,  organisa- 
tion of  labor,  artificial  scarcity,  forced  gains,  '*  pulls,"  and 
the  like  —  whether  the  result  of  prevision,  forethought, 
business  acumen,  or  chance  which  interferes  with  perfect 
competition  and  the  hypothetical  frictionless  flow  of  capital 
and  of  labor  halts  the  investment  of  capital  or  the  employ- 
ment of  labor,  or  both,  in  a  given  industry  at  some  point 
above  the  normal  margin.  As  a  consequence,  the  supply  — 
the  flow  of  products  —  in  the  industry  is  diminished,  and 

>  For  a  more  deUiled  exMninatk>ik  of  inteiMhre  marfiiud  rent,  tee  artiole  by  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomioe,  August.  1006,  pp.  606-607. 
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prices  may  be  raised  above  the  point  which  would  tiave 
obtained  under  free  competition.  The  margin  in  the  in- 
dustry is  abnormal;  and  intensive  marginal  rents  appear. 
This  form  of  rent  enters  price  as  do  interest  and  wages. 
The  amount  of  the  intensive  marginal  rent  is  simply  a 
measure  of  the  monopoly  power  or  ''  pull "  exerted.  The 
invesknent  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  in  the 
industry  are  modified,  the  supply  of  the  article  is  restrictedi 
and  the  price  is  increased. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  view  here  presented  is  fallacious. 
"  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  because  a  poor  fanner 
may  not  work  his  land  with  sufficient  capital,  —  and  whose 
intensive  margin  is  consequently  higher  than  his  better 
equipped  neighbor's  —  intra-marginal  rent  appears  upon 
his  landi  and  enters  the  price  of  his  produce."  ^  This  objec- 
tion overlooks  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  the 
competition  of  more  efficient  farmers.  Unless  the  ineffid^it 
farmer  were  a  iponopolist,  he  could  not  fix  the  price  of  his 
products  so  as  to  give  rise  to  intensive  mar^nal  rents.  If, 
for  example,  of  a  dozen  competing  grocers  in  a  town,  <Mie 
w&e  inefficient,  the  latter  could  not  fix  prices.  On  the 
contrary,  his  profits  and  personal  wages  would  be  reduced 
below  that  received  by  the  eleven  other  grocers.  Since 
the  inefficient  tradesman  could  not  limit  the  supply  or  fix 
the  price  of  the  articles  which  he  o£Fered  for  sale,  no  intaisive 
margin  would  appear  except  in  so  far  as  competition  was 
otherwise  obstructed.  The  case  of  the  inefficient  farmtf 
is  quite  similar.  Intensive  mar^nal  rent  is  a  measure  oi 
monopoly  power,  not  of  inefficiency. 

As  long  as  variations  in  the  value  of  the  market  opportunity 
of  different  parcels  of  land  exist,  —  that  is,  as  long  as  competi- 
tion in  regard  to  this  one  factor  in  production  is  not  perfect,  — 
differential  rents  will  arise.  Intensive  marginal  rents  on 
the  contrary  appear  when  labor  and  capital  are  not  perfectly 
mobile,  when  the  movement  of  labor  and  capital  from  one 
industry  to  another,  or  from  one  place  to  another,  is  impeded. 

>  Haney,  **  Rent  and  Ptim;  *  Alternate  Uae '  and  '  Scarcity  Value.'  *'  Quarteily 
Journal  of  Eoonomioa,  yol.  zzv,  p.  137. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  intensive  marginal 
rents  (monopoly  or  forced  gains)  enter  price  as  do  wages 
and  interest.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  entrepreneur 
intensive  marginal  rent  is  a  surplus,  —  an  extra  gain  over 
and  above  that  obtained  in  a  competitive  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  entrepreneur  considers  a  differential 
rent  to  be  a  cost  (expense) ;  but  under  competitive  conditions 
the  consumer  finds  that  the  price  of  an  article  is  equal  in 
the  long  run  to  the  expenses  of  production  on  no-rent  land 
or  on  the  intensive  margin.  But  the  location  of  this  mar^ 
is  determined  by  the  interaction  of  demand  and  supply. 

Frank  T.  Carlton. 
Albion  Collbqb. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  WOOL  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST,   189S-96 

The  recent  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Wool  and  Woolens 
and  the  discussion  on  a  revision  of  this  schedule  have  turned 
attention  again  to  the  problem  of  the  future  of  sheep  growing 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  conunonly  admitted  that  tiiere 
will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  sheep  raised  as  a  by- 
product of  farming.  Farmers  are  recognising  that  the 
benefits  of  keeping  a  few  head  of  sheep,  to  consume  the 
waste  pasture  and  fertilize  the  soil,  are  greater  than  they 
had  supposed.  As  the  price  of  mutton  rises,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  profitable  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep 
on  the  farms.  There  are  also  a  few  limited  areas,  of  no 
value  for  agriculture,  which  may  be  devoted  to  sheep  raising. 
Such  is  the  case  with  certain  arid  tracts  in  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  But  the  number  of  sheep  which  these  areas  will 
support  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  number  now 
raised  where  sheep  growing  is  carried  on  as  an  independent 
industry.  The  problem  before  the  public  is  whether  any 
changes  in  the  tariff  or  other  forces  will  so  alter  conditions 
that  sheep  raising  will  no  longer  continue  as  a  separate 
business. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  problem  by  the  free 
wool  episode  of  1894  to  1897.  During  each  of  these  jrears 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  northwest  states  increased. 
The  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  this  fact  that  the 
industry  was  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  that  it  could 
thrive  in  spite  of  the  tariff.  Professor  Chester  W.  Wri^t, 
in  his  Wool-Growing  and  the  Tariffs  expresses  this  view  when 
he  says:  ''  All  of  these  states  ended  the  period  of  combined 
industrial  depression  and  free  wool  with  more  sheep  than 
they  had  at  the  beginning  —  a  fact  which  cannot  but  lead 
one  to  raise  the  question  how  necessary  the  protective  tariff 
b  for  the  wool-growers  of  this  section."  * 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  flocks 
during  this  period  has  been  misinterpreted  and  that  there  are 

»  Wool-Qiowiiig  and  Uw  Tariff,  p.  80ft. 
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no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  industry  was  flourishing 
under  free  wool.    In  fact  the  opposite  was  true. 

The  free  wool  period  was  not  only  short,  but  expected  to 
be  short.  From  the  very  passage  of  the  free  wool  act  in 
1894,  sheep  growers  looked  forward,  with  hope  of  a  Repub- 
lican victory  in  1896.  The  defeat  of  the  Democrats  in 
many  states  in  1894  strengthened  their  hoi)e.  It  was  con- 
fidently expected  that,  should  the  Republicans  win  the 
election  of  1896,  former  conditions  would  be  restored. 
Prices  of  sheep  during  the  i)eriod  were  cut  in  half.  Ewes 
which  easily  brought  $3.50  in  1892  could  not  be  sold  for 
$2.00  in  1894.  To  sell  at  such  prices  meant  ruin  to  most 
owners.  If  a  man  was  not  forced  by  his  creditors  to  sell, 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  —  to  let  the  flocks  continue 
to  grow  normally  and  to  hold  over  as  many  sheep  as  possible, 
in  hope  of  a  Republican  victory  in  1896.  This  is  what 
was  done,  and  this  explains  the  continued  growth  m  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  northwest  states,  despite  the  de- 
pressed conditions.  K  the  Republicans  had  not  won  in 
1896  and  if  there  had  been  no  hope  of  renewed  protection, 
there  would  have  been  a  very  sudden  reduction  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  western  states. 

To  confirm  this  view,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  shipments  of  sheep  out  of  one  state.  They 
show  that  the  usual  number  were  not  shipped  during  the 
free  wool  years,  and  that  there  was  a  sudden  increase  there- 
after.   We  have  the  figures  of  shipments  out  of  Montana.^ 


1894 


315,000 

1896 

600,000 

300,000 

1897 

727,592 

280,000 

1898 

583,320 

In  1896  the  shipments  doubled,  and  they  continued  large 
during  the  following  three  years.  The  explanation  of  the 
large  shipment  in  1896  lies  in  the  fact  that  prices  quickly 
rose  after  the  election;  and  on  account  of  financial  troubles 
it  was  necessary  to  realize  on  the  stock  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  small  shipments  in  1893-95  explain  the  increase  in 

>  Montana  BuvBaa  of  A<iicultiire,  Labor,  Industry,  and  Publkity*    Reports,  1804 
tolSOB. 
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number  ot  sheep  on  the  rang^,  —  an  mcrease  whidi  probably 
would  not  have  continued  had  the  pmod  of  free  wocA  been 
prolonged. 

Persons  on  the  ground  state  emphatically  that  the  condi- 
tions of  1893-45  were  not  those  of  prosperity.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Senator  Warren:  *'  The  fate  of  the  ranch  wod- 
grower  during  this  period  can  be  given  in  four  words:  '  they 
all  went  broke.' "  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  she^, 
those  ^o  for  any  reason  were  forced  to  sell  lost  everything. 
It  was  only  by  holding  over  till  protection  was  renewed 
that  the  average  sheepman  was  able  to  maintain  himsdf. 
His  capital  and  credit  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost  in 
trjring  to  hold  his  flocks  over,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
period  his  borrowing  power  at  the  bank  had  been  used  to 
the  limit.  A  failure  to  regain  protection  would  have  brou^t 
bankruptcy.  Some  interesting  stories  are  told  of  ibe  bets 
which  men  made  a  few  days  before  the  election  of  1896,  by 
taking  an  option  on  flocks  of  sheep  at  a  price  midway  be- 
tween the  free  wool  price  of  sheep  and  the  normal  price. 

Such  were  the  results  of  free  wool  during  a  period  when 
grazing  land  was  much  less  valuable  than  it  is  at  present 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  dry  land  farmer,  the  range  has 
continually  been  more  confined.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  sheep  cannot  be  profitably  raised  in  large  fiodcs  on 
land  wortii  more  than  $5  per  acre.  For  the  past  four  or 
five  years  the  process  of  ''  cleaning  up  '*  has  been  going  on 
in  Montana.  Men  have  been  selling  out  their  large  flocks 
as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  probable  that  the  outlook  f <»:  a 
lower  tariff  has  had  little  to  do  with  this  inrocess.  The 
sheepman  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  dry  land  farmer, 
who  will  make  it  possible  to  dispose  with  profit  of  a  large 
part  of  the  range  in  a  much  more  certiun  fashion  than  any 
act  of  Ck>ngress  ever  can.  For  the  West,  this  change  to  a 
more  intensive  utilisation  of  the  land  is  one  ot  the  signs  of 
thickening  population  and  economic  progress. 

BOBSBT  C.  LiNS. 
Habyabd  Unitbbsiit. 
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THE   COMMODITY   CLAUSE   IN   RAILROAD 
LEGISLATION 

The  "  commodity  clause  "  of  the  Hepburn  amendments 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  because  of  its  unfortunate 
ambiguity,  has  already  twice  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  first  interpretation  was  given  in  a  decision 
concerning  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  handed 
down  in  May,  1909.^  This  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  at  all  points;  but,  at  the  same  time,  emas- 
culated it  most  e£Fectually.  For,  in  order  to  harmonize 
the  opinion  with  prior  ones  holding  that  ownership  of  stock 
in  a  corporation  did  not  constitute  legal  ownership  of  the 
I»t>perty  of  the  company,  it  was  necessarily  held  that  a 
railroad  by  owning  the  share  capital  of  a  coal  company  did 
not  thereby  possess  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
coal  mined.  Moreover,  a  railroad  which  was  the  legal 
owner  of  coal  at  the  mine  might  escape  the  interdiction  of 
the  law  by  selling  the  coal  before  transportation  b^;an. 
A  handy  means  of  evading  the  intent  of  the  law  could  not 
have  been  more  plainly  indicated. 

An  attempt  to  prohibit  specifically  stock  ownership  in 
coal  mines  by  raihoads,  — thus  meeting  in  part  the  situa- 
tion arising  out  of  the  foregoing  decision,  —  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  Mann-EUdns  Act  in  1910;  but  to  no 
avail.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  31,  rejected  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas  to  prohibit 
stock  ownership  so  clearly  ''  that  not  even  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  fail  to  understand  it."  The  negative 
votes  were  all  cast  by  the  so-called  ''  regular  "  Republicans. 
In  the  meantime,  the  clause  had  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  further  interpretation  in  a  suit  against  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.*  The  government  in  the  lower  court  had 
ata-eady  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  raise  questions  of 
fact  as  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  road  in  the  coal 

I  Unfted  StotM  t.  Dekihne  Md  HudKm  lUOnMd.  •to. ;  218  U.  S.,  867. 
*^I^U.  S.,  267;  ddddMl  April,  1911. 
-.   i  ft 
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transpoitedy  irreepective  of  the  technicalities  as  to  legal 
ownership.  The  outcome  in  this  case  was  more  satisfactory. 
The  Circuit  Court  was  held  to  have  erred  in  ruling  out  these 
considerations.  It  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  Suprane 
Court  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  law  to  use  stock  owner- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  entity  of  a  mining 
corporation,  while  still  so  ''  commingling "  its  affairs  in 
administration  with  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  as  to  make 
the  two  corporations  virtually  one.  This  was  a  distinct 
gain  for  the  government.  It  necessitated  a  compliance 
with  the  law  in  good  faith.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  decision 
the  Department  of  Justice  instituted  a  new  action  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Road;  which  was  promptly  met,  however, 
by  a  readjustment  of  its  corporate  affairs. 

The  economic  results  imder  the  '^ commodity  clause" 
have  been  quite  different  from  those  doubtless  anticipated 
by  Congress.  A  salutary  sepaiation  of  coal  mining  from 
transportation  is  being  effected;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
anthracite  pro]>erties  at  least,  in  such  manner  as  to  hold 
out  small  hope  of  any  direct  benefit  to  the  general  public. 
Absolute  alienation  of  their  coal  properties  by  the  rail- 
roads was  subject  to  two  difficulties.  Some  roads,  like  the 
Beading  and  the  Lehigh  Valley,  had  heavy  issues  of  bonds 
outstanding,  based  upon  the  security,  jointly,  of  both  ibe 
railroad  and  the  coal  properties.  The  two  could  not  readily 
be  separated  without  retirement  of  these  general  mortgage 
bonds.  In  the  second  place,  the  operating  relations  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  subsidiary  coal  companies 
had  for  years  been  fixed  upon  the  general  principle  of  con- 
centrating all  profit  from  the  two  conjoined  transactions  ol 
mining  and  carriage  upon  the  transportation  service  alone. 
In  other  words,  freight  rates  were  established  at  so  high  a 
percentage  of  the  selling  price  of  coal  that  mining  was 
necessarily  conducted  at  a  nominal  profit  if  any.  This 
made  no  difference  to  the  carriers,  owning  both  mines  and 
roads;  but  it  had  the  desired  effect  of  making  it  impossible 
for  coal  operators,  independent  of  the  railroads,  to  engage 
in  the  business.    Without  a  modification  of  this  plan  the 
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coal  companies,  already  separately  organized  for  the  busi- 
ness by  most  of  the  railroads,  could  hardly  be  disposed  of 
to  advantage,  mther  to  the  general  public  or  even  to  their 
own  shareholders.  The  only  coal  companies  controlled  by 
railroads  which  independently  showed  a  considerable  book- 
keeping profit  were  those  owned  by  the  Jersey  Central  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  roads.  The  Lehi^  Valley  Coal 
Company  had  never  paid  dividends  to  its  railroad  corpora- 
tion, but  had  contented  itself  with  providing  a  very  pro- 
fitable tonnage.  The  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  had  likewise  never  been  allowed  to  show  a 
book-keeping  profit  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
upon  its  bonds  and  to  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  against 
exhaustion  of  its  assets  under  ground. 

Despite  these  practical  obstacles,  a  general  l^al  separation 
of  hard-coal  mining  from  transportation  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  effected.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
in  1909  was  the  first  to  act.  With  no  joint  mortgages  and 
a  charter  right  to  mine  coal  directly,  it  merely  organized  a 
separate  corporation,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Coal  Company.  The  capital  stock  of  this  concern 
was  then  distributed  gratis  as  a  special  dividend  among  its 
own  shareholders.^  This  coal  company  at  once  purchased 
all  of  the  raihroad's  coal  in  stock,  leased  its  mining  appur- 
tenances, and  agreed  henceforth  to  purchase  all  of  its  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth  for  65  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price. 
The  railroad  continued  to  mine  coal;  but  thus  disposed  of 
it  before  accepting  it  again  for  carriage.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  likewise  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  newly 
organized  coal  company,  which  after  June,  1909,  agreed  to 
purchase  all  of  its  future  output.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
Raihroad  rearrangement  was  more  compUcated.  It  already 
had  a  coal  company  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  stock 
of  which  was  pledged  under  its  general  raih*oad  mortgage. 
Ownership  was  thus  indissoluble.  So  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Company  was  organized,  in  January,  1912.  Its  capital 
Of  $10,000,000  was  provided  by  the  raih*oad,  which  declared 

>  Polhioia  Sofonoe  Qiurteily.  vol.  xrwi,  1911,  p.  102. 
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a  stock  dividend  to  its  own  shardiddersy  suffident  in  amount 
to  enable  them  to  subecribe  to  the  ci^Mtal  of  the  new  concern. 
This  company  then,  like  the  others  above  mentioned,  there- 
upon agreed  to  purchase  all  the  coal  mined  by  the  railroad's 
subsidiary  coal  c<Mp(Htttion. 

At  this  writing  great  speculative  interest  attaches  to  the 
probable  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  Beading.  Its  intricate 
organisation/  wheieby  both  the  railroad  and  the  coal  com- 
panies are  owned  by  a  purely  finance  or  holding  company, 
renders  the  problem  of  dissociation  imique.  A  large  volume 
of  joint  bonds  are  outstanding,  with  ccnnplicated  provisions 
for  sinking  funds.  The  railroad  actually  owns  no  coal 
lands.  The  coal  company,  independently,  is  not  profitable 
under  existing  traffic  arrangements.  Its  opiating  ratio 
in  1911  was  98.7  per  cent.  It  is  ''land  poor'*;  carr3ring 
vast  reserves  of  coal  purchased  by  bond  issues.  The  only 
asset  sufficiently  profitable  by  itself  to  make  it  attractive 
as  a  gift  to  shareholders  is  the  subsidiary  coal  company  of 
the  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  which  is  itself  controlled  by 
means  of  stock  ownership.  The  formation  of  a  third  coal 
sales  company,  whose  stock  could  be  distributed  to  share- 
holders of  the  Reading,  as  was  done  by  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan. 

But  is  there  not  danger,  financially,  for  these  and  other 

railroads  that  they  may  place  this  lucrative  traffic  in  jeopardy 

by  thus  distributing  their  coal  properties  among  sharehddeis 

by  means  of  stock  dividends  ?    While,  for  a  time,  community 

of  interest  between  railroad  and  coal  mine  may  be  assured 

through  lodgment  of  stock  ownership  of  both  companies 

in  the  same  p^'sons,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  two  may  become 

widely  dissociated  in  the  course  of  time  7    This  contingency 

•(  has  been  guarded  against  by  an  ingenious  provision.    Tlie 

^'  ^  /  contracts  providing  for  purchase  and  shipment  of  coal  by 

;  the  coal  sales  companies  are  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 

railroad.    So  that  if  conffiot  of  int^^est  should  arise  in 

future,  through  transfers  of  stock  of  the  coal  sales  company 

*  Intercorpoimte  Balatioiii  of  Baflwayi,  Spedal  Report,  InU  Com.  Ctmm,  1M» 
p.  94. 
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to  outsiders,  the  carriers  would  be  free  to  cancel  the  arrange- 
ment; create  another  corporation;  distribute  its  shares 
among  their  stockholders  once  more;  and  thereaftw  go  on 
as  before.  Manifold  and  ingenious,  indeed,  are  the  devices 
of  the  law  for  purposes  of  circumvention! 

Whether  the  "conunodity  clause"  is  to  bring  about  a 
further  separation  of  transportation  from  activities  of 
carriers  in  other  lines  of  business  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
was  doubtless  intended  to  have  a  general  application.  Some 
roads,  other  than  those  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  have 
taken  steps  to  set  o£F  their  subsidiary  concerns.  The  Louis- 
viUe  and  Nashville,  for  example,  has  distributed  among  its 
stockholders  all  the  shares  of  the  Louisville  Properties 
Company.  This  is  a  Kentucky  corporation  to  which  the 
railroad  had  transferred  its  holdings  of  coal  and  other  lands. 
It  was  expected  at  the  time  that  its  capital  stock  of  $600,000 
would  be  worth  par.  The  Union  Pacific  has  done  even 
better.  It  voluntarily  reconveyed  to  the  United  States 
considerable  tracts  of  coal  lands,  where  title  had  been  called 
in  question  in  the  course  of  investigations  as  to  such  raUroad 
ownership.  While  there  has  been  no  sign  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  disposing  of  its  investments  in  the  Cambria 
and  Pennsylvania  Steel  Companies,  made  prior  to  1906, 
it  is  clear  that  the  interdiction  of  the  law  will  render  any 
further  outside  operations  of  this  sort  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. 

William  Z.  Riplet. 
Habyabd  Uniysrsttt. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  LAW  ON  RAILROAD 
REPORTS 

In  the  article  on  Control  of  Railroad  Accounts  in  Leading 
European  Countries  published  in  this  Journal,  May,  1910, 
reference  was  made  to  the  appointment,  in  1906,  of  a  Special 
Commission  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  consider 
changes  in  the  required  forms  of  accoimts  and  statistical 
returns  of  railroads.  This  commission  reported  in  May, 
1909.^  As  a  result  of  its  findings,  a  law  was  enacted  by 
Parliament  in  December,  1911  (to  go  into  effect  January  1, 
1913),  prescribing  a  number  of  changes  and  additions  in  the 
official  returns  filed  by  the  railroads  with  the  Board  of 
Trade- 

The  law  is  a  distinct  advance  toward  publicity  of  railroad 
accounts  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  requiring  the  filing 
of  a  copy  of  the  accounts  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  pro- 
vides  that  copies  should  be  sent  on  request  to  evory  share- 
and  debenture-holder  of  the  company.  Persons  who  are 
not  share-holders  may  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
accounts  of  any  nulroad  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
shilling  for  each  inspection  of  each  railroad  accoimt.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  may  be  altered  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
after  due  notification  and  hearings;  but  Parliamoitary 
confirmation  is  required  when  the  prc^x)eed  changes  are 
protested  by  railroads  representing  in  the  aggregate  one- 
third  of  the  total  railroad  capitalization. 

In  accordance  with  the  reconunendation  of  the  Special 
Commission,  annual  reports  are  to  be  substituted  for  tiie 
prevailing  semi-annual  returns.  These  annual  repots  are 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  containing  the  financial 
schedules  and  accoimts,  the  other  containing  the  statistical 
returns.  This  separation  is  in  accord  with  the  Conmiissio&'s 
reconunendation.    Because    of    the    disagreement    among 

>  *'  Aooonnts  and  SUtistioal  Returns  Rendered  by  Railway  Companies  ":  Bapoit 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (1900),  od.  4d07. 
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Kngliah  railroad  officials  concerning  the  utility  of  ''  mileage  " 
and  "  tonnage  "  costs  and  the  like,  the  schedules  of  statistical 
returns  are  much  less  complete  than  those  published  by  the 
American  railroads. 

From  the  standpoint  of  publicity,  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  new  law  is  the  requirement  of  more  elaborate 
statements  of  revenue  receipts  and  expenditures.  There 
are  ten  schedules  dealing  with  revenues  and  expenses; 
whereas  imder  the  old  law  there  were  but  three.  The 
lotm  of  these  accounts  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  the 
system  devised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission. 
Maintenance  expenses  are  separated  and  subdivided.  More- 
over, in  each  account,  wages  are  shown  separately  from 
material  costs. 

The  accounts  relating  to  capitalization  and  capital  ex- 
penditures are  likewise  stated  in  greater  detail.  A  some- 
what novel  feature  is  a  schedule  calling  for  an  estimate  of 
proposed  expenditures  on  capital  accoimt;  another,  also 
new,  calls  for  details  on  proposed  methods  of  obtaining  the 
required  funds.  In  view  of  the  controversies  between  the 
American  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission, arising  from  the  latter's  accounting  rulings,  the 
operation  of  the  English  law  should  be  followed  with  interest. 

A.  M.  Sakolzki. 
Nsw  York  Univebsitt. 
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LUMBER  GRADING  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  1 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  organization  of  trade  is  to 
be  found  in  the  systems  of  grading  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  lumber  industry  in  the  great  timber  producing  sec- 
tions of  America.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  syst^n 
is  a  growth  of  the  last  ten  years ;  and  tho  complete  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  various  mills  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
an  enormous  quantity  of  lumber  is  annually  shipped  only 
after  the  issuance  of  a  sworn  certificate  of  grade.  It  is 
mainly  to  the  cargo  trade  that  the  system  applies.  Recently, 
however,  some  attention  has  been  given  to  rail  shipments. 

The  need  of  a  system  of  grading  was  not  keenly  fdt  in 
the  pioneering  stages  of  the  industry.  In  the  early  days 
the  lumber  was  commonly  loaded  on  the  ships  as  it  came 
from  the  mills.  In  some  instances  yards  were  established 
at  the  port  of  destination,  and  from  these  the  lumber  was 
distributed.  In  other  cases  it  was  simply  discharged  from 
the  vessels,  sorted  into  lots,  and  sold  at  auction.  Such  a 
system  could  not,  of  course,  long  continue  without  some 
modification,  due  to  the  knowledge  that  the  manufacturers 
acquired  as  to  the  demands  of  the  different  markets.  Lat^, 
when  the  reputation  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Oregon  Pine,  was  established,  purchasers  would 
send  orders  to  the  mills,  stating  what  sort  of  liunber  they 
required.  For  some  time  the  business  was,  in  the  main, 
done  directly  between  the  mills  and  their  distant  customers; 
but  when  the  needs  of  the  markets  had  become  well  under- 
stood and  a  considerable  business  had  been  built  up,  the 
"broker,"  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  made  his 
appearance. 

>  For  most  of  the  faots  here  given  the  author  wishes  to  sokiiowledce  his  indebtedness 
to  President  E.  Q.  Ames  and  Secretary  Fred  W.  Alexander,  of  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Inspection  Bureau,  and  Secretary  Frederick  D.  Becker,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shippers* 
Association. 
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The  lumber  broker  is  not  always  what  the  name  in^)lie8. 
It  is  said  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  he  is  commonly 
a  speculator,  who  makes  his  contracts  with  the  mills  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  low,  hoping  to  profit  by  a  rise,  tho 
sometimes  ostensibly  doing  a  commission  business.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  one  of  the  chief  results  of  his  activity  is 
to  intensify  competition.  The  customer  who  buys  lumber 
for  his  own  use  naturally  wishes  to  get  it  on  the  most  favor- 
able terms  possible;  and  the  broker  is  a  specialist  ui  buying, 
and  can  more  largely  devote  his  energies  to  it. 

Where  no  system  of  grading  is  adopted  for  a  commodity 
that  varies  considerably  in  quality,  competition  is  likely  to 
put  upon  the  seller  great  pressure  to  provide  goods  somewhat 
better  than  his  contract,  strictly  interpreted,  would  call  for. 
This  pressure  seems  to  have  been  keenly  felt  by  the  lumber 
mills.  The  new  mills,  in  particular,  according  to  President 
Ames,  would  sometimes  establish  in  this  way  a  reputation 
tiiat  they  found  very  difficult  to  maintain;  and  such  com- 
petition was  injurious  to  the  older  ones.  A  more  important 
reason,  perhaps,  why  competition  should  strongly  take 
tiiis  form  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  lumber  trade.  In  this 
section  of  the  country  the  lumber  is  commonly  put  on  the 
ships  while  it  is  still  more  or  less  green;  the  distances  to  be 
travelled  are  great;  the  means  of  transportation  are  slow; 
and  considerable  variations  of  temperature,  humidity, 
and  the  like  are  experienced.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  deterioration  of  the  product. 
Moreover,  the  time  that  must  elapse  during  the  voyage  is 
sufficiently  great  to  permit  important  changes  in  the  market, 
and  the  purchaser  may  regret  his  bargain  by  the  time  the 
shipment  reaches  its  destination.  In  such  cases  a  claim 
that  the  lumber  is  not  so  good  as  that  ordered  is  likely  to 
be  filed;  and  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  mill 
to  check  up  the  shipment,  a  reply  to  such  a  claim  is  not 
easy. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  manufacturers  wished  to  have 
some  system  whereby  the  sale  could  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleted when  the  limiber  was  put  on  board  the  ship,  no  re- 
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sponsibility  being  assumed  for  what  mi^t  happen  on  the 
voyage.  Accordm^y  there  was  formed,  in  1903,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, an  organization  known  as  the  Pacific  Lurnb^ 
Inspection  Bureau;  the  work  of  this  bureau  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  representing  the  various  districts 
interested.  In  1907  the  Bureau  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  business  organization,  its  sharehold^B  being  the 
various  mills  that  wish  to  make  use  of  its  services.  During 
the  summer  of  1911  there  was  a  merger,  under  the  name 
of  the  West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
of  the  three  important  organizations  that  had  represented 
the  general  interests  of  the  trade  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try—  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
the  Southwestern  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Associations  —  and  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
took  over  the  work  of  the  inq)ection  bureau  of  the  two 
associations  last  named.  Tho  there  are  still  a  few  mills 
that  have  declined  to  become  members  of  the  Bureau,  it 
now  includes  all  but  two  of  the  largest  cargo  miUs  witJiin 
its  territory,  which  comprehends  the  western  parts  of  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  Among  its  membos 
are  a  number  of  mills  that  are  not  connected  with  the  West 
Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  what  its  name  implies  — 
the  inspection  of  lumber.  It  publishes  schedules  of  grades 
and  dimensions,  for  export  and  domestic  trade,  and  lists 
of  prices  to  serve  as  standards  of  relative  values  and  bases 
for  the  quotation  of  prices.  Members  of  the  Bureau  are  not, 
however,  bound  to  make  use  of  these  schedules,  as  the 
Bureau  will  inspect  according  to  any  standard  grading  rules, 
or  even  according  to  the  terms  of  a  special  contract 

The  territory  of  the  Bureau  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
one  in  British  Columbia,  four  in  Washington,  and  two  in 
Oregon.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  care  of  a  district  su- 
pervisor, who  is  subject  to  the  chief  supervisor.  The  actual 
work  of  inspection  is  done  by  local  inspectors,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  surveyors  or  tallymen.    When  tiie 
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work  is  completed  the  inspector  provides  a  sworn  certificate 
of  grade,  which  is  countersigned  by  the  district  supervisor, 
presented  to  the  shipper,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  consignee. 
Until  recently  the  inspectors  were  employees  of  the  separate 
mills,  but  were  licensed  by  the  Bureau.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Bureau  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  name,  residence, 
habits,  and  experience  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  refuse  the 
countersignature  of  the  supervisor  to  the  certificates  of  any 
on  whom  it  felt  that  it  could  not  rely.  Recently,  however, 
the  inspectors  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  have  been  made 
employees  of  the  Bureau,  looking  to  it  for  their  positions 
and  their  remuneration.  In  these  cases  the  Bureau  itself 
collects  from  the  mills  the  payment  for  the  work  of  inspection. 
It  will  probably  not  be  long  before  this  system  is  applied 
to  all  the  districts. 

A  discussion  of  lumber  inspection  in  this  section  of  the 
country  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  Inspection  Biureau,  an  organization  which 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection 
Bureau,  the  former  being  a  department  of  the  Pacific  Cosist 
Shippers'  Association.  While  there  is  some  rivabry  between 
the  two  bureaus,  their  work  is,  in  the  main,  of  a  different 
character.  The  Pacific  Coast  Inspection  Bureau  is  concerned 
primarily  with  rail  shipments.  While  it  will,  upon  request, 
inspect  the  lumber  before  it  is  put  on  the  car  (or  the  ship) 
and  issue  a  certificate  of  grade,  its  chief  function  is  to  inspect 
the  lumber  after  it  has  reached  the  purchaser  in  cases  where 
there  is  complaint  that  it  is  not  up  to  grade.  The  chief 
market  for  Washington  lumber  is  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  headquarters  of  this  bureau  are  at  Minnesota  Transfer, 
in  St.  Paul.  From  this  point  salaried  inspectors  cover  a 
large  territory  in  Minnesota  and  nearby  states.  Salaried 
inspectors  are  available  also  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  the  Dakotas.  In  addition  there  are  deputy  inspectors, 
employed  on  a  contingent  basis,  at  a  considerable  number 
of  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  reaching  places 
as  far  distant  as  Regina,  Sask.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
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the  employment  of  an  officiid  inQ)ector.  In  some 
visitB  are  made  to  the  yards  of  the  purchaaeFs,  but  more 
commonly  samples  are  sent  to  the  inspectors,  whose  reports 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  these  samples.  If  as  much  as 
five  per  cent  of  the  lumber  is  found  to  be  off-grade  the  cost 
of  inspection  is  borne  by  the  shipper;  otherwise  it  is  borne 
by  the  complainant. 

A  number  of  different  schedules  of  grades  are  published; 
and  until  a  careful  examination  is  made  it  is  likely  to  be 
thought  there  are  several  different  systems.    In  the  first 
place,  there  are  four  kinds  of  wood  —  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  and 
hemlock  —  and  a  different  schedule  applies  to  each  of  tiieee. 
Separate  schedules  are  published  for  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  shipments  —  export,  domestic  (chiefly  the  cargo  trade 
to  Cdifomia  ports),  and  rail.    The  key  to  the  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  rather  elaborate  schedule,  covering  the 
different  kinds  of  wood,  published  by  the  Associated  Bureau 
of  Grades,  which  represented  the  three  organizations  recently 
united  under  the  name  of  the  West  Ck)ast  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers'   Association.    This    bureau    does    not    provide 
certificates,  its  work  being  described  as  chiefly  educational. 
Its  schedules  are  very  generally  taken  as  the  standard. 
The  grades  as  defined  by  the  others  do  not  differ  matmally 
in  character  from  those  of  the  Associated  Bureau;  but  some 
of  the  schedules  contain  grades  that  others  do  not.    The 
differences  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  different 
purposes  for  which  the  schedules  are  issued.    The  demands 
of  the  export  market,  for  example,  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  California  market.    In  the  former  case  tiie 
difficulties  of  the  voyage  make  it  necessary  to  select  limiber 
which,  even  tho  not  thoroly  seasoned,  is  not  so  green  as 
some  of  that  which  is  shipped  to  California. 

The  chief  considerations  governing  the  determination 
of  grade  are  the  way  in  which  the  lumber  is  cut  and  the 
defects  it  contams.  Very  often,  tho  not  always,  a  grade 
is  designated  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  As 
examples  may  be  mentioned  ''deck  plank,"  ''railroad 
ties,"   and   "flooring  no.    1."    Such  terms  as   "clears," 
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"selects,"  "merchantable,"  and  "common"  are  applied 
only  to  rough  lumber.  Among  the  defects  considered  are 
knots,  pitch  pockets,  wane,  rot. 

The  number  of  grades  is  far  too  great  to  permit  considera- 
tion in  detail.  A  few  illustrations,  tak^i  frc»n  Export 
list  G  of  the  Pacific  Limiber  Inspection  Bureau,  which 
apidies  only  to  fir,  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  grading. 

Merchantable:  This  grade  shall  consist  of  sound,  strong  lumber, 
free  from  shakes,  large,  loose,  or  rotten  knots,  and  defects  that 
materially  impair  its  strength;  well  manufactured  and  suitable 
fcH*  substantial  constructional  purposes.  Will  allow  slight  varia- 
taons  in  sawing,  sound  knots,  pitch  pockets  and  sap  on  comers, 
i  the  width  and  i  the  thickness  or  its  equivalent.  Defects  in  aU 
cases  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  size  of  the  piece  and 
its  general  quality.  In  timber  10x10  inches  and  over  sap  shall 
not  be  consida:ed  a  defect.  Discoloration  through  exposure  to 
the  elements,  other  than  black  sap,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  defect 
excluding  lumber  from  this  grade,  if  otherwise  conforming  to 
Merchantable  grade. 

Fir  flooring  No.  1.  Edge  grain,  shall  be  free  from  all  defects 
and  well  manufactured.  Angle  of  grain  not  more  than  45  degrees 
fn»n  vertical. 

Stepping  No.  2.  This  grade  shall  show  edge  grain  on  face  to  ex- 
tent of  not  less  than  i  its  width  and  conform  generally  to  grade 
crf"Select»." 

The  amount  of  lumber  annually  inspected  by  the  Pacific 
Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  has  increased  greatly,  not  only 
as  an  absolute  quantity,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
shipped  and  reported  to  it.^  In  1904,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,051,201,335  feet,  board  measure,  405,462,497  feet  were 
inspected.  In  1910,  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are 
available,  out  of  1,574,119,519  feet,  1,023,884,273  feet  were 
inspected.  The  inspection  of  lumber  for  rail  shipments 
was  begun  only  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  amount  in- 
spected is  still  very  small  as  compared  with  the  total.    In 

1910  only  5,354,144  feet  were  inspected.    The  figures  for 

1911  are  expected  to  exceed  30,000,000. 

>  I  am  infonned  that  the  ftmounto  reported  oover,  m  far  m  the  Bureau  is  able  to 
aaccTtain,  the  total  shipmente  made. 
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The  system  of  inspection  was  established  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  their  own  benefit;  but  it  would  appear  that, 
properly  and  fairly  managed,  it  should  be  a  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
no  evils  connected  with  it.  Whether  or  not  it  should  be 
regarded  as  an  evil  that  the  risk  of  deterioration  during  a 
long  voyage  must  be  borne  by  the  buyers  is  a  matter  about 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence.  In  so 
far  as  the  system  makes  contracts  clear  and  definite  it  would 
seem  to  be  distinctly  good.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
the  certificates  of  grade  be  thoroly  reliable.  The  m^i 
in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  seem  to 
realize  this;  and  considerable  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
claim  that  the  certificates  are  widely  accepted  as  honest 
and  impartial.  Some  time  ago  representation  on  the  in- 
spection conmiittee  was  offered  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
of  San  Francisco;  but,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear, 
it  was  not  accepted.  No  matter  how  fairly  the  work  is 
done,  there  are  always  opportunities  for  misunderstandings; 
and  rulings  that  are  made  by  the  manufacturers  alone 
are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  interested  and  arlntrary.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  is  practicable  to  have 
an  organization  representing  all  parties,  especially  as  r^ards 
the  export  trade.  The  possibility  of  government  inspection 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of  at  the  time  the  Bureau  was 
organized,  but  the  fact  that  the  competitive  territory  lies 
in  two  states  and  a  Canadian  province  rendered  this  plan 
likewise  impracticable.  The  system  of  inspection,  however, 
seems  to  be  fairly  well  established,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  serious  dissatisfaction  should  arise,  some  method 
will  be  found  by  which  the  work  can  be  done  by  a  mate 
representative  organization  or  an  independent  one. 

Vakdebveer  CxTsns. 

UmVEBSTTT  or  WASHmOTON. 
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RICARDO'S  CRITICISMS  OF  ADAM  SMITH 

SUMMARY 
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The  object  of  the  following  dissertation  is  to  examine 
Ricardo's  criticisms  of  the  economic  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent  those  two 
celebrated  economists  actually  differed  in  their  con- 
ception and  treatment  of  economic  phenomena.  The 
criticisms  are  first  examined  separately,  the  opinions 
of  both  writers  on  each  particular  point  of  dispute 
are  briefly  stated,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  account 
for  the  conflict  of  opinion.  Finally  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  considered  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
formulate  the  principles  underlying  them. 
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The  references  to  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations ''  are  to 
the  edition  of  that  work  edited  by  MacCulloch,  1863. 
Those  to  the  ''  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation/'  to  Professor  Conner's  edition,  1903. 

I.    The  Nature  of  Value 

Adam  Smith,  as  he  himself  suggests,  was  strangdy 
conscious  of  the  "  extremely  abstracted  nature  "  of 
value,  and  his  exhortation  to  patience  and  attention 
with  which  he  ends  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  his  '^  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  neither  misplaced  nor  uncalled 
for. 

Paradoxical  tho  it  may  seem,  it  is  not,  however, 
value  qua  value  which  is  so  difficult  to  apprehend; 
rather  is  it  "  quantity  of  labor  "  —  the  "  source  " 
of  value  —  that  is  enshrouded  in  mystery  and  proves 
so  illusive  to  the  understanding. 

"  The  value  of  any  commodity  to  the  person  who 
possesses  it,''  writes  Smith,  ''  and  who  means  not  to 
use  or  consume  it  himself,  but  to  exchange  it  for  oth^ 
commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labor  which 
it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command."  ^ 

This  statement  is  simple  if  "  quantity  of  labor " 
were  endowed  with  some  distinctive  connotation. 

The  term  is  therefore  explained  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  conveyed  to  Smith  ideas  similar  to  those  which 
it  conveys  to  the  modem  economist.  "  Quantity  of 
labor"  is  synonymous  with  "toil,"  "trouble" — in 
a  word  with  "  the  disutility  of  labor." 

Unfortunately,  "  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  between  two  different*  quantities  of 

t  Wealth  of  Natiooi,  Book  I.  eh»|K  t.  p.  IS. 
t  Wealth  of  Natioas,  Book  I.  ehapw  r,  p,  14. 
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labor '^;  moreover  "every  commodity  is  more  fre- 
quently exchanged  for,  and  thereby  compared  with, 
other  commodities  than  with  labor/^  Fmliher  "  the 
greater  part  of  people  understand  better  what  is  meant 
by  a  quantity  of  a  particular  commodity  than  by  a 
quantity  of  labor." 

"  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  every  commodity  is  more  frequently  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  money  than  by  the  quantity  either 
of  labor  or  of  any  other  commodity,  which  can  be  had 
in  exchange  for  it."  * 

But  gold,  the  metal  of  the  English  monetary  stand- 
ard, fluctuates  in  value  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
difficult  to  obtain  from  the  mines:  wherefore  it  cannot 
be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  other  commodi- 
ties. 

So  far  the  issue  is  clear. 

I.  The  value  of  a  commodity  is  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  which  it  can  purchase. 

II.  Labor  is  an  unsuitable  medium  in  which  to 
express  value.  Gold  is  more  frequently  used 
than  any  other  commodity  for  that  purpose, 
tho  it  is  not  an  invariable  measure. 

At  this  point  Adam  Smith  states  a  somewhat  start- 
ling proposition.  "  Equal  quantities  of  labor  at  all 
times  and  places  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  laborer.  The  price  which  he  (the  laborer)  pays 
must  always  be  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  which  he  receives  in  return  for  it."  * 
The  pain,  the  trouble,  in  a  word  the  disutility,  involved 
in  the  work  of  say  an  agricultural  laborer  in  the  year 
1600  is  identical  with  that  of  the  average  Hodge  in 

1  Wealth  of  Natioos,  Book  I«  Chap,  t,  p.  14. 
s  WesHb  of  NaUons.  Book  I.  chap.  t.  p.  15. 
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1776  or  1908.  In  general  terms  the  proportion  states 
that  the  disutility  of  labor  (in  any  given  grade)  is 
constant.  This  remarkable  assertion  furnishes  an 
excelloit  subject  for  debate;  but  so  many  and  diverse 
are  the  conditions  which  determine  the  disutility  oi 
labor  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  treat  it  with 
anything  approaching  scientific  accuracy. 

On  this  assumption,  however,  Smith  lays  it  down 
that  labor  is  an  invariable  standard  of  value.  It  is 
the  "  real "  price  of  conunodities;  money  is  thrir 
nominal  price  only. 

Adam  Smith  hcxe  turns  from  the  laborer's  view  of 
labor,  what  may  be  termed  the  subjective  view,  to 
the  employer's  view  of  labor,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  objective  view.  ''  Tho  equal  quantities  of  labor 
are  always  of  equal  value  to  the  laborer,  yet  to  the 
person  who  employs  him,  they  appear  sometimes  to 
be  of  greater  and  sometimes  of  smaller  value."  ^  It  is 
not,  however,  that  labor  alters  in  value:  variations 
take  place  in  the  value  of  commodities.  Because  the 
laborer  always  "  gives  up  "  the  same  quantity  of  labor, 
when  he  gets  much  in  return  commodities  are  cheap, 
when  little  they  are  dear.  To  the  laborer  (and  he  is 
the  all-important  person  to  Smith),  the  value  of  labor 
is  constant;  that  of  other  things  varies.  On  the  oth^ 
hand,  beciuise  the  employer  always  obtains  an  equal 
quantity  of  labor  from  a  given  man  in  a  given  grade, 
when  he  gives  little  in  return,  labor  is  chei^,  when 
much,  labor  is  dear.  To  the  employer,  the  value  of 
labor  varies,  while  other  things  remain  constant. 

The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the  introduc- 
tions of  a  '^  nominal  "  and  '^  real  "  price  of  labor  '^  in 
this  popular  sense."  The  ''  real "  price  of  labor 
consists  in  the  necessaries  and  convenioices  of  life 
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which  are  given  for  it;    its  "  nominal "  price  in  the 
quantity  of  money. 

Value,  then,  according  to  Adam  Smith  has  four 
different  connotations  according  as  it  is  considered 
from  different  points  of  view. 

I.  From  the  Laborer* s  Standpoint:  — 

A.  The  value  of  a  conunodity  is  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  which  it ''  embodies/' 

II.  Fromthe  Employer's  {or  possessor's)  Standpoint:  — 
The  value  of  a  commodity  is  equal  to  — 

A.  The  quantity  of  labor  for  which  it  will  exchange. 

B.  The  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  for 
which  it  will  exchange. 

C.  The  amount  of  money  for  which  it  will  exchange. 

Smith  unfortimately  is  not  consistent  in  his  use  of 
these  definitions.  By  ''  value  "  he  sometimes  means 
"real"  value  (I,  A);  sometimes  ''nominal  value" 
(II,  C) ;  and  he  frequently  confuses  the  quantity  of 
labor  "  realized "  in  a  commodity  (I,  A)  with  the 
quantity  of  labor  that  commodity  will  pim^hase  in  the 
market  (II,  A). 

Ricardo's  treatment  of  labor  in  relation  to  value, 
tho  highly  abstract,  is  much  more  definite,  much  more 
consistent. 

Granted  the  possession  of  utility,  every  commodity 
has  a  ''  real "  and  an  ''  exchange  "  value. 

The  "  real "  value  of  a  commodity  is  equal  to  or  is 
determined  by,  the  quantity  of  labor,  direct  and  in- 
direct, "  embodied  "  in  it. 

The  "  exchange  "  value  of  a  commodity,  except  in 
the  case  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of  a  monopoly, 
is  determined  by  its  cost  of  production,  i.  e.,  the  ratio 
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of  exchange  of  commodities  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  labor  realized  in  them. 

Labor  according  to  this  view  obviously  cannot  have 
a  **  real "  value,  nor  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  an 
exchange  value.  Ricardo,  however,  does  ascribe  a 
value  to  labor.  The  value  of  labor  is  equal  to  the 
'^  real "  value  of  the  conveniences  and  necessaries 
consumed  in  its  maintenance. 

On  this  view  of  value  and  labor  Riciirdo  bases  all 
his  subsequent  speculation,  and  he  adheres  to  it  witii 
great  pertinacity. 

Both  Smith  and  Ricardo  are  at  one  in  r^arding 
labor  as  the  "  source  "  *  of  value,  tho  the  latter  is  more 
accurate  in  taking  cognizance  of  the  economic  effort 
exerted  by  indirect  labor  or  capital.  Ricardo,  however, 
criticises  Smith  on  five  points.  He  maintains  in 
opposition  to  Smith:  — 

A.  That  labor  is  not  a  standard  measure  of  value. 

B.  That  com  also  varies  in  value  and  cannot  be  a 
standard  measure. 

C.  That  the  term  "  riches "  is  not  synonymous 
with  "  value." 

D.  That  labor  rises  and  falls  in  value  not  according 
as  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  are  apportioned  to 
labor,  but  according  as  a  greater  or  less  ''  real " 
value  as  realized  in  economic  wealth  is  thus 
apportioned. 

E.  That  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  is  not  uniformly 
followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities. 

>  See  Ricardo's  Works,  edited  by  MMCuOocb,  p.  4ttl. 
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A.  Labor  as  a  Measure  of  Value 

Wiih  regard  to  labor  as  a  measure  of  value,  it  ought 
to  be  noted  that  Smith  nowhere  definitely  states  that 
the  quantity  of  labor  realized  in  a  commodity  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  labor  that  commodity  will  piux^hase 
in  the  market.  When  he  regarded  labor  as  the  real 
standard  of  value,  he  did  so  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  laborer.  He  was  looking  at  labor  subjectively. 
"  Sometimes/'  says  Ricardo,  "  he  (Adam  Smith) 
speaks  of  com,  at  other  times  of  labor,  as  a  standard 
measure,  not  the  quantUy  of  labor  bestowed  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  any  o^ect,  but  the  quantity  which  it  can 
conunand  in  the  market."  ^  Now  it  is  just  ''  this 
quantity  of  labor  bestowed  on  the  production  of  any 
object"  that  is  /Smith's  standard  measure.  Because 
generally  speaking  for  an  average  baker,  it  requires 
a  given  quantity  of  labor,  say  x,  to  produce  a  loaf 
of  bread,  no  matter  whether  that  loaf  is  sold  for  Zd.  or 
lOOd.,  it  is  always  of  the  same  '*  real "  value.  Even 
if  it  were  kept  a  week  and  became  so  stale  as  to  be  quite 
useless,  it  would  stiU  embody  a  quantity  of  labor  and 
be  of  the  same  real  price,  tho  its  nominal  price  would 
have  fallen  to  zero  owing  to  absence  of  demand.  In 
other  words,  "  real "  value  (I,  A,  above)  would  have 
remained  constant;  the  other  values  (II,  A,  B,  and  C) 
would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

This,  we  take  it,  is  all  Smith  really  meant  when  he 
spoke  of  labor  being  a  measure  of  value.  He  quite 
failed  to  see  that  value  is  essentially  a  social  and  not 
an  individualistic  conception,'  and  that  relatively  to 
a  theory  of  value,  the  subjective  view  of  labor  is  of 
little  importance. 

b's  Prineiplet  of  Booaomki,  niiap  ziii,  p.  IW. 
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This  is  not,  however,  the  place  to  criticize  Smith's 
theories  in  the  li^t  of  modem  sd^ice.  Suffice  it, 
iheskf  to  say  that  when  Smith  was  q)ecifically  c(m- 
sidering  ''  labor  "  as  an  invariable  measure  of  value,  he 
did  not  attach  to  that  term  the  meaning  implied  by 
Ricardo.  Unfortunately,  as  has  beai  already  observed, 
Smith  was  v^y  inconsist^it  in  his  use  of  the  term 
value,  and  in  later  portions  of  his  great  work  he  does 
conf  oimd  the  quantity  of  labor  realised  in  a  commodity 
with  the  quantity  of  labor  it  will  purchase  in  the 
market.  In  so  far,  then,  as  Smith  makes  this  mistake, 
Riciurdo's  criticism  is  just  and  accurate. 

B.  Com  as  a  Measure  of  Value 

Because  a  quantity  of  com  will  not  necessarily 
purchase  the  same  quantity  of  labor  as  it  embodies, 
com  equally  with  labor  cannot  be  an  invariable  stand- 
ard of  value.  ''  Equal  quantities  of  com  will  at  distant 
times  "  says  Smith,  '^  be  more  nearly  of  the  same  '  real 
value,'  or  enable  the  possessor  to  purchase  or  command 
more  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  the  labor  of  other 
people"  —  but  "even  equal  quantities  of  com  will 
not  do  it  exactly."  * 

Com  is  not,  then,  a  perfect  standard  ev^i  in  the 
opinion  of  Smith.  But  it  so  nearly  approaches  thereto 
that  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  it  is  very  frequ^itly 
assumed  to  be  a  perfect  standard  of  value. 

Smith  obviously  underestimated  the  divergence  of 
com  from  a  standard  —  because  a  given  amount  of  it 
"  always  feeds  the  same  nimiber  of  people."  The 
only  cause  of  divergence  according  to  Adam  Smith 
is  to  be  found  in  the  different  conditions  through  which 
society  passes  in  its  progress  to  opulence  or  decadence, 

>  WeiOlh  of  Nationa,  Book  I,  ehap.  ft.  i>.  10. 
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and  even  then  such  diverg^ioe  is  not  on  account  of  a 
greater  or  less^  quantity  of  labor  being  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  giv^i  quantity  of  com,  but  because 
of  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  com  being  apportioned 
to  labor.  This  peculiar  view  of  the  value  of  com  is 
alwajTS  upp^most  in  Smith's  mind  and  frequently 
taints  his  reasoning.  In  particular  it  modified  imduly 
his  opinions  concerning  rent  and  the  effects  of  boimties 
on  exportation. 

Ricardo  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  com  is  subject 
to  the  same  forces  that  produce  variations  in  the  value 
of  other  commodities,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  vary 
in  its  own  value,  pointed  out  Smith's  inconsist^icy, 
and  corrected  his  bad  logic  in  placing  com  in  a  category 
by  itsdf  despite  its  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  ordinary  commodity. 

C.   Value  and  Riches 

Smith's  inconsistency  in  his  use  of  the  term  ''  value  " 
sometimes  results  in  his  confusing  that  term  with 
''riches."  Conmiodities  possess  great  value  where 
there  is  either  scarcity  or  comparative  difficulty  in 
production.  Riches  imply  plenty  and  ease  in  produc- 
tion. A  reduction  in  value  is  therefore  quite  compatible 
with  an  increase  of  riches. 

Adam  Smith,  in  so  far  as  he  failed  to  distinguish  in 
the  applications  of  his  own  definitions  of  value,  must, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  sometimes  confused 
value  and  riches. 

Again,  Smith's  ''  value  "  sometimes  means  ''  total 
utility."  Neither  economist  had  any  conception  of 
utility  as  the  term  is  now  understood  in  economic 

*scussion  and  inquiry.  To  Smith  it  meant  usefulness; 
Ricardo,  capacity  to  satisfy  man's  more  pressing 
Is.    Much  less  did  either  realize  the  doctrine  of 
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marginal  utility,  and  the  relation  between  maipnal 
utility  and  marginal  cost,  tho  Ricardo  did  see  that  it 
was  production  carried  on  imder  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  that  r^;ulated  the  value  of 
commodities.  Still  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that 
Smith  did  not,  in  his  own  mind,  distinguish  between 
economic  value  and  the  more  general  interfN-etation 
of  wealth  in  the  sense  ot  riches.  So  elementary  and 
fundamental  a  conception  could  not  have  altogeth« 
escaped  him.  But,  as  has  beai  remarked,  he  was  lax 
and  imscientific  in  his  use  of  terms,  more  particularly 
when  the  context,  as  in  his  later  discussions,  is  su£Bt- 
ciently  clear  to  reveal  quite  naturally  and  unmistakably 
the  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  Ricardo  did  not  make 
adequate  allowance  for  the  difference  between  his 
own  abstract  theory  of  "  real "  value  and  the  theories 
of  Smith. 

D.   "  Real  "  Wages:  Alterations  in  the  Wage-rate 

Ricardo's  theory  of  remuneration  led  him  to  ascribe 
a  quite  different  connotation  to  a  "  rise  "  or  a  "  fall  " 
in  the  wages  of  labor  from  that  adopted  by  Smith. 

To  the  former  a  "  rise  "  or  "  fall "  in  wages  meant 
more  or  less  real  value  as  realized  in  necessaries  and 
conveniences:  to  the  mind  of  the  latter  the  expressions 
conveyed  one  meaning  and  one  only,  m.,  more  or  less 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

An  alteration  in  wages,  therefore,  which  in  Ricardo 
would  be  described  as  a  rise,  might  in  Smith  appear 
as  a  fall  if  owing  to  greater  difficulty  in  production, 
less  necessaries  and  conveniences  represented  a  much 
greater  value  than  formerly.  Moreover  both  wage 
earners  and  profit  earners  might  receive  a  greater 
quantity  of  riches,  while  at  the  same  time  the  wage- 
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rate  might  have  decreased  and  the  profit  rate  increased, 
or  vice  versa. 

Where,  then,  there  is  apparently  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  economists  regarding  move- 
ments in  wages  it  is  generally  only  apparent  and  not 
real.  Both  agreed  that  the  **  nominal ''  irages  t>f 
labor  conaist^yi  in  the  amount  of  money  the  laborer 
received.  But  while  Ricardo  (who  turned  his  face 
to  the  abstract  treatment  of  economic  phenomena, 
and  r^arded  the  problems  of  distribution  as  being 
essentially  concerned  with  rates)  considered  the  real 
wages  of  labor  to  be  the  proportion  of  real  value,  as 
realized  in  commodities,  which  the  nominal  wages  of 
labor  enabled  the  laborer  to  purchase;  Adam  Smith 
(who,  as  the  object  of  his  great  work  would  suggest, 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  more  obvious  con- 
ditions of  mankind)  regarded  ''  real "  wages  as  being 
simply  and  solely  the  actual  amount  of  necessaries 
and  conveniences  over  which  the  nominal  wages  of 
labor  gave  the  laborer  power.  Ricardo  did  not  observe 
this  important  difference  in  definition  and  so  argues 
as  if  the  term  ''  real  wages  "  had  the  same  connotation 
in  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations  "  as  he  ascribed  to  it  in 
his  "  Principles." 

E.  AUeratione  in  the  Wage-Rale  in  Relation  to  Price 

According  to  Ricardo  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
can  rise  only  by  reason  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
circulating  medium.  The  mam  cause  of  variation 
in  the  value  of  any  single  commodity,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  changing  quantities  of  labor,  direct 
and  indirect,  which  liiat  commodity  from  time  to 
time  '^  realizes."  In  other  words  a  commodity  can 
only  permanently  rise  or  fall  in  exchange  value  relatively 
to  other  commodities  by  reason  of  an  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  real  value  of  that  conunodity. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that,  oth^  thmgs  being  equal, 
if  the  noimnal  wages  of  labor  rise  and  a  greats  real 
value  is  appropriated  by  the  laborer,  since  no  greater 
quantity  of  labor  is  exerted  in  production,  the  prices 
of  commodities  remain  as  they  were  before  the  altera- 
tion in  wages.  Hence,  the  same  real  value  bdng 
produced,  if  a  greater  amount  is  given  to  labor  a  corre- 
spondingly smaller  amount  remains  for  the  owners  of 
capital.  In  other  words,  when  wages  rise  profits  fall, 
and  only  in  so  far  as  this  latter  circumstance  affects 
the  supply  of  capital  (or  indirect  labor)  will  the  price 
of  commodities  rise  or  fall.  Fundamentally  then,  in 
the  theory  of  Ricardo,  variations  in  the  rates  of  re- 
muneration do  not  in  themselves  affect  price. 

According  to  Smith  the  "  nattiral "  price  of  a  com- 
modity was  made  up  of  a  ''  natural  '*  rate  of  wages, 
a  "  natural  "  rate  of  profits  and  a  "  natiual  "  rate  of 
rent.*  If,  therefore,  the  amount  paid  to  labor  increased, 
price  tended  to  be  increased  by  a  corresponding  amoimt. 
Smith  did  not  realize  the  connection  between  profits 
and  wages,  and  tho  he  speaks  of  a  ''  rate  "  of  profits 
and  a  '*  rate  "  of  wages,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  quite 
comprehended  the  full  import  of  his  own  terminology. 
Consequently  he  did  not  fully  imderstand  that  the 
rates  of  profits  and  wages  are  complementary  the  one 
to  the  other;  that  as  the  one  rises  the  other  falls  by 
the  same  amount.  True,  in  Smith,  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  labor  is  attended  by  a  fall  in  profits.  But  this  latter 
phenomenon  only  arises  indirectly  through  the  former 
bringing  about  a  more  intensified  competition  among 
capitalists,  whilst  in  Ricardo  the  fall  in  profits  is  in- 
evitable and  simultaneous  with  the  rise  in  wages. 

1  This  latter  doctrine  of  natunJ  value  is  i^oly  incompatible  with  Smith's  fonaatr 
doctrine  of  value  based  <m  labor  (see  bdow). 
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II.  The  Productivity  of  Different  Kinds 
OF  Labor 

The  Adam  Smith  did  not  accept  the  whole  of  the 
Physiocratic  doctrine  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
Agriculture^  he  did  believe,  as  his  opinions  on  the 
value  of  com  testify,  that  agriculture  was,  for  certain 
peculiar  reasons,  the  most  profitable  of  employments. 
Those  peculiar  reasons  centre  round  the  fact  that  in 
agricultural  pursuits  nature  works  along  with  man; 
in  manufacture  ''  nature  does  nothing." 

Adam  Smith,  it  is  plam,  did  not  realize  the  exact 
nature  of  economic  labor  in  spite  of  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  it.  He  did  not  see  that  labor, 
as  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  J.  S.  MiU,  consists 
in  moving  things,  in  submitting  them  to  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  that  natural  forces  are  at  the  service  of, 
and  are  utilized  by,  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  by 
the  agriculturist.  Further,  economic  wealth  conveyed 
to  his  mind  the  idea  of  matter  in  a  particular  form; 
he  quite  failed  to  see  that  the  process  of  production 
is  not  completed  until  commodities  are  also  in  a  par- 
ticular place  at  a  particular  time,  —  in  short,  that 
economic  effort  is  engaged  in  producing  utilities. 

Again,  the  phenomenon  of  growth  as  manifested 
in  agriculture  seemed  to  have  no  coimterpart  in  manu- 

the  difficult  biological 
Bcient  in  order  to  refute 
that  the  economic  labor 
entical  with  that  of  the 
;ed  in  submitting  matter 
i,  those  forces  are  differ- 
nevertheless  they  are 
n  bringing  matter  and 
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Ricardo,  tho  he  did  not  probe  the  subject  so  d6q[)ly 
as  Mill,  was  alive  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Smith's  state- 
menty  and  in  differing  from  the  latter  on  this  point 
brings  su£Scient  evidence  forward  to  justify  his  criti- 
cism. 

Still  an  early  survejror  of  the  field  of  economic  phe- 
nomena as  it  presented  itself  to  the  economist  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  might,  we  suggest, 
be  likely  to  exaggerate,  as  Smith  did,  the  assistance 
given  by  nature  to  the  agriculturist  in  his  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  to  the  cursory  eye  it  does  appear 
that  nature  labors  far  more  than  man  in  the  production 
of  raw  produce.  Man  prepares  the  groimd  and  sows 
the  seed;  but  nature  gives  the  increase.  Between 
seedtime  and  harvest  man  does  little  or  nothing. 
Moreover  a  manufacturer  does  not  turn  out  any  more 
matter  in  the  shape  of  finished  goods  than  he  received 
in  the  form  of  raw  produce.  As  has  been  observed 
there  is  no  phenomenon  in  manufacture  quite  analo- 
gous to  that  of  growth  in  agriculture.  And  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  it  is 
this  conception  of  "  growth  "  that  Adam  Smith  wished 
to  emphasize.  Elsewhere  *  he  is  more  pointed  and 
unmistakably  confirms  this  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  tenable  that  Smith's  opinions  were  tainted 
by  his  classical  learning  and  his  contact  with  the 
physiocrats. 

In  the  second  place  it  would  not  appear  so  obvious 
to  Smith  that  nature  works  in  manufacture.  In  the 
evidence  which  Ricardo  brings  forward  in  contradiction 

>  Wealth  of  Naiiona.  Book  V,  chap.  i.  p.  313.  **  Tbo  a  huabaadmaa  ahould  be  em- 
ployed in  an  expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  seedtime  and  ends  before  harvest, 
the  interruption  of  his  business  wiU  not  always  oeeasion  any  oonsiderable  diminution 
of  his  revenue.  Without  the  intenrenti<Mk  of  his  labor,  nature  does  herself  the  sreater 
part  of  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer,  a  smith, 
a  carpenter,  oi  a  weaver  quits  his  work-4M>use,  the  sole  source  of  his  revenue  ia  com- 
pletely dried  up.    Nature  does  nothing  for  him.    He  does  all  f<»-  himself.** 
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of  Smith's  assertion,  mention  is  made  of  the  steam 
engine.  But  steam  of  course  was  not  generally  applied 
in  industry  till  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  man  did  work  directly  on  matter  and  not,  as 
in  Ricardo's  time,  indirectly  by  regulating  nature's 
forces. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  Smith 
also  regarded  the  work  of  soldiers,  servants,  and  the 
like,  as  "  unproductive  "  in  character,  on  the  groimd 
that  their  wages  were  paid  out  of  revenue  and  not  out 
of  capital.  Since  Ricardo  held  the  same  opinion,  he 
does  not  criticize  this  teaching,  equally  erroneous  tho 
it  be. 

III.  Rent 

A.   The  Rent  of  Land 

Adam  Smith  did  see,  tho  not  with  great  clearness, 
that  rent  "  entered  into  the  price  of  commodities  in  a 
different  way  from  wages  and  profits.  High  or  low 
wages  and  profits,"  he  says,  *'  are  the  causes  of  high  or 
low  price;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effect  of  it.  It  is 
because  high  or  low  wages  and  profits  must  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  a  particular  commodity  to  market, 
that  its  price  is  high  or  low.  But  it  is  because  its  price 
is  high  or  low,  a  great  deal  more  or  very  little  more 
or  no  more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  those  wages 
and  profits,  that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent, 
or  no  rent  at  all."  * 

From  this  quotation  it  is  apparent  that  Smith  had 
some  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  rent.  In  discussing 
the  rent  of  mines  he  enunciates  the  *'  whole  principle  " 
of  rent,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  his  keen  critic' 

>  Waiith  of  Nations,  Book  I.  tUm^  zi,  |».  07. 
s  Riaardo's  Prindplet,  p.  810. 
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It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  Adam 
Smith  had  any  real  conception  of  the  mRrginAl  use  of 
land  or  of  capital  applied  in  either  agriculture  or 
manufacture.  Tho  he  vaguely  felt  that  price  r^ulates 
rent  and  not  rent  price,  he  did  not  clearly  see  why  it 
was  so.  The  differential  nature  of  rent  escaped  him. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  he  would  not  have  argued  that 
the  rent  of  land  is  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  and  not 
to  its  relative  fertility.  Nor  would  he  have  contended 
that  com  lands  always  afford  rent  had  he  perceived 
that  it  is  production  carried  on  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances  that  regulates  the  price  both  of 
com  and  all  conomodities.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
rent  of  land  it  is  imquestionable  that  Smith  was  led 
astray  by  his  conception  of  the  stable  value  of  com. 
Moreover  he  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  agri- 
cultural production  is  sooner  or  later  carried  on  under 
the  action  of  the  law  of  diminishing  return. 

That  com  lands  always  afford  rent  Ricardo  curtly 
denies.  On  the  contrary  he  maintains  that  there  is 
in  every  country  land  of  such  a  quality  that  it  cannot 
yield  a  produce  more  than  su£Sciently  valuable  to 
replace  the  stock  employed  upon  it  together  with  the 
profits  ordinary  and  usual  in  that  country.  But 
setting  that  contention  aside  he  rightly  claims  that 
''  it  is  the  same  thing  if  there  be  any  capitcd  employed 
in  Great  Britain  on  land  which  jdelds  only  the  return 
of  stock,  with  its  ordinary  profits,  whether  it  be  em- 
ployed on  old  or  on  new  land."  *  This  by  a  theoretical 
argument  he  judges  to  be  the  case.  To  say  that 
capital  is  applied  in  agriculture  up  to  the  margin  is 
to  state  a  truism.  A  most  unenterprising  farmer 
would  be  he  who  did  not  use  as  much  capital  as  he 
profitably  could  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lands. 

>  Prineiplea.  p.  814. 
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Ricardo  proceeds  to  discuss  Smith's  distinction 
between  the  law  which  r^ulates  the  rent  of  land  and 
that  which  r^ulates  the  rent  of  mines.  Whereas  in 
the  one  case  rent  is  in  proportion  to  the  relative  fer- 
tility of  the  mine,  in  the  other  case,  says  Smith,  it  is 
in  proportion  to  the  absolute  fertility  of  the  earth. 
Hicardo  shows,  however,  that  even  if  all  land  paid 
rent,  the  difference  in  amount  paid  by  the  best  land 
from  that  paid  by  the  worst  land  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  and  not  to  their  absolute  fertility. 
And  this  is  quite  true  for  fertility  itself  is  a  relative 
tCTm.* 

With  regard  to  the  rent  of  mines  Ricardo  disputes 
Smith's  assertion  that  the  most  fertile  mine  r^ulates 
the  price  of  coal  in  any  given  neighborhood,  contending, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  least  fertile  source  of  produce, 
as  in  the  case  of  land,  r^ulates  price.  The  difference 
here  between  the  two  economists  is  really  very  slight. 
Adam  Smith  did  hold  that  the  price  of  coal  was  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  cost  of  production  in  the  least 
fertile  mine  actually  being  worked,^  whilst  Ricardo 
would  scarcely  have  disputed  the  influence  of  the 
supply  from  the  richer  mines  in  determining  which 
mine  was  to  be  the  marginal  mine.'  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  the  product  of  the  larger  and  more  fertile 
mine  does  influence  supply  very  considerably  and 
therefore  affects  price.  At  the  same  time  cost  of 
production  in  the  least  fertile  mine  may  rightly  be 
claimed  to  be  the  ind^c  of  price  at  any  given  time. 

It  ought  further  to  be  remembered  that  a  portion 
of  the  payment  tendered  for  the  use  of  a  mine  is  made 

1  "  Tbere  is  no  absolute  meMore  of  the  riohnesB  or  fertility  of  the  Isnd,"  ManhaQ's 
Prineipies.  vol.  i.  Book  IV,  chap.  iii.  p.  157. 

*  Wealth  of  Nataons.  Book  I«  chap.  id.  p.  77. 

>  Priaciplea,  p.  317. 
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on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  land 
that  ensucB  from  mining  operations.  This  fact  both 
economists  ne^ect. 

Again,  Ricardo  criticizes  Smith  on  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  rent  of  the  landlord  would  be  increased 
by  a  diminished  cost  of  production.  Adam  Smith, 
failing  to  perceive  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  mai^,  —  that  rent  can  only  be  affected  by  in- 
fluencing marginal  production,  —  claims  that  imder 
the  specified  change,  the  proportion  set  aside  for  rent 
would  rise.  Ricardo  admits  this  if  regard  be  had  to 
the  permanent  and  ultimate  results,  but  that  the  tem- 
porary and  immediate  effect  would  be  a  great  fall  in 
rent.  He  argues  that  population  would  increase, 
that  resort  would  have  to  be  had  to  inferior  land,  and 
ultimately  price  and  rent  would  rise.  But,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  rent  varies  according  to  relative  and  not 
absolute  fertility,  he  claims  it  would  immediately 
fall  by  any  innovation  that  led  to  a  diminished  cost 
of  production.^ 

Hence  he  concludes  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  are  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  Adam  Smith 
expresses  the  contrary  opinion  through  confusing  a 
high  value  of  money  with  a  low  value  of  com.  Smith 
maintains  that  if,  owing  to  importation,  the  value  of 
com  fell,  tho  the  landlord  would  get  less  money  in 
rent,  that  lesser  quantity  would  purchase  a  greats 
niunber  of  commodities  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
labor  than  before.  Their  real  wealth,  he  aflSrms, 
would  remain  the  same.  This  statement,  of  course,  is 
incorrect  and  is  another  instance  of  Smith's  habit  of 


>  Thia,  ci  eotuw,  b  true,  proriding,  m  RioMtIo  MsamM,  the  improywaent  k  sbb- 
enl,  i.  c,  thftt  H  affects  ell  acrieulturel  lead.  See  Manhell'a  PriBelpke.  Appand. 
L..P.838. 
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regarding  the  value  of  com  as  a  standard.  Ricardo's 
contention  that  an  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  affects  all  prices  alike,  whereas  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  value  of  com  affects  only  the  relative 
value  of  com,  is  a  perfectly  valid  one. 

Ricardo's  criticisms  of  Smith  on  rent  may  then  be 
attributed  to  the  following  circimistances. 

In  the  first  place  Smith  had  no  fixed  conception  of 
price  being  regulated  by  that  production  which  is 
undertaken  imder  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, and  that  differences  in  rent  therefore  arise 
on  accoimt  of  differences  in  the  conditions  imder  which 
production  is  carried  on.  Hence  he  contended  that 
all  com  lands  pay  rent.  He  did  not  imderstand  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  margin  also  applies  to  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  production,  and  that  land  itself  may 
be  regarded  as  a  particular  form  of  capital.  Ricardo 
had  attained  to  this  knowledge.  His  theory  of  rent 
was  important  in  that  it  proved  that  rent  did  not  form 
a  component  part  of  price.  He  eliminated  rent  from 
his  theory  of  value.  To  Smith  there  was  a  "  natural  " 
rate  of  rent  just  as  there  was  a  natural  rate  of  profits 
and  wages,  and  this  ''  natural  rate  "  of  rent  formed 
part  of  natural  value.  In  other  words,  as  has  been 
noted.  Smith  really  made  no  distinction  in  his  economic 
reasoning  between  marginal  and  intra-marginal  pro- 
duction. 

Secondly,  unlike  Ricardo,  Smith  did  not  recognize 
the  action  of  the  law  of  diminishing  return  in  agricul- 
ture. Hence  he  did  not  perceive  that  increased  cost 
of  production  would  eventually  result  from  a  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  old  land,  or  a  more  extensive 
cultivation  by  resort  being  made  to  new  and  inferior 
soils. 

In  the  third  place  Smith  frequently  adopts  c<hii  as 
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a  standard  of  value.  This  Ricardo  never  does,  main- 
taining with  truth  that  political  economy  knows  of 
no  commodity  that  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
essential  to  an  invariable  standard. 


'R.  On  the  Comparative  Value  of  Goldf  Com,  and 
Labor  in  Rich  and  Poor  Countries 

Adam  Smith  divides  his  treatment  of  rent  into  three 
parts. 

First,  he  discourses  on  the  rent  of  that  land  which 
always  pays  rent.  Such  are  com  lands,  i.  6.,  those 
which  furnish  us  with  our  food  supply. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  lands  which  supply  the  raw 
produce  out  of  which  we  satisfy  our  secondary  needs 
—  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  like.  These  lands  some- 
times do  and  sometimes  do  not  afford  rent. 

Thirdly,  Smith  traces  the  variations  in  the  ratios 
of  exchange  of  these  two  classes  of  commodities  as  a 
nation  progresses  in  opulence,  and  after  a  lengthy 
historical  inquiry  into  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  value  of  silver  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centiuy,  concludes  that,  as  a  nation  progresses  in 
wealth,  the  value  of  those  commodities  belonging  to 
Class  II  rises  relatively  to  those  of  Class  I.  His  con- 
tention, then,  is  that  as  a  nation  advances  to  opulence, 
luxuries  and  conveniences  tend  to  rise  in  value  as  com- 
pared with  necessaries. 

Ricardo  in  Chapter  XXVIII  of  his  "  Principles,'" 
on  the  "  Comparative  Value  of  Grold,  Com,  and  Labor 
in  Rich  and  Poor  Countries,"  enimciates  the  contrary 
proposition,  that  gold  is  cheaper  relatively  to  com  in 
a  rich  than  it  is  in  a  poor  coimtry;  that  as  a  nation 
grows  richer  it  becomes,  more  and  more,  increasingly 
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difficult  to  obtain  the  food  supply,  and  that  consequently 
com  tends  to  rise  in  value  relatively  to  other  things. 
In  a  word,  agriculture  is  carried  on  according  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  return,  while  in  manufacture  no 
such  law  operates.^  His  argument  is  chiefly  composed 
of  somewhat  disconnected  attacks  on  certain  passages 
from  Smith's  "  Digression  on  the  Value  of  Silver," 
which  Ricardo  isolates  from  their  context,  and  generally 
construes  in  a  sense  different  from  that  intended  by 
their  author. 

This  latter  consideration  effectually  accoimts  for 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  economists 
on  matters  of  detail. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Ricardo  failed 
to  grasp  the  particular  object  of  Adam  Smith's  argu- 
ment,' And  if  his  blunders  in  the  above  mentioned 
chapter  are  taken  as  a  guide,  the  opinion  is  well  founded. 
It  is  at  least  possible,  however,  that  he  not  only  com- 
prehended the  drift  of  Smith's  digression  on  the  value 
of  silver,  but  in  addition  attempted  to  controvert 
the  conclusion  therein  set  forth.  How  else  can  one 
accoimt  for  the  brief  expression  he  gives  of  Smith's 
opinion  and  his  own  opposing  one,  in  the  following 
sentence.  ''  I  have  endeavored  to  show,"  he  says, 
**  that  it  (the  value  of  gold)  will  be  low  in  rich  coimtries 
and  high  in  poor  countries;  Adam  Smith  is  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion;  he  thinks  that  the  value  of  gold  estimated 
in  com  is  highest  in  rich  countries."  • 

>  We  are  sware  Uuit  thia  sUtement  i»  not  atricUy  true,  and  that  it  k  not  found  in 
Rieaido.  Both  the  lawa  of  diminiahiog  and  inereaaing  return  operate  in  agriculture 
and  manufacture;  but,  whereas  in  the  former  the  balance  ia  in  faror  of  the  kw  of 
D.R.,  in  the  latter  it  ie  in  favor  of  the  kw  of  LR.  While  Smith  tacitly  aaramed  both 
•cricuhuie  and  manufacture  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  law  of  eonatant  return. 
Rkaido  tacitly  aawmied  that  law  to  operate  in  manufacture  only. 

«  Prindpfea,  footnote,  p.  8<M. 

*  Prinelplea,  p.  267. 
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involveB  competition  among  capitalists  for  labw, 
raises  wages  and  lowers  profits.  Conversely,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  amoimt  of  stock  lowers  wages  and  raises 
profits. 

In  Book  III  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  Adam 
Smith  outlines  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  natural 
progress  of  a  nation  in  opulence.  In  the  eariier  stages, 
agriculture  is  the  only  or  chief  occupation;  next  small 
towns  begin  to  arise  and  with  them  appears  the  growth 
of  manufacture  and  a  home  trade  between  the  coimtry 
and  the  towns  highly  beneficial  to  both  sets  of  pro- 
ducers. Finally,  capital  "  overflows "  into  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  or  an  international  canying 
trade.  Agriculture  is  a  more  productive  occupation 
than  manufacture,  and  manufacture  than  the  carrying 
trade.  Capital,  then,  is  only  employed  in  a  carrying 
trade  because  it  exists  in  such  quantity  that  a  part  of 
it  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, or  the  home  trade. 

To  both  of  these  conclusions,  namely:  — 

(1)  That  as  capital  accumulates  profits  tend  to  fall, 
and 

(2)  That  capital  "  overflows "  into  the  canying 
trade,  Ricardo  urges  objections.  He  holds  the  con- 
trary opinions:  — 

I.  That  profits  cannot  fall  except  by  reason  of  a 
rise  in  wages,  and  wages  cannot  rise  unless  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  sup- 
port labor  rise  in  "  real "  value,  i.  e.,  unless 
a  greater  "  real  "  value  is  paid  to  labor. 

II.  That  capital  is  engaged  in  the  canying  trade 
because  certain  ''  conveniences  and  ornaments 
of  life  "  can  be  better  obtained  in  that  way 
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than  by  home  manufacture  or  cultivation,  and 
not  because  the  said  capital  cannot  be  prof- 
itably employed  at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
Kicardo's  theory  is  that  the  acciunulation  of  capital 
gives  rise  to  an  increase  in  population  which  involves 
an  increased  demand  for  food.  As  additional  food  is 
only  procured  at  greater  cost,  wages  rise  and  profits 
fall.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  the  fall  in  profits  is  the 
increase  in  wages  due,  not  to  the  competition  of  capi- 
talists in  their  search  for  labor  as  suggested  by  Smith, 
but  to  the  increased  cost  of  food. 

Ricardo  admits  Smith's  conclusion  if  regard  be  had 
to  the  short  period;  but  since  both  economists  were 
considering  ultimate  and  permanent  conditions  the 
difiference  of  opinion  remains.  It  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  arguments. 

A.  Ricardo  takes  it  for  granted  that  an  increase  of 
capital  leads  to  an  increase  in  population.  He 
ne^ects  any  possible  rise  in  the  standard  of  com- 
fort.^ Smith,  tho  in  a  former  part  of  his  work 
he  acknowledges  ''  that  the  demand  for  men 
necessarily  regulates  the  supply  of  men,  quickens 
it  when  it  goes  on  too  slowly,  and  stops  it  when 
it  advances  too  fast,"  *  entirely  overlooks  this 
doctrine  in  discussing  the  problem  under  review. 

B.  Ricardo  postulates  the  law  of  diminishing 
return  in  agricultiu^.  Increase  of  population 
means  a  need  for  an  increased  food  supply  and 
this,  on  accoimt  of  the  operation  of  the  fore- 

'  Ricardo  daewhere  aeknowladces  the  possibility  and  desirability  ci  a  rise  in  the 
"taiidsrd  oi  oomfoit,  consequent  on  an  increase  of  capital.    See  Principles,  p.  74. 

*  WeaHh  of  Nations,  Book  I,  chap.  8.  p.  30. 
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going  law,  can  only  be  obtained  at  increased 
cost.    Adam  Smith   recognizes  no   soch   law, 
and  consequently  no  such  alteration  in  the  price 
of  food  as  the  action  of  that  law  tends  to  bring 
about.    Had  the  latter  then  been  quite  consis- 
tent he  would  have  argued  that  accumulation 
of  capital  leads  to  increased  population,  and 
tho  wages  will  temporarily  rise,  they  will  ulti- 
mately fall  again  to  their  former  level.     The 
difference  of  opinion,  then,  would  have  beai 
attributable   to   Ricardo's   recognition    of   the 
law  of  diminishing  return  and  Smith's  neglect 
of  it. 
The  second  proposition  is  based  on  Ricardo's  valid 
contention  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  demand  for 
luxuries,  nor  therefore  to  the  profitable  emplojon^it 
of  capital  in  producing  such  luxuries.    Adam  Smith, 
tho  he  elsewhere^  refers  to  the  illimitable  nature  oi 
demand,  inconsistently  neglects  such  a  consideration 
in  discussing  capital  in  relation  to  the  carrying  trade. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  a  priori  assumption  of 
the  right  or  "  natural "  order  of  things  prejudiced  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  profits  tending  to  a  minimnm 
with  the  progress  of  opulence,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
redundancy  of  capital.    On  the  other  hand,   Smith 
frequently  catches  glimpses  of  great  economic  truths, 
of  which,  however,  he  conceives  neither  the  full  mean- 
ing nor  the  real  importance.    The  identity  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  would  seem  to  furnish  a  good 
example   of   this   pardonable   weakness.    The   possi- 
bility of  a  general  over-production  with  which  the 
problem  imder  discussion  is  intimately  connected,  is  a 
question   that  has  puzzled  many  economists.    Still 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Ricardo,  that  as  there 

>  W«dth  of  NatkNM,  Book  I.  ehap.  xi,  pp.  76-7«. 
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is  no  limit  to  demand,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital,  and  that  therefore 
**  when  merchants  engage  their  capitals  in  foreign 
trade  or  in  the  carrying  trade,  it  is  always  from  choice 
and  never  from  necessity."  ^ 

B.   Profits  and  Interest 

Tho  Adam  Smith  recc^nized  that  profits  were  com- 
posed of  certain  elements,  he  did  not  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  different  forces  which  govern  those 
several  elements.  Hence  his  treatment  is  very  general 
and  inconclusive. 

On  the  bald  assertion  that  ^'  wherever  a  great  deal 

can  be  made  by  the  use  of  money  a  great  deal  will 

commonly  be  given  for  the  use  of  it,  and  that  wherever 

little  can  be  made  by  it  less  will  commonly  be  given 

for  it,"  ^  he  attempts  to  trace  the  alterations  that  have 

taken  place  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  the  time  of 

Henry  VIII.    His  conclusion,  based  on  the  assumption 

that  the  legal  rate  followed  and  did  not  precede  the 

market  rate  of  interest,  is  that  the  l^al  rate  having 

gradually  fallen,  the  rate  of  profits  must  have  fallen 

also.    This  result  is  in  agreement  with  his  opinion 

on  the  effects  of  the  acciunulation  of  capital  on  the 

rate  of  profits. 

Ricardo,  tho  his  treatment  of  profits  is  as  unanalyti- 
cal  as  Smith's,  refuses  to  accept  the  latter's  assump- 
tion that  the  l^al  rate  of  interest  is  a  guide  to  the 
rate  of  profits.  He  virtually  denies  that  the  l^al 
rate  followed  the  market  rate,  and  maintains  that, 
tho  this  latter  rate  would  be  more  reliable  than  the 
former,  it  is  unfortunately  not  procxirable.    The  legal 

>  Rioardo'a  PrindplM.  pi.  277. 

*  WmMi  of  Naftioat,  Book  I,  ehi^K  is,  p.  40. 
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rate  of  interest,  he  holds,  is  of  little  value,  since  it  was 
to  a  large  extent  inoperative  owing  to  the  ease  oi 
evasion. 

The  market  rate  of  interest  is,  generally  speaking, 
governed  by  the  rate  of  profits.  While  Ricardo  aflSrms 
this,  he  holds  that  ''  the  market  rate  of  interest  is 
subject  to  temporary  variations  from  other  causes  "  ^ 
than  those  which  afifect  the  general  rate  of  profits. 
For  instance,  when  price  falls  from  an  abimdant  supply, 
the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  rise  owing  to  credit  op^^ 
tions.^  Again,  fimded  property  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  steady  criterion  of  the  rate  of  interest.'  More- 
over, government  pays  different  rates  for  different 
securities.* 

Ricardo  then  advances  a  little  beyond  Smith  in 
showing  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  only  an  elem^it 
in  the  general  rate  of  profits,  and  that  the  former  is 
subject  to  forces  which  do  not  operate  on  the  latter. 
Apart  from  this  consideration,  however,  there  is  little 
importance  in  the  discussion.  Ricardo's  greater  knowl- 
edge of  actual  business  affairs  and  of  financial  matters 
in  particular  probably  led  him  nearer  the  truth  than 
Smith. 

V.  Bounties 

Adam  Smith  objects  to  bounties  on  exportation 
and  high  duties  on  importation  on  the  following 
grounds: — 

1.  They  force  trade  into  less  advantageous  channds 
than  it  would  otherwise  enter. 

2.  They  force  trade  into  positively  disadvantageous 
channels  because  trades  receiving  bounties  are 
necessarily  losing  ones. 

>  Prineildes,  p.  282.  >  Prineiplei,  pp.  282-283. 

*  PrixudplM,  pp.  282-283.  «  Prineipfes,  pp.  28»-288. 
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3.  They  do  not  encourage  the  production  of  com 
because  x>nly  the  nominal  price  of  com  is  raised, 
and  not  its  ''  real "  price,  and  as  this  results 
in  a  rise  in  wages,  all  commodities  are  equally 
raised  in  price. 

4.  By  lowering  the  value  of  silver  all  industry  is 
depressed  and  foreign  competition  invited. 

5.  Instead,  therefore,  of  advancing  they  retard  the 
cultivation  of  land. 

With  the  first  and  second  of  these  objections  Ricardo 
cordially  agrees.  He,  however,  takes  exception  to 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

In  the  first  place,  with  r^ard  to  objection  number 
three,  he  denies  that  the  money  price  of  com  regulates 
wages  and  through  them,  the  price  of  all  commodities. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  that  the  "  real,''  and 
therefore  the  exchange,  value  of  com  would  rise,  not 
only  temporarily  from  increased  demand,  but  perma- 
nently owing  to  the  increased  demand  being  supplied 
by  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils.  Contrary  to  Smith, 
then,  Ricardo  is  of  opinion  that  bounties  would  benefit 
farmers  and  landlords  much  more  than  manufacturers, 
since  com  would  sell  at  a  permanently  higher  price, 
whilst  manufactured  goods  would  be  only  temporarily 
raised  in  price.  Again,  he  maintains  that  even  if  wages 
did  rise,  this  would  not  lead  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
conunodities,  but  rather  to  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profits. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  objection  number  four, 
Ricardo  contends  there  cannot  be  permanently  a  high 
price  on  all  commodities  owing  to  foreign  competition. 

Thirdly,  since  there  would  be  a  permanent  rise  in 
the  price  of  com,  the  cultivation  of  land  would  be 
advanced  and  not  retarded,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
rent  and  the  consequent  increase  of  capital  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 
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These  opinions  of  Ricardo  are  undoubtedly  the 
correct  ones.  They  are,  one  can  quite  wdl  see,  the 
result  of  the  application  of  a  clear-cut  if  not  elaborate 
theory  to  the  solution  of  an  economic  problem.  The 
disfdmilar  views  at  which  Smith  and  Ricardo  arrived 
are  mainly  owing  to  three  considerations. 

I.  In  the  first  place  Adam  Smith's  conception  of 
the  value  of  com  together  with  his  n^ect  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  return 
in  agriculture  prevented  him  from  seeing  that 
the  "  real  "  as  well  as  the  "  nominal ''  price  of 
com  would  rise  from  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  com.  He  denied,  of  covu-se,  that  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  com  did  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  demand,  since  he  held  that  what 
increase  might  result  from  the  foreign  trade 
in  that  commodity,  was  wholly  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  market.  This  argument  Ricardo 
n^lects,  tho  be  it  said  it  affects  little  the  ulti- 
mate considerations  of  the  effects  of  a  bounty. 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  demand 
for  com  is  inelastic.  Therefore  an  increase 
in  the  foreign  trade  in  com  would  lead  to  a 
greater  total  demand  rather  than  to  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  home  demand. 

II.  Secondly,  Ricardo's  theory  of  value  led  him  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  alterations  in  the 
rates  of  remuneration  and  alterations  in  price. 
There  is  really  no  connection  between  the 
former  and  the  latter.  With  this  consideration 
clearly  imderstood  and  ever  in  mind  Ricardo 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  bring  to  light  the 
occasions  on  which  Smith's  less  fixed  and  less 
consistent  theory  of  value  led  him  to  asset  ot 
imply  the  contrary  proposition. 
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HI.  In  the  third  place,  Ricardo  invariably  fixed 
his  attention  on  permanent  and  ultimate  con- 
ditions. He  always  '^  pushed "  his  theories 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  His  n^lect  of  the 
temporary  and  accidental  reached  in  some 
cases,  it  may  be  contended,  to  the  point  of 
error.  Smith  as  frequently  considers  the  tem- 
porary as  the  permanent.  In  his  discussion 
on  bounties  he  sometimes  postulates  the  former, 
sometimes  the  latter,  and  invariably  he  has  in 
mind  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  effects 
of  boimties  in  the  past.  Even  when  he  does 
consider  permanent  conditions  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  went  as  far  as  Ricardo  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  ultimate.  While  he  saw  for 
example  that  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  silver 
led  to  increased  prices,  and  therefore  offered 
an  invitation  to  foreign  competition,  he  did  not 
trace  further  the  effect  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  invitation  in  the  subsequent  relevelling 
of  prices. 

VI.  Taxation 
A.   The  Tax  Fund.    Gross  and  Net  Revenue 

Smith  holds  that  ''  the  riches  and  so  far  as  power 
depends  on  riches,  the  power  of  every  coimtry  must 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes  must  ultimately 
be  paid."  » 

Ricardo  rightly  argues  that  it  is  the  net  revenue 
and  not  the  gross  revenue  that  is  the  all  important 
fund,  out  of  which  taxes  are  paid.  Theoretically  the 
net  revenue  of  a  society  is  the  main  consideration  in 

>  WMtth  of  Naftioat.  Book  U,  dhtip,  r,  p.  IM. 
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discussing  the  fund  on  which  taxes  ought  to  fall.  It 
is  not  a  good  and  profitable  e3q>edient  to  tax  capital. 

It  ou^t  to  be  noted  that  Ricardo,  as  he  himself 
suggests,  is  conscious  of  the  advantage  of  a  large  ix)pu- 
lation,  even  if  no  more  net  revenue  were  produced  by 
it  than  by  a  smaller  population.  But  ^*  it  is  not  on 
the  groimds  of  any  supposed  advantage  accruing  from 
a  large  population,  or  of  the  happiness  that  may  be 
enjoyed  by  a  greater  number  of  human  beings,  that 
Adam  Smith  supports  the  preference  of  that  employ- 
ment of  capital  which  gives  motion  to  the  greatest 
quantity  of  industry,  but  expressly  on  the  groxmd  of 
its  increasing  the  power  of  the  coimtry."  *  This  error 
on  the  part  of  Smith  in  gauging  the  ability  o(  a  coimtiy 
to  pay  taxes  by  the  amoimt  of  gross  revenue  arises 
from  his  erroneous  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  a  coimtiy 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  productive  labor  employed 
and  that  certain  occupations  employ  more  productive 
labor  than  others. 

Ricardo  does  not  definitely  attack  this  position  tho 
he  does  not  grant  it.  He  merely  denies  the  relevancy 
of  the  argument  so  far  as  the  tax-fmid  or  power  of  the 
nation  is  concerned. 

B.   The  Incidence  of  a  Tax  on  the  Produce  of  Land 

Taxes  on  rent  fall  altogether  on  the  landlord.  Taxes 
on  the  produce  of  land  are,  according  to  Smith,  in 
reality  taxes  on  rent  and  are,  therefore,  also  paid  by  the 
landlord. 

Ricardo  agrees  that  a  tax  on  rent  falls  on  the  land- 
lord, but  he  holds  the  contrary  opinion  regarding  taxes 
on  the  produce  of  land.  Taxes  on  raw  produce,  he 
maintains,  are  not  similar  in  their  incidence  to  taxes 

>  Principles,  p.  837. 
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on  rent.  A  tax  on  raw  produce  increases  the  price  of 
raw  produce  and  falls  on  the  consumer. 

Ricardo  ever  had  in  mind  the  theory  that  the  forces 
which  determine  the  value  of  a  commodity,  particu- 
larly of  an  agricultural  commodity,  must  be  studied 
at  the  margin.  Hence,  he  saw  clearly  that  a  tax  on 
raw  produce,  since  it  really  is  an  addition  to  cost  of 
production  at  the  margin,  i.  e.,  on  the  land  that  pays 
no  rent,  must  inevitably  increase  price. 

Smith  in  so  far  as  he  failed  to  distinguish  between 
marginal  and  intramarginal  production  must,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  have  failed  to  trace  accurately 
the  incidence  of  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  land. 

The  difference  of  opinion,  then,  regarding  the  inci- 
dence of  6uch  a  tax  is  entirely  due  to  Ricardo's  insis- 
tence on  the  doctrine  of  the  margin  and  to  Smith's 
neglect  of  it.  Curiously  enough  Smith's  reasoning 
on  the  incidence  of  a  tax  on  malt  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  Ricardo's  view  of  taxes  on  all  raw  produce. 

C.   Taxes  on  Wages  and  Necessaries 

Ricardo's  teaching  in  brief  is  that  a  general  tax  on 
wages  raises  wages  and  lowers  profits.  It  is  similar 
to  a  tax  on  necessaries  in  that  it  raises  wages.  But 
whereas  a  tax  on  necessaries  increases  the  price  of 
necessaries  and  is  paid  partly  by  the  receivers  of  profits 
and  in  part  by  the  rich  consumer,  the  former  tax  falls 
wholly  on  the  receivers  of  profits. 

Adam  Smith  is  in  agreement  that  a  tax  on  wages 
raises  wages.  But,  contrary  to  Ricardo,  he  holds  the 
view  that  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  wages,  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles  rises  and  the  tax  is  shifted  to 
the  consumer,  while  in  agricidture  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  tends  to  fall. 
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The  additional  wages  paid  by  manufactures  wiQ 
occasion  a  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  will  therefore  fall  on  the  consumers  of  those  c(Hn- 
modities;  the  additional  wages  paid  by  ioim&s  will 
ultimately  fall  on  the  landlords  who  will  recdve  a 
diminished  rent.  Smith  also  holds  that  a  tax  (m 
necessaries  is  virtually  a  tax  on  wages  and  has  the  same 
incidence.  He  therefore  condemns  taxes  on  wages 
and  necessaries. 

Ricardo  himself  hits  on  the  main  cause  of  difference 
between  his  own  opinions  and  those  of  Smitli.  He 
points  out  that  Smith,  as  has  be^i  already  stated, 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  capital  employed 
on  land  which  does  not  yield  rent,  and  that  it  is  the 
cost  of  production  on  the  land  which  does  not  yield 
rent  that  regulates  price.  Hence,  of  coiu-se,  a  tax  on 
wages  could  not  fall  on  rent.  A  tax  on  necessaries 
could  only  fall  on  rent  in  so  far  as  the  receiver  of  rent 
consumed  necessaries.  It  would  also  fall  on  the  receiver 
of  profits  both  in  so  far  as  he  consumed  necessaries, 
and,  in  addition,  in  so  far  as  it  raised  wages.  Similarly 
a  tax  on  wages  falls  entirely  on  the  profits  of  stock. 
'^  It  does  not  entitle  the  master  manufacturer  to  charge 
it  with  a  profit  on  the  price  of  his  goods,  for  he  will  be 
unable  to  increase  their  price  and  therefore  he  must 
wholly  and  without  compensation  pay  such  a  tax."  > 

This  criticism,  then,  can  be  attributed  to  two  circum- 
stances:— 

First,  it  is  under  the  conditions  that  govern 
marginal  cultivation  that  the  labor  which 
regulates  price  is  carried  on.  Ricardo,  tho  he 
never  uses  the  terms ''  margin  "  and ''  marginal," 
yet  always  entertains  fixed  ideas,  very  similar 
to  those  which  the  said  terms  suggest  to  the 

1  Rkutlo't  PriMiplas,  p.  900. 
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modem  economist.  More  particularly  is  this 
true  when  he  is  considering  problems  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  land.  Adam  Smith 
had  no  such  fixed  conception. 

Secondly,  Ricardo  was  strict  in  his  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  rates  of  remuneration 
have  no  real  connection  with  price.  It  is  be- 
cause he  saw  this  so  clearly  that  he  refused  to 
identify  himself  with  Smith's  outcry  against 
taxes  on  wages  and  necessaries,  and  was  per- 
sonally indifferent  as  to  which  tax  the  govern- 
ment might  be  pleased  to  impose.  ^ 

VII.  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade 

Adam  Smith's  teaching  under  the  heading  of  ''  Trea- 
ties of  Commerce  "  may  be  briefly  summarized.  Trea- 
ties of  Commerce  were  arranged  in  order  to  enable  a 
country  to  sell  more  than  it  could  buy,  and  thus  to 
secure  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  They  are  dis- 
advantageous to  the  favoring  country  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  favored  country.  The  Methuen  Treaty 
by  which  reciprocity  was  established  between  England 
and  Portugal  in  wine  and  woollens  is  set  forth,  and  is 
held  to  substantiate  this  opinion. 

Ricardo  in  part  accepts  Smith's  conclusions,  and  by 
substituting  England  and  a  colony  in  the  place  of 
Portugal  and  England,  he  contends  that  a  mother 
country  can  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  a  colony. 

This  is  the  opposite  of  Smith's  doctrine,  who  main- 
tains that  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  leads  to 
high  profits  in  that  branch  of  trade,  that  more  and 
more  capital  is  attracted  to  it,  and  that  profits  tend 

>  It  thould  be  noted  Uwi  for  the  Mice  of  ugument  Rioudo  pnetieelly  ■■wimwe 
tlw  wacee  of  labor  to  be  at  the  **  physiologieal  miniimim/'  and  thus  unable  to  bear 
anjr  redoetion. 
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to  rise  in  all  branches  of  British  trade.  Prices  con- 
sequently rise  and  the  foreign  competitor  has  an 
advantage  in  those  trades  in  which  En^and  does  not 
possess  a  monopoly. 

Ricardo,  of  course,  holds  this  reasoning  to  be  falla- 
cious since,  ever  true  to  his  theory  of  remimeration, 
he  affirms  that  far  from  high  profits  being  a  cause  of 
high  price  they  do  not  affect  price  at  all.  He  does, 
however,  allow  that  there  will  be  a  worse  distribution 
of  the  general  capital  and  industry,  and,  owing  to 
diminished  supply,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  be 
raised.  At  the  same  time  no  change  from  one  foreign 
trade  to  another,  or  from  a  home  to  a  foreign  trade  can 
affect  the  rate  of  profits.^  Once  again  do  we  find  the 
more  exact  and  scientific  theory  of  remimeration  as 
taught  by  Ricardo  leading  him  to  differ  from  Smith. 

Again,  Smith  held  that  the  value  of  a  foreign  trade 
to  a  country  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  home  trade 
because  equal  capitals  would  employ  a  less  amoimt 
of  productive  labor  in  the  former  than  in  the  latt^*. 
The  element  of  time,  too,  was  important.  The  longer 
period  during  which  the  capital  was  returned  in  foreign 
as  compared  with  home  trade  further  rendered  foreign 
trade  a  less  productive  form  of  economic  activity. 

Ricardo  did  not  accept  this  view.  He  held  that 
tho  only  one  capital  instead  of  two  capitals  might  be 
replaced  by  a  foreign  trade,  the  replaced  capital  would 
be  equal  in  amoimt  to  the  two  capitals  which  would 
have  been  employed  at  home  in  the  work  of  exchanging 
had  no  foreign  trade  been  engaged  in  at  all.  The 
amount  of  productive  labor  employed,  however,  can- 
not be  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  foreign  trade.  The 
important  consideration  is  whether  wants  are  satined 
or  not.    But  without  discussing  f\u*ther  this  question 

I  FrinoiplM,  p.  882. 
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we  believe  Ricardo's  objection  to  be  a  valid  one.  Just 
as  Smith  erred  in  his  treatment  of  the  varied  forms  of 
economic  activity  as  exhibited  in  agricultm^  and 
manufacture^  the  retail  and  the  canying  trade,  by 
erecting  the  standard  of  "  productive  labor  employed/' 
in  like  manner  did  he  fall  into  error  in  his  discourse 
on  foreign  trade. 

Fmally,  Ricardo's  whole  conception  of  foreign  trade 
is  more  advanced  than  Smith's.  The  former  was 
probably  the  earliest  theorist  to  state  the  doctrine 
that  comparative  costs  he  at  the  root  of  international 
trade.  Furthermore,  he  insisted  that  if  prices  rose 
generally  in  a  country,  this  would  not  alter  the  ratios  in 
which  commodities  would  exchange  with  one  another. 
Money  itself  being  the  only  commodity  affected,  its 
comparative  cost  having  fallen,  its  exportation  would 
follow  until  such  time  as  the  cmrency  was  restored 
to  its  normal  value.  Smith  had  no  conception  of  the 
doctrine  of  comparative  costs,  nor  did  he  fully  appre- 
ciate, nor  always  allow  for,  the  effects  on  price  of  a 
foreign  trade  in  buUion. 

VIII.    SUMMAKY  AND   CONCLUSION 

We  have  examined  Ricardo's  criticisms  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  views  of  each  writer  on  the  matters  of 
dispute,  or  apparent  dispute,  have  been  briefly  set 
forth,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  each  case  to 
accoimt  for  the  difference  of  opinion.  It  now  remains 
to  reduce  to  a  few  principles  the  results  at  which  we 
have  arrived. 

And  at  the  outset  let  it  be  said  that  tho  much  of 
what  Ricardo  says  with  regard  to  the  subjects  on 
which  he  differs  from  Adam  Smith  is  true,  there  are 
instances  in  which  either  a  more  thoro  study  of  the 
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context,  or  a  more  liberal  int^pretation,  would  have 
rendered  his  observations  unnecessary.  He  did  not, 
for  example,  read  with  sufficient  care  Smith's  confusing 
pages  on  labor.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  stated 
the  latter's  view  with  more  genax>sity.  He  would, 
and  with  justice,  have  complained  of  Smith's  incon- 
sistency in  the  use  of  terms;  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  he  would  have  attempted  to  prove  that  labor 
is  not  a  standard  measure  of  value.  At  all  events  he 
would  have  shown  that  his  idea  of  "  labor  "  was  vary 
di£ferent  from  Smith's. 

Had  he  been  a  more  painstaking  critic  he  would  not 
have  ascribed  a  new  connotation  to  terms  which  he 
had  adopted  from  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations  "  without 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  alteration 
in  meaning.  Least  of  all  would  he  have  re-established 
these  essentially  new  terms  in  Adam  Smith's  argumait. 
Such  treatment,  however,  Ricardo  metes  out  to  **  real  " 
wage,  "  rise  "  and  "  fall "  of  wages,  a  "  rich  "  coimtry. 

Again,  Ricardo  frequently  fails  to  observe  that  the 
assumptions  which  underhe  an  argument  in  the 
"  WeiJth  of  Nations  "are  quite  different  from  the 
assumptions  which  he  postulates  in  his  '^  Principles," 
when  attempting  to  combat  the  same  argument.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  rent  of  land,  of  the  comparative 
value  of  gold,  com,  and  labor,  of  boimties,  etc.,  he 
invariably  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  action  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  return.  Nowhere  does  Adam 
Smith  speak  of  that  law.  Yet  curiously  enough 
Ricardo  argues  as  if  Adam  Smith,  like  himself,  always 
assumed  it.  Still  more  amazing  is  it  that  he  never  in 
any  single  passage  even  indicates  that  he  is  aware  of 
this  striking  fundamental  difference  between  his  own 
writings  and  those  of  his  great  predecessor.  Again, 
in  his  discussions  of  the  effects  on  profits  of  the  accu- 
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ixiulation  of  capital,  Ricardo  fails  to  see  that  whereas 
ike  assumes  that  an  increase  of  capital  leads  to  an  in- 
crease in  population  if  there  is  no  rise  in  the  standard 
of  comfort,  Smith  makes  no  such  assumption.  Had 
tke  been  cognisant  of  these  initial  differences  some  of 
bis  arguments  against  Smith's  opinions  would  have 
been  characterized  by  emendation  rather  than  nega- 
tion. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Ricardo  was  a  de- 
structive rather  than  a  constructive  critic.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  "  Principles  "  is  the 
manner  in  which  subjects  are  introduced  by  means 
of  quotations  from  the  '*  Wealth  of  Nations."  Indeed 
his  treatise  is  founded  on  that  of  Smith.  It  is  on 
Smith's  involved  treatment  of  labor  that  Ricardo 
builds  his  theory  of  ''  real "  and  '*  exchange  "  value, 
it  is  on  Smith's  theory  of  wages  that  he  founds  his 
so-called  iron  law;  it  is  on  the  teachings  of  Smith  that 
he  bases  his  own  chapters  on  Taxation  and  Currency. 
The  germ  of  much  of  Ricardo's  economic  doctrine 
lies  hidden  in  Smith's  great  work.  We  there  find, 
tho  but  dimly  evidenced  and  imperfectly  expressed, 
the  idea  of  value  based  on  labor,  of  remuneration  being 
concerned  with  rates,  of  rent.  These  "  ideas "  are, 
however,  wrapped  up  in  much  that  is  general  and 
inconclusive  and  a  good  deal  that  is  inaccurate  and 
inconsistent.  Ricardo  makes  these  truths  which  Smith, 
as  it  were,  vaguely  hints  at,  his  central  doctrines. 
He  exhibits  them  in  a  clear  light,  he  restates  and 
co-ordinates  them  into  a  well-defined  theory  of  value 
which,  through  all  his  discussions,  he  apphes  with  the 
greatest  consistency. 

That  theory  may  be  divided  into  three  main  parts. 
First,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  abstract  "  real "  value 
being  regulated  under  a  competitive  system  by  the 
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amcHint  of  labor,  direct  and  indireet,  i^iplied  in  pro- 
duction; secondly,  that  it  is  the  \abor  apjdied  at  the 
margin  or  under  the  nM)6t  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances that  indexes  value  and  that  rent  consists  of 
the  excess  of  total  real  value  over  and  above  that 
produced  at  the  mar^;  thirdly,  the  annual  amount 
ot  production  r^resents  a  certain  quantity  oi  *'  real  " 
value  and  that  this  real  value  is  divided  into  wages 
and  profits,  the  rates  of  which  necessarily  vary  inv^^y. 
These  three  propositions  form  the  base  <^  Ricardo's 
economic  system,  in  agreement  with  which  he  fashions 
all  his  discussions. 

Smith  had  no  such  ^'  sheet  anchor/'  He  first  con- 
structs an  indefinite  theory  of  value  based  on  latxH* 
alone.  Later  he  outlines  another  theory  of  ''  natural " 
value,  which,  he  holds,  is  made  up  of  certain  natural 
''  rates  "  of  wages,  profits,  and  rent,  and  he  discusses 
the  forces  which  govern  these  rates.  In  his  treatment 
of  wages  one  finds  the  elements  both  of  Ricardo's 
"  iron  law  "  theory  and  of  Mill's  wage-fund  theory. 
Of  the  real  nature  of  rent  he  had  but  an  inkling.  His 
treatment  of  profits  is  similarly  vague.  What  SmitJi 
did  not,  and  what  Ricardo  did,  see  clearly  was  first, 
that  the  labor  which  r^ulates  value  is  that  which  is 
carried  on  imder  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances and  that  therefore  rent  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  determining  of  price,  and  secondly,  that 
the  rates  of  profits  and  wages  are  essentially  complem^i- 
tary,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  consequently  that 
alterations  in  these  rates  do  not  in  themselves  affect 
price. 

These  two  considerations,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  account  for  several  of  Ricardo's  criticisms. 
Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  difference  of  opinion. 
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The  first  is  important  in  leading  to  Ricardo's  criti- 
cisms of  Smith's  teaching  regarding:  — 

(1)  The  Rent  of  Land. 

(2)  The  Value  of  Com. 

(3)  The  incidence  of  a  tax  on  the  produce  of 
land. 

The  second  led  to  his  contrary  conclusions  regard- 
ing:— 

(1)  Alterations  in  the  wage-rate  in  relation  to 
price- 

(2)  The  relation  between  profits,  wages,  and 
capital. 

(3)  Bounties. 

(4)  Foreign  trade. 

Both  considerations  enter  into  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  incidence  of  taxes  on  wages  and 
necessaries. 

In  so  far  as  Ricardo  applied  these  theoretical  con- 
ceptions in  the  solution  of  deductive  economic  prob- 
lems, he  made  a  real  advance  beyond  the  results 
achieved  by  Adam  Smith's  indefinite  treatment  of 
economic  phenomena.  In  formulating  a  more  con- 
sistent theory  and  substituting  in  the  place  of  the 
vague  genendization  so  characteristic  of  the  '*  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  he  led  the  way  to  the  exact  and  logical 
treatment  the  science  received  at  the  hands  of  J.  S. 
Mill  and  his  successors,  even  altho  the  highly  abstract 
nature  of  his  discussions  brought  about  the  great 
movement  in  favor  of  the  historical  method. 

Again,  Ricardo's  challenge  of  Smith's  view  of  the 
value  of  com  leads  to  certain  differences  of  opinion. 
Adam  Smith  considered  the  value  of  com  to  be  practi- 
cally constant  over  long  periods.    He  held  that  the 
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demand  for  com  regulated  the  supply  of  com  and  the 
supply  r^ulated  the  demand  in  that  only  a  pven 
population  could  be  maintained  by  a  given  amount  of 
com.  In  this  view  Smith  is,  of  course,  quite  correct. 
The  value  of  com  is  more  constant  over  a  long  period 
than  the  value  of  other  commodities,  including  the 
precious  metals  and  money.  From  the  [>oint  of  vierw 
of  strict  theory,  however,  Ricardo's  contention  that 
not  even  com  can  be  considered  a  standard  of  vahie 
is  incontrovertible.  In  those  purely  theoretical  dis- 
cussions on  the  effect  of  a  boimty  on  exportation,  and 
on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  comparative 
value  of  gold  and  com  as  a  country  progresses  in 
opulence,  Ricardo's  conclusions  are  more  acciurate 
than  those  of  Smith.  Adam  Smith's  ne^ect  of  the 
law  of  diminishing  return  in  agriculture,  to  whidi 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  also  important 
in  this  connection.  Again  must  Ricardo's  opinion 
be  respected  where  that  law  is  assumed  by  him  in 
discussing  theoretical  problems  in  which  ref^'ences 
to  likely  changes  in  the  value  of  com  are  made;  tho 
in  actual  practice  its  operation  in  tending  to  raise  the 
price  of  com  seems  ever  indefinitely  to  be  postponed 
owing  to  the  widening  of  the  market  and  to  the  modem 
facilities  for  transportation,  importation,  and  exporta- 
tion. 

Again,  as  we  have  observed,  Ricardo  oftener  than 
not  concerned  himself  with  permanent  and  ultimate 
rather  than  with  temporary  and  immediate  conditions. 
Smith  as  often  considers  the  former  as  the  latter. 
But  even  when  he  does  consider  the  permanent,  he 
does  not ''  push  "  his  theories  as  far  as  Ricardo.  And 
this  consideration  leads  to  our  final  and  concluding 
observation.  If  we  set  aside  those  criticisms  which 
are  the  result  of  misunderstanding  or  axe  directly 
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oming   to   (Merences   of   connotation   accompanying 
co-incidence  of  denotation,  if  we  pass  over  without 
further  remark  those  which  are  largely  due  to  Ricardo's 
none  too  generous  interpretation  of  certain  of  Smith's 
passages,  we  find  that  the  remaining  and  most  impor- 
tant criticisms  in  which  Ricardo  makes  a  real  advance 
on  the  teaching  of  Smith,  are  mainly  the  result  of  the 
very  diflferent  attitude  he  assiuned  towards  economic 
phenomena    as    compared    with    Adam    Smith,    and 
indeed,  with  all  his  predecessors  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomic thought  and  investigation.    His  method  was 
essentially  the  abstract  deductive  method,   tho  the 
generalizations  which  form  the  base  of  his  reasoning 
are  often  the  result  of  a  careful  inductive  process. 
As  Bagehot  well  points  out,^  Adam  Smith  did  not 
seem  aware  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  abstract 
science  at  all.    His  treatment  often  approximates  to 
the  abstract  on  accoimt  of  the  narrow  view  he  took  of 
the  nature  of  man  in  his  economic  writing.    Ricardo 
on  the  contrary  builds  on  the  abstraction  of  the  eco- 
noniic  man.    He  formulates  the  abstraction  of  ''  real  " 
value.    He  develops  a  highly  abstract  theory  of  re- 
muneration, and  an  equally  abstract  theory  of  rent, 
during  which  process  he  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  margin.    Finally,  armed  with  abstraction, 
he  investigates  the  domain  of  foreign  trade,  and  formu- 
lates the  doctrine  of  comparative  costs,  which  received 
such  careful  and  elaborate  development  at  the  hands 
of  J.  S.  Mill.    Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
inductive  and  deductive  in  turn,  now  developing  a 
theory   from   the   observation   of   phenomena,   anon 
illustrating  an  assumption  or  sweeping  generalization 
by  an  appeal  to  fact.    He  seldom,  however,  travels 
beyond   the   concrete.    His   work,   tho   moniunental 

>  The  Pdttkal  Eoonomy  of  Adam  Smith,  Walter  Baoehot. 
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and  invaluable,  is  nevertheless  of  too  general  a  char- 
acter to  be  of  permanent  and  lasting  scientific  w<n-th. 
It  is  scarcely,  then,  matter  for  surprise  that  when 
Ricardo  read  the  '^  Wealth  of  Nations  "  he  should  have 
found  so  much  with  which  to  disagree,  so  much  to 
qualify  and  emend,  yet  withal  so  much  to  exalt  and 
appraise. 

ROBEBT  A.  MaCI>ONAIJ>. 
UNnmnrrr  of  Livbbpool^  'Eaxisujx^, 
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SUMMARY 

I.  The  Electric  Lamp  Combination;  relation  to  General  Electrical 
Company,  594.  —  Control  of  tantalum  and  tungsten  filaments,  600. 
—  Circuit  Court  decree  of  1911,  601.  — II.  The  Keystone  Watch 
Case  Company,  602.  —  Methods  of  destroying  competition,  607. — 
III.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  608.  — IV.  The  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company;  how  related  to  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad, 
613.  —  V.  The  Bath  Tub  Pool,  617.  —  Control  of  the  jobbing  trade, 
623.  —  VI.  The  Cash  Register  Company,  625.  —  Deliberate  destructive 
ccmipetition,  626.  —  VII.  Combination  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Deal- 
ars,  630.  —  Michigan  lumber  retailers,  632.  —  Other  lumber  retailers, 
634.  —  Wholesale  lumber  dealers,  637.  —  Pacific  Coast  jobbers  of 
plumbing  supplies,  640.  —  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 
641.  —  VIII.  Conchision,  642. 

Recent  investigations  and  government  suits  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  data  in  regard  to  the  history 
and  methods  of  operation  of  certain  industrial  com- 
binations and  ''  trusts "  which  are  interesting  in  a 
high  degree.  Some  of  these  organizations  show  a 
remarkable  similarity  to  certain  pools  existent  two 
or  three  decades  ago;  some  show  strikingly  unfair 
methods  of  competition;  others  that  the  pool  form 
of  combination  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  features 
of  modem  industrial  organization. 

Of  necessity  any  examination  of  several  of  these 
combinations  and  trusts  in  the  space  of  a  single  study 
must  involve  an  imdesirable  d^ree  of  disconnected- 
ness, especially  as,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions, 
those  selected  by  the  writer  for  examination  present 
a  great  diversity  of  characteristics.  In  the  majority 
of  the  cases  there  is  not  enough  information  available 
to  furnish  material  for  a  minute  study  upon  any  one  of 
these  particular  trusts  or  combinations.  Hence  a  sketch 
has  been   attempted,  in   the   space  of  the  present 
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article,  of  the  history  and  methods  of  operation  of  the 
following:  the  Electric  Lamp  Combinaticm,  the  Key- 
stone Watch  Case  Company,  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company,  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
the  Bath  Tub  Combination,  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  and  several  wholesale  and  retail  dealers' 
associations  whose  methods  of  op^tttion  have  been 
substantially  alike. 

I.    The  Electric  Lamp  Combination 

Before  the  year  1905  the  only  incandescent  lamp 
manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States  com- 
mercially was  the  carbon  filament  lamp.  These  lamps 
had  been  invented  many  years  previously  and  were 
in  general  use  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
In  1894  the  patents  on  this  type  of  lamp  expired, 
and  not  long  after  this  the  first  combination  in  the 
lamp  business  was  effected. 

On  August  4,  1896,  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  six  others  ^  formed  an  unincorporated  association 
known  as  The  Incandescent  Lamp  Manufactiu^ers 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices,  allotting  business  and 
customers,  and  prescribing  rules  and  r^ulations 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carbon  filament  lamps.' 
The  organization  was  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes  a  pool  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  of 
earlier  decades.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  1880'  and  the  Sand 
Paper  Association,^  each   member  of  the  pool  was 

>  Brymn  Marah  Company.  Buokogre  Eleotrie  CompMiy,  Columbia  Incandcaeent 
Lamp  Company,  Sunbeam  Ineandeaoeni  Lamp  Company.  Adama-Bacnall  Etootrie 
Company,  and  Peridns  Switoli  and  Manufaoturing  Company.  The  lattar  two  of  theaa 
oonoerna  later  gave  up  the  ineandesoent  lamp  bnainew 

«  United  BUtea  v.  General  Electric  Company,  and  Otbeis.  Petitioa  in  EquHr 
in  Circuit  Court  of  United  Stotea  for  the  NortiMn  Diatrict  of  Ohio.  pp.  1»-U. 

>  New  York  Senate  ThMtlnTcatisatioii,  1888,  p.  010. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  020. 
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obliged  to  make  a  large  cash  deposit  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith  and  of  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
Association.  Violations  were  punishable,  as  usual 
under  a  pooling  agreement,  by  the  system  of  fines.* 
The  first  agreement  was  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  August  4,  1896,  and  was  extended  from  time  to 
time  imtU  a  new  tjrpe  of  combination  was  adopted. 

After  this  organization  was  completed  several  other 
companies  allied  themselves  with  the  original  seven 
mentibers  of  the  association.  In  the  few  months 
remaining  of  the  year  1896  four  new  concerns  *  joined 
the  combination.  In  1897  one  new  member'  was 
added  and  in  1901  five  *  more.  Several  of  the  concerns 
either  withdrew  from  the  association  or  else  discon- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  carbon  filament  lamps, 
seven  all  told.^  The  Incandescent  Lamp  Manufac- 
turers also  executed  agreements  with  the  Westinghouse 
Company  imder  the  terms  of  which  the  Sawyer-Man 
Electric  Company,  —  at  that  time,  the  lamp  subsid- 
iary of  the  former  corporation,  —  agreed  to  main- 
tain the  prices  fixed  by  the  combination.* 

In  May,  1901,  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Com- 
pony  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey.    This  corpora-       / 
tion  was  a  holding  company  designed  to  combine 
all  the  interests  in  the  combination  known  as  the 

>  Op.  eit.     Petition  in  Equity,  p>  13. 

*  New  York  and  Ohio  Compftny,  Davia  Electric  Works.  Ayleeworth  and  Jackson, 
Bcmsteis  Electric  Company. 

*  Shelby  Electric  Company. 

*  Fostoria  Incandeaoent  Lamp  Company,  Coloaial  Elecuic  Company,  General 
Incandcaoeiit  Lamp  Company,  Munder  Electric  Company,  Warren  Electric  and 
Specialty  Company. 

*  Op.  cit.    Petition  in  Equity,  p.  14. 

The  Shelby  Electric  Company  and  Bryan  Marsh  resicned  from  the  combination 
•hcrtly  after  its  organisation  but  rejoined  it  on  Jan.  4, 1901.  Adama-Bagnall  Company, 
Ptakins  Electric  Switch  and  Manufacturinc  Company,  the  Davis  Electric  Works, 
Aj^esworth  and  Jackson  and  the  Bernstein  Electric  Company  went  out  of  the  lamp 


•  Op.  eit.    Petitk»  in  Equity,  p.  15. 
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Incandescent  Lamp  Manufacturers,  excepting  only 
the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  their 
subsidiaries.  It  was  also  intended  to  induce  as  many 
independent  companies  as  possible  to  enter  the  oom^ 
bination.^  The  capitalization  of  the  National  Electric 
Lamp  Company  was  not  large.  It  consisted  of  $150,- 
000  of  preferred  and  $500,000  of  common  stock.  The 
company  also  issued  $2,000,000  of  bonds.  The  General 
Electric  Company  seciired  $360,000  in  conmion  stock, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  conmion  and  the  preferred 
issues,  except  about  $16,000  of  common,  was  distributed 
in  acquiring  the  stocks  of  other  companies,  members 
of  the  electric  lamp  pool,  as  was  also  $1,314,000  of 
the  authorized  two  million  of  bonds.^  As  a  result 
of  these  operations,  the  National  Electric  Lamp 
Company  found  itself  in  control  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  original  combination  of  1896,  excepting  only  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  five  others.*  Four 
of  these  five  others  were  acquired  in  1902  and  1903, 
while  the  fifth  was  brought  into  the  combination  in 
1907.* 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  National  Electric 
Lamp  Company,  there  were  in  existence  outside  of 
the  lamp  pool  some  seven  independent  lamp  companies. 
Against  these  the  new  corporation  began  a  campaign 
of  acquisition.  Of  the  seven  competitors  which  were  in 
existence  outside  the  combination  in  1901,  it  gradually 
acquired  foiu*.  Of  the  six  competitors  which  came 
into  being  between  the  time  of  the  organization  of 

>  Op.  dt.    Petition  in  Equity*  p.  17. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  17-18. 

*  Colonial,  Munder,  and  Shelby  Electric  Companiee,  New  Yock  and  Okao  OompMqr 
and  the  Warren  Electric  and  Special^  Company. 
«  Op.  cit.    Petition  in  Equity,  p.  10. 
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1;Iie  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  in  1901  and  the 
jociiddle  of  the  year  1908  the  combination  was  also 
able  to  acquire  three,  two  in  1905  and  one  in  1907. 
This  movement  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

AcQumnnoN  of  Concerns  bt  ths  National  Elbctbic  Lamp 

COICPANT^ 

Members  of  fonner    Existiiic  oon-    New  coneerna 

pool  not  controlled    eeme  compet-  orgftniaed  after 

' •      • 1901 


in  1901 

inclnigoi 

1902 

2 

1 

1903 

2 

- 

1904 

-- 

- 

1905 

- 

1 

1906 

- 

- 

1907 

1 

1 

1908 

- 

- 

1909 

1 

1 

In  order  to  finance  these  acquisitions,  which  were 
made  sometimes  by  cash  payments  and  sometimes 
by  notes,  bonds  being  used  in  only  two  instances,  the 
General  Electric  Company  now  and  then  advanced 
cash  to  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company,  the 
latter  concern  issuing  to  it  from  time  to  time  bonds, 
to  Uquidate  the  preceding  advances.*  Thus  it  came 
about  that  in  August,  1905,  the  authorized  bonds  of 
the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  were  increased 
to  $4,000,000.  In  December,  1908,  the  $150,000  of 
preferred  stock  of  the  concern  was  retired  and  the 
$500,000  of  authorized  conunon  stock  was  increased 
to  $2,500,000.  Of  this  latter  increase  $500,000  was 
issued  to  stockholders  for  cash  in  January,  1909,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  remainder  was  issued  as  a 
stock  dividend  representing  a  part  of  the  accrued 
profits  of  the  company.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  year  the  authorized  issue  of  capital  stock  was 

>  Compiled  from  ■tetements  io  Petition  in  Equity,  pp.  19-21. 
*  Op.  eit.    Petition  in  Eqnity.  p.  22. 
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increased,  this  time  to  $4,000,000,  the  extra  $1,500,000 
being  issued  to  stockholders  as  a  stock  dividend  and 
a  portion  of  the  accrued  profits  of  the  Ck>mpiuiy. 
The  same  process  was  repeated  in  March,  1910,  when 
the  issue  of  stock  was  increased  to  $5,000,000  and 
another  million  dollars  distributed. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  it  may  be  observed, 
had  from  the  first  owned  a  majority  of  the  entire 
stock  of  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company.  None 
of  this,  however,  stood  in  its  own  name,  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  preferred  that  the  National  Com- 
pany should  appear  to  be  an  independent  concern. 

Tlie  lamp  combination  increased  its  control  of  the 
lamp  business  by  entering  into  further  agreements, 
in  1904  and  1907,  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  whereby  the  lattar 
concern  agreed  to  maintain  such  prices  on  carbon 
filament  lamps  as  should  be  fixed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  National  Electric  Company, 
and  their  subsidiaries.  Agreements  of  a  like  nature 
were  secured  from  the  Capital  Electric  Company  and 
Kentucky  Electric  Company  in  1904;  and  the  Aetna 
and  Gilmore  Electric  Companies,  the  Franklin  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Liberty  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  in  1909.  These  agree- 
ments included  the  companies  mentioned  in  the  govern- 
ment's petition  as  being  either  existent  outside  the 
combination  in  1901,  or  organized  subsequent  to  that 
year,  of  which  the  National  Mectric  Lamp  Company 
did  not  secure  direct  control.* 

In  1906  the  General  Electric  and  National  Com- 
panies obtained  by  contract  from  the  Siemens  and 
Halske  Aktiengesellschaft  of  Berlin  as  vendors  ''  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufactm^,  use,  and  sell  in  the 

^Op.  dt.    PMitkminEqui^.p.  25.    See  alto  lupim*  p.  4. 
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United  States,  its  taritories  and  dependencies,  tan- 
talum filament  lamps  (excluding  the  manufacture  of 
filaments  therefor)  "  under  the  patents  of  the  vendors. 
For  this  privilege  the  American  companies  paid  $250,- 
000  in  cash,  60  per  cent  of  which  expense  was  borne 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  40  per  cent 
by  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company.  In  addi- 
tion the  American  companies  agreed  to  dlow  a  share 
of  the  profits  to  the  foreign  concern  and  to  buy  all 
tantaliun  filaments  of  the  Siemens  Company.^  In 
the  same  year,  for  $100,000  in  cash  paid  to  ven- 
dors^ and  an  agreement  as  to  a  royalty  upon  each 
lamp  sold  in  the  United  States,  an  option  was  secured 
from  the  Deutsche  Gasgltihlicht  Aktiengesellschaft 
(Auer  Gesellschaft)  of  Berlin  for  exclusive  rights  to 
the  ''  timgsten  filament "  lamps  that  might  follow 
the  appUcations  and  inventions  of  the  Auer  Company. 
In  1909  an  option  was  secured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  from  the  Bergmann  Elektricitats- 
Werke  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  from  S.  Bergmann, 
upon  their  patents  and  appUcations  upon  all  kinds 
of  incandescent  lamps  and  also  the  processes  and 
machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture.  The  op- 
tion was  subsequently  exercised,  and  upon  payments 
aggr^ating  $175,000'  the  German  company  agreed 
to,  and  did,  cease  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
after  May  10,  1909.  Further,  in  the  same  year,  the 
appUcations  and  inventions  covering  ''  tungsten  fila- 
ments "  of  the  Internationale  Wolfram  Lampen  Aktien 
Gesellschaft  (Just  &  Hanaman),  of  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, and  of  Dr.  Hanz  Kuzel  of  Vienna,  Austria,  were 

>  Op.  eit.    PMition  ia  Equity,  pp.  37-28. 


>  Dhriakm  ot  expMW  b»tweeii  the  GeMnl  Elactrio  Company  mm!  NatkNud  EUctrto 
CcapMqr  wm  m  before  00  Mid  40  per  ceot  reepeeiively. 

*  Geaaral  Efeetrie  eold  the  Nmliooal  CompMkjr  40  per  eent  intereet  mbeegueatfjr. 
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bought  by  the  two  American  companies,  the  fonn^ 
for  $250,000,  the  latter  for  $240,000.*  These  pur- 
chases  represented  patents  covering  practically  all 
the  valuable  inventions  and  applications  of  '*  tungsten  " 
and  ''  tantalum  filament  "  lamps.  By  their  acquisition 
the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  practically  forestalled  any  possibility 
of  competition  in  these  kinds  of  lamps  in  the  United 
States. 

The  General  Electric  Company  and  National  Electric 
Lamp  Company  were  now  possessed  of  a  handle  to 
use  against  the  independent  manufacturers  throu^ 
the  jobbing  trade.  The  patents  upon  carbon  filaments 
had  lapsed  in  the  nineties,  and  jobbers  were  entirdy 
at  liberty  to  buy  from  whom  they  pleased.  But 
both  the  "  tungsten  ''  and  "  tantaliun  "  lamps  were 
in  competition  with  carbon  filament  lamps.  Lias- 
much  as  this  was  the  case,  it  now  became  possible 
for  the  lamp  combination  controlling  these  two  types 
of  lamps  to  require  of  all  jobbers  desiring  to  purchase 
them  that  they  should  also  buy  their  carbon  filament 
lamps  exclusively  from  the  combination.  This  state 
of  affairs,  so  the  government  alleged,  made  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  outside  company  to  success- 
fully engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  carbon 
filament  lamps.'  The  power  of  the  lamp  combination 
was  from  time  to  time  greatly  strengthened  by  con- 
tracts with  makers  of  lamp  machinery,  tubes,  bulbs, 
and  bases,  either  to  sell  to  the  combination  exclusivdy 
or  else  at  prices  greatly  below  those  quoted  to  inde- 
pendents and  competitors.' 

Through  the  series  of  incidents  described,  the  General 
Electric  and  controlled  companies  together  with  those 

I  Op.  dt.    Petition  in  Equity,  pp.  27-30. 
>  Il>id.,  pp.  31-32. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  34-^. 
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concerns  with  which  agreements  had  been  made 
came  to  control  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  electric 
lamp  business  of  the  United  States.  This  control 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  acquired  led  to  the 
suit  by  the  government  against  the  combination  imder 
the  Sherman  Act  and  the  handing  down  on  October 
12,  1911,  of  a  decree  against  it  in  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  Greneral  Electric  Company  and  all  its  sub- 
sidiaries must  henceforth  conduct  business  as  the 
General  Electric  Company,  all  the  subsidiaries  being 
dissolved.^  Contracts  with  manufacturers  of  machin- 
esjj  bulbs,  and  tubing,  prohibiting  sale  to  others 
than  defendants  or  obligating  sale  to  defendants  at 
different  prices  than  to  competitors,  were  enjoined, 
as  were  also  agreements  fixing  the  prices  of  any  sort 
of  lamps  by  Uie  defendants  in  either  the  wholesale 
or  retail  trade.*  Differentials  on  lamps  of  the  same 
quality  were  forbidden.'  Contracts  compelling  pur- 
chasers of  "  timgsten  "  and  "  tantalum  "  and  other 
filament  lamps  to  buy  all  their  carbon  filament  lamps 
of  defendants  as  a  condition  to  obtaining  the  first 
mentioned  were  also  prohibited.^  Discriminations 
against  those  not  bu}dng  carbon  filament  lamps  of 
the  defendants  were  forbidden  and  enjoined  when 
such  parties  purchased  lamps  of  other  filaments.* 
The  right  to  fix  lower  rates  to  customers  of  rival  manu- 
facturers than  were  made  to  the  established  trade  was 
denied,*  while  those  independent  concerns  formerly 

>  United  States  t.  Genenl  Eleetrie  ComiMuiy  in  Circuit  Coort  of  United  Stotee 
for  Nocthera  Distriet  ol  Ohio.     In  Equity.  No.  8120.    Final  decree,  pp.  3^. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  5-0. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

*  Op.  dt.    PMition  in  Equity,  pp.  7-8. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

*  Ibid.,  final  dw»ee,  p.  9. 
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in  alliance*  with  the  combination  were  forbidd^i  to 
make  contracts  under  license  agreements,  so  far  as  these 
fixed  prices  and  terms  of  sale  at  which  purchaser  or 
vendee  from  a  manufacturer  should  sell  incandescent 
electric  lamps.^ 


II,   The  Eststone  Watch  Case  Company 

The  second  combination,  the  KeyBtone  Watch 
Case  Company,  did  not  attain  in  its  field  of  industry 
so  great  a  degree  of  dominance  as  did  the  lamp  com- 
bination in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  electric  lamps. 
Neither  does  it  exhibit  methods  of  competition  as 
questionable  as  did  the  latter  combination  and  some 
others  that  will  be  considered.  But  it  did  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  very  substantial  control  of  the  watch 
case  business;  and  it  is  also  of  interest  as  an  illustration 
of  the  widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turing combinations  to  control  as  far  as  possible  the 
jobbing  trade  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  watches  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  manufacture  of  watch 
cases '  and  the  manufacture  of  watch  movements. 
In  1899  the  business  of  T.  Zurbrugg,  Bates  &  Baker, 
and  H.  Muhr's  Sons,  engaged  in  the  industry  of  watch 
case  manufacture,  was  consolidated  imder  the  name 
of  T.  Zurbrugg  Company,  a  corporation,  and  almost 
immediately  was  acquired  by  the  RivCTside  Watch 
Case  Company  of  Riverside,  New  Jersey.  At  that 
time  a  corporation  known  as  the  Keystone  Watch 

>  Supim,  p.  7. 

>  op.  oit.,  pp.  1^10. 

*  The  ■tatem«nt8  herein  made  refer  to  the  filled  watch  eaee  induetiy  only.  Ninety 
per  cent  ol  ell  the  watoh  oaaee  manufactured  and  eoid  in  the  United  States  are  filled 
watch  caaee. 
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Case  Company  engaged  in  the  same  industry  was 
also  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Of  this 
latter  concern  Zurbrugg  and  others  were  able  to  obtain 
control,  and  thereupon  they  organized  imder  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  "  The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Com- 
I>any  "  for  the  piupose  of  taking  over  both  the  Riverside 
Watch  Case  Company  and  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company.  For  the  latter  of  these  two  concerns 
payment  was  made  partly  in  cash  but  mostly  in  the 
stock  issued  by  the  new  company.^ 

In  August,  1899,  a  concern  known  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Watch  Case  Company  was  organized  by  the 
interests  connected  with  the  parent  company.  The 
purpose  of  this  concern  was  the  marketing  of  the 
products  of  the  Riverside  Plant  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion, and  also,  it  is  alleged,  to  give  to  the  general  public 
the  idea  that  the  two  plants  of  the  combination  were 
being  operated  independently.*  In  the  succeeding 
year  the  combination  began  to  reach  backward  into 
the  field  of  watch  movements,  and  acquired  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  New  York  Standard  Watch  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  New  Jersey,  which  manufac- 
tured a  low  grade  watch  movement  and  whose  separate 
corporate  existence  was  continued.  This  acquisition 
was  closely  followed  in  1901  by  the  purchase  of  the 
United  States  Watch  Company.  A  new  corporation 
was  then  organized  imder  the  same  name  to  take  over 
the  property  and  all  the  capital  stock  ($1,000,000)  of 
this  new  acquisition.' 

In  January,  1903,  the  Keystone  Company  bought 
from  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  the  trade  marks  and  good 

1  United  States  of  Ameriea  t.  The  Keystone  Wsteh  Case  Company  and  Others. 
Fetation  in  Equity  in  Ciieoit  Coort  of  United  States  for  Eastern  District  of  PMineyl- 
Tanta,  pp.  4-<S. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

*  Ibid.»  pp.  5-6. 
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will  of  the  E.  Howard  Clock  Company.  The  Howard 
watch  movement  was  a  well  known  and  favored  one, 
and  the  Zurbrugg  interests  caused  to  be  organized  in 
New  Jersey  a  corporation  known  as  the  E.  Howard 
Watch  Company,  which  took  over  the  purchased 
trade  marks  and  good  will  as  well  as  all  the  property 
that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  United  States  Watdi 
Company.  The  new  corporation  then  proceeded  to 
manufacture,  advertise,  and  sell  a  high  grade  movement 
known  as  the  E.  Howard  movement,  which  differed  in 
many  respects  from  the  old,  genuine  Howard  watch.^ 
Also,  in  1903,  the  Keystone  Company  purchased  the 
entire  conunon  stock  of  the  Crescent  Watch  Case  Com- 
pany.' Now  the  Crescent  Company,  which  had  been 
organized  many  years  previously,  had  purchased  in 
1890  the  entire  watch  case  business  of  the  American- 
Waltham  Watch  Company.  Three  years  later  they 
had  absorbed  the  Bay  State  Watch  Company  of 
Boston  and  dismantled  its  plant.' 

In  the  same  year  the  Kejrstone  Company  acquired 
a  42  per  cent  interest  in  the  American  Watch  Case 
Company  of  Toronto,  Ltd.,  a  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  watch  cases  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  balance  of  the  stock  of  this  concern  was  owned 
by  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  and  the  Elgin 
Watch  Company,  and  the  oflScers  of  these  two  corpora- 
tions. The  acquirement  of  this  interest  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  the  Keystone-Crescent  Watch 
Case  Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  for  the  piupose  of 
marketing  the  products  of  the  American  Watch  Case 
Company.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Keystone-Cres- 
cent Company  was  owned  by  the  defendant  conq)any, 

i  op.  oit.    United  Sut«0  t.  Kflyvtone  Watch  Cftse  Co.,  Petition  in  Equitr.  pp.  ^-7 
s  The  preferred  etook  wm  also  purohMed  in  1906. 
*  op.  oit.    Petition  in  Equity,  pp.  7-8. 
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the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company.*  The  next  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  combination  was  a  contract 
between  the  Kejrstone  Watch  Case  Company  and  the 
Elgin  Watch  Company  in  1904,  whereby  the  former 
was  placed  in  exclusive  control  of  the  entire  export 
trade  of  the  latter  company  except  that  to  Canada. 
In  1909  another  contract  made  with  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  constituted  the  Kesrstone  Company 
sales  agent  of  the  former  company  in  all  the  principal 
foreign  coimtries  in  which  there  was  a  trade  in  watch 
cases  excepting  only  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain.' 

Down  to  the  year  1910  the  operations  of  the  KeyBtone 
Company  may  be  described  as  secret.  The  organiza- 
tion of  separate  companies  was  continued,  and  separate 
sales  agencies  were  maintained  in  the  marketing  of 
products.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  1910,  how- 
ever, this  poUcy  was  definitely  abandoned  by  the 
outright  transfer  to  the  Keystone  Company  of  the 
properties  of  all  the  various  subsidiary  companies.' 
On  January  15,  1910,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the 
various  jobbers  throughout  the  country.  The  letter 
called  attention  to  the  facts  that:  — 

1.  A  memorandum  of  prices  was  enclosed  that  was 

being  sent  out  to  all  the  retail  trade. 

2.  A  memorandiun  of  prices  was  also  enclosed  at 

which  Boss,  Crescent,  Planet,  Crown,  and 
Silveroid  watch  cases  and  Excelsior  watches 
were  to  be  billed  in  future  to  jobbers;  which 
prices  were  to  be  net  and  subject  to  a  cash 
discount  only. 

>  Op.  eit.    United  8ut«0  ▼.  The  Keystone  Wntoh  Cftse  Company.    Petitkm  i 
BquHt,  pp.  8-^. 

>  IbkL.  p.  9. 

•  Ubid.,  p.  13. 
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3.  It  had  been  detennined  to  sell  goods  exdusivdiy 
to  jobbers  conforming  voluntarily  to  the 
wishes  of  the  company  in  the  matter  of  sales. 

4k  Whether  the  wishes  of  the  Keystone  Company 
were  complied  with  or  not,  that  conq)any 
would,  from  time  to  time,  exercise  its  rights 
to  sdect  the  jobbers  to  whom  it  would  sdl 
its  goods.  It  would  refuse  to  sell  to  those 
who  handled  the  goods  of  the  Keystone  Com- 
pany in  a  manner  which  that  company  regarded 
as  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

5.  Sales  of  the  brands  mentioned  under  point  2 

would  be  at  fixed  prices,  and  it  was  desired^ 
that  sales  by  jobbers  should  be  without  devia- 
tion from  the  prices  fixed  for  sales  to  retailers, 
subject  only  to  the  cash  discoimt. 

6.  All  jobbers  of  goods  under  the  above  trade  marks 

and  also  imder  the  Howard  trade  mark  loere 
requested^  not  to  deal  in  watch  cases  other 
than  those  manufactured  by  the  Keystone 
Watch  Case  Company. 

7.  Howard  Watches  would  be  sold  imder  terms  of 

the  license. 

8.  All  advertisements  of  Keystone  goods  would  be 

subject  to  approval  of  that  company.* 

To  avoid  any  danger  of  misimderstanding  the  agents 
of  the  Keystone  Company  followed  up  the  circular 
letter  thus  issued  to  the  jobbers.  The  latter  were 
informed  that  the  terms  laid  down  in  this  mildly 
worded  epistle  would  be  strictly  enforced  and  that  if 
the  demands  of  the  Company  were  not  acceded  to 
the  jobbers  might  be  entirely  deprived  of  handling 

>  Italies  are  mine. 

>  Of.  oirouUr  letter  of  January  15.  1910.  Op.  eit.  The  United  Statee  t.  TIm 
Keystone  Watch  Case  Company.    Petition  in  Equity,  pp.  14-16. 
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the  Keystone  line  of  goods.  This  threat  was  influen- 
tial in  securing  exclusive  contracts  from  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  jobbing  houses.^ 

To  destroy  competition,  the  Philadelphia  watch 
case  works  of  the  company  were  utilized  to  turn  out 
large  quantities  of  inferior  grade  watch  cases  not 
labeled  with  any  of  the  Keystone  brands,  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  at  prices  regardless  of  cost, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  competition  of 
other  manufacturers.  Threats  of  total  destruction 
have  been  frequently  used  against  its  competitors, 
so  the  Government  alleges,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  business  of  these  various  concerns.^  The  result 
has  been  that  the  Keystone  Company  has  been  able 
to  force  out  of  the  filled  watch  case  business  all  com- 
petitors, except  six  who  together  do  not  control  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  watch  case  business 
of  the  United  States.' 

In  the  circular  letter  of  January  15,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Howard  watch  was  to  be  sold  subject  to  the 
license  which  was  issued  with  each  watch.  This 
license  provides  and  has  provided  that:  — 

1.  This  movement  shall  not  be  removed  from  its 

case  or  used  in  any  other  case,  nor  the  case 
used  for  any  other  movement. 

2.  This  watch  shall  not  be  sold  to  any  one  who  is 

regarded  as  objectionable  to  the  manufacturer, 
nor  the  license  removed  from  any  box  nor  the 
box  sold  without  license. 

3.  Retailers  shall  not  advertise,  seU,  or  offer  to  seU 

this  watch  at  a  less  price  than .* 

>  op.  mi.  The  United  Sutee  t.  Keystone  Wateh  Case  Compeay.  Petition  in 
Bqnity.  p.  16. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 
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The  license  states  that  the  watch  is  covered  by  one  or 
more  of  three  patents  and  that  a  violation  of  the  above 
conditions  by  vendor,  vendee,  or  user  constitutes  an 
infringement,  and  that  the  infringer  will  be  prosecuted 
as  such. 

The  price  policy  has  apparently  been  to  secure  large 
profits.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  amount  of 
gold,  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  similar  sizes  and 
patterns  of  watches  is  about  the  same.  Yet  in  one 
instance  the  cost  to  the  retail  purchaser  of  a  certain 
case  is  twice  the  cost  of  a  similar  case,  altho  the  latta* 
case  contains  20  cents  of  gold  less.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  1910  the  Keystone  Company  earned 
14  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock  of  $6,000,000;  about 
one-half  of  the  capital  stock,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment, representing  trade  marks,  good  will,  and  the 
like.* 

III.   The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 

On  turning  from  an  examination  of  the  Keystoi^ 
Watch  Case  Company  to  the  study  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  one  passes  from  a  combina^ 
tion  with  a  very  substantial  degree  of  control  to  a 
combination  that  possesses  practically  an  absolute 
monopoly.  The  United  Shoe_Machinpyy  C^TnpRny 
has  for  many  years  been  pointed  out,  and  with  justice, 
as  om*  f oremos^.^txagiple  of  a  patent  ipniiij^po] y.  The 
formation  of  this  combination,  and  especially  its 
methods  of  retaining  its  dominance  in  the  industry, 
are  therefore  highly  interesting. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  f oiu*  classes  of  machinery 
are  used  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  process: 
lasting  machines,  welt  sewing  and  out-sole  stitching 

i  Op.  oit.,  p.  23. 
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machines,  heeling  machines,  and  metallic-fastening 
machines.^  All  of  these  four  classes  of  machinery 
are  exceedingly  expensive  to  manufacture.  Because 
of  this  fact  and  more  especially  because  the  best  of 
such  machines  have  been  and  are  manufactured  imder 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States  by  other  parties, 
it  has  for  a  considerable  period  been  impossible  or 
else  impracticable  for  shoe  manufacturers  to  txim  out 
their  own  machinery.  To  meet  the  enormous  demand 
for  shoes,  manufactiu^rs  to  the  niunber  of  more 
than  1,500  have  sprung  up  over  the  coimtry.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  shoe  manufacturers  should 
be  equipped  with  thoroly  up  to  date  equipment, 
which,  on  account  of  the  above  mentioned  circum- 
stances, they  were  obliged  to  secure  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  machinery. 

Prior  to  the  seventh  day  of  February,  1899,  foiu: 
companies,  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States, 
sold  and  leased  in  the  aggregate  85  per  cent  of  the 
shoe  machinery  included  in  the  foiu:  above  mentioned 
groups.  These  companies  were  the  Goodyear  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  the  Consolidated  and  McKay 
Lasting  Machine  Company,  the  McKay  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company,  and  the  Eppler  Welt  Machine  Com- 
pany, all  corporations  of  the  State  of  Maine.' 

Individually  the  proportions  of  machinery  manu- 
factured by  various  concerns  were  about  as  follows: 
The  Consolidated  and  McKay  Lasting  Machine  Com- 
pany manufactured  60  per  cent  of  all  lasting  machines; 
the  McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company  controUed 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  heeling  machines  made  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  metallic  fastening  machines; 

>  United  States  t.  Wioriow  et  el.  Indktmeat  No.  114  in  Cireuit  Coort  oi  tlM 
Uaited  SUftee  for  Dirtriet  oi  M— eehueetle.  p.  «. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  7-6. 
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the  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Company  manufac- 
tured both  lasting  machines  and  sewing  and  stitching 
machines.  Its  output  of  the  former  was  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  coimtry's  product  and  of  the  latter 
80  per  cent  of  the  same.^ 

Until  1897,  these  various  concerns  operated  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  shipping  throughout  the 
United  States  either  on  contracts  of  sale  or  lease  free 
from  restraint  as  to  customers,  prices,  or  raitals 
to  be  charged  for  their  machines  or  terms  of  sale  or 
lease.  But  the  defendants  in  the  suit  by  the  Grovon- 
ment,  not  satisfied  with  the  large  d^ree  of  monopoly 
that  their  companies  enjoyed  imder  the  patents 
owned,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthening  their  hdd 
upon  the  industry,  organized  a  corporation  at  Boston 
on  the  seventh  day  of  February,  1897,  imder  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey.  This  corporation  was  known 
as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  and  had 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  $25,000,000  of  stock, 
divided  equally  between  common  and  preferred.  Its 
purpose  was  the  manufacture,  purchase,  sale,  leasing, 
and  operation  of,  and  the  dealing  in  and  with  iJl 
kinds  of  machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  but 
especially  boot  and  shoe  machinery.  Of  this  new 
corporation  the  defendants  became  the  officers,  and 
continued  in  such  capacity  down  to  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  suit  against  them. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  thus  organized 
took  over  the  capital  stock  of  the  four  above  mentioned 
corporations,  —  the  Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany, the  Consolidated  and  McKay  Lasting  Machine 
Company,  the  McKay  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
and  the  Eppler  Welt  Machine  Company,  — by  means 

1  United  SUt«t  v.  Winalow  et  at  Indictment  No.  113  in  Circuit  Coort  ol  tbe 
United  States  for  the  District  of  MMHtohoaette.  pp.  16-17.  The  peroentace  of  the 
Eppler  Wdt  Machine  Company  ia  not  (iren. 
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of  an  issue  and  exchange  of  its  stock  for  that  of  the 
four  last  mentioned  companies.^  From  that  date  on 
the  concern  did  business  as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  but  also  operated  two  other 
concerns  of  which  it  was  the  real  head,  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Maine,  and  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Connecticut,  and  besides 
these  some  fifteen  other  subsidiary  corporations,^  con- 
trol of  which  the  United  Company  from  time  to  time 
acquired.  When  Window  (the  Resident)  and  others 
were  indicted  in  1911,  the  United  Company  and  the 
corporationscontroUed  J^^ 
per  centofthe  total  output  of  shoe  niachinery.* 

Whereas  formerly  the  various  concems'manufactur- 
ing  shoe  machinery  had  operated  in  interstate  com- 
merce both  by  selling  and  leasing  machines,  the  new 
corporation  abwlutdyceasedj^o  sell  any  shoe  machinery 
to  shoe  manufacturers,^  adopting  exclusiveiy  a  system 
of  leasing.  By  the  terms  of  these  leases  the  various 
manufacturers  agreed  to  use  exclusively  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years  from  the  execution  of  the  lease 
each  and  every  machine  included  in  the  group  of 
machinery  controlled  by  the  United  Company,*  being ; 
boimd  at  the  same  time  to  use  in  their  business  only 
such  machinery  and  forbidden  to  use  the  machines 
of  any  other  company,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  / 
of  their  leases  and  contracts.*  The  result  of  these 
tactics  was  to  force  out  of  business  several  independent 
concerns,  among  which  were  the  Goddu  Sons  Metal 
Fastening  Company,  the  Duplessis  Independent  Shoe 

>  Op.  oH.    IndietineBt  No.  114,  p.  10. 

•  Ct  liat  of  CompMiMs,  op.  dt,  UniUd  SUtat  ▼.  Wimiow  et  aL  Indietment  No. 
114.  pp.  ia-14. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

«  Ibid..  Indktmeat  No.  113.  p.  48. 

•  Ibid..  IndictiMiit  No.  114.  p.  18. 

•  Ibid.,  ladktoM&l  No.  118,  p.  48. 
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Machinery  Company,  the  Standard  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  and  Harry  E.  Ciliey.* 

The  United  Company  acquired  for  cash  or  by  an 
exchange  of  stock  a  large  number  of  concerns  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  also  thdr 
letters  patent,  taking  from  the  vendors  in  substan- 
tially all  instances  covenants  not  to  engage  in  com- 
petition with  the  United  Company  and  idso  covenants 
that  if  they  at  any  time  invented  machines,  or  patented 
them,  or  improved  them,  or  acquired  any  interest  or 
ownership  therein,  they  should  assign  the  same  to  the 
United  Company.  A  partial '  table  of  the  concerns 
acquired  is  of  interest:  — 

Table  of  Concbbns  Acquirbd  bt  thb  United  &ob 
Machinsrt  Compant  • 


Date 

Number  of 

D«to 

Number  of 

•equired 

eonoeiDA 

•equind 

coDoenM 

1899 

5 

1906 

2 

1900 

3 

1907 

1 

1901 

3 

1908 

2 

1902 

5 

1909 

1 

1903 

3 

1910 

4 

1904 

4 

1911 

3 

1905 

1 

— 

Total  37 

From  the  above  mentioned  contracts  and  cove- 
nants with  competitors  it  would  appear  that  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  always  stood  in  dangv 
of  competition  in  spite  of  its  supposed  patent  monopK>ly. 
In  other  words,  tho  the  basis  of  the  control  of  that 
corporation  has  been  the  patent,  it  is  oaJx.^LS.r^eated 
purchase  of  concern  after  concern  at  enormous  firi^M 

1  Op.  oil.    United  Stotee  v.  Window  et  al.     Indietment  No.  114,  pp.  2S-a6. 

s  The  Qntnd  Juron  aifiim  in  tlieir  presentment  that  the  liet  Ikom  which  thia  table 
is  made  up  ia  only  a  partial  one. 

•  Op.  oit.  United  Statee  v.  Window  et  al.  Indiotment,  No.  114,  pp.  aB-VK  TthiB 
compiled  from  list  there  given. 
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patents  that  have  enabled  it  to  survive.  An  exceed- 
in^y  good  example  oi  this  is  seen  inthe  Plant  incident. 
Thomas  G.  Plant  invented  machines  designi^  to 
perform  all  the  operations  of  the  machines  included 
in  the  four  groups  necessary  to  the  manufactm^  of 
shoes.  In  May,  1910,  he  installed  in  his  plant  in 
Boston  a  complete  set  of  his  new  machines,  disman- 
tling and  taking  out  of  the  factory  the  machines  of  the 
United  Company  ^  which  had  been  hitherto  in  use. 
The  conclusion  of  the  incident  was  that  the  United 
Company  bought  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Plant  concern  for  $6,000,000.  In  return  Plant 
assigned  all  interests  in  patents  and  rights  thereto 
that  he  might  own  or  control  for  the  subsequent 
fifte^i  years.^ 

IV.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  it  does  not  seem  proper 
to  include  in  this  group  of  combinations  and  trusts 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  on  accoimt  of  its 
cloee  and  intimate  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  methods 
ci  that  and  allied  concerns  in  dealing  with  certain 
]ndq)endents  are  of  interest  it  has  been  decided,  upon 
consideration,  to  make  a  brief  examination  of  it. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  was  incwporated 
in  March,  1860,  under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  and  by 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  had  outstand- 
ing $10,250,000  capital  stock.  It  also  had  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $600,000  outside  of  $1,000,000  of  the 
underlying  bonds  of  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania 

t  Op.  eH.    iBdictoxpi  No.  114,  pp.  81-82. 
>  Ibid.,  pp.  8»-88. 
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Railroad  which  it  had  acquired.^  On  the  20th  day  of 
June,  1901,  the  Fainnount  Coal  Company  was  organized 
and  purchased  a  large  amount  of  coal  property  upon 
which  were  located  thirty-five  mines  with  an  output 
at  that  time  of  roughly  three  and  one-half  million 
tons  per  annum.^  In  the  same  year,  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Somerset  Coal  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000,000  and 
an  authorized  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000.'  The  Clarks- 
burg Fuel  Company  was  also  organized  in  1901  under 
the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  consolidating  several  coal 
properties.  Its  capitalization  was  $3,000,000  and 
it  issued  $2,500,000  of  bonds.^  About  1903  a  process 
of  rapid  consolidation  was  b^un.  In  that  year  the 
Fainnount  Company  took  over  the  Clarksburg  Fuel 
Company,*  and  the  Consolidation  Coal  Compuiy 
acquired  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Somer- 
set Company  for  which  it  paid  $22.50  per  share.  The 
final  step  in  this  process  of  combination  was  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  of  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Fainnount  Coal  Company  at  a 
price  of  $47.50  per  share.' 

Prior  to  June  and  July,  1904,  the  Pittsburg  and 
Fairmount  Fuel  Company  had  been  shipping  coal 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  300,000  tons  per  year. 
It  sold  its  tonnage  to  the  Fairmount  Company  and 
also  secured  the  use  of  certain  cars  from  the  same 
company.  In  the  middle  of  1904  the  Fairmount 
Company  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  relation- 

»  Moody's  Manual,  1902,  p.  1433. 

•  Report  on  Diaoriminations  and  Monopolies  in  Coal  and  OiL  Intontate  Gam* 
meroe  Commiasion,  January  S6, 1907,  p.  9. 

•  Op.  eit.    Moody,  1902.  p.  1698. 

«  Manual  of  Statisiios,  1902,  p.  422. 

•  Op.  oit.    Coal  and  Oil.  p.  9. 

•  n»id.,  p.  11. 
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ship,  and  shortly  after  it  purchased  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Fairmount  Fuel  Company 
at  one  dollar.* 

In  1905,  the  managers  of  the  Southern  Coal  and 
Transportation  Company  discovered  that  they  were 
not  making  much  money  in  their  business.  This 
Company  owned  4,800  acres  of  coal  lands  in  West 
Virginia,  but  it  had  been  impo^ble  for  them  to  secure 
sufiScient  car  service  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which,  it  may  be  incidentally  motioned, 
was  ^eowner  of  52  per  cent  of  the  atock^oLthe-Con- 
solidat^  Co^jGompany.  Inconsequence  of  these 
circimistances,  the  President  of  the  Southern  Coal 
and  Transportation  Company,  Mr.  B.  F.  Berry, 
arranged  to  sell  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  concern 
together  with  all  its  bonds  for  the  sum  of  $375,000 
to  Messrs.  Watson  and  Wheelwright,  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company.  The  last  named  gentlemen  upon  the 
completion  of  this  transaction  transferred  to  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  2,501  shares  of  the  said 
stock,  —  a  bare  majority,  —  for  $400,000,  thus  giving 
to  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  control,  tho  retain- 
ing a  profit  for  themselves  of  $25,000  in  cash  and  the 
balance  of  the  stock,  2,499  shares.' 

The  original  holders  of  the  Southern  Coal  and  Trans- 
I>ortation  Company  stock  had  invested  about  $500,000 
in  the  properties,  and  in  consequence  lost  a  considerable 
amount.  It  was  alleged  that  the  property  would 
have  been  worth  a  great  deal  on  the  lines  of  any  rail- 
road which  furnished  equipment  adequate  to  care 
for  the  output  of  coal.' 

>  Op.  di.    Coid  MMl  Oil.  p.  10. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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This  final  purchase  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company  the  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  coal  lands,  and  by  its  ownership  of  fifty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  that  concern  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  secured  the  complete  control  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coal  properties  upon  its  lines*  The 
real  object  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  favoring 
the  purchases  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Compuiy 
of  the  Somerset  and  Fairmount  Companies  is  alleged 
to  have  been  protection  of  its  interest,  it  being 
feared  that  these  properties  might  be  acquired  by 
the  Wabash  Railroad.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  a  later  railway  investigation 
resulted  in  the^sale  by  the  lBaltimore~lua J  Ohio 
Railroad  jof  its  iritei^fslnnEKe  Consolidation  Coal 
Compimy.  In  order,' TJowever,"  that  IBe ' 'Baltimore 
and  Ohio  might  retain  control  of  the  coal  traffic  of 
that  company  a  imique  scheme  was  resorted  to. 
A  percentage  of  the  purchase  money  was  to  be  paid 
down  in  cacdi,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  further 
partial  payments  as  security  for  which  the  stock  wa& 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee.  The  final  payment 
,on  this  stock  may  be  extended  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  but  the  purchaser  has  no  option  to  pay  off  the 
balance  until  the  fixed  periods  of  pajrment  expire. 
Hence  the  last  of  the  purchase  money  cannot  be  paid 
until  the  end  of  thirty  years.  The  railroad  retained 
a  lien  for  the  balance  of  unpaid  purchase  money,  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  shall  ship  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  alone  until  all  the  purchase  monqr 
for  the  stock  is  paid.^ 

1  Op.  eit.    C(m1  sod  Oil,  p.  13. 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 
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V.  Thb  Bath  Tub  Pool 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  our  industrial  combina- 
tions is  the  Bath  Tub  pool.  The  tenn  pool  is  used 
advisedly;  for  while  nominally  the  various  members 
of  the  combination  conducted  business  under  certain 
patents  licensing  them  to  manufacture  enameled  iron 
ware,  this  device,  as  will  be  cleariy  shown,  was  a  sub- 
terfuge employed  to  cover  in  a  measure  a  form  of 
organization  that  in  essence  was  merely  a  manufac- 
turers' association  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  main- 
taining prices. 

Sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  1909  or  early 
in  1910  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  fifteen  other  corporations  and  thirty-four 
individuals,^  —  oflScers,  with  one  exception,  of  the 
above  corporations,  —  carrying  on  a  business  of  manu- 
facturing and  dealing  in  sanitary  iron  ware,  bath  tubs, 
lavatories,  sitz  and  foot  baths,  wash  sinks,  drinking 
foimtains,  laundry  trays,  infants'  baths,  and  other 
articles  of  a  like  nature,*  entered  into  a  combination 
which,  as  charged  by  the  Government,  was  in  restraint 
of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  sanitary  enameled 
iron  ware.  Outside  of  the  sixteen  corporations  the 
only  other  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  commod- 
ities of  this  sort  were  six  in  number.  The  total  output 
of  these  latter  concerns  was  so  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  corporations  forming  the  combination  that  the 
independents  only  controlled  22  per  cent  of  the  250 
furnaces  in  the  country,  while  their  output  was  only 

>  UniUd  SUtat  of  America  ▼.  Standard  Sanitary  Mantifaoturing  Company  and 
Otheri.  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  United  States  for  District  of  Maryland,  OpuJon  of 
Court,  p.  2. 

*  United  States  ▼.  Standard  Sanitary  Manufaeturinc  Company  and  Others.  No. 
AlU.  A  True  Bill  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Bastera  District  of 
Michigan,  Noreoiber  term,  1910,  p.  26. 
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15  per  cent  of  the  total  output  as  compared  with  85 
per  cent  controlled  by  the  combination.^  The  annual 
value  of  the  national  output  of  sanitary  and  enameled 
iron  ware  was  probably  not  less  than  $10,000,000  and 
was  set  by  one  party  at  as  high  as  $14,000,000  annually. 
On  August  4,  1909,  one  E.  L.  Weyman  became 
commissioner  or  actuary  of  a  newly  organised  or 
reorganized  Standard  Sanitary  Enamded  Ware  Asso- 
ciation. To  this  Association  all  the  corporate  d^^i- 
dants  bdonged  except  the  Kemer  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  in  addition  the  association  was  joined 
by  four  other  concerns  which  later  failed  to  become 
parties  to  the  agreements  which  led  to  the  suit  by  the 
United  States.*  Circular  letters  sent  out  by  Weyman 
to  the  various  concerns  composing  the  Sanitary  En- 
ameled Ware  Association  tend  to  prove  that  competi- 
tion from  December,  1909,  to  April,  1910,  between 
the  various  manufactiu'ers  was  exceedingly  severe 
and  that  sometimes  goods  were  sold  even  below  cost.* 
One  of  Weyman's  duties  appears  to  have  been  to  do 
what  he  could  by  correspondence  to  prevent  the  price- 
cutting  among  members  of  the  Association.  Cuts 
of  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent  below  the 
normal  prices  were  a  common  thing  in  the  business. 
Cuts  of  twenty  per  cent  were  not  infrequently  made.^ 
These  conditions  of  the  trade  seem  apparently  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  agreements  tliat  were 
shortly  after  entered  into  and  carried  out  by  combina- 
tion. 

>  Op.  eit.    Opinkm  of  Court,  p.  0. 

>  Op.  dt.  UniUd  States  v.  Standard  Sanitaiy  Mantifaeturing  Company.  Opinion 
of  Court,  p.  14. 

>  Unitad  States  r.  Sanitaiy  Manufaoturing  Company  and  Otbm  in  the  Cireoit 
Court  of  Unitad  Statea  for  District  of  Marylaiid,  No.  17.  On  final  hearini.  Brief  for 
United  States,  p.  33. 

«  Op.  eit.  Unitad  Statea  r.  Tl»a  Standard  Sanitaiy  Manafaelurii«  Coaapanr. 
Opinion,  p.  14. 
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A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Enameled 
Ware  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburg  on  February  1, 
1910,  and  was  followed  by  one  called  together  by 
Weyman  in  Chicago  on  March  2.  On  the  29th  and 
30th  of  the  same  month  a  two  days'  convention  was 
held  in  New  York  City.*  There  were  at  this  time 
in  use,  at  least  by  several  of  the  manufacturers  of 
sanitary  enameled  ware,  three  competing  patents 
for  certain  tools  used  in  the  trade  known  as  **  the 
dredger  for  pulverulent  material,"  ''  the  pneumatic 
sieve,"  and  ''  the  enameling  powder  distributer." 

These  three  patents  were  owned  by  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufactxuing  Company,  the  J.  L.  Mott 
Iron  Works  and  the  L.  WolflF  Manufactxuing  Com- 
pany. Tho  bearing  the  above  mentioned  different 
names,  all  were  in  fact  competing  ^  with  one  another, 
being  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  for  identi- 
cally the  same  purposes.*  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  also  that  no  one  of  these  patents  is  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  enameled  ware,  tho 
all  are  unquestionably  useful  and  valuable. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trade  on  February  1st,  a 
resale  plan  for  its  products  was  discussed.    At  that 

>  Op.  cit.  Unitod  SUtM  v.  Siandard  Sanitaiy  Manufacturing  Company.  Brief 
for  United  SUtee,  p.  30. 

>  United  Stotee  ▼.  Standard  Sanitary  Manufactorinc  Company.  FMition  in 
Equity  in  the  United  Stotee  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Maryland,  p.  15. 

*  In  the  proeeti  of  the  manufacture  of  enameled  iron  ware  the  ware  is  at  first  giren 
a  coat  of  *'  duih  **  or  enamel  in  a  liquid  form.  The  article  ie  then  placed  in  a  furnace 
and  reieed  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  process  the  enamel  is  burnt  upon  the  base.  While 
stiB  glowinc  with  heat  powdered  enamel  is  sprinkled  upon  it  and  the  article  is  then 
retained  to  the  fumaee.  It  is  usually  withdrawn,  sprinkled  again,  and  reheated  to  fuse 
theenameL  Tho  of  course  the  procees  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  two  coato  of  powder 
are  ordinarily  sufficient.  After  the  third  reheating  the  ware  is  allowed  to  cool  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  finishing  process. 

Before  invention  of  the  three  devices  above  refeired  to,  it  had  been  customary  to 
•prinkle  on  the  powder  by  means  of  a  sieve  or  sifter  to  which  was  attached  a  handle. 
The  powder  was  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the  artide  by  tapping  on  the  handle  of  such 
siere  or  sifter  with  a  piece  of  iron.  later  the  handle  of  the  sieve  was  supported  fkom 
the  eeiUng  by  a  oounteibalance.  In  essenw  the  new  patento  differed  from  the  older 
unpatented  dredge  merely  in  the  fact  thai  the  tapping  was  done  automatically  instead 
ol  by  hand. 
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meeting  or  ahorUy  after  an  assignmait  and  licaiang 
scheme  was  also  decided  upon.  It  was  determined 
that  the  three  patents  should  be  assigned  by  the  three 
companies  then  owning  them  to  E.  L.  Weyman,  each 
for  a  nominal  consideration  and  subject  to  re-aasign- 
m^it  after  a  short  period  of  time  at  the  demand  of 
the  assignor.^  After  the  Chicago  meeting  on  March 
2d,  Wejrman  prepared  the  rough  draft  of  a  lionising 
arrangement  or  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
various  concerns,  and  on  March  30th,  the  second  day 
of  the  convention  in  New  York  City,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  providing  that  the  matt^  of  a  license 
arrangement  and  resale  agreement  should  be  r^^red 
to  a  special  committee  of  five  members  to  be  known 
as  the  Price  and  Schedule  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  to  interview  the  various  manufacturers 
and  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  agreement,  which 
was  to  become  binding  and  effective  upon  all  whenever 
the  consent  of  85  per  cent  of  the  production  had  be^i 
secured.^  On  April  8th,  the  Price  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Torrance,  Hoelscher,  Cline,  Barnes, 
and  Gates,  went  into  session  at  the  Colonial  Hotel 
in  the  town  of  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan,'  and  sat 
till  the  14th.  On  the  16th,  Weyman  was  able  to  inform 
all  of  the  manufacturers  by  letter  that  the  Committee 
had  gone  into  all  of  the  details  of  the  license  agree- 
ment, making  such  changes  as  seemed  advisable,  and 
that  the  manufacturers  could  expect  to  receive  notice 
the  first  week  in  May  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  for  the  purpose  of  executing  final  license 

1  Op.  eit.  United  StotM  ▼.  StondMd  Suutazy  ManufMturii«  CompMqr.  PMitaoa 
in  Equity,  p.  15. 

*  Cf.  "  RetolutioQ."  Exhibit  1,  ibid.,  p.  34. 

*  Op.  eit.  VniUA  SUtM  T.  StaadArd  SaftitMy  MMrafaotorias  OM&pwiy.  Natvn 
bar  term.  1010.  A  True  Bifl  No.  6164,  im  tbe  Diatriet  Court  of  tbe  Unitod  Sirtw  Itf 
tke  EMten  Diatriet  of  Michicui,  pp.  81-83. 
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agreement  papers.  The  letter  requested  that  the 
manufacturers  should  come  prepiu^  to  sign  the 
agreements  or  send  such  principals  as  mi^t  have 
the  authority  to  conclude  the  matt^.^ 

On  the  fourth  day  of  May,  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company  ''  assigned,  sold,  and  set 
over  "  to  Edward  L.  Weyman  its  patent  rights  to  the 
Arrott  dredger  for  pulverulent  material,  subject  to 
reassignment  at  the  end  of  two  years.^  On  the  fifth, 
the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  and  the  L.  Wolff  Manu- 
facturing Company  did  likewise  with  their  patent 
rights  to  the  Dithbridge  Pneumatic  Sieve  and  the 
Lindsay  Enameling  Powder  Distributer  respectively.' 
Weyman  himself  possessed  no  funds  and  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  loaned  to  him 
on  May  2d,  one  hundred  shares  of  its  stock  upon  the 
security  of  which  he  negotiated  a  loan  from  a  Detroit 
bank  for  $7,000.  Upon  this  amount  he  then  drew 
checks  to  the  Standard,  Mott,  and  Wolff  Companies 
respectively  for  $5,000,^  $350  and  $600,  to  pay  for  the 
rights  thus  assigned  to  him.*  On  the  sixth  day  of 
the  same  month,  thirteen  manufacturers  met  in  New 
York  City  and  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  agree- 
ment that  made  the  combination  effective  on  Jime  1st. 
Subsequently,  in  May  or  July,  three  other  manufac- 
turers signed  like  contracts. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  the  various 
concerns  forming  the  combination  agreed  to  pay  on 
the  sixth  day  of  each  month  for  use  of  the  patents 

>  Cf.  Letter  of  Weymma,  Exhibit  No.  4.  Op.  oit.  United  SUtee  v.  StandMd 
Sanituy  Menofactoring  Compeny.    Petition  in  Equity,  pp.  32-34. 

>  *'  Acreement,  "  Exhibit  No.  5,  ibid,  pp.  35-30. 

*  Op.  eit.  United  Statee  v.  Standard  Sanitary  M anttfacturing  Company,  No.  17. 
Brief,  p.  34. 

*  This  patent  eoet  the  Standard  Manufaoturinc  Company,  $35,000. 

*  Op.  eit.  United  Statee  ▼.  Standard  Sanitaiy  Manufaeturing  Company,  No.  17. 
Brief,  p.  35. 
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a  royalty  of  five  dollars  on  each  furnace  in  operaticHi 
during  the  preceding  month.  All  furnaces  were  to 
be  considered  as  in  operation  each  day  unless  shut 
down  for  more  than  six  consecutive  days.  The  lic^isee 
was  to  send  to  the  licensor  a  sworn  statem^it  showing 
the  number  of  furnaces  owned  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  covered  by  the  rq>ort  and  also  the  numb^  of 
days  in  which  the  furnaces  were  operated.^  It  was 
further  agreed  and  understood  that  the  licensee  had 
the  privilege  of  quoting  only  such  additional  discoimts 
from  the  regular  selling  prices  to  jobbers  as  might  be 
established  by  the  Ucensor.^  But  in  such  establish- 
ment of  prices,  the  Ucensor  on  his  part  agreed  to  employ 
a  commission  of  six  persons,  of  which  body  he  himself 
should  be  one,  the  other  five  to  be  designated  by  a 
majority  of  the  parties  holding  Ucenses.  Alone  he 
could  make  no  change  in  the  prices  and  discounts 
but  could  do  so  only  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  commission.*  This  S}r8tem,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  greatly  resembles  that  employed 
by  the  Cotton  Bagging  Combination  two  decades 
earlier.* 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  operation 
of  the  new  combination,  if  it  appeared  that  a  Uc^isee 
had  maintained  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  he  was  to 
be  rebated  80  per  cent  of  the  royalties  which  he  had 
paid  for  the  Ucense  privilege  for  the  first  month  only. 

>  *'  Lioonae  AcreemeDt,**  Section  4.  Exhibit  No.  8.  Op.  oit.  Unitod  States  t. 
StandAid  Sanitaiy  M>nuf>cturing  Compuiy.    PMiUon  in  Equity,  p.  4i. 

>  Ibid.,  Section  5,  p.  45.  Certain  of  the  imaUer  manufaeturera  were  allowed  pref- 
erential discounta  on  nlee  to  jobbers  below  the  selling  prioee  established  by  the  lioeosor. 

*  Ibid.,  Section  6,  p.  46. 

«  In  the  Baoinc  Combination  of  1888,  L.  Wateibuxy  and  Company  fixed  the 
sales  prices  at  which  basKinc  was  to  be  sold  by  seven  other  basKinc  ooneeras.  partjai 
to  the  combination.  These  prices  were  determined  in  this  case  by  the  majority  vote 
of  the  seven  parties.  The  Waterbuxy  people  had  no  voice  therein.  Cf .  Contnets 
A  and  B  of  the  Bacsinc  Companies,  House  of  Bepfeaentatives,  No.  4165, 50th  Coovsfl. 
3d  Session,  pp.  142-144. 
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At  the  end  of  each  succeeding  month  one  more  month 
was  to  be  rebated,  and  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  was  punishable  by  a  declaration 
or  forfeiting  of  any  or  all  of  the  impaid  rebates.  In- 
asmuch as  this  system  of  payments  permanently 
kept  the  licensor  three  months'  royalties  ahead,  the 
penalty  might  amount  in  certain  instances  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.^  The  agreement  was  to 
continue  for  two  years,  but  might  be  terminated  under 
certain  conditions  either  by  the  licensor  or  the  hcensee.* 

On  June  3d,  Weyman  addressed  the  jobbing  trade 
in  a  letter,  the  essence  of  which  was  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sell  licensed  ware  to  anyone  who  had  not 
executed  the  jobbers'  contract,  a  copy  of  which  Wey- 
man was  thoughtful  enou^  to  enclose.'  The  agree- 
ment with  the  jobbers  provided  that  the  manufacturers 
would  sell  to  them  at  discoimts  varying  from  five  to 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  from  the  resale  prices 
which  were  established  in  the  schedules  for  licensed 
ware.^  Each  schedule,  moreover,  contained  two  sets 
of  prices,  one  for  car  load  and  one  for  less  than  car 
load  lots,  the  latter  price  being  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  higher  than  the  former.  The  country  was  divided 
into  eleven  zones,  and  the  jobber  was  required  to  sell 
at  the  prices  established  in  a  given  zone,  without 
reference  to  the  point  of  purchase.*  This  part  of  the 
arrangement  meant  that  if  the  jobber  sold  outside  of 
his  own  zone  he  must  observe  the  prices  established 
in  the  zone  in  which  he  sold. 

If  all  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  were  complied 
with,  and  the  jobber  confined  his  purchases  to  licensed 

>  "  lioeiwe  Agreement,*'    Exhibit  No.  8.     Op.  eit.  UniUd  Statat  ▼.  Standard 
Sanitaiy  ManufaoturinK  Company.    Petiticm  in  Equity*  pp.  46^7. 
t  Ibid.,  SeoUona  14-16. 
«  '*  Letter  to  th«  Jobbing  Trade/'  Exhibit  No.  11,  ibid.,  pp.  02-00. 

*  **  Jobbers'  lioanae  Agreement,"  Exhibit  No.  9,  ibid.,  p.  51. 

•  Odd.,  p.  61. 
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manufacturers,  he  was  allowed  a  five  per  c^it  rebate,^ 
and  was  also  allowed  a  second  rd[>ate  for  large  pur- 
chases as  follows:  —  * 

$10,000 2H%        125,000 4% 

$15,000 S%  $30,000 6% 

$20,000 3H% 

The  jobber  further  agreed  to  maintain  strictly  the 
resale  prices  of  all  ware  and  not  to  "  purchase,  sell, 
advertise,  solicit  orders  for,  or  in  any  way  handle  or 
deal  in  sanitary  enameled  iron  ware  of  any  manufac- 
turer not  licensed  under  the  letters  patent "  *  above 
referred  to  unless  he  should  receive  authority  from 
Weyman  so  to  do.  Under  these  contracts  Weyman 
estimated  in  his  statements  to  the  jobbing  trade  that 
the  jobbing  profit  would  be  as  follows:  — 

Estimated  PRorrro  of  the  Jobbing  Trade* 
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Breach  of  the  agreement  gave  to  Weyman  the  ri^t 
to  cancel  immediately  the  contract  with  the  jobber 
and  all  unfilled  orders,  and  to  withhold  all  rebates. 
Jobbers  were  expressly  given  notice  that  in  case  of 
their  failure  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement 

1  "  Jobbers*  Lioenae  Agreement,'*  Section  7,  Exhibit  No.  9.  United  States  ▼.  Staad- 
ard  Sanitary  Manufaoturinc  Company.  Op.  eit.  Petition  in  Equity,  p.  5S. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

«  *'  Letter  to  Jobbing  Trade.**  Exhibit  No.  11.  United  States  ▼.  StaMlaxd  Saaitsiy 
Manufaoturinc  Company.   Op.  eit.  PMitlon  in  Equity,  p.  64. 
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liiey  could  not  thereafter  obtain  ware  manufactured 
under  the  assigned  patents  from  any  licensed  manu- 
facturer.^ 

(H  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  jobbers  whose 
names  were  contained  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  jobbing 
trade  introduced  as  evidence  in  the  suit  by  the  Govern- 
ment, three  hundred  and  forty,  or  eighty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  signed  the  jobbers'  license  agree- 
ments, as  did  also  forty-eight  smaller  jobbers  not  listed 
in  the  book.*  It  was  claimed  by  the  secretary  of  one 
of  the  independent  companies  that  the  price  list  of 
the  combination  showed  increases  of  from  one  to  forty- 
five  per  cent.  This  was  based  upon  a  tabulation  made 
by  him  from  the  manufacturers'  official  price  list.* 
The  combination  had  scarcely  begun  operation  before 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Federal  Government  in  both 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Michigan,  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  On  the  13th  day  of 
October,  1911,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Maryland  handed  down  a  decree 
granting  injunctive  relief  as  prayed  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Michigan  proceedings,  criminal  in  character^ 
are  still  pending  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

VI.  The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  been 
introduced  into  this  study  chiefly  as  a  striking  example 
of  unfair  methods  of  competition.  This  corporation 
has  probably,  —  the  Standard  Oil  Company  alone 
excepted,  —  been  the  most  predatory  in  its  methods 

t  *'  U«eMe  AcrMment,"  EzbibH  No.  9,  ibid.,  p.  5». 

*  Op.  wt.  UniUd  StotM  ▼.  StMidwd  8«iutazy  ManufMturing  Company.  Brief  for 
UniUd  flutes,  p.  46. 

>Ibkl.,  p.46. 
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of  any  of  the  trusts  and  combinations  whose  hbtory 
is  known.  Largely  through  these  methods  it  was 
able  to  obtain  a  monopolistic  control  over  the  trade 
and  commerce  in  cash  registers  amoimting  to  ni^^- 
fiye4>er  cent  of  the  total  business.  The  bases  of  the 
suit  against  it  by  the  Government  are  the  all^ations 
of  conspiracy,  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  monopoly. 

About  1882  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
was  organized  in  the  State  of  Ohio  imder  the  name 
of  National  Manufacturing  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  c&di  registers.  In  1884, 
or  thereabouts  John  H.  Patterson  and  his  associates 
purchased  a  majority  of  its  stock  and  then  changed 
the  name  to  its  present  title.  In  1^9  the  Patterson 
interests  incorporated  a  concern  of  the  same  name 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  which  were  transfened 
the  assets,  property,  and  business  of  the  Ohio  concern. 
In  1906,  the  present  Company  was  organized  by  the 
same  interests.^ 

The  history  of  the  corporation  as  a  corporation 
has  been  of  an  uneventful  character  and  its  chief 
interest  lies,  as  has  been  stated  above,  in  its  strikin^y 
imfair  methods  of  competition.  According  to  the 
Grovemment's  petition,  John  H.  Patterson  and  the 
oflBcers  of  the  Company  determined  definitely  as  early 
as  1890  to  suppress  and  prevent  aU  competition  what- 
soever in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cash  roisters 
and  to  monopolize  the  same.*  The  chief  agency  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was  a  department  which  was 
known  as  the  "  Competition  Department "  or  the 
"  Ways  and  Means  "  Department,  also  designated  by 
various  other  tities.    It  consisted  of  an  active  head 


1  United  Stetcs  r.  NationiJ  Cvh  Resiiter  CompMiy.    In  Equity,  No.  6802.  in  tlw 
Circuit  Court  of  United  Stotes  for  Southern  District  of  Ohio.    Petitioii«  pp.  10-11. 

*Op.eit.    United  states  V.  National  CMhRegiater  Company.    PMitioB  in  Eqoitjr, 
pp.  13-16. 
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with  other  officers  and  departmental  managers,  and 
employed  a  force  of  men  whose  duty  it  was,  so  far  as 
I>08sible,  to  destroy  the  business  of  competitors.  These 
men  were  known  as  '^  knock  out "  men,  and  their 
special  duty  was  to  interfere  with  the  n^otiations  of 
sale  contracts  by  competitors.^  Agents  were  directly 
hired  by  the  corporations  to  spy  upon  business  of 
competitors  and  to  secure  any  information  that  they 
could,  reporting  the  same  to  the  aforesaid  department.' 
Still  other  agents  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
securing  n^aes  of  customers  of  competing  concerns, 
the  information  being  duly  utilized  to  secure  the 
rescission  of  contracts.  Employees  of  competing  firms 
were  bought  up,  and  the  agents  of  tRenSTalionarCash  ^ 
Register  Company  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  com-  { 
peting  registers  so  that,  they  might  be  able  to  exhibit  j 
their  defects.* 

Cash  registers  were  built  J)y  the  National  Cash 
R^;ister  Company  resembling  in  a  general  way  the 
registers  of  competitors.  These  were  utiUzed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  competition  and  were  sold  at  ruinous 
prices,  their  manufacture  and  sale  being  discontinued 
as  soon  as  the  competitor  had  been  eliminated.  When- 
ever a  new  concern  lifted  its  head  these  machines  were 
put  into  the  field.  At  the  same  time  the  corporation 
advertised  and  offered  for  sale  the  registers  of  com- 
petitors at  prices  below  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
below  the  actual  cost  of  such  machines.  The  agents 
of  the  corporation  had  secured  them  from  dealers 
in,  and  agents  of,  competing  registers,  who  had  been 
forced  out  of  business,  and  from  merchants  who  had 
obtained  them  of  these  dealers  and  agents.    In  order 

1  Op.  cii.  United  8Utm  r,  Nrntioiial  Caah  Begitter  CoiniMny.  PMitioB  in 
Equity,  p.  14. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  14-15. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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to  foree  competing  dealers  and  agents  out  of  busmees 
cash  regist^  agencies  of  ibe  National  Company  wete 
established  in  the  na^borfaood  of  such  dealers,  and 
the  registers  of  that  corporation  were  then  adv^tised 
and  sold  at  such  prices  as  frequently  to  diminate 
rival  sdlers  from  ibe  business.  Threats  of  the  estab- 
fishment  of  these  agencies  w&e  also  made  to  dealos 
in  competing  machines,  often  causing  the  withdrawal  oi 
the  latter  from  business  throu^  fear  of  financial  loss.^ 

From  time  to  time  the  corporation  held  meetings 
of  its  officers  and  agents  at  which  plans  were  discussed 
and  formulated  looking  to  the  elimination  of  all  com- 
petition, and  the  establishment  of  a  complete  monop- 
oly. Agents  were  furnished  with  letters  of  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  obstruction  and  dimination  of 
the  trade  of  competitors.  From  time  to  time  there 
was  published  by  the  National  Cadi  Register  Conq)any 
a  paper  known  as  the  N.  C.  R.  which  was  distributed 
to  its  agents  as  confidential  matter.  The  directicms 
of  offica*8  and  managers,  their  speeches  and  state- 
ments, were  therein  published.  Often  tiiis  paper 
announced  the  intention  to  monopolize  the  cash  register 
business.  Agents  were  threatened  with  dismissal, 
and  were  dismissed,  for  allowing  competition  to  exist 
in  their  territory.* 

A  common  practice  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  seems  to  have  been  the  old  one  of  the  ooera^ 
tion  of  bogus  independent  wmpaniee.  Concerns  would 
be  puitJiased  secretly  and  maintained  in  pretended 
competition  with  the  National  Cash  Regist^  Company, 
thus  deceiving  competitors  and  olteitimes, — so  at 
least  it  is  alleged,  —  resulting  in  the  acquisition  by 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  from  such  com- 

>  Op.eii.    United  States  T.NatioiMlCMihReffiatorCompMij.    PMhioii  ia  Bq«itF. 
pp.  18-19. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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petitors  of  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  business  of  the  latter.^ 

In  order  so  far  as  possible  to  forestall  competition, 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  pm*sued 
consistently  the  policy  of  acquiring  new  cash  register 
inventiQps,  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  by  intimidation 
the  COTporation  has  succeeded  in  preventing  still  other 
inventors  from  putting  their  applications  upon  the 
market.' 

In  the  factory  of  the  concern  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
display  room  was  maintained  known  as  the  *'  Grave 
Yard ''  or  *'  Midwav."  In  this  room  were  exhibited 
the  registers  of  competing  companies  which  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  field.  Display  cards  gave  data 
showing  the  name  of  company,  the  date  of  closing 
out,  amount  of  money  lost,  etc.  Manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  other  visitors  were  shown  this  room  and 
this  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  intimida- 
tion policy  employed  by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.*  Another  was  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  lists  purporting  to  give  the  names  of  concerns 
eliminated  from  the  cash  register  business.  One  list 
issued  in  January,  1910,  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

*'  Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  158  cash  regist^ 
companies  have  been  organized  to  compete  with  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company.  Of  these,  153 
have  failed  in  business.  Hieir  combined  capital  was 
$5,735,000.  Their  combmed  loss  was  $1,970,000. 
According  to  the  sworn  affidavits  of  its  officers,  the 
Boston  Cash  Register  Company  alone  lost  $192,- 
750.08.  Of  every  20  cash  raters  sold,  19  are  Na- 
tionals. "  ^ 

1  Op.elt.    TTtaited  States  T.  National  Ctah  Ragktar  Compuiy.    Pfetition  in  EquitTi 

i  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
•  Slid.,  p.  tl. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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An  apparently  new  method  of  competition  was 
devised  by  the  National  Cash  Roister  Company  in 
the  institution  of  suits  at  law  or  equity  for  ^e  puijxiee 
of  harasHing  competitors.  These  suits,  it  is  alleged, 
were  often  entirely  imwarranted  and  unjustifiable. 
They  involved  the  competitors  in  heavy  expenaes 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  enable  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  the  sooner  to  crush  out  and  eliminate 
their  competition.^ 

VII.    Combinations  of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers 

In  considering  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  tlie 
Northwestern  Lumber  Dealers'  Associations,  the  Midii- 
gan  and  the  Eastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Assoda- 
tions,  the  Pacific  Coast  Plumbing  Association,  and  the 
Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  we  examine 
a  t}rpe  of  combination  radically  differing  from  most  of 
those  which  we  have  so  far  studied.  The  principal 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  latter  combinations 
are  no  longer  combinations  of  manufacturers,  but  are 
pools  of  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  lumber  trade,  like 
many  lines  of  manufactured  goods,  passes  throu^ 
three  sets  of  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer; 
that  is,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  last  of  all  the 
retailer.  Manufacturers  of  lumber  receive  that  com- 
modity in  the  form  of  logs  from  the  forest  and  saw  it 
into  the  sizes  and  lengths  required  by  the  trade.  The 
wholesale  merchants  known  as  the  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  purchase  the  products  of  this  manufacture 
and    distribute   it    to    the   retailer.    The    wholesale 

t  Qp.  dt.  Uidied  8Cal«  v.  Naiiooal  CMh  Ragialar  OompMqr.  Wtition  fa 
Equity,  p.  23. 
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merchants  are  usually  located  either  in  or  near  the  large 
lumber  markets,  sometimes  maintain  yards  for  receiv- 
ing and  storing  lumber  products  purchased  from  the 
manufacturers,  and  sometimes  handle  shipments  of 
lumber  direct  from  the  mills  to  the  retailer,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  orders  from  retail  customers.  In  the  latter 
case  the  jobber  in  each  instance  serves  merely  as 
an  intermediary  and  does  not  handle  the  Ixmiber 
itself  since  he  maintains  no  yard.  Retailers  TnRinfji.in 
yards  over  the  entire  country  at  various  places,  in 
which  are  stored  supplies  of  Ixmiber  piu*chased  by  them 
to  fulfil  the  demand  existing  in  their  various  localities. 

Besides  these  three  classes  engaged  in  the  Imnber 
trade  there  are  the  mail  order  houses,  i.  e.,  large  com- 
mercial houses  in  various  large  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  which  sell,  in  addition  to  other  kinds  of 
merchandise,  large  quantities  of  Ixmiber.  There  are 
also  a  large  niunber  of  so-called  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Unions  and  Yards. 

Consumers  of  Imnber  may  be  divided  into  foiu* 
distinct  classes:  — 

1.  The  contracting  builder  or  operator  in  construc- 

tion work  who  utilizes  Imnber  in  all  sorts  of 
such  work. 

2.  The  converter  who  manufactures  furniture  and 

"  trim." 

3.  The  United  States  Government  and  in  some 

cases  municipalities  and  railroads. 

4.  The  small  consumer  of  lumber  who  uses  the 

same  for  small  buildings,  for  repair,  and  for 
construction  work.* 

The  method  of  operation  employed  by  the  various 
retail    dealers'    associations    has    been    substantially 

1  United  States  ol  AmeriM  v.  E.  E.  Hftrtwiok  and  Othen.  Origiiua  Petitioa  in 
the  Cireoit  Court  of  tho  United  Statee  for  the  Enetem  Dirtriet  of  Miehignn,  Soutliern 
Dirieion,  pp.  fr-0. 
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the  same,  tho  each  exhibits  some  sli^t  variatioii 
from  the  methods  of  any  other.  Of  ihe  above  meor 
tioned  combinations  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade, 
the  Michigan  Retafl  Lumber  Dealers'  Associatkm 
is  the  oldest.  It  was  organised  about  1888  or  1889 
as  a  voluntary  unincorporated  association  of  the  retail 
dealers  within  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  members 
of  the  association  agreed  to  and  did  classify  arbir 
trarily  the  retail  lumber  dealers  of  that  state,  by 
providing  that  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  was 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  legitimate  lumber  dealer  who  was 
regulariy  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  and  at  all  times 
carried  an  assorted  stock  of  limiber  and  "  trim  '^ 
commensurate  with  the  d^nands  of  his  community 
(75,000  feet  being  generally  regarded  as  a  minimum), 
who  was  in  the  business  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at 
retail,  and  who  kept  an  office  during  the  regular  business 
hours  with  a  person  in  charge  capable  of  attending 
to  the  wants  of  customers.^ 

Any  member  of  the  association  who  considered 
that  he  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  any  whole- 
saler or  manufacturer  could  make  complaint  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  giving  such  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  shipment  as  mi^t  be  obtainable. 
Exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  sales  to  manufac- 
turers where  the  Imnber  was  actually  used  by  them, 
in  the  case  of  railroads  and  transportation  companies,, 
and  finally  of  ''  trim  "  in  the  case  of  hardware  m&- 
chants  who  kept  a  regular  stock  of  goods.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  it  was  understood  and  agreed 
that  shipments  were  to  be  in  not  less  than  carioad 
lots.^ 

1  BihibH  A,  **Coiwtitiitkm  of  MidiiiMi  RMftSl  Lamber  Dmimaf  , 
Article  1.  Seetkm  1.    Op.  oit.    United  StetM  r.  Hitftwick.  p.  4S. 

»  Ibid. .  Artiele  S.  Beeikm  «.  p.  M. 
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The  secretary  of  the  association,  upon  receipt  of 
complaints,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  notifying 
the  party  offending,  or  if  the  shipment  was  made  by 
an  agent  or  broker,  was  required  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  his  principal.^  If  the  offending  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler  were  a  member  of  any  association  of 
wholesalers,  the  secretary  took  the  case  up  with  the 
secretary  of  that  association,  requesting  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  claim  to  the  party  complained  against  and 
die  adjustment  thereof.  In  case  of  failure  to  adjust 
by  the  efforts  of  both  associations,  the  claim  was  to 
be  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration  of  three  members. 
One  of  these  was  to  be  selected  by  each  association 
and  the  two  in  turn  selected  a  third.* 

Such  complaints  were  to  be  made  whenever  any 
wholesaler,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  agent  should  sdl 
to  any  person  not  a  regular  dealer,  as  defined.  Claims 
were  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  value,  at  the 
point  of  shipment,'  of  the  Imnber  so  sold.  If  the 
settlement  of  the  claim  even  after  arbitration  was 
refused  by  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer, 
members  of  the  retail  association  were  forbidden  to 
deal  with  this  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  upon  penalty 
of  expulsion  from  the  retail  association.^  "  Com- 
mission men''  selling  to  any  person  not  a  regular 
deal^  were  to  be  treated  as  manufacturers  or  whole- 
salers, while  any  wholesaler,  dealer,  or  manufacturer 
selling  to  a  ''  commission  man  "  or  shipping  to  persons 
not  regular  dealers,  was  to  be  held  liable  as  if  he 
himself  had  made  the  sale.* 

>  *'  CotMtitiitkm  ol  Miohisan  ReUU  Lumber  Deaton*  AMoeialkm,*'  Seotioo  tt, 
pp.  46^7. 

t  IbkL,  Section  8,  pp.  47-48. 

•  CC.  Bsr-LawB.  Seetion  3.  Op.  oii.  United  Stotei  v.  Hnrtwiek,  Originnl  Petition, 
pp.  10-61. 

«  IbM..  Section  8,  p.  81. 

»  nrfcLt  Sections  6  Ukd  8.  p.  88. 
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It  wsB  further  provided  that  pcrBoos  who  quoted 
priees,  or  sold  or  riiipped  toother  thmn  regular  dealers, 
in  the  territofies  of  the  aaBodaticHi  in  which  suefa 
perBoos  had  no  jranfe,  dioakl  be  regarded  as  "poadiers,'' 
and  when  they  were  reported  in  the  membershq)  and 
notification  dbeet,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  oon- 
samers  at  points  other  than  those  where  they  mi^t 
chanee  to  own  jrards.^  Wholesalers  and  manufae- 
tmers  who  made  diqiments  to  them  in  the  tenit<»y 
of  any  member  of  the  retail  association  were  to  be 
regarded  as  having  sold  w  riiipped  to  a  consumo*.' 

ScMnetime  in  1900  ix  1901  the  Michigan  Associati<Ni 
entered  into  correspondence  and  conferences  with  other 
assodatKHis  ol  retail  dealos  throu^iout  the  country 
as  to  means  of  preventing  competition  betwe^i  manu- 
facturav  and  jobbers  on  the  one  hand  and  retail 
deal»s  on  the  other.  In  March,  1902,  as  a  result 
of  such  ccHnferences,  the  secretaries  oi  the  r^;ail  lumber 
dealers'  assodaticHis  throughout  the  country  became 
a  c<»poration  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  known  as  the 
Lumber  Secretaries'  Bioeau  of  Information.  At  that 
time  there  were  rqires^ited  in  it,  besides  the  Michigan 
Association,  the  Union  Association  of  Ohio,  the  South- 
western and  N(»thwest«ii  Associations,  the  Indiana 
Association,  and  the  Illinois  Association.  It  gradu- 
ally expanded  to  include  many  others.*  Not  merely 
was  there  co-operation  betwe^i  the  Lumbv  Secre- 
taries' Bureau  and  the  Retailers'  Associations  but  th^^e 

1  b  otbar  wotda.  reteikn  ««n  fipfxiwi  to  eooiM  their  mIm  to  temtocy  iauM- 


*  "CiMMtilutiua  of  MinHipB  Retail  Lmbcr  Deeden*  AwrKiiitkm.'*  Axtkle  S. 
SBetioB  3.  pp.  48-191 

•  Uaited  States  r.  Oolonido  awl  Wjoauas  Loadber  Deakn*  Aeneiatioa.  BOI  of 
CoBN^IaiBt  IB  Eqvltj  ia  Uaited  States  CircoH  Coort  for  ths  District  of  Colocado. 
Kiglrtk  Jadidal  C^ic«it«  p.  17.  BKwcea  1902  and  1911  lliis  eoeporatiaB  was  joiaad 
by  the  foBowiag  asBodataoos:  Wisnnwsiw  Aeswiatino,Ootonidoaad  WyoguagAsBocia- 
tkm.  NebnMka  Aeeoristinn,  Western  AswKiiatinn.  Retafl  Awociatioa  of  Atabaaoa  aad 
Tmaessee,  MksisHppi  aad  Iiwiisians  AMoriatina.  AswxMtkm  of  FBaaayhraaia.  Amor 
eiatioa  of  Ttsaa,  Awnristion  of  West  l^oaessee  and  Keatneky. 
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^was  also  co-operation  with  the  lumber  trade  joumals, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  the  Scout. 
In  these  papers  there  appeared  from  time  to  time 
items  of  information  showing  shipments  of  limiber 
from  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  consumers;  ^ 
the  lists,  so  published,  operated  as  a  boycott.  Cir- 
culars were  also  issued  by  these  lumber  trade  pub- 
lications containing  information  of  a  like  character 
and  also  lists  of  ''  poachers."  * 

About  1904  Luke  W.  Boyce  b^an  the  conduct  of 
a  detective  bureau  known  as  the  Northwestern  Infor- 
mation Bureau.  Boyce  was  a  regularly  paid  employee 
of  the  Northwestern  Lmnbermen's  Association  and 
with  a  force  of  assistants  was  engaged  in  ferreting  out 
information  respecting  shipments  from  wholesalers 
to  consumers.  This  information  was  furnished  to  the 
association  employing  him,  which  in  turn  furnished 
it  to  the  Lxmiber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information 
and  the  Mississippi  VaUey  Lxmibermen.' 

Substantially  identical  in  character  and  purpose 
with  the  Michigan  Association  were  the  Northwestern 
Association  and  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further,  however, 
and  ^camine  the  interesting  methods  and  machinery 
employed  by  these  Imnber  combinations  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  campaign  against  the ''  imethical  shipments  " 
above  described.  In  June,  1909,  the  American  Lxmi- 
ber Trade  Congress  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  and 
there  drew  up  a  code  of  ethics  which  was  intended  to 

>  Cf.  op.  di.  Uiut«d  SUtes  r.  Hartwiek,  Oriciiial  PeCitkm,  pp.  2^-30,  and  ako 
United  Stetef  r.  WUUrd  G.  HoOis  and  Othen.  PeCitioo  in  Equity  in  the  Cinuit  Coort 
of  the  Unit«d  Stetcs  for  District  of  MinnMot*.  p.  39,  and  United  Statee  r.  Arthur  L. 
Hdnce.  Indietment  No.  4760,  in  the  Diatriet  Court  of  the  United  Statee  for  the 
Northern  Dktriet  of  lUinoie,  pp.  17-30. 

«  Ibid.,  United  Stetes  v.  Willard  G.  HoOis.  pp.  50-03;  United  States  r.  Hohnes, 

pp.a^^. 

•  Op.  eit.    United  Statee  v.  HolUa,  p.  54. 
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govern  all  hrandieB  d  the  hunber  tntde  in  aeDmg, 
except  as  to  sales  bjr  the  retailer  to  the  oonsomer. 
The  code  of  ethics  provided  that  "  unless  a  buyer  is 
rated  and  in  good  standing,  as  shown  by  the  wdl 
known  lumber  credit  agencies,  no  orders  shall  be 
Imiding  on  the  sdler  unless  such  credit  and  good  stand- 
ing shall  have  been  satisfactorily  prov^i  to  tl^  sdkr."  ^ 

This  practically  ccmfined  the  rating  ci  all  buyers 
of  lumber  and  lumber  products  to  the  "  Bed  Book  " 
and  the  ''  Blue  Book ''  ^diich  are  published,  the  one 
in  Chicago,  and  the  other  in  St.  Louis.'  What  this 
resulted  in  was  simply  that  a  buyer's  name  appeared 
in  either  of  these  rating  books  as  a  retailer  whenever 
in  fact  he  was  a  consumer,  mail  order  house,  or  farmers' 
co-operative  association,  since  the  retail  associations 
would  insist  upon  such  a  buyer's  name  bemg  stricken 
from  the  list  or  else  that  he  should  be  designated  as  a 
consumer.* 

The  operation  of  the  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumb^ 
Dealers'  Association  was  somewhat  different  from  that 
ol  the  three  combinations  in  the  Liunber  Trade  just 
considered,  the  the  principle  involved  was  precisely 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern  QrganisaticHi, 
the  methods  were  less  complicated  and  the  gaieral 
operation  much  simpler  than  in  the  west^n  and 
middle  western  associations.  This  was  due  to  the 
system  of  close  co-operation  existing  between  the 
wholesalers  and  the  retailers  in  the  former  case. 

<  Op.  eit.    Unit«d  Stotes  y.  Hartwiok.  Orisuwl  Petition,  pp.  10-20. 

•  The  "  Blue  Book  "  is  publiilMd  bjr  the  Nationel  Lumber  Credit  MaBuCMtanH* 
CorporatioD,  »  eorporstioii  of  the  State  ol  VirKiBi*.  the  etook  of  which  ia  either  ovaed 
or  folly  oontroOed  by  thia  aaeoeiatioD,  which  ia  eompoeed  of  fifteen  or  more  of  the 
largeat  mamifaoturen'  aaeoeiationa  of  the  United  Statea.  The  *'  Red  Book  **  ia  poh- 
liahed  by  the  Lumberman's  Credit  Aaaooiation,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  nUnoae. 
Cf .  United  SUtea  r.  Willard  G.  Hottia  and  Others.  Petition  in  Equity  in  the  Cireuit 
Court  of  United  Statea  for  District  of  Minnesota,  p.  34. 

*  Op.  oit.    United  Stetes  r.  Hartwiok.    Original  PstttiMi,  pp.  SO-tl. 
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The  Eastern  States  Retail  Dealers'  Association 
^was  organized  in  New  Haven  in  September,  1902, 
&nd  became  a  membership  corporation  mider  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Its  memb^ship  was  composed  of  retail  Inmba* 
dealers  who  were  elected  as  representatives  and  dele- 
gates of  various  state  lumber  trade  associations  in 
the  eastern  states.  The  objects  of  the  state  organiza- 
tions varied  somewhat,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  they  were  to  prevent  so  called  "imethical" 
shipments  by  means  of  classification  such  as  was  used 
in  the  west.^  Tlie  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association  is  a  memb^ship  corporation  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  is  composed  of  manufacturers, 
whc^esale  and  retail  houses,  and  jobbers,  operating 
in  all  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  also 
in  Califomia  and  Canada.' 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Eastern  Association, 
there  had  been  on  the  part  of  various  associations 
later  composing  that  corporation  and  some  of  the 
western  associations  as  well,  combinations  to  secure, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Associations  of 
Wholesalers,  such  a  classification  of  the  lumber  trade 
as  would  operate  to  confine  the  trade  of  the  consmn^ 
to  the  retailer  and  that  of  the  retailer  to  the  whole- 
saler. As  early  as  1899  the  Boston  agreement  was 
adopted  by  certain  retail  associations  and  the  National 
Wholesale  Association,  authorizing  the  latter  to  formu- 
late rules  of  classification  of  Imnba*  dealers  as  follows :  — 

1.  Manufacturers. 

2.  Wholesale  dealers  and  agents. 

3.  Retail  dealers  and  other  legitimate  customers 

of  the  wholesale  trade. 

t  United  8Ciil«  v.  BMtera  R«teU  Lombw  DMien'  AMOoirtion.   OrisiBal  PfetKkm 
in  United  Stntee  Cimiit  Court  for  the  Southern  Diitriot  ol  New  York.  pp.  1»-19. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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The  danficataoo  was  to  be  made  akmg  the  fines 
of  the  rules  of  the  trade  in  the  various  states,  and 
arbitraticMi  was  iMt>vided  for  in  the  case  of  tl^  failure 
of  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  to  agree.^  It  was 
also  voted  that  the  National  Assodation  take  up  and 
oooader  the  evils  frcun  wiuch  the  hnnber  trade  was 
suffering,  vis.:  — 

1.  Sales  by  manufacturers  to  consumers. 

2.  Sales  by  broko^  etc.,  to  consumers. 

3.  Sales  and  quotations  by  so-caUed  r^ail  dealers 

to  consumes  throu^  agents  and  by  methods 
used  by  the  whc^esaler  in  soliciting  trade 
from  the  wholesales. 

It  was  furth»  agreed  that  the  National  Association 
devise  a  jdan  that  would,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Retail  Associations,  control  such  individuals  and 
concerns  as  wdl  as  a  jrfan  wfaodby  those  rq)orted  by 
the  state  association  as  sdling  to  consumes,  should 
be  rqx>rted  both  to  the  wfadesale  txade  and  manufac- 
turers and  required  to  conform  to  legitimate  methods 
of  business.  Yet  another  resdution  provided  that 
in  case  the  National  Association  was  able  to  comply 
with  these  requests,  retailers  would,  so  far  as  i)06sible, 
pledge  thensdves  to  buy  only  of  the  National  Whole- 
salers' Association.^ 

Subsequeitly  at  the  meetings  of  1900  and  1901 
the  Baltimore  and  Pittsbiu^  amendments  to  the  Boston 
agreaneit  were  passed,  providing  for  a  joint  classi- 
fication and  embodying  provisions  tending  to  strengthen 
the  co-operation  between  the  parties  to  the  agreement.' 


>  Op.  eit.    United  SUtM  r.  EMtcn  Batafl  Dialwi'  AMOftbtinn     Gf .  Exfaaiit  F, 

tf  IMUMt,  pp.  8(K-81. 
i  Ibid.,  pp.  80-61. 

•  Ct  AcnoBCBti.  op.  cit.     United  Sintes  v.  BMt«ni  RaImI  DeaknT  Aworiatioa. 
PP.8S-67. 
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In  1903,  the  Boston  agreement  was  nominally  with- 
drawn as  a  result  of  disagreement  between  the  Eastern 
Retail  and  National  Wholesale  Associations  in  regard 
to  classifications,^  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  retail 
associations  continued  to  classify  and  the  National 
Association  continued  to  accept  their  classifications 
throughout  1903  and  1904.  All  available  docxmients 
tend  to  prove  that  such  co-operation  has  continued 
to  exist  between  the  two  associations  down  to  the 
present  time. 

Information  furnished  by  officers  of  the  retail  asso- 
ciations was  published  and  circulated  by  the  National 
Wholesalers'  Association  in  a  publication  called  ''  List 
C  "  which  was  issued  periodically  up  to  about  Septem- 
ber 25,  1907,  when  it  was  discontinued.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  list,  however,  continued  to 
be  furnished  by  the  National  Association  to  dealers 
upon  application.  The  object  of  the  list  and  informa- 
tion was  to  prevent  sales  by  wholesalers  to  anyone 
upon  the  Ust.  Information  in  regard  to  concerns 
placed  upon  this  list,  and  after  its  discontinuance 
enmnerated  in  the  letters  sent  out  by  the  National 
Association,  was  obtained  by  correspondence  and  by 
circulars  addressed  to  various  retailers'  associations.' 

In  1908  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesalers'  Association  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  the  effect  that  the  relations  established  by  the  Boston 
agreement  in  r^ard  to  classifications  should  be  con- 
tinued so  far  as  consistent  with  a  fair  consideration 
of  aU  interests  involved.'  The  National  Association 
from  time  to  time  issued  circulars  listing  and  publish- 
mg  persons  reported  by  retail   associations,   which 

*  Op.  eit.    Unitad  StotM  r.  Eastern  Retail  Dealen'  A«oetation,  pp.  45-49. 
«  Ibid..pp.50-fil. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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were  known  as  ''Yes"  and  "No"  lists  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  m^ely  lists  of  names  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  words  at  the  bottom,  and  constituted 
statements  as  to  whether  or  not  such  concerns  as  w^e 
^lumerated  should  be  regarded  as  legitimate  retail 
dealers.^ 

In  its  most  essential  details  the  Pacific  Coast  Humb- 
ing  Supply  Association  differs  but  httle  from  the 
Lumber  Trade  Associations  just  described.  Its  exis- 
tence dates  from  about  the  first  of  January,  1907.' 
In  its  restraint  of  trade  it  made  extensive  use  of  the 
''Blue  Book"  of  the  Plumbing  Trade.  Membm 
of  the  combination  refused  to  order  or  to  buy  from  such 
manufacturers  of  plumbing  supplies  as  sold  or  shipped 
to  persons  in  Washington,  Califomia,  and  Oregon 
who  were  not  members  of  the  association  and  listed 
in  the  said  "  Blue  Book."  This  book  in  all  essential 
respects  corresponded  to  the  "  Red "  and  "  Blue 
Books "  of  the  Lxmiber  Trade.  It  contained  arbi- 
trary definitions  of  a  manufacturer  and  a  jobber,  and 
the  list  was  presumed  to  inform  all  the  manuf actur^^ 
who  were  the  legitimate  jobbers  of  plmnbing  supplies.' 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  further  exercised  an 
arbitrary  discretion  as  to  what  individuals  and  concerns 
engaged  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  plumbing  supply 
business  should  be  regarded  as  jobbers.  Rating? 
as  such  could  only  be  obtained  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  jobbers  belonging  to  the  association 
who  were  doing  business  in  any  locality  where  the 
given  individud  or  concern  desired  to  take  up  its 
location.    This  pow^,  it  is  alleged,  was  used  arbi- 

1  Op.  dt.    United  Stotw  v.  Eastern  Retail  Dealera'  AaMoation,  p.  M. 

*  United  Stotet  r.  Paeifio  Coaat  Fhtmbinc  Supply  Aawciation  and  Othets.  In  tha 
Cireuit  Court  of  United  SUtea  for  the  SouUiern  Diatriot  ol  Califbcnia.  Petition  in 
Equity,  p.  11. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 
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trarily  soldy  in  order  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the 
numb^  of  jobbing  houses  in  these  states.^ 

In  like  manner  as  the  lumber  dealers  utilized  the 
Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  National  Committee  of  the  Con- 
federated Supply  Association,  and  its  officers  and  agents, 
were  made  use  of  to  disseminate  information  among 
the  members  of  the  association,  and  also  among  manu- 
facturers, relative  to  those  manufactiu'ers  who  sold 
to  persons  and  concerns  in  the  states  of  Califomia, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  and  were  not  members  of 
the  Plumbing  Association.*  The  matter  of  such  ship- 
ments was  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
then  took  up  the  matter  with  the  manufacturer.* 
Through  these  methods  the  Government  alleges  it 
was  possible  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  to  control 
90  per  cent  of  the  jobbing  trade  in  the  states  of  Cali- 
fomia, Washington,  and  Oregon.^ 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  made 
use  of  the  ''  Green  Book  "  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  entitled  Official  List  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers 
of  Alabamay  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
nssippi.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  —  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  plumbing  jobbers'  combination  utilized 
the  "  Blue  Book."  The  Grocers'  Combination  also 
apparently  endeavored  to  fix  a  limited  selling  price 
at  which  a  commodity  might  be  sold,  and  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  manufacture^  to  set  such  a  limited 
seUing  price.    The  jobbers   then  demanded  ci  the 

1  O^  di.  United  BtolM  ▼.  PaeifieCoMt  Plmnbioc  Supply  AMoeUtton  mmI  Otlien, 
9.14. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  16-17.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  16-17.  «  IbkL,  p.  lA. 
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manufacturers  rebates  for  the  maintenanee  of  such 
prices.*  On  October  17,  1911,  a  decree  of  injunction, 
to  which  all  parties  consented,  was  handed  down  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama,  enjoining  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association  from  the  continuance  of  such 
methods. 

VIII.    Conclusion 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  Tobacco 
and  Standard  Oil  decisions,  so  much  emphasis  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  dissolutions  of  these  two  great 
combinations  have  left  them  in  practically  the  same 
situation  as  before,  that  oth^  suits  brought  by  the 
Government  have  been  completely  overshadowed. 
To  those  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  combination  is 
a  natiu*al  phenomenon  and  that  competition  is  essen- 
tially anarchical  and  ipso  facto  undesirable,  and  to 
those  who  desire  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  method  of  dissolution  employed 
in  the  case  of  these  conspicuous  corporations  is  a  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  real  competition,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  combination,  and  the  genial  uselessness 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  While  not  in  the  least  den3ring 
the  existence  of  the  tendency  to  co-operation  in  busi- 
ness, it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  fundamental 
basis  upon  which  it  rests  is  imreasonable  restraint  of 
trade.  In  other  words,  if  the  Sherman  Act  can  dim- 
inate  certain  piratical  and  predatory  methods  of 
competition,  a  large  proportion  of  the  "natural" 
tendency  toward  combination  would  dissolve  into  the 
thin  air. 

>  United  StotM  ▼.  Southern  Wlioleeale  Grooera*  AeeocUtion  et  el.  In  BqnHgr, 
No.  a05.  In  tlie  Cirooit  Court  of  the  United  Stotee  for  Northern  Dietrict  of  Alaheme. 
Deoree  of  Injunction,  pp.  ft-7. 
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It  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
this  question  of  combination  versus  competition  that 
the  present  article  has  been  written.  Are  all  of  the 
members  of  the  group  just  described  examples  of  a 
natural  tendency,  or  in  some  cases  is  the  basis  of  their 
existence  to  be  found  in  altogether  different  circum- 
stances ?  If ,  as  the  writer  believes,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  tendency  to  combination  rests 
not  upon  the  natural  desire  to  co-operate  but  rather 
upon  an  equally  natural  desire  to  make  money  at 
whatever  cost,  the  argument  in  favor  of  combination 
becomes  certainly  less  strong.  Somebody  has  remarked 
that  the  way  to  enforce  a  law  is  to  put  some  one  in 
jail.  There  may  be  a  germ  of  truth  in  this  argument. 
At  any  rate,  why  not  give  enforcement  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  under  the  ''  reason- 
able "  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  thoro  trial  ? 

W.  S.  Stevens. 

Columbia  UimrKBsnT. 
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HENRY  C.  CAREY^S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  RICARDIAN  THEORY  OF  RENT 

SUMMARY 

Carey's  four  arguments  against  Malthusianiam,  644.  —  Effect  of 
enrironment  on  his  thou^t,  647.  —  Relatknubip  of  wealth,  utilityy 
eaiHtal,  vahie,  and  cost  of  reproductioo,  648.  — The  two  argumenti  od 
rent:  (a)  Land  is  ei^tal,  rents  grow  propcvtionately  less;  (6)  Tbe 
natural  ordor  of  cultivatiosi,  661.  —  Three  possible  interpretatioDS  at 
Carey  on  returns,  650.  —  An  argument  by  Uie  writer  on  inteirdatioD- 
ships  in  the  problem  of  proportionality,  666.  —  Caiey  and  Ricaido  on 
returns,  669.  —  Coodusion,  671. 

The  RicardiaD  theory  of  rent  met  an  earnest,  honest, 
and  forcible  critic  in  H.  C.  Carey.  Carey  was  radical, 
bold,  sweeping,  and  dogmatic.  He  made  a  spirited 
tilt  against  Ricardian  rent  and  seemed  in  his  happiest 
vein  when  replying  to  his  dearest  foe,  Mr.  Malthus. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  briefly  Carejr's 
theory  of  rent  and  to  contrast  the  views  of  these  famous 
economists,  especially  on  diminishing  returns.  The 
present  writer  finds,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  Carey  nev^  denied  the  theory  of  diminishing 
returns  in  the  sense  that  Ricardo  taught  it. 

In  ord^  to  follow  Carey's  criticism  of  Ricardian 
rent  I  shall  briefly  review  Carey's  arguments  on  popu- 
lation. Carey  ov^looked  the  social  phenomena  that 
followed  the  Second  Himdred  Years'  War  between 
England  and  France.  He  claimed  that  the  origin  of 
the  theory  of  population  that  Ricardo  had  in  mind, 
Malthusianism,  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  conmiercial 
policy  of  England.^    Following  in  the  lead  of  the 

1  Cu«y.PrindplMol8odal8d«BM(Flii]addpliia.l888).TQLi.^ 
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Amoican  economists,  Rae,^  Wayland,'  Vethake,*  Car- 
dozo,^  and  Phillips,^  also  Senior*  in  England,  Mr. 
Carey  argues  at  length  to  prove  that  Malthus'  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetrical  ratios  are  impossible.^ 
Grod  in  his  all-goodness,  reasons  Carey,  provides  for 
man.  He  admits  that  men  perish.  This,  howev^, 
is  not  due  to  the  niggardliness  of  nature,  but  to  the 
insufficiency  of  men.* 

Chemistry  teaches,  he  argues,  that  a  dense  popu- 
lation is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man.*  Space 
will  not  permit  a  full  presentation  of  his  arguments 
under  this  head  of  his  discussion.  Because  of  the 
increase  in  population,  the  growth  of  association, 
capital,  and  skill,  which  result,  will  cause  the  land  to 
yield  more  food;  and  by  reason  of  a  law  of  substitution 
which  accompanies  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
man  comes  to  have  less  need  for  the  products  of  the 
land.  Man  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on 
plant  life.  Plants,  on  their  side,  must  have  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  furnished  them  by  the  breath  of 
animals.  A  dense  population  will  supply  the  needed 
animal  breath,  and  animals,  a  discordant  element  in 
his  principle  of  association,  will  gradually  disappear. 
Thus,  man  producing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  plants 
the  oxygen,  give  us  an  example  of  that  '^  perfect " 
economic  harmony  which  runs  through  his  writings. 

Carey's  last  and  most  important  argument  is  that 

>  Rm,  John.  The  Soeiolocioal  Theorj  of  Ci«>itid  (N.  Y.,  1006),  p.  802. 

•  Waylaad,  F.,  Etaments  ol  Fblitioal  Eeonomy  (Boston.  1860).  p.  803. 

•  Vethako,  Heniy.  The  Prinaples  ol  PolitiMl  Eeoooaijr  (Philnrtrfphi>,  1888), 
p.  lltt. 

«  OtfdoM.  J.  N..  Noi«  on  PoUtknl  Eeooonr  (CharlMton.  &  C.  1826),  pp.  36-80. 

•  PhOlipt,  Wilbid.  A  Mutual  ol  IViliUoal  Eeonoaiy  (BotUm,  1838).  p.  180. 

•  Senior,  N.  W..  Two  Leetorat  on  Popuktkm  (London,  1881).  Lee.  n.  pp.  40-63. 
'  Soeial  Bdenee.  toL  Hi.  p.  307.  and  ibid.,  pp.  84»-860. 

•ftM..p.8i0. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  tlO-«30.    a.ibM..TeLii.p.30t^TeLui.pp.810^418.83fr.8S7. 
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man's  cerebral  and  reproductive  functions  become 
antagonistic  through  development.  Population  is 
8elf-r^;ulative.  The  power  to  maintain  individual 
life  and  the  power  to  propagate  the  species  must  vary 
inversely  if  over-population  be  avoided.  K  a  race 
continues  to  exist,  the  forces  destructive  of  it  and  tiie 
forces  preservative  of  it  must  tend  toward  equilibrium.^ 
In  this  argument  we  find  Carey's  ultimate  check 
to  over-population.  To  read  only  his  firat  three 
arguments,  one  concludes  that  Carey  had  in  mind  no 
conceivable  limit  to  the  propagation  of  man.  Eco- 
nomic historians  have,  for  the  most  part,  overlooked 
his  claim  that  population  is  self-regulative.  Professor 
Roscher,  for  example,  maintained  that  Carey  had  in 
mind  no  check  to  over-population  and  cited  Carey's 
Pastj  Presentj  and  Fviwre  and  Principles  of  Socud 
Science  to  substantiate  his  contention.*  It  is  true 
that  when,  in  1848,  he  wrote  his  Pdsty  Presentj  and 
Future,  he  had  not  developed  the  argument  and 
frankly  stated  that  "  the  time  may  arrive  when  the 
world  will  be  so  fully  occupied  that  there  will  not  be 
even  standing  room."  *  But  between  1848  and  1858- 
59,  the  date  when  he  brought  out  his  Principles  of 
Social  Science,  appeared  Herbert  Spencer's  famous 
article  on  population*  (1852),  which  supplied  Mr. 
Carey  with  an  ultimate  check  to  ov«*-population, 
thus  roundii^  out  his  theory.*  Carey's  argument  is 
that  there  is  no  minimum  of  subsistence  margin,  nor 
any  over-population  problem.* 

1  Op.  eit.,  yd.  iii,  chap.  46. 

•  Roscher,  Principlea  of  Politioal  Economy  (Chicago,  1882),  sec.  odziii,  note  1. 

•  Past.  PKMnt,  and  Future  (Philadelphia,  1848).  p.  77. 

«  A  Theory  of  Population,  deduced  from  the  Qeneral  law  of  Animal  Fertility.  Weft- 
minsto-  Review.  April.  1852. 

•  Prindplee  of  Social  Science,  ehap.  46. 

•  ProfcMor  Haney  aays  that  Carey  preceded  Spencer  in  this  theory.  — Hisloiy  of 
Economic  Thought  (N.  Y.,  1011),  p.  247.  Professor  R.  £.  Thompson  also  makes 
this  mistake.  —  Stoddard's  Enoyd.,  Amer.  supplement  to  Enoyd.  Brit.,  toL  i,  p.  721 
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In  connection  with  these  arguments  it  may  be  noted 
that  Carey's  American  environment  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Maltho-Ricardian  formula.  Carey 
wrote  voluminously  on  economic  subjects  from  1835 
to  1879.  The  achievements  of  this  period  in  American 
industrial  history  were  unprecedented.  The  growth 
of  population  and  wealth,  of  factories  and  industries, 
of  invention  and  skill  was  immense  in  the  development 
of  material  civilization.  During  the  twenty  years 
following  1830,  our  railroad  mileage  grew  from  23  miles 
to  9,021  miles,  and  the  railroad  centre  was  Phila- 
delphia, where  lived  Carey  and  most  of  his  American 
followers.  The  growth  of  the  agricultural  industry 
was  rapid  because  of  superior  methods  and  inventions, 
increasing  population,  and  manufactures  which  fur- 
nished home  markets,  good  prices  for  farm  products,  and 
division  of  labor  and  skill.  With  the  growth  of  capital 
and  the  increase  of  population  was  acquired  power  that 
enabled  society  to  appropriate  the  low  and  swampy 
but  more  fertile  lands  of  the  valleys. 

Conditions  encouraged  Carey's  native  optimism, 
and  he  gave  out  the  opinion  that  progress  was  the 
normal  law  of  economic  life.  For  the  orthodox  concept 
of  diminishing  returns  he  substituted  the  concept  of 
increasing  returns  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
reversed  the  order  of  cultivation  as  taught  by  Ricardo. 
His  writings  reflect  his  environment.  There  was  not 
a  time  during  his  career  wheu  a  larger  population 
would  have  been  undesirable.  Increasing  numbers 
were  an  indication  of  prosperity.  Considering  these 
facts  in  conjimction  with  his  native  optimism,  we  have 
a  reason  for  his  denial  of  Malthusianism.  That  Carey 
was  ultra-optimistic  is  generally  recognized,  and  I 
have  mentioned  this  as  a  reason  for  his  opposition  to 
the  teachings  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo.    Differences 
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of  opinion  often  find  their  origin  in  differences  of 
temperament.  The  scientist,  as  such,  reaches  oosk- 
elusions  only  through  impersonal  reasoning.  Man, 
considered  as  man,  too  often  has  his  conclusions  biased 
by  his  own  temperament.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
scientist  and  the  man  are  inseparable.  There  being 
two  sides  to  most  questions,  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  human  element  to  load  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
this  contention  or  that.  Ricardo  was  pessimistk, 
Carey  was  optimistic.  Ricardo  loaded  the  evid^ice 
by  the  English  conditions  of  1815;  Carey  loaded  the 
evidence  by  the  American  conditions  c^  1848.^  Having 
mentioned  his  arguments  on  population,  as  wcdl  as  the 
industrial  and  personal  conditions  that  influenced 
them,  I  shall  follow  his  approach  to  the  rent  problon 
a  little  furth^  by  briefly  presenting  certain  concepts 
that  are  of  the  substance  of  the  problem  itself. 

Carey,  as  we  shall  see,  regards  land  as  a  form  of 
capital,  and  makes  r^it  virtually  synonymous  with 
interest.*  Rent  and  interest  find  their  origin  in  the 
conflict,  so  to  say,  between  the  power  of  nature's 
control  over  man  and  the  power  of  man's  control  ovar 
nature.  In  proportion  to  other  shares  of  the  distri^ 
huendutn^  rent  and  interest  are  high  wh^i  nature's 
control  is  stronger  and  low  when  man's  control  b 
stronger. 

Concepts  having  to  do  with  man's  control  over 
nature   are  wealth,    utility,    and   capital.    ''Wealth 

1  The  f oQowiBg  rrfwcncee  help  one  to  apiyraeiate  tlie  altitiide  of  eaily  Americs  oa 


(a)  f^mnUin,  A  Meet  CoOection  of  Sevee  mmI  Yehiabfe  EeoDoaueel  Tkmete  (ei. 
by  J.  R.  McCuiloeh.    Londoo.  1859).  p.  S15. 

ik)  fitoith.  AdMn,  Wealth  of  Natkm  (Omdmi  ed.).  voL  i.  p.  7S. 

(e)  BYeiett.  A.  B..  New  IdeM  on  Popuktioa  (Boetoo,  1836),  ehape.  3-8. 

(d)  SMdor,  N.  W.,T«o  LBCtuiee  oa  PopaktkMi  (OsfokU  1838  — pffiated  Loado^ 
1881).  p.  49. 

(«)  M^^^K^n,  A..  Prinoiplee  of  Eooaomioi,  1010,  pp.  821-832,  note. 


«  IhriiieipktofPtomkdBMMny  (FhilMMphi*.  1887),  VOL  i.  99.139. 180. 
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OQDsists  in  the  power  to  command  the  alwajrs  gratui- 
t;ous  services  of  nature."  *  "  Wealth  grows  with  the 
growth  of  man's  power  ov^  nature.  The  more  that 
growth  the  more  feeble  becomes  nature's  resistance, 
And  the  greater  is  the  tendency  toward  acceleration 
erf  progress  in  the  further  growth  of  wealth."  *  "  The 
utility  of  things  is  the  measure  of  man's  power  over 
nature."  *  '^  Capital  is  the  instrument  by  means  of 
which  that  mastery  is  acquired."  ^  In  what  does 
capital  consist  ?  Carey  says,  '^  At  one  moment  in  the 
form  of  food;  at  another,  in  that  of  physical  and  mental 
force;  and,  at  a  third,  in  that  of  bows,  arrows,  canoes, 
ships,  lands,  houses,  furnaces,  and  mills."  ^  He  speaks 
of  ''  further  accimiulation  of  capital  in  the  form  of 
that  higher  intelligence."  *  Capital,  then,  is  both 
objective  and  subjective.  Carey  is  obscure  on  this 
point.  He  considers  interest  a  payment  for  the  use 
of  capital.  Land  is  capital,  so  it  would  seem  that  a 
payment  for  the  use  of  land  would  be  interest.  Rent, 
however,  is  spoken  of  as  a  payment  for  the  use  of 
land;  so  rent  and  interest  would  be  the  same, — 
interest  on  land  would  be  rent.  Man  also  is  capital. 
Why,  then,  would  not  wages  be  interest?    Wages 

1  Principles  of  Social  Sdence,  vol.  i,  p.  186.  In  his  misoeOsneoiis  works  tlie  article 
**  Wealth:  of  What  does  It  CoomatT  "  The  term  thus:  **  Wealth  eoosiats  at  tha 
power  to  command  the  services  of  the  always  gratuitous  forces  of  nature  *'  (pp.  6-0). 
Further,  "  Of  all  tests  of  the  growth  of  wealth  the  most  certain  is  that  which  is  found 
in  the  eomparatiTe  powar  of  a  people  for  the  prodoetioo  and  consnmptioa  of  iroB.** 
(Ibid.,  pp.  10-11.)  His  environment  in  Philadelphia  poasibtr  had  something  to  do 
with  his  exalted  opinion  of  the  iron  industry  and  his  advocacy  of  piotaetion.  Tha 
poet  Bryant  thought  Carey's  (q>position  to  orthodox  economy  was  due  to  mercenary 
motives.  (Carey's  miscellaneous  works  —  artide,  Financial  Crises:  their  causes  and 
effects;  Bryant  quoted  pp.  15-16.)  T.  E.  Leslie  thought  Carey's  economy  as  much  a 
product  of  Ptensyhrania  as  was  its  iron  and  coaL  (Fbrtnii^itly  Review,  voL  xxxiv, 
1880.P.508.)  ProfeeeorPtony  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Leslie.  (Political  Baottofny, 
18lhed.,p.88.) 

t  MIseillanaons  Works.    Artids,  **  Wealth:  of  What  does  It  Consist  T  "  p.  11. 

•  PriAsiplisof8oslid86iMia,YoLi.p.l79. 

•  Ibid.,  ToL  ill,  p.  60. 

•  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
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and  intereet,  however,  are  regulated  by  different  laws. 
They  move  up  or  down  in  opposite  directi<His.  These 
ranarks  are  justified  by  statements  throu^out  his 
works  and  by  criticisms  of  him  on  his  confusion  <^ 
terminology. 

Concepts  having  to  do  with  nature's  control  over 
man  are  value  and  cost  of  reproduction.  ^'  Value  is 
the  measure  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  obtain- 
ing those  commodities  or  things  required  for  our 
purposes  —  of  the  power  of  nature  over  man."  *  In 
the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that  the  idea  of  value 
'^  is  simply  our  estimate  of  the  resistance  to  be  ov^- 
come,  before  we  can  enter  upon  the  possession  of  the 
thing  desired."  *  This  chapter  contains  expressions 
of  which  the  following  are  characteristic;  ''  what  are 
the  things  to  which  he  attaches  the  idea  of  value  ?  " 
"  He  attaches  no  value  to  the  light,"  "  How  much  is 
the  value  he  attaches  to  the  chair  upon  which  he  sits  ?  " 
etc.,  etc. 

One  of  the  above  definitions  is  subjective  and  the 
other  objective.  The  relative  values  of  conmaodities 
are  determined  by  their  labor  cost  of  reproduction. 
''  In  exchanging,  the  most  obvious  mode  is  to  ^ve 
labor  for  labor."  *  For  short,  value  :  value  :  :  labor 
cost  of  reproduction  :  labor  cost  of  reproduction.* 

His  greatest  confusion  comes  from  attributing  value 
to  man.  Of  the  utility  of  man  he  says,  "  The  greater 
that  utility,  the  higher  is  his  own  value,  and  the  less 
that  of  the  things  he  needs.    The  cost  of  reproduction 

1  Prinoiplet  of  Social  Seianoe.  toI.  i.  p.  158. 
t  IbkL.p.  148. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  151. 

*  Manhall  malcM  Cans^t  y»liie  a  money  coat  of  rBproductioii  ooooepi.  Owey 
hiniMlf,  on  tho  Tslue  of  a  good.  wp6k»  of  tlie  liuman  diort  reqnind  for  its  rBproduetaott 
(a.  ManhaU.  op.  dt..  p.  401.  Cmny,  PrineiplM  of  Social  Sdeooe.  voL  i»  p.  151.) 
ManhaD  aaya  nonnal  coat  of  npiodttoiian  and  nonnal  coat  of  pradneCioo  arc  con- 
▼artible  tenna.     (Ibkl..  p.  401.) 
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steadily  declining,  he  himself  as  steadily  rises,  every 
reduction  in  the  value  of  existing  capital  being  so  much 
added  to  the  value  of  the  man."  *  "  The  value  of 
man,  like  that  of  all  other  conmaodities  and  things,  is 
measured  by  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  not  by  that 
<rf  production."  * 

These  statements  are  not  in  harmony  with  value 
as  nature's  control  over  man.  They  indicate  that 
value  is  man's  pow^  over  nature.  How  does  this 
differ  from  wealth,  man's  power  over  nature  ?  How 
does  the  idea  that  a  greater  utility  in  man  means  a 
higher  value  in  man  harmonize  with  ''  the  two  (value 
and  utility)  *  thus  move  in  opposite  directions,  and  are 
always  found  existing  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other  "  ?  ^  Inconsistencies  such  as  these  confuse  the 
argument.  Yet  the  general  relationship  seems  to  be 
that  value  is  nature's  power  over  man  and  that  it  is 
limited  by  cost  of  reproduction.  Wealth  is  man's 
power  over  nature,  utility  is  the  measure  of  this  power, 
and  capital  consists  in  the  means  or  instruments  which 
give  this  power.* 

Since  rent  is  a  payment  for  the  use  of  land,  it  is  pro- 
portionately high  or  low  as  the  value  of  the  land  is 
high  or  low.    This  leads  us  to  the  rent  problem. 

He  presents  two  arguments  on  rent:*  (a)  Land  is 
capital,  rents  grow  proportionately  less;  (6)  The 
natural  order  of  cultivation  is  from  poor  land  to  rich. 

>  Pn]idple8of8odia8cieiioe.voLUi,p.  111. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

*  Pte«otheaM  mine. 

•  Prineipln  of  8oei«l  Science,  toL  i.  p.  170. 

*  Eoeeher,  Prindplee  of  P^tioal  Economy,  vol.  i,  sec  5,  note  4. 

•  Prindplee  of  Soda!  Seienoe.  toL  i.  p.  ▼.  Spenking  of  hie  work  of  1887.  Caiey 
mAd  of  kimeelf .  *'  He  hnd  elreaay  eetiefied  himeelf ,  tlutt  the  theory  preeented  for  con- 
■ideKKtkm  by  Mr.  Rioerdo,  not  beinc  oniTeraidly  true,  hnd  no  dnim  to  be  eo  coneidered; 
bat  it  wae  not  until  ten  yean  later  that  he  wae  led  to  remark  the  fact  that  it  waa 
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YxnA.  Land  is  caintaL  The  day  throu^  wiuefa 
the  fanner  guides  his  plow  is  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  law  as  ^dien  it  has  passed  through  the  potter's 
hands  and  has  be»i  converted  into  china  and  eartha^ 
ware.    It  is  a  universal  law  that  governs  matter.^ 

''  If  we  can  show  that  the  land  heretcrfcve  appro- 
priated is  not  only  not  worth  as  much  labor  as  it  has 
cost  to  produce  it  in  its  present  condition,  but  that  ii 
eovid  not  be  reproduced  by  the  labor  that  its  preeent  tfohte 
would  purchaee,  it  would  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that 
its  whole  value  is  due  to  that  which  has  been  apjdied 
to  its  improvement/'  *  Again, ''  There  is  not,  tiirough- 
out  the  United  States,  a  county,  township,  town,  or 
city,  that  would  sell  for  cost;  or  one  whose  rents  are 
equal  to  the  interest  upon  the  labor  and  capital  ex- 
pended." *  Quotations  and  arguments  from  his  works 
might  extend  over  pages,  —  all  to  the  effect  that 
capital  in  land  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  invested 
in  machines.  In  fact,  President  Walker  remarks  that, 
'*  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Carey's  argument  is  its  super- 
abundance of  proof."  ^  In  other  words,  b^ore  appro- 
priation, land  is  a  free  good,  like  air  and  water.  Its 
value  is  due  to  the  labor  employed  in  its  apint>priation 
and  improvement.^  ''  Improvements  "  is  broad  enou^ 
to  include  roads,  canals,  churehes,  and  the  like.*  Land 
being  capital,  rent  is  only  a  form  of  interest.  As 
progress,  invention,  and  skill  advance,  the  cost  of 
reproduction    declines.    Therefore    rents    proportion- 

>  PrindplM  of  Social  Seienee,  toI.  i,  p.  104. 

•  Prittoiplet  of  PoUtioal  Eoonomy,  toI.  i,  p.  102. 

*  PiMt.  Preflent,  mod  Future,  p.  60;  almost  the  same  wonUag  in  Prineipfai  of  Social 
I,  vol.  i,  p.  168. 


«  Land  and  iU  lUnl.  p.  77. 

•  PrinetplM  of  PoUUoal  Eoooomjr.  toL  i,  pp.  130. 130. 

•  Prindplea  of  Sodal  Sdonoa,  toI.  I.  p.  168. 
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wAety  decline;  proportionately,  of  course,  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  land.^ 

Second.  The  natural  order  of  cultivation  is  from 
poor  to  rich  soils,  from  the  dry,  sandy  soil  of  the  hill- 
side to  the  rich  lands  of  the  vall^.  Since  this  argu- 
ment is  aimed  at  Ricardo,  we  will  give  it  as  follows: 
(1)  Inconsistencies  of  Ricardo,  (2)  Why  Ricardian 
rent  is  generally  accepted,  (3)  It  depends  on  a  single 
flu^pposition,  (4)  Statement  of  Carey's  argument,  (5) 
Deduction:  rent  proportionately  declines. 

After  an  introduction  replete  with  irony  as  to 
Ricardo's  '^  great  discovery,'^  he  turns  to  the  college 
I>rofessors  and  compares  them  to  the  followers  of 
Mohamet  in  regard  to  the  Koran.  Their  insolvable 
task  is  to  determine  what  it  is  they  are  required  to 
believe.  Those  who  follow  Ricardo  are  economists 
par  excellence^  anything  short  of  absolute  faith  in  him 
18  heresy,  worthy  of  excommunication,  contemptible. 
The  professor  ''  having  studied  carefully  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  recent  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  having  foimd  no  two  of  them  to  agree,  he  turns, 
in  despair,  to  Ricardo  himself,  and  there  he  finds,  in 
the  celebrated  chapter  on  rent,  contradictions  that 
cannot  be  reconciled,  and  a  series  of  comphcations 
such  as  never  before,  as  we  believe,  was  found  in  the 
same  number  of  lines.    The  more  he  studies,  the  more 


>  DoubtlMi  J.  8.  Biin  mmI  F.  A.  WsUmt  arc  tba  •trooflttt,  at  UUt  amoiv  the  alio^- 
«■!,  erHies  of  Caiey't  ooai  of  reproduetion  oonee|>t.  Mill  omiU  oc«i  of  rBproduction 
im  bl*  critiefam  of  the  point.  Take  thia  from  hia  argument  and  Carey  himealf  would 
not  reootniae  it.  J.  8.  Mill,  Prinoiplee  of  Fblitieal  Economy  (Aahley  ed.,  London 
and  New  York.  1909).  pp.  430-432.  See  Madeod.  The  Hietory  of  Eoonomiee.  Lon* 
don  [189^.  pp.  590-^692  on  eelf  eontradietion  of  Mifl  on  rent.  WaUcar  makeo  tke 
atroncer  eriticiBm  (imad  and  ita  Rent,  pp.  75-88).  In  a  later  work  thia  author  adro- 
ea«ea  ooot  of  reproduotfioa.  He  ipeaka  of  it  aa  **  beyond  the  reach  of  diacoarion.*' 
OtttamatMnal  BimetaUisn.  N.  Y.,  1897,  pp.  25-29.)  Profeoior  J.  W.  Jenka  Bipreaeed 
the  opinkm  that  Carey*!  theory  of  a  eonatant  decline  in  Yahie,  inchiding  agrieoltural 
produeta,  ia  that  he  had  in  hie  mind'e  eye  the  United  Statea  where,  due  to  free  and 
abundant  fertile  landa,  atrieultural  produce  had  iCill  a  low  coat  of  production.  (Jenka, 
Henry  C.  Carey  ab  Natk»al6konom,  Jena,  Fiaher.  1885,  pp.  30.  31.) 
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he  is  puzzled,  and  the  less  difficulty  does  he  find  in 
accounting  for  the  variety  of  doctrines  taught  by  men 
who  profess  to  belong  to  the  same  school,  and  who  all 
agree,  if  in  little  else,  in  r^arding  the  new  theory  of 
rent  as  the  great  discovery  of  the  age/'  * 

Why  Ricardo's  Theory  is  generally  acc^ted.     "  At 
first  sight,  it  looks,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  simple. 
Rent  is  said  to  be  paid  for  land  of  the  first  quality, 
yielding  one  hundred  quarters  in  return  to   a  giv^i 
quantity  of  labor,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  with 
the  increase  of  population,  to  cultivate  land   of  the 
second  quality,  citable  of  yielding  but  ninety  quarteis 
in  return  to  the  same  quantity  of  labor;  and  the  amount 
of  rent  then  paid  for  No.  1  is  equal  to  the  diff^-ence 
between   their  respective  products.    No   proposition 
could  be  calculated  to  command  more  universal  ass^it. 
Every  man  who  hears  it  sees  aroimd  him  land  that 
pays  rent.    He  sees  that  that  which  yields  forty  bushdbs 
to  the  acre  pays  more  rent  than  that  which  yidds  but 
thirty,  and  that  the  difference  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
difference  of  product.    He  becomes  at  once  a  disciple 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  admitting  that  the  reason  prices  are 
paid  for  the  use  of  land  is  that  soils  are  different  in 
their  qualities,  when  he  would,  at  the  same  momait, 
regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  if  any  one 
were  to  undertake  to  prove  that  prices  are  paid  for 
oxen  because  one  ox  is  heavier  than  another;    that 
rents  are  paid  for  houses  because  some  will  accom- 
modate twenty  persons  and  others  only  ten;   or  that 
all  ships  command  freights  because  some  ships  differ 
from  others  in  their  capacity."  * 

Ricardo's  whole  theory  is  based  upon  a  single  sup- 
position.   After  reducing  the  theory  to  six  brief  state- 

>  PMt,  Present,  and  Future,  pp.  17-18  (quotftUon  from  p.  18). 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  18. 19. 
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xnents,  he  (Carey)  sajrs,  ''  It  will  be  perceived  that 
ihe  whole  system  is  based  upon  the  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  a  single  fact,  viz.y  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  cultivation,  when  population  is  small,  and 
land  consequently  abundant,  the  soils  capable  of  yielding 
the  largest  return  to  any  given  quantity  of  labor  alone 
are  cultivated.    That  fact  exists  or  it  does  not.    If  it 
has  no  existence,  the  system  falls  to  the  ground.    That 
it  does  not  exist;    that  it  never  has  existed  in  any 
country  whatsoever;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should  have  existed,  or  can 
exist,  we  propose  now  to  show."  * 

So  much  for  Ricardo's  single  supposition  and  what 
Carey  proposes  to  show.  What  is  Carey's  argument 
on  the  point  ?  He  reverses  the  Ricardian  order  of 
cultivation.  In  the  first  settlement  of  a  new  country 
Ricardo  thinks  that  No.  I,  the  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
tract,  would  be  first  occupied.  When  population 
multiplies  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
No.  2,  then  rent  begins  on  No.  I  —  the  rent  being  the 
difference  between  the  two  or  10;  and  so  on. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  a  new  coimtry  Carey  thinks 
that  the  poorest  tract,  say  No.  5,  will  first  be  occupied, 
and  with  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  4,  3,  2, 
and  1  will  successively  come  into  cultivation.  Carey's 
reasons  are  that  the  richer  lands  offer  greater  resistance 
than  half-civilized  men,  or  needy  colonists,  or  the  few 
new  settlers  in  a  virgin  land  with  small  capital  and  no 
organization,  can  overcome.  The  most  fertile  lands 
are  covered  with  dense  forests,  among  the  most  general 
difficulties  are  swamps  or  marshes,  bogs  and  malaria. 
Through  the  growth  of  population,  capital,  and  asso- 
ciation such  power  over  nature  is  acquired  as  will 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  the  most  fertile  soils.* 

>  Put,  Present,  and  Foture,  p.  23. 

>  Ibid.,  chap.  1;  alw  PrindplM  of  Social  Soienoe,  toL  1,  ofaaps  4,  5. 
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From  this  it  f oUows  that  constantly  increasmg 
returns  result,  and  ''  there  is  a  steady  diminution  in 
the  proportion  of  the  population  required  for  pro- 
ducing the  means  of  subsistence,  and  as  steadily  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  that  may  apply  themselves 
to  producing  the  oth^  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  of  life."  * 

Continuing,  we  find  that,  ''  Rent  is  paid  for  the 
improvements  which  labor  has  accomplished  for,  at 
on,  land,  and  which  constitute  items  of  wealth.  Wealth 
tends  to  augment  with  population,  and  the  pow^  of 
accumulating  further  w^Ui  increases  with  constantly 
accelerating  pace  as  new  soils  are  brought  into  culti- 
vation, each  yielding  in  succession  a  larger  return  to 
labor.  Rent  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  in  amount 
with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population,"  *  etc. 
But  while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  rent, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  rent,  or  the  price  charged 
for  the  use  of  land,  like  prices  of  all  commodities  and 
things,  is  but  compensation  for  the  results  of  past 
labor.  As  cost  of  production  becomes  less,  prices 
are  lowered.  Therefore,  the  total  rents  increase,  rent 
as  a  share  of  the  produce  of  land  decreases  prop(»r- 
tionately.* 

So  much  for  Carey's  arguments  on  rent  and  the 
relation  of  rent  to  kindred  problems.  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  comparison  of  these  writers,  hoping  thereby 
that  Carey's  attitude  toward  Ricardo  may  be  better 
imderstood. 

Ricardo  lived  in  pessimistic  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Second  Himdred  Years'   War  with  France; 

>  Pali.  PraMDt,  ftad  Future,  p.  25. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  ^ 

•  PrineiplM  of  Sodal  Sdenee,  vol.  i,  p.  164. 
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Carey  lived  in  optimistic  America  during  h^  golden 
age  of  prosperity  after  1837.  The  first  wrote  in  the 
England  of  1817;  the  second  wrote  in  the  America  of 
1848.  Ricardo  was  pessimistic  —  things  would  have 
heeaa,  better  if  they  had  not  been  so  bad;  Carey  was 
optimistic  —  things  will  be  better  because  nature  is 
so  good.  The  first  accounted  for  misery  through  the 
niggardliness  of  nature;  the  second  accounted  for 
misery  through  the  fault  of  man.  Ricardo  was  a 
free-trader;  Carey  was  a  protectionist.  The  Mai- 
thusian  law  of  population  and  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  rent  rest  on  one  and  the  same  hypothesis;  the 
limited  supply  and  diminishing  productiveness  of  land 
in  its  relation  to  human  fecxmdity  with  undiminishing 
power.  Carey's  doctrine  of  population  and  theory 
of  rent  are  based  on  the  principle  of  an  increasing 
supply  of  land  in  its  relation  to  human  fecundity,  — 
that  fecundity  diminishing  with  the  development  of 
man.  With  Ricardo,  labor  accounts  for  the  value  of 
most  man-made  goods;  with  Carey,  labor  accoimts 
for  the  value  of  land  and  other  goods.  Ricardo's 
order  of  cultivation  was  from  rich  land  to  poor;  Carey's 
order  of  cultivation  was  from  poor  land  to  rich.  Ri- 
eardo's  rent  concept  is  static;  tho  he  taught  his- 
torical diminishing  returns,  his  formula  can  serve  only 
for  measuring  static  or  imalterable  conditions.  Carey^s 
rent  concept  is  dynamic,  he  looks  upon  society  as 
inrogressive,  multiplying  in  inventions  and  skill  and 
increasing  its  returns  as  it  grows.  Ricardo  regarded 
land  as  a  distinct  factor  of  production;  Carey  r^arded 
land  as  capital.  With  Ricardo,  rent  is  a  differential 
surplus  above  a  no-rent  margin;  with  Carey,  rent  is 
interest  on  capital  in  the  form  ol  land.  The  first 
thought  that  improvements  caused  a  decrease  in  total 
rent;   the  second  thought  that  improvements  caused 
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an  increase  in  total  rent.  Ricardo  taught  that  rent 
increased  while  labor  received  less  and  less  on  a  declin- 
ing margin;  Carey  taught  that  rent  proportionatdy 
declined  while  labor  received  proportionately  more 
and  more  on  a  rising  margin.  To  one  increased  num- 
bers meant  diminishing  returns  and  rising  rents  at  the 
expense  of  profits  and  wages;  to  the  other  increased 
numbers  meant  increasing  returns  and  rising  wages 
at  the  expense  of  rents  and  profits.  Both  were  suc- 
cessful business  men.  Neither  was  a  collie  man. 
Either  ranked  as  the  strongest  contemporary  econ- 
omist of  his  nation.  After  all,  the  fundamental,  the 
one  point  between  Carey  and  Ricardo,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  diminishing  retiuns.  It  is  true  that  Carey 
said  "no"  when  Ricardo  said  "yes";  Carey  con- 
sidered his  doctrine  the  direct  opposite  of  that  taught 
by  Ricardo.  Dififerences  in  the  order  of  cultivation 
present  no  fimdamental  distinction  in  this  question. 
The  philosophy  of  Ricardian  rent  refers  to  lands  under 
cultivation  at  the  same  time.  Recent  studies  justify 
Carey's  contention  in  many  instances  as  to  the  historic 
order  of  cultivation.  Grant  the  point,  yet  Ricardo's 
law  of  rent  is  untouched.  Not  historic  orders,  but 
lands  under  cultivation  at  the  same  time  present  the 
basis  for  a  differential  rent  doctrine. 

That  Carey  said  "  no  "  when  Ricardo  said  "  yes  " 
is  taken  by  critics  to  be  the  backward  and  forward 
looking  faces  of  the  same  proposition.  This,  however, 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  common  fallacy  of  mis- 
taking different  things  for  the  same  thing.  This  I 
will  ^ow  through  a  consideration  of  the  essence  of 
the  whole  controversy  —  diminishing  returns. 

Since  Carey  was  not  specific  on  the  point,  he  leaves 
us  to  interpret  his  fundamental,  possibly  his  sub- 
conscious philosophy  of  this  question.    In  my  judg- 
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xnent  there  are  three,  and  only  three,  possible  inter- 
pretations :  — 

1.  There  is  a  declining  demand  for  commodities  as 
society  approaches  a  more  perfect  association,  and 
meanwhile  there  are  increasing  returns  from  land.  In 
other  words,  while  the  supply  of  commodities  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  our  needs  are  constantly  decreasing. 

2.  Another  interpretation  —  and  that  the  general 
one  —  is  that  Carey  denied  outright  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  as  Ricardo  used  it. 

3.  Carey  passed  by  diminishing  returns  in  agricul- 
ture and  reasoned  with  a  land-supply  concept  in  mind. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these,  Carey,  after  arguing 
for  a  tendency  to  substitute  vegetable  for  animal 
foods,  and  for  increasing  powers  of  augmenting  supplies 
of  necessities  as  man  approaches  a  more  perfect  state 
of  association,  said,  ''  The  better  his  clothing,  the  less 
is  the  waste  of  his  body,  and  the  less  his  need  for  food."  * 
Further,*  "  Look,  therefore,  where  we  may,  we  find, 
throughout  nature,  a  constant  tendency  towards  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  earth  to  the  wants  of  a 
growing  population  —  each  and  every  increase  in  the 
power  of  association  and  combination  being  accom- 
panied by  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  himian  life,  and 
increase  in  that  which  may  be  obtained  in  return  to 
any  given  amount  of  labor."  * 

Few  men  have  been  criticized  more  severely  than 
Carey,  yet  none  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  accuse  him 
of  being  serious  on  this  point.  This  does  not  enter 
in  as  a  part  of  the  body  and  substance  of  his  philosophy. 

>  PrinoiplM  of  Soeial  Soienee.  rol.  iii,  p.  318. 

>  nnd.,  vol.  iii.  p.  319.    Abo  ibid.,  chap*.  46.  47,  bMr  on  the  point. 

*  Mr.  Cany  ■honld  haTo  raoMmbered  that  dothing  and  feneral  oomf orte  make  a 
*<— »*^»«<  on  the  land  as  mueh  as  food  doee. 
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It  must  be  oonsidered  alone  —  isolated  from  the  body 
it  is  presumed  to  serve  —  it  is  a  kind  of  philoe(q[)hical 
comet  blazing  up  for  the  moment,  contrary  alike  to 
law,  order,  and  common  sense.  Why  did  Carey  conq)d 
the  farmers  to  move  to  more  fertile  soil,  if  the  sdl 
they  were  on  was  constantly  increasing  its  returns 
and  the  needs  were  constantly  diminishing  ?  Tlie 
fact  is  that  Carey,  at  this  point  of  the  discussion,  has 
in  mind  a  primitive  economy.^  This  is  no  ultimate 
doctrine.  That  animals,  well  housed  and  protected 
from  freezing  weather,  rains,  and  snow,  require  a.  leas 
amount  of  food  to  preserve  them  in  the  same  state  of 
health  and  vigor  is  beyond  discussion.  That  warm 
clothing,  sanitation,  and  comfortable  housing  for 
people  mean  a  less  waste  of  body,  and  a  somewhat 
less  absolute  need  for  food,  is  a  matter  of  commcm 
knowledge.  But  at  this  point  the  analogy  between 
men  and  beasts  breaks.  What  the  desires  of  horses 
and  cattle  were  a  thousand  years  ago,  they  are  today. 
Man's  desires,  however,  are  progressive,  they  mount 
with  every  additional  opportunity  for  gratification. 
Desires  are  the  motive  force  of  economic  activity,  and 
it  follows  that  dynamic  progression  —  the  centre  of 
Carey's  philosophy  —  is  based  upon  desires  for  more 
and  better  goods.  To  accuse  him,  then,  of  advocating 
the  point  beyond  a  primitive  economy,  or  at  least 
beyond  the  point  where  man  has  secured  convaiiences 
to  conserve  his  animal  heat,  is  to  accuse  him  of  con- 
tradiction so  serious  as  to  wreck  his  whole  philosophy. 
Upon  the  second  possible  interpretation  much  less 
is  to  be  said.  Ricardo  limited  land,  labor,  and  capital 
to  definite  units  and  gave  them  a  mathematical  ex- 
pression.   Not  to  limit  the  land  factor  is,  I  submit, 

1  I  take  it  that  mmIs  vaiy  in  nlatSon  to  the  lUiidud  of  Uraig:  in  a  prinitiv* 
ooQiMinj  needi  u«  abaohite  emntiali;  in  an  adraneed  ^ttmntomy  thagr  notm^und  to 
tiw  ohaiaeter  of  dedrea. 
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^o  dodge  or  pass  over  the  dimfaiishing  returns  issue 

in    the  Ricardian  sense.    This  Carey  did.    There  is 

MLot  a  sentence  in  his  hundreds  of  pages  on  rent  and 

population  which  ckdms  that  constant  expenditures 

on  a  limited  specific  area  bring  an  ever  increasing 

return.    His  was  a  different  theme,  —  from  poor  land 

to  fertile,  which  I  shall  term  a  land-supply  concept. 

His  reasoning  was  upon  an  entirely  different  basis. 

He  did  not  preach  increasing  retiuns  on  a  limited  area 

ci  land.^    If  a  farm  on  the  hill-side  showed  constantly 

increasing  returns,  it  would  soon  be  more  productive 

than  the  low  lands.    If  the  farmer's  first  expenditure, 

or  first  dose,  on  the  limited  area  yields  10,  his  second 

12,  his  third  15,  on  up  to  100  and  beyond,  what  possible 

excuse  could  he  have  for  moving  to  the  low  lands  ? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Carey  regarded  the  process 

of  moving  as  a  particular  source  of  large  f ortimes. 

While  Bicardo  based  diminishing  returns  upon  his- 
toric conditions,  his  formula  or  his  mathematical 
expression  of  it  was  static,  and  could  serve  only  as  a 
measure  of  static  conditions.  He  assumed  conditions 
in  a  given  state  of  advancement.  At  the  same  time 
he  recognized  the  Malthusian  tendency  of  population 
to  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence.  Thus  he  yoked 
a  stati(^  with  a  dynamic  concept.  Consequently  he 
over-emphasized  the  principle  of  resistance  in  agri- 
cultural industry,  to  the  neglect  of  inventions  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  His  prophecies  as  to  resulting 
conditions  were,  consequently,  extremely  pessimistic. 
They  have  been  falsified  both  in  England  and  America. 

>  Sherwood,  8.,  Teadenoies  in  Ainerican  Eoonomio  Thoucht.  (Johns  Hopkina 
UniTcnitar  Ptmb.  Fifteenth  Series,  XH.)  —  Vmtmm  Sherwood  sipiee  to  the  effect 
that  Csrey  did  deny  Rioeidimn  diminishing  letuns,  and,  so  l«r  m  I  know,  sires  the 
best  sTailable  Mgument  for  that  contention.  Professor  Sherwood  makes  no  die- 
tiMtkn  between  dinrinisMi^  letnma  on  a  limited  ann  onder  statio  eonditioas  and 
«<t«^i«*»^*«»g  returns  relatirB  to  the  whole  industry  over  a  long  period  of  time.  (Pp. 
20-SS.)    My  eootention  is  that  the  two  are  essenUally  diffennt. 
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It  was  this  that  raised  the  ire  of  optimistic  Carey.  Tlie 
conclusion  is  that  the  first  two  of  these  possible  inter- 
pretations were  not  entertained  by  Carey.  He  never 
thought  that  as  civilization  took  a  higher  form  and 
became  more  complex  our  needs  and  demands  fm 
goods  would  diminish.  Neither  did  he  believe  that 
the  application  of  more  and  more  units  of  labor  and 
capital  on  a  limited  area  would  show  constantly  in- 
creasing returns. 

Yet  he  preached  increasing  returns.  This  brings 
us  to  the  third,  and  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct, 
interpretation  of  his  idea  of  returns  from  land.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  thought  was  dynamic, 
his  environment  was  one  of  growth  and  change,  and 
in  conformity  his  economy  was  djmamic.  To  him  land 
was  not  a  fixed  factor  in  production  as  it  was  with 
Ricardo.  The  limited  area  concept  was  absent  from 
his  reasoning.  Diminishing  returns  to  him  were 
quite  different  from  a  mere  denial  of  Himiniahing 
returns  in  the  static  sense  that  Ricardo  conceived  it. 
The  problem  to  him  was  a  dynamic  one,  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  He  conceived  returns  in  the  light  of 
growing  skill,  and  of  industrial  and  technical  develop- 
ments, that  multiply  with  the  growth  of  capital  and 
population.  Increasing  power  resulted  in  the  bett^ 
utilization  of  land,  in  the  harnessing  of  new  lands,  in 
the  substitution  of  richer,  better  lands  for  old  lands. 

Growing  power  to  increase  the  land-supply  or  real 
productive  power  of  the  earth  was,  I  submit,  the 
central  idea  in  Carey's  reasoning  on  returns.  This 
was  no  denial  of  Ricardian  diminishing  returns.  Their 
problems  were  entirely  different  —  static  and  dynamic 
returns  are  different  species. 

Carey's  writings  are  on  the  border  line,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  suggest  what  I  believe  to  be  a  truer  state- 
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ment  of  proportionality  than  has  been  given.  Recait 
thought,  however,  seems  to  owe  more  to  Hobson,^ 
Clark,*  and  Cannan*  because  of  their  extension  of 
the  application  of  the  rent  doctrine,  than  to  older 
iTViitings  on  the  subject.  To  avoid  reading  trains  of 
thought  into  Carey  which  belong  more  to  recent 
writers,  I  shall  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  present  a 
truer  statement  of  the  difference  between  Ricardo 
and  Carey. 

Land,  like  labor,  money,  or  tools,  is  a  productive 
factor.  The  supply  of  productive  factors  is  measured 
by  their  yield  and  not  by  their  bulk.  The  number  of 
laborers  does  not  tell  us  the  supply  or  productive 
power  of  labor.  We  must  know  of  their  skill,  strength, 
and  organization.  The  number  of  dollars  does  not 
tell  us  the  supply  of  money,  the  value  and  rate  of 
turnover  of  these  dollars  must  be  known.  With  the 
land-supply  the  case  is  not  different.  The  land-supply 
is  the  available  force  or  power  to  do  the  land  work. 
The  land-supply  consists  of  available  or  effective 
utilities  and  not  of  potential  utilities  which  may  be 
harnessed  in  the  future,  or  when  new  conditions  arise. 
Location,  fertility,  and  intensity  of  cultivation  must 
be  considered,  as  well  as  area,  when  reasoning  on  the 
land-supply. 

Any  productive  agent  is  economically  non-existent 
imtil  its  potential  utilities  become  effective  utilities.* 

1  Hobaon,  J.  A.,  The  Law  of  the  Three  Rente,  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Economioe, 
1891,  ToL  V,  pp.  263-288. 

>  Clark,  J.  B.,  Distribution  as  Detennined  by  a  Law  of  Rent,  Quarterly  Journal  of 
EooDomics,  1891,  vol.  v,  pp.  289-318;  A  Universal  Law  of  Economic  Variation,  Quar- 
teriy  Journal  of  Eoooomics,  1894,  voL  viii,  pp.  261  ff. 

•  Cannan,  E.,  Origin  of  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  1813-15,  Economic 
Journal,  1892,  voL  ii,  pp.  53-49. 

*  Veblen,  T.,  On  the  Nature  of  Capital,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August, 
1906,  p.  523.    Commons,  J.  R.,  says,  "  The  gifts  of  nature  become  capital  as  soon  as 
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Gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  eeonmnically  noo- 
existeiit  because  it  has  only  pot^itial  utility.  Gold 
in  a  naticmal  bank  is  economically  ^dst^it;  it  has 
^ective  utility.  Tlie  ^ective  utility  of  land  is  the 
supply  €A  land;  the  S¥ramp  lands,  in  the  Caiey  use, 
—  all  lands,  under  givai  industrial  conditions,  wfaidi 
are  beyond  man's  control,  which  in  no  way  contribute 
or  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  his  needs,  —  are 
economically  non-existent.  Tliey  are  no  part  of  the 
economic  supply  of  land.  No  one  clidms  that  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  beyond  the 
reach  of  man,  compose  a  part  of  the  supply  of  furs. 
Yet  their  name  is  le^on  who  affirm  that  the  suj^ly 
of  land  is  fixed,  thus  including  lands  impossible  61 
utilisation  und^  existing  circumstances.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  some  of  their  ideas  is  other  of  their  ideas. 
Canals,  like  the  Panama,  that  will  make  possible  the 
drainage  and  cultivation  of  lands  whose  utility  pre- 
viously had  not  been  dreamed  of;  railroads  extending 
quick,  cheap  transportation  into  the  interior,  thus 
converting  waste  lands  into  com  and  wheat  fields; 
extensive  systems  of  irrigation  that  banish  nature's 
lottery  of  seasons  and  rains  —  these  are  increasing 
the  effective  utilities,  the  land-supply,  extensively. 
Sub-soil  plowing, — working  down  into  the  earth, 
building  upon  the  soil,  any  means  of  more  intensive 
cultivation,  —  any  means  of  ciHnpdling  a  limited  area 
to  contribute  more  to  the  needs  of  man  than  before, 
is  to  convert  potential  into  effective  utilities  —  to 
increase  the  economic  land-supply.  This  does  not 
say  that  potaitial  utilities  are  without  influence  on 
supply,  —  let  the  demand  become  stronger  and  force 
is  applied  to  the  harnessing  of  potential  utilities.    It 

tbey  an  utfliMd  fagr  man.  Before  tbey  ue  utUiMd  tbey  h*Te  no  fwxwiotnic  titpSA- 
eanoe,  and  an.  thierefoie,  neitber  capital  nor  land,  in  the  eoooomie  nee  of  U»oee  tenne.*' 
The  DSatribuUon  of  Wealth,  pp.  187-1S8. 
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does  mean  to  say  that  potential  utilities  are  not  a  part 
of  the  supply.  Not  to  distinguish  between  ''  amount 
ci  land"  and  land-supply  is  a  source  of  confusion.^ 
More  intensive  and  more  extensive  utilization  result 
precisely  in  the  same  things  —  more  eflfective  utilities, 
a  greats  land-supply.  For  the  economist  to  reason 
on  the  acre  basis  rather  than  on  an  effective  utility 
basis  is  to  shift  from  an  economic  to  a  physical  point 
of  view.  An  acre  of  land  is  an  acre  of  land,  be  it  on 
the  top  of  Mt.  McKinley  or  on  Wall  Street.  What 
of  their  productivity,  their  value,  their  capitalization  ? 
These  are  economic  questions.  The  acre  is  a  mere 
measure,  an  area  test,  of  a  physical  entity,  —  that  is 
aU. 

In  old  or  new  lands,  potential  utilities  reast  being 
harnessed;  some  such  utilities  are  further  than  others 
bdow  the  margin  of  utilization.  This  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  not  of  kind.  Whether  extensive  or  intensive, 
such  utilities  resist  being  harnessed.  This  may  be 
termed  ''  the  principle  of  resistance."  This  brings 
us  to  a  further  conclusion  of  great  significance,  here- 
tofore imnoticed,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tie 
down  any  one  agent  in  our  reasoning  on  proportionality 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  limited,  or  definitely  fixed,  factor. 
These  truths,  differentiation  between  effective  and 
potential  utilities  in  determining  supply  and  the 
principle  of  resistance,  are  applicable  to  all  productive 
agents.  They  are  illustrated  by  the  discussions  on 
the  quantity  theory  of  money.  Their  essence  is 
embodied  in  such  expressions  as  ''The  nimble  six- 
pence does  the  work  of  the  slow  shilling." '  ''  The 
money  force,  or  supply  of  money,  is  .  .  .  composed 
of  two  factors,  —  the  amount  of  money  and  the  rapidity 

>  Tmar,  r.  A.,  Ite  PrineiplM  of  Eeonomio*  (9d  ed.).  N.  Y*.  1010,  pp.  156-lM. 
•  WaOcsr.  F.  A..  PblHksl  Eeooomy  (Adr.  Cooiw,  Sd  ed.),  N.  Y..  1888.  p.  181. 
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of  circulation."  ^  Resistance  is  here  implied^  of  course, 
else  one  coin  would  be  a  national  supply.  The  reason- 
ing applies  to  horse,  labors,  machine,  and  all  productive 
agents,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  that 
it  applies  to  land  and  money. 

Realizing  that  a  product  is,  under  oom^ex  industry, 
a  resultant  of  numerous  indirect  agents,*  and  that  all 
indirect  agents  are  alike  subject  to  the  ''  principle  of 
resistance,''  it  follows  that  "  diminishing  returns  "  is 
simply  a  law  of  proportionality,  with  no  fixed  factors, 
and  that  all  factors  are  adjusted,  or  the  attempt  is 
to  adjust  them  so  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of 
production  will  result.  Such  adjustment,  equilibrium, 
or  proportionality  b  an  industrial  ideal,  and  all  efforts 
to  attain  it  are,  and  must  be,  based  upon  the  general 
principle  of  resistance. 

In  America,  where  land  was  so  rich  and  abimdant, 
economic  advancement  was  striving  toward  that 
economic  goal  —  a  proportionality  of  factors.  In  a 
new  country  every  step  approaching  that  proportion- 
ality is  attended  with  larger  returns  than  the  preceding 
step.  Such  environment  produces  subtle  and  inexpli- 
cable forces  that  bend  action  and  force  thought  into 
new  channels.  ''  American  economists  from  the  time 
of  Carey  have  naturally  thought  of  change  and  prog- 
ress as  normal,  and  have  protested  against  the  assump- 
tion of  fixity  of  customs,  in  social  institutions,  in  the 
land-supply,  in  the  labor  force,  and  in  the  industrial 
processes."  *  Now  that  the  supply  of  productive 
agents  is  elastic,  and  that  resistance  must  be  ova-come 
in  securing  more  effective  utilities  from  these  agents, 

1  Walker.  F.  A.,  PoUtieia  Eoonomy  (Adv.  Coune.  8d  edJ.  N.  Y..  1888,  p.  ISL 

s  See  ^*ft"*r'^  of  the  day  laborar'a  ooat.    Adam  Smith,  op.  oit.,  toL  i,  p.  18. 

•  Fetter,  F.  A.,  Publieatione  of  the  American  EooDomio  Aawciatioa  Od  aeriM, 
voL  xi.  No.  1).  p.  185. 
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and  that  a  product  is  the  resultant  of  numerous  m- 
direct  ag^its,  it  follows  that  the  proper  proportioning 
of  these  agents  must  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
resistance  or  diminishing  returns. 

The  «itrepreneur's  problem  is  largely  one  of  pro- 
portionality. He  must  so  apportion  productive  factors 
as  to  secure  the  best  adjustment  of  means  and  ends. 
He  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  market.  This  is  a 
problem  of  change  and  progress,  of  living  force  and 
movement;  therefore  the  dynamical  problem  of  «u6- 
9iituUon  is  ever  confronting  him.  There  is  the  double 
problem  in  proportionality  of  apportioning  the  pro- 
ductive factors  and  of  apportioning  the  whole  estab- 
lishment to  the  extent  of  the  market.  This,  should 
we  take  the  space  to  argue  it,  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  when  the  point  of  greatest  net  return  is 
reached  more  money  would  not  be  invested  in  the  plant. 
The  securing  and  maintaining  proportionality  is  in- 
sq>arably  connected  with  the  principle  of  svbstUviion. 
In  fact  substitution  is  the  means  to  that  end.  Now 
that  diminishing  returns  is  common  to  all  productive 
agents,  the  proper  apportioning  of  these  factors  in 
productive  enterprise  must  be  based  on  this  general 
principle  of  resistance;  therefore  the  principle  of 
substitution  must  work  in  conformity  with  diminish- 
ing returns.^ 

In  the  cooperation  of  productive  factors  the  ideal 
is  to  secure  such  an  adjustment  as  will  yield  the  greatest 
net  retiun.  More  of  a  single  factor  than  the  ideal 
proportion  demands  is  imnecessary  cost.  Less  of  a 
single  factor  than  a  proper  apportionment  demands 
indicates  imnecessary  cost  on  the  part  of  the  other 
factors  in  the  cooperation.    Disproportionality  means 

>  8m  Manhall  on  tlie  wiiatinmhip  ol  the  prindple  of  mbttitotiofi  to  diminfaihing 
Prineiplm,  pp.  85^-356,  435. 
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HimiTiiahing  retuTQS,   Substitutions  or  readjustments 
that  bring  about  or  approach  true  prop(»lk>nalitj 
will  augment  returns.     Whether  long  factors  will  be 
substituted  for  short,  or  the  reverse,  is  a  question 
partly  of  anticipated  value  return  and  partly  of  the 
comparative  productive  monopoly  held  by  particular 
factors.    For  the  above  reasons  long  factors  will  not 
be  increased.    This  would  disobey  the  law  of  demazid 
which  taids  to  equalize  marginal  utilities,  and  would 
be  unwise  investment.    In  a  productive  establishment 
land,  labOT,  and   capital  are  coordinated   and   eadi 
employs  the  others,  so  to  say.    Also  various  competing 
uses  are  demanding  each  of  these  factors.    A  short 
factor  cannot  bid  stron^y  enough  to  cause  an  increase 
oi  factors  which  are  already  too  strong  in  the  same 
establishment.    If  it  could,  it  must  be  stronger  Uian 
any  competing  use,  but  this  would  involve  the  absurdity 
that  all  competing  uses  are  subject  to  still  greats 
diminishing  returns  than  itself.    In  a  purely  agric^il- 
tiu*al  society  where  land,  labor,  and  capital  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  agriculture,  the  range  of  sub- 
stitution is  comparatively  limited.    Alternate  demands 
are   few.    Land   in   a   particular   location   gradually 
becomes  the  short  factor  as  labor  and  capital  are  in- 
creased.   The  demand  for  adjustment  increases  with 
the  growth  of  disproportionality.    Substitution  must 
be  made,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  long 
factors  —  labor    and    capital  —  cannot    be    adjusted 
to  the  short  factor  —  land.    Land  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  other  two.    It  is  very  evident  that  substituti(m 
is  made  because  of  diminishing  returns  on  a  limited 
area.    Should  we  assume  long  factors  to  be  adjusted 
to  a  short  factor,  it  is  still  true  that  the  purpose  and 
act  of  substitution  is  based  on  diminishing  returns. 
Movement  from  poor  land  to  rich  is  substituticHi 
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l>ased  on  the  land-supply  concept.    Such  substitution 
confirms  diminishing  returns  on  a  limited  area.^ 

We  conclude  that  the  supply  of  the  productive 

powers  of  factors  or  their  ^ective  utilities  is  elastic, 

that  resistance  must  be  overcome  in  the  conversion  of 

IK>tential  into  effective  utilities,  and  that  the  problem 

of  disproportionality  arises  out  of  differences  in  the 

degree  of  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  apportioning 

factors,  or  in  increasing  the  supply  of  short  factors. 

Substitution  by  avoiding  greatest  resistance  seeks  the 

easiest    means    of   increasing    supply.    To    advocate 

the  law  of  substitution  in  production,  except  in  cases 

of  indifference,  is  Ic^cally  to  aflSrm  diminishing  returns. 

The  substitution  of  new  lands  for  old,  or  the  use  of 

new  lands  rather  than  a  more  intensive  utilization  of 

old  lands,  as  population  and  capital  grow,  is  based  on 

the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

To  attain  superior  adjustment  of  means  and  ends 
is,  consciously  or  subconscioudy,  the  ambition  of  all 
business  concerns.  It  is  the  aim  of  all  economies. 
This  being  true,  the  very  fact  that  land  was  the  short 
factor  in  the  England  of  1817  and  the  long  factor  in 
the  America  of  1848,  helps  us  to  account  for  these 
different  economies. 

liVith  the  law  of  substitution  in  mind,  of  which 
Carey  made  so  much,  I  hope  we  are  ready  to  state  the 
difference  between  Bicardo  and  Carey  on  returns.  In 
conformity  with  English  conditions  and  with  the 
thought  of  Malthus  and  especially  Sir  Edward  West, 
we  find  that  Ricardo's  concept  of  diminishing  returns, 

>  In  f Mt  this  law  of  sabstitiitkm  simply  pervades  Carey's  whole  eeonomy.  Power 
ovsr  aaturs  grows  with  the  substittttaon  of  imptoTed  instnimentalities;  from  the  ass 
of  ths  pack-saddle  to  the  railroad  car;  from  the  canoe  to  the  steamer;  from  the  poorer 
to  the  ridier  soils;  from  animal  to  Tegetable  products;  from  the  Tegetable  to  the 
aiaersl  VIngdom,  —  at  every  stage  snbstitiiting  the  eheap  and  abundant  for  ths  costly 
and  scarce,  thus  progress  is  eriiihited  in  the  steady  advancement  from  savagism  up 
to  the  hitfbest  attained  ctvOisation.  (See  Dr.  WiUiam  Elder.  A  Memoir  of  Henry  C. 
Csiey,  Philadelphia,  1880,  p.  9.)    These  are  of  his  most  common  expressioM. 
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his  statem^it  of  it,  and  his  mathematical  ezpressicm 
of  it,  were  static,  and  were  confined  to  a  limited  area. 

In  confonnity  with  rapidly  changing  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
Carey's  concept  of  returns  was  dynamic.  He  thou^t 
of  returns  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  without  limit 
as  to  area.  Taking  this  view  of  the  question  only 
false  reasoning  could  lead  him  to  any  other  conclusicm 
than  that  returns  from  land  would  increase  with  the 
growth  of  skill  and  science,  of  population  and  wealth. 

Static  diminishing  returns  and  dynamic  increasing 
returns  have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  They  are 
different  species.  To  aflSrm  the  one  is  in  no  s^ise  to 
deny  the  other.* 

We  are  brought  to  the  interesting  question,  Did 
Carey  deny  Ricardo's  concept?  We  might  answa 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  a  static  concept  of 
returns  relative  to  a  limited  area.  Seemingly  he 
misunderstood  what  it  was  that  Ricardo  taught.. 
In  the  absence  of  a  specific  statement,  however,  his 
teaching,  as  we  believe,  would  rath^  confirm  than  deny 
the  Ricardian  concept.  If  not,  why  did  he  think  tiiat 
population  would  become  too  dense?  This  was  his 
opinion  in  1848  before  he  had  found  a  check  to  over- 
population. Why  did  he  look  for  the  relief  of  over- 
population in  the  harnessing  of  new  lands  ?  Above 
all,  the  law  of  substitution  was  a  salient  feature  of  his 
economy.  This  law  was  so  prominent  that  Dr.  Mder 
spoke  of  it  as  a  leading  feature  of  Carey's  writings. 

In  Ricardian  usage  land,  labor,  and  capital  were  the 
productive  factors.  The  essence  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting Ricardo  was  the  disproportionality  of  these 
factors.  Land  ("  being  fixed  ")  grew  proportionately 
shorter  with  the  increase  of  labor  and  capital.    This 

>  MmwhiJI,  op.  oit.,  p.  166. 
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is  to  say,  it  showed  diminishing  returns.  Of  course 
returns  are  reckoned  relative  to  the  whole  investment, 
iho  in  Ricardo's  mind  land  was  the  particular  source 
of  increasing  costs. 

Also  the  problem  confronting  Carey  was  one  of 
diq)roportionality.  Briefly,  what  were  his  views? 
Population  first  settles  on  the  poor  land.  Capital 
and  labor  increase  imtil  land  becomes  the  short  factor. 
Meanwhile  increased  strength  enables  them  to  appro- 
priate a  more  fertile  tract.  After  a  time  this  becomes 
the  short  factor  and  so  on  until  the  most  fertile  tract 
is  reached.  Every  movement  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  diminishing  returns. 

We  conclude  that  the  views  of  these  two  famous 
economists  were  not  opposite  views  of  the  same  thing. 
Their  economics  were  upon  different  bases;  two 
different  economics  from  two  different  premises  of  fact 
and  viewpoint;  the  one  was  an  outgrowth  of  industrial 
and  social  conditions  in  the  England  of  1817;  the  other 
was  an  outgrowth  of  industrial  and  social  conditions  in 
the  America  of  1848.^  Ricardo's  diminishing  returns 
and  Carey's  land-supply  concept  are  both  essential 
to  a  true  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

The  reason  for  the  conmion  opinion  that  Carey 
denied  diminishing  returns  in  the  Ricardian  sense  is, 
I  believe,  that  critics  have  made  the  common  shift 
from  static  conditions  on  a  limited,  specific  area  to 
dynamic  conditions  covering  the  whole  industry  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Taking  the  latter,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  problem,  Carey  was  right.  Looking 
either  backward  or  forward,  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
the  whole  industry,  in  the  historical  sense,  shows 
increasing  returns.  Other  reasons  are  that  only  effec- 
tive utilities  compose  the  land-supply  or  the  supply 

«  Gide  and  Riit.  Hirtoue  det  DoetrinM  tieooomkiUM,  Park,  190Q.  pp.  888-389. 
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of  any  factor.  These  compose  the  force,  the  availaUe 
power  to  perform  the  f mictions  of  productiye  factors. 
Proportionality  is  worked  out  upon  this  prindple,  but 
in  all  adjustments  tending  toward  proportionality, 
the  law  of  substitution  is  assumed;  it  is  the  means 
to  that  end.  This  law,  in  turn,  is  generally  based  on 
diminishing  returns.  Therefore,  having  shown  at 
length,  that  Carey's  contention  was  for  substitution 
for  the  short  factor,  —  land,  we  have  shown  that,  in 
reality,  he  confirms  diminishing  returns,  tho  he  no- 
where specifically  mentions  that  law  in  the  senae  that 
Ricardo  used  it. 

John  Roscos  Tubneb. 

COBMXLL  UlflVBBSRT. 
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THE   RELATION  BETWEEN  KINDS  OF  STA- 
TISTICAL UNITS  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF 
STATISTICAL  MATERIAL 

SUMMARY 

The  word  statistics  may  denote  either  the  method  or  the  material,  673 
—  The  character  of  the  material  depends  upon  that  of  the  miit,  674 
—  Cbsses  of  units,  675.  —  A.  Individual  things  the  quantity  of  which 
is  determined  by  counting:  (1)  Natural  kinds  and  events  pertaining  to 
Dfttoral  kinds;  (2)  Produced  kinds  and  produced  qualities  of  things, 
675.  —  B.  MensuraHonal  unila  which  are  applied  to  determine  quantity 
without  regard  to  individuality:  (3)  Physical  measures  (of  length, 
capacity,  etc);  (4)  Measures  of  pecuniary  value,  675.  —  (1)  J.  8.  Mill's 
eooeeption  of  the  natural  kind,  675.  —  Fulness  of  meaning  follows  from 
the  definition,  676.  —  Recognixability  apart  from  definition,  677.  — 
Counting  is  the  typical  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  units  of 
the  first  order,  679.  —  (2)  Products  are  usually  defined  by  way  of 
purpose  and  function,  680.  —  Difficulties  of  definition,  681.  —  Careful 
attention  to  classification  required,  681.  —  (3)  A  measure  is  arbitrary 
and  is  useful  chiefly  because  standard,  682.  —  Individuality  is  ignored, 
683.  —  Desirability  of  counting  by  sise-classes,  684.  —  Measurement  is 
a  supplement  to,  not  properiy  a  substitute  for,  counting,  684.  —  (4) 
The  inqxirtance  of  the  pecuniary  unit  is  due  to  its  being  the  most 
umversal  of  common  denominators,  690.  —  This  involves  abstractness, 
691.  —  Lack  of  uniformity  of  accounting  practice  a  large  factor  in 
uncertainty  of  meaning,  602.  —  Economic  and  pecuniary  statistics  are 
not  identical,  696.  —  The  purpose  of  index  numbers,  696.  —  An  im- 
portant way  to  better  statistical  material  is  to  make  use  of  the  higher 
orders  of  statistical  unit,  so  far  as  possible,  supporting  in  this  way  all 
data  of  lower  order,  697.  —  The  development  of  physical  and  oper- 
ating statistics  in  support  of  financial  reports  of  corporatiims,  698.  — 
Phjrsical  valuation  in  the  interest  of  the  investor,  698.  —  Cost-keeping 
a  similar  statistical  development,  700.  —  Pecuniary  statistics  especially 
need  supporting  data  of  hi^^  (»der,  702. 

Ths  name  statistics  denotes  both  a  method,  or 
metiiods,  of  utilizing  a  certain  class  of  facts  for  scientific 
or  practical  purposes,  and  also  the  facts  or  materials 
of  knowledge  that  may  be  so  utilised.    It  is  with  the 
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materials  accessible  to  exploitation  by  statistical 
methods  that  this  paper  deals.  These  matmals  are 
superficially  distinguished  as  being  nummcal.  Is  it 
to  be  inferred  that  all  numbers  are  statistics  ?  Or,  to 
put  the  same  question  in  a  different  way,  are  they  all 
statistical  mat^ial  of  equal  grade  ? 

Statistics  combines  units  into  a^regates  and  re- 
combines  aggregates  into  totals.  For  comparison, 
the  aggregates  are  then  analyzed  and  condensed  into 
significant  averages  and  ratios.  The  quality  of  the 
product  of  these  processes  depends  upon  the  adequacy 
of  methods  employed  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material.  The  quality  of  the  material  is  conditioned 
by  the  character  of  the  imit  and  by  the  con4>leteness 
and  correctness  of  the  combination  of  the  units  into 
aggregates.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  statistical 
material  varies  with  the  adequacy  of  the  coimt  and 
with  the  character  of  the  unit  counted. 

As  regards  the  comparative  importance  of  accuracy 
in  enumeration  and  compilation  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  character  of  the  unit  dealt  with,  on  the  other, 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  affirm  the  equal  importance  of 
the  latter  and  let  the  following  pages  be  the  evidence. 
So  far  as  accuracy  means  exactness  as  distinguished 
from  mere  representativeness  (if  it  might  be  assumed 
that  we  could  have  the  second  without  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  first)  the  superior  importance  of  the 
character  of  the  statistical  imit,  tho  so  little  noticed, 
should  be  evident  to  those  having  acquaintance  with 
the  actual  processes  of  statistical  cumulation. 

The  uses  to  which  numerical  data  may  be  put  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  imit  more  fimdamentaUy  than 
upon  anything  else.  The  quality  of  a  product  is 
always  conditioned  or  limited  by  its  ingredients.  It 
is,  of  course,  fimdamental  to  know  what  the  unit 
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employed  means,  that  is,  its  denotation  and  connota- 
tion must  be  clear.  But  when  all  requirements  of 
definition  and  conception  are  met,  the  unit  may  still 
be  good  or  bad,  and  consequently,  the  niunbers  obtained 
more  or  less  amenable  to  statistical  use.  It  is  an 
incident  of  this  distinction  that  some  divisions  of 
statistics,  in  their  existing  state,  must  be  given  lower 
scientific  rank  than  oth^^. 

The   scheme   of   classifying   statistical   units   here 
proposed  is  as  follows:  — 

A.  Indimducd  things  the  quantity  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  coimting. 

1.  Natural  kinds  and  events  relating  to  natural 

kinds. 

2.  Produced   kinds   and   produced    qualities    of 

things. 

B.  Mensurational  units  which  are  applied  to  deter- 
mine quantity  without  regard  to  individuality. 

3.  Physical  measures  (of  length,  capacity,  etc.). 

4.  Measures  of  pecuniary  value. 

These  classes  of  units  are  arranged  in  the  descending 
order  of  their  statistical  quality.  In  this  order  we 
shall  discuss  them. 

The  Natural  Kind 

The  conception  of  a  distinction  of  kinds  as  developed 
by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  Logic  (book  I,  chap,  vii,  §  4)  is  as 
follows:  — 

There  are  some  classes,  the  things  contained  in  which  di£fer  from 
other  things  only  in  certain  particulars  which  may  be  numbered, 
while  others  di£fer  in  more  than  can  be  numbered,  more  even  than 
we  need  ever  'expect  to  know.  Some  classes  have  little  or  nothing 
in  common  to  characteriie  them  by,  except  precisely  what  is  con- 
noted by  the  name:  white  things,  for  example,  are  not  distinguished 
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by  any  ocHmnon  inraperties  ezoei>t  whiteneaB;  or  if  they  are,  it  is 
only  by  such  as  are  in  some  way  dependoit  on,  or  connected  with, 
whiteness.  But  a  hundred  generations  have  not  exhausted  the 
ecmimon  properUes  of  animals  or  <^  i^ants,  of  sulphur  or  ci 
^phoejpharus,  ...  If  any  one  even  diooees  to  say  Uiat  the  one 
classification  is  made  by  nature,  the  other  by  us  for  our  con- 
venience, he  will  be  ri^t;  provided  he  means  no  more  than  this: 
Where  a  ooiAin  appar^it  di£fer»ice  betweoi  things  (tho  perhaps 
in  itself  of  little  moment)  answers  to  we  know  not  what  number 
of  other  differences,  pervading  not  only  their  known  [m^Krties,  but 
properties  jret  undiscovered,  it  is  not  optional  but  imperative  to 
recognise  this  difference  as  the  foundation  of  a  specific  distinction. 

Demogn^hy,  or  population  statistics,  has  for  its 
principal  unit  the  human  individual,  and  human  indi- 
viduals constitute  a  natural  kind.  Other  examples  of 
natural  kinds  in  statistics  are  the  various  raw  products 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  the  numbers  of 
which  are  usually  obtained  by  counting  discrete  units. 

It  is  evident  that  where  the  statistical  unit  is  a 
natural  kind  it  is  superior  m  respect  of  both  definite- 
ness  and  fulness  of  meaning  to  any  that  requires  an 
artificial  distinction,  however  well  thought  out.  It  fol- 
lows that,  other  things  equal,  the  highest  grade  of  sta- 
tistics is  composed  of  numbers  relating  to  natural  kinds. 
Tho  the  best  examples  are  the  ord^^,  species,  etc.,  of 
animals  and  plants,  any  natural  and  therefore  more  or 
less  genealogical  method  of  distinguishing  objects 
would  give  classes  of  the  same  character.  *^  Sticks 
and  stones,"  as  well  as  animals  and  plants,  might  be 
divided  into  natural  kinds,  tho  probably  differences 
of  behavior  are  so  helpful  in  classification  that  immanu- 
factured  inanimate  objects  would  not  so  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  differentiation  of  kinds  as  do  living 
things.  But  a  genealogy  of  atoms  and  molecules 
and  even  of  their  associations  and  mixtiu^s  is  con- 
ceivable; and  it  could  not  fail  to  show  natural  differ- 
ences of  kind. 
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Natural  classification  is  the  opposite  of  mathematical. 
A  mathematical  classification  might  be  arrived  at  by 
a  development  of  the  permutations  and  combinations 
of  Gpedfied  qualities  which  wotdd  make  of  each  com- 
bination a  species.  In  a  natural  classification,  defini- 
tion does  not  depend  on  a  single  point  but  oftener 
upon  a  combination  of  characters,  some  of  which  may 
be  absent.  To  classify  plants  merely  according  to 
the  number  of  pistils  and  stamens  is  in  this  sense 

mathematical."  Defimng  by  reference  to  a  single 
point  and  hinging  classification  on  such  definition  is 
a  thing  to  guard  against.  Distinctiveness,  in  the  sense 
of  recognizability,  is  not  to  be  attained  that  way,  any 
more  than  is  a  workable  classification.  Statisticians 
sometimes  fail  to  distinguish  between  clearness  of 
discrimination  —  which  is  best  tested  by  promptness 
of  recognition  —  and  sharpness  of  definition. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  the  natural  kind  as  a 
unit  consists  in  its  ordinarily  being  recognizable  without 
the  aid  of  definition.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
enuma^tor  to  exercise  great  discrimination  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  animal  is  a  horse  or  a  cow.  This 
is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  there  will  be  no  doubtful 
cases  in  the  discrimination  of  natural  kinds,  cases 
wh^%  the  use  of  carefully  devised  definition  must  be 
resorted  to.  But  the  discrimination  of  the  natural 
kind  does  not  ordinarily  depend  upon  them,  while  in 
the  case  of  an  arbitrary  or  *'  mathematical "  classifi- 
cation it  is  likely  to. 

Statistics  relating  to  sex  and  race  deal  with  differ^ 
ences  of  kind.  This  fact  adds  greatly  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  results  of  a  coimt,  even  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  races,  mixtures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
definition,  therefore,  not  easy.  The  different  species 
of  domestic  animals  are  also  natural  kinds.    Ox-hides 
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are,  consequently,  a  natural  kind,  but  shoes  are  not 
A  census  of  farm  animals  gives  reliable  results  strictly 
in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  «[ium»at3on 
is  made,  while  a  census  of  occupations  or  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  may  give  somewhat  unc^tain 
and  disputed  results  despite  the  greatest  care  and 
conscientiousness. 

Variation  in  the  size  of  imits  may  be  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  adequacy  of  coimting  as  a  means  of 
determining  quantity.  In  the  case  of  a  natural  kind 
such  variation  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  ordinarily 
quite  r^ularly  distributed  about  a  mean.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  gage  the  character  and  range  of  such 
variation,  the  problem  is  one  with  which  the  statistical 
method  is  especially  competent  to  deal.  This  is  the 
nature  of  most  statistical  biology. 

Variations  in  size  may  be  studied  as  a  means  to  the 
further  and  fuller  characterization  of  the  kind.  Count- 
ing by  size  classes  and  sub-classes  may  be  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  detailed  measures.  Ck)efficients  of 
variation  for  such  variations  as  are  of  fairly  constant 
character  may  thus  be  determined.  When  the  varia- 
tion, both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  about  the 
mean  is  foimd  to  be  very  nearly  constant,  once  these 
coefficients  are  determined,  totals  may  convey  all  the 
information  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  by  actual 
count,  the  rest  being  easily  estimated.  It  would  sd- 
dom  be  necessary  to  specify  the  quantity  of  the  sixes 
of  grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  of  fibah  in  a  catch,  or 
of  range  cattle  in  a  herd. 

Natural  kinds  may  undergo  secular  or  evolutionaiy 
change.  Cattle  have  increased  greatly  in  wei^t  in 
the  past  few  centimes.  This  is  an  important  statistical 
element  which  might  seriously  affect  a  comparison. 
But  the  presence  of  such  a  change  is  easily  ascertained 
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To  make  proper  allowance  for  its  influence  is  not 
difficult.  Secular  change  in  the  character  of  the 
statistical  unit  is  one  of  the  least  troublesome  phases 
of  definiteness. 

Coimting  is  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  statistics 
of  natural  kinds.  Measuring,  tho  sometimes  a  practical 
convenience,  is  never  a  logical  necessity.  Coimting 
will  tell  more  than  mere  measuring. 

Differences  in  the  d^ree  of  some  quality  of  a  natiuul 
kind  partake  of  the  statistical  character  of  the  imit 
to  which  they  pertain.  Age  is  an  example.  That  it 
is  measured  in  terms  of  astronomical  periods  is  logi- 
cally an  accident.  Ages  represent  differences  in  the 
degree  or  stage  of  development  of  a  group  of  natural 
quaUties,  called,  according  to  the  varjring  stages, 
youth,  maturity,  senility,  etc. 

Births  and  deaths  are  events  relating  to  natural 
kinds  and  they  have  a  corresponding  statistical  stand- 
ing. Thus  vital  statistics  in  general  have  a  imit  of 
the  first  order.  But  the  status  of  a  marriage  is  some- 
what different.  At  least  as  legally  defined,  it  is  as 
much  artificial  as  natural. 

To  summarize  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going: Statistics  of  natural  kinds  are  superior  to 
such  as  are  based  upon  some  other  sort  of  unit,  both 
n^atively  and  positively.  Misunderstandings  of  the 
informant,  of  the  enumerator,  and  of  the  compiler 
should  be  at  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  such  a  imit. 
Instruction  in  niceties  of  definition  is  seldom  necessary. 
And  this  ready  recognizability  is  no  accident;  it 
results  from  the  nature  of  things.  Positively,  also, 
such  statistics  have  fuller  meaning  and  may  at  any 
time  develop  an  unexpected  significance.  A  division 
into  natural  kinds  is  more  concrete  than  one  requiring 
abstract  definition.    Relations  with  other  objects  are 
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clearest  where  the  terms  are  ordinarily  concrete  or 
discrete  kinds.  Much  may  be  made  of  statistics  of 
natural  kinds  even  where  there  has  beoi  no  careful 
attention  to  classification. 


Products  as  Statistical  Units 

In  calling  the  second  order  of  statistical  units  "  pro- 
duced "  objects  we  bring  in  the  idea  of  econcmiic 
production.  E^conomic  goods  are  the  result  of  modi- 
fications of  natural  materials  for  human  uses  and 
purposes.  The  materials  may  still  have  the  properties 
of  natural  kinds.  But  the  statistics  of  such  things 
will  relate  primarily  to  the  distinctly  produced  qualities. 
Classes  of  these  are  not  fixed  and  objectively  definite. 
The  purpose  and  function  of  the  same  article  may 
vary,  and  physically  different  goods  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  A  door 
is  not  a  door  when  it  has  been  converted  into  a  table 
top.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  when  a  street  car 
ceases  by  reason  of  decrepitude  to  be  a  car.  Com  is 
not  fodder  when  it  becomes  fuel.  If  a  chair  is  some- 
thing to  sit  in,  what  is  a  stepladder  chair  ?  Personal 
idiosyncrasy  as  well  as  human  reason  may  be  a  factor 
in  such  classifications. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  suggest  the  fimdamental 
difference  between  imits  of  the  first  order  and  those  of 
the  second  order.  Among  the  latter,  definition  and 
classification  hinge  mainly  upon  function.  Natural 
kinds  are  defined  otherwise.  It  is  significant  that 
the  biologist  finds  functional  charact^is  of  little  or  no 
use  for  the  purpose  of  classification. 

Manufactured  commodities  and  instruments  and 
the  produced  qualities  of  natural  and  other  objects 
comprehend  virtually  the  whole  of  the  second  order 
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c»ff  units.  The  drawing  of  the  line  between  such  objects 
stnd  natural  kinds  is  not  always  so  easy  as  might  appear, 
but  that  need  not  detain  us. 

With  this  sort  of  unit  diffictdties  of  definition  do 
not,  as  with  natural  kinds,  amount  to  less  in  practice 
tlian  in  theory.    An  important  group  of  such  diffi- 
cmlties  consists  of  those  resulting  from  a  compoimd 
purpose  —  the  case  of  a  tool  that  will  do  several  things 
equally  well,  or  a  wage-earner  who  has  two  occupa- 
tions.   Difficulties  of  definition  are  familiar  in  relation 
to  numbers  employed  by  a  particular  concern  or  in  a 
particular   occupation.    Complications    due   to    time 
lost,  part-time  employees,  and  subsidiiyry  occupations, 
are  ghosts  that  refuse  to  be  laid.    Apparatus  in  use 
or  available  will  be  returned  variously  imtil  the  use 
and  the  degree  of  need  of  reserves  for  repairs  and 
emergencies   becomes   more   nearly   determinate.    It 
is  not  an  accident  that  these  examples,  tho  there  was 
no   such  intention,   come  from  industrial  statistics. 
Here  much  more  depends  upon  good  classification,  or 
rather  upon  careful   attention   to   classification   and 
definition,  than  is  the  case  in  dealing  with  natural 
kinds. 

Freight  and  passenger  cars  of  the  railways  are  char- 
acteristic made  kinds,  with  a  good  deal  of  recogniza- 
bility,  but  sometimes  also  occasioning  much  perplexity 
in  border  cases.  How  shall  cabooses,  how  combina- 
tion express  and  mail  cars  be  classified  ?  One  street 
railway  has  been  known  to  return  the  little-used 
private  car  of  its  president  as  a  freight  car.  Difficulties 
are  sure  to  arise  where  classification  depends  ultimately 
upon  purpose,  even  tho  incidental  details  of  physical 
construction  ordinarily  help  —  perhaps  in  the  end  only 
to  increase  the  doubts  and  difficulties  when  they  do 
arise.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  maker  and  of  the  user 
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not  the  observer's  notion  of  what  is  suitable,  that  is 
referred  to,  hence  the  criterion  is  comparatively  objec- 
tive. To  define  by  the  purpose  of  tJie  maker  is  one 
way  to  make  the  required  definitions  clear  and  easily 
applied.  This  should  be  done,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
degree  of  arbitrariness. 

Produced  qualities  as  well  as  produced  objects  have 
the  characteristics  of  this  second  sort  of  imit.  Social 
status  in  general,  for  example  conjugal  condition, 
probably  belongs  here.  Occupations,  and  with  them 
statistics  of  wages,  clearly  belong  here.  Wages  really 
describe  a  produced  quality  of  the  parson  in  the  occu- 
pation, or  the  degree  of  such  a  quality.  Hence  wage 
statistics  are  not  to  be  classed  imder  the  value  unit, 
where  they  appear  to  belong.  They  are  attached  to 
a  definite  object,  a  hmnan  being,  and  afford  knowledge 
of  a  certain  produced  quality. 

It  is  probable  that,  as  time  goes  on,  this  kind  of 
statistical  imit  will  tend  to  improve  in  character,  quite 
apart  from  any  statistical  interest  in  such  improvement. 
The  modem  tendency  towards  standardization  of 
instruments  and  products  is  of  increasing  importance 
as  markets  become  larger  and  productive  processes 
more  complex.  Staple  and  standardized  conmiodities 
are  better  suited  to  such  conditions.  Commercial 
variations  in  a  given  commodity  that  are  not  dishonest 
will  tend  to  be  fewer  because  the  consumer  will  fed 
himself  less  able  to  cope  with  complexities.  Statisti- 
cians and  administrative  officers  will  doubtless  discover 
and  apply  means  of  preventing  dishonest  variations 
in  commercial  units.  It  does  not  so  much  matt^ 
what  the  unit  is,  provided  it  be  fairly  constant.  That 
matters  more  and  more,  in  practical  wajrs  as  well  as 
scientifically. 

There  are  units  which  are  intermediate  in  character 
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between  the  first  and  second  orders.  Such  is  appar- 
esntly  the  family.  In  itself  natural  —  at  least  there 
is  a  natural  family  —  so  many  of  its  fimctions  and 
traits  are  artificial  or  economic  that  the  United  States 
Census,  perforce,  defines  it  artificially.  Yet  inferences 
as  regards  the  natural  family  derived  from  such  sta- 
tistics are  not  entirely  bad. 

The  city  also,  so  far  as  it  is  a  statistical  unit,  has  a 
HJmilar    intermediate    character.    Inequality    of    size 
would  not  be  an  objection  to  its  use,  tho  any  exploita- 
tion of  such  figures  cotdd  scarcely  fail  to  take  accoimt 
of  this.    If  a  fully  natural  kind,  its  definition  wotdd 
not,    of   course,   hinge   upon   corporate   geographical 
boimdaries.    But  cities  are  rather  too  few  in  number 
for  the  "  trees "   to  lose  their  individuality  in  the 
"  forest,"  hence  there  is  less  need  of,  and  less  oppor- 
tunity for,  aggregate  or  statistical  treatment  of  the 
city  as  such. 

The  business  corporation  is  legally  and  in  some 
other  respects  analogous  to  the  city.  Here  there  is 
certainly  a  "  forest."  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  true  statistics  of  corporations.  The 
unit  is  not  perfect.  It  is  in  the  main  a  produced  imit, 
and  the  size  and  internal  organization  of  corporations 
vary  greatly.  It  is  not  entirely  a  produced  unit, 
however,  since  it  is  a  group  of  persons  and  has  most 
of  the  qualities  of  the  individuals  who  compose  and 
direct  it. 

Whether  nationality  is  a  produced  quality  or  a  phase 
of  a  natural  difference  in  kind  may  be  doubted.  It 
is  a  border  case.  A  Frenchman  may  be  of  Teutonic 
stock,  but  he  is  French  if  his  language,  ctdture,  and 
traditional  sympathies  are  French.  The  characteristic 
dement  in  statistics  of  immigration  is  usually  nation- 
ality, hence  such  statistics  are  more  of  the  second  order 
than  of  any  other. 
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Statistics  of  manufactured  objects  are  gath^ied 
mainly  by  means  of  enuma^tion  and  their  class  or 
descriptive  name  will  ordinarily  tell  much  about 
them.  But  it  will  not  always  tell  ^[lough,  even  where 
much  discrimination  is  exercised  in  determining  what 
is  to  be  coimted  and  even  when,  also,  the  daaaes  of 
objects  are  subdivided  in  the  coimt.  Hence  a  specially 
si^iificant  imit,  one  that  is  indirectly  a  imit  of  capacity, 
may  sometimes  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  addition 
and  comparison.  Thus  statistics  of  cotton-spinning 
manufactiu^  take  as  their  imit  the  spindle.  In  some 
cases  odd  imits  may  be  reduced  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator, as  in  the  case  of  the  standard  500  poimd  bale 
of  cotton-gLoning  statistics. 

Sometimes  counting  produced  objects  quite  fails 
of  its  purpose  and  resort  is  had  to  measurement. 
Hence  statistics  of  capacity  in  combination  witii 
number,  examples  being  the  tonnage  of  ships,  the  capac- 
ity of  grain  elevators  and  of  engines  for  power  pro- 
duction. This  case  is  transitional  to  the  next  class 
of  statistics,  where  the  imit  is  primarily  a  measure  of 
size  or  capacity  instead  of  a  concrete  object.  Counting 
by  size-classes  or  grades,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
preferable  to  measurement. 

Physical  Measurement  Units 

Physical  measurement  imits  compose  the  third 
kind  of  statistical  imit.  Examples  of  physical  measure- 
ment units  are  the  ordinary  measures  of  length,  of 
cubical  capacity,  and  of  weight,  and  measures  of 
energy  like  the  horse  power  and  the  kilowatt  hour. 

The  size  of  such  a  unit  is  the  result  of  accident  and 
convention.  The  length  of  the  foot  of  some  king  is 
as  good  as  a  decimal   fraction  of  the  miscalculated 
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circumference  of  the  earth.  The  horse  power  may  as 
well  have  a  merely  arbitrary  as  any  other  relation  to 
the  power  of  an  average  horse.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  yard  or  the  poimd  should  coimt  for 
one,  except  convention  and  convenience.  There  should 
be  some  common  and  familiar  standard.  What  it 
is,  signifies  little.  Similarly  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
rule  of  the  road,  but  whether  it  says  that  one  shall 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  does  not  matter.  That 
the  imit  be  accepted  as  standard  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  this  situation  and 
the  way  in  which  the  statistical  imit  is  determined 
for  a  natural  kind.  There  we  find  nothing  arbitrary 
or  conventional. 

But,  tho  the  fact  that  imits  are  merely  conventional 
does  not  matter,  there  shotdd  be  no  variability  or 
ambiguity  in  the  convention.  Our  abominable  Eng- 
lish weights  and  measures  include  several  different 
kinds  of  poimds,  tons,  quarts.  Quantities  reported 
in  tons  are  only  presumptively  known  imless  the  unit 
is  described  every  time  it  is  given.  The  most  definite 
schedules  are  likely  to  be  filled  carelessly. 

Engineers  have  been  too  ready  to  accept  a  situation 
as  regards  their  peculiar  technical  terms  which  is  not 
much  better.  Statistics  of  rated  capacity  of  power 
equipment  suffer  considerably  from  lack  of  standard- 
ization. But  the  engineering  societies  are  now  attend- 
ing to  such  matters.  Mention  may  be  made  especially 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
The  work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  insures 
steady  improvement  in  metrology  generally. 

The  very  fact  that  the  imit  is  a  measure  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  arrived  at,  and  incidentally  become 
customary  or  standard,  suggests  its  limitations.  Meas- 
uring ignores  individuality  and  disregards  all  but  one 
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of  the  qualities  of  the  objects  measured.  In  statistics 
of  the  third  order  we  no  longer  count  the  members  of  a 
kind  and  in  naming  also  describe  them.  The  signif- 
icant relations  of  a  measurement  unit  to  things  in 
general  must,  of  necessity,  be  narrow  because  unilateral. 
They  take  account  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  A 
particular  steam  engine  has  a  determinate  relation 
to  the  men  who  run  it  and  to  the  machines  for  which 
it  furnishes  power,  but  "  ten  horse  power "  has  no 
such  relation  to  other  things.  It  tells  something  about 
an  engine,  but  does  not  mean  the  same  for  a  ten  horse 
power  engine  as  for  one  of  a  hundred  horse  power. 
It  is  more  important  to  know  the  number  of  engines 
and  their  size  Q>y  classes)  than  their  aggregate  power. 
But  we  sometimes  have  to  be  content  with  horse  power 
alone. 

Measurements  always  involve  abstraction.  A  meas- 
urement gives  length,  or  cubical  contents,  or  specific 
gravity,  any  one  of  which  abstracts  from  all  but  a 
single  quality  or  relation.  Diverse  measurements 
may  give  several  such  facts  about  a  series  of  objects, 
but  the  results  are  still  abstract.  If  we  are  to  learn 
about  the  real  concrete  things  it  must  be  by  way  of 
supplementary  or  collateral  information,  not  always 
statistical  in  character.  Capacity  may  be  measured, 
disregarding  shape;  weight,  disr^arding  material; 
the  figures  thus  limit  themselves.  The  counting  of 
discrete  natural  objects,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  nu- 
merical knowledge  which  can  be  supplemented  to  any 
desired  extent  by  reference  to  natural  qualities. 

When  objects  are  both  measured  and  counted,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  datimi?  On  the  whole 
the  counted  object  should  be  primary  because  of  its 
superior  character  as  a  unit,  tho  the  greater  importance 
of  the  measurement  imit  may  sometimes  outwei^ 
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this  consideration.  It  is  well,  whenever  possible,  to 
have  both  sorts  of  quantity  and  also  to  have  the  two 
clearly  related,  i.  e.,  the  numbers  by  sizes  or  by  size- 
classes. 

Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  measurement  is  in 
effect  only  a  quicker  way  of  counting.  It  may  be 
more  convenient  to  determine  the  number  of  new  coins 
in  a  package  by  weight  than  by  tale.  But  the  result 
is  not  less  a  nmnber  of  coins.  Commodities  are  often 
weighed  merely  because  this  is  the  best  way  to  arrive 
at  their  amount.  Bushels  are  used  to  measure  grain. 
Tha  object  so  measured  is  a  natural  kind  composed 
of  individual  things.  Relations  to  other  things,  for 
example  to  nutritive  value  and  tastiness,  are  not  at 
all  left  out  of  account.  In  these  cases  measures  are 
not  resorted  to  because  of  diversity  of  type  and  of 
size  among  the  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  produced 
articles  such  as  generating  engines.  Natural  kinds 
seldom  require  this,  even  where  we  are  directly  in- 
terested in  their  size,  for  they  vary  regularly  about  a 
representative  mean.  But  the  size  of  some  marketable 
products  is  so  largely  produced  that  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  natural  property  of  the  kind;  hence, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  determine  quantities  of  such 
things  by  weight,  even  when  the  article  is  sold  in  its 
natural  state.  If  it  is  becoming  true,  however,  that 
^gs  should  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  by  count, 
this  is  chiefly  because  of  the  work  of  the  breeder  in 
developing  marked  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
The  size  of  the  egg  is  coming  to  depend  on  the  breeder's 
art. 

Measurement  aggregates  may  consist  of  one  continu- 
ous quantity  or  a  homogeneous  mass,  or  they  may 
relate  to  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  individual  things  which 
are  varying  multiples  of  the  measurement  imit.    The 
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latter  case  se^ns  to  be  the  more  frequent  in  statisticSi 
p^haps  because  the  more  evolved  and  individualised 
things,  whether  made  such  by  nature  or  by  man,  that 
is  whether  biological  species  or  manufactured  articles, 
are  of  more  interest  to  us.  But  it  is  probably  with 
the  former  class  of  materials  that  measurement  begins, 
later  extending  to  objects  that  might  also  be  counted. 
The  homogeneous  matmal  may,  of  course,  be  a 
natural  kind,  but  not  of  the  most  interesting  order. 
So  far  as  it  is  such,  a  measured  amount  of  it,  of  wat^ 
or  sand,  for  example,  may  have  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  first  order  of  unit  —  some  only,  however,  be- 
cause such  unint^rated  matter  too  readily  mixes 
and  mingles  with  other  things. 

Accuracy  of  measurement  deserves  notice  in  this 
connection  by  way  of  distinction  from  accuracy  cS 
coimting,  and  also  for  comparison  with  it.  The 
definition  of  the  measurement  unit  offers  practically 
no  difficulties.  The  nimiber  of  units  to  be  recorded 
usually  involves  some  mathematical  computation  upon 
the  basis  of  comparison  with  a  standard  measure,  or 
it  may  be  obtained  by  estimation  upon  a  more  or  less 
objective  basis.  There  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  measuring  and  objectively  estimating  quan- 
tities as  one  might  easily  assume.  The  view  of  an 
expert  with  the  time  and  facilities  for  applying  objective 
tests  to  check  his  results  is  worth  much  more  here 
than  it  is  in  the  field  of  counted  units.  The  method 
of  sampling  can,  in  this  case,  if  intelligently  used,  be 
adequate  for  most  statistical  pmposes.  The  way  in 
which  several  measiu^ments  are  employed  to  check 
each  other  by  the  physicist  and  mathematician  and 
are  assumed  to  be  inevitably  more  or  less  approximate, 
illustrates  the  necessary  inexactness  of  human  measure- 
ment and  also  suggests  that ''  mathematical  exactness '' 
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may  often  be  practically  unimportant  as  weU  as  un- 
attainable. If  we  dealt  with  the  objectively  checked 
estimates  of  impartial  experts  as  Uie  mathematical 
physicist  deals  with  quantitative  observations,  we 
might  find  them  very  nearly  as  good  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  statistics  as  **  exact  "  measurements. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  reduction  of  odd 
articles  to  a  common  measurement  standard  is  de- 
sirable. Provided  the  material  contained  is  homo- 
geneous, little  is  lost.  But  caution  in  the  use  of  this 
short-cut  is  imperative.  The  day's  work,  for  example, 
is  not  merely  so  many  hoiu^  of  work.  A  16-hour  day 
18  by  no  means  equal  to  two  8-hom*  days;  nor  is  a 
4^hours-a-week  schedule  the  same  regardless  of 
how  or  when  the  time  is  put  in.  Sometimes  adminis- 
trative regard  for  facility  of  enumeration  may  cause 
a  too  easy  acceptance  of  the  measurement  unit  in  such 
cases,  when  varieties  and  their  relative  importance 
are  quite  as  interesting  as  totals  and  averages. 

Some  statistical  units  in  common  use  are  compoimd. 
This  is  especially  true  of  imits  of  physical  capacity 
and  performance,  that  is,  of  such  as  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  om*  third  class.  Such  a  unit  usually  takes 
up  whatever  disadvantages  pertain  to  both  its  terms. 
The  foot-poimd  is  only  apparently  such;  its  compoimd 
name  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  make  concrete  an 
abstract  conception.  Foot-pounds  per  hour  is  truly 
compoimd;  hence  horse  power  is  compound.  The  car- 
mile  and  car-hour  are  compound.  The  vagueness  that 
attaches  to  these  units  follows  from  the  character  of 
the  basic  unit,  which  is  of  the  second  class.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  size  of  the  car  and  whether  trailers 
are  used.  But  the  grade  and  curvature  of  the  road  also 
affect  the  significance  of  such  a  unit.  If  the  idea  is  to 
measure  the  potential  service  performed  by  a  passenger 
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car,  the  seat  mile  is  more  to  the  purpose.  One  ienn 
of  this  imit  is  of  the  first  order.  The  ton-mdle  unit 
is  of  the  third  order  as  regards  both  its  terms.  But 
data  for  ton  mileage  and  seat  mileage  do  not  make  it 
possible  to  dispense  with  car  mileage. 

Comparability  is  the  fundamental  desideratum  of 
statistical  data.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  with 
natural  kinds.  There  is  a  good  deal  with  produced 
objects.  The  difficulty  is  apparently  met  by  the  use 
of  measurement  units,  but  the  solution  is  often  appar^t 
only.  The  additive  quality  is  secured,  but  perhaps 
at  the  cost  of  losing  trace  of  important  relations  to 
other  things.  Hence  measurement  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  total  aggregate  amount  is  to  be  consida:ed 
a  supplement  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  counting,  who- 
ever the  quantities  dealt  with  are  composed  of  discrete 
natural  objects. 

The  Pecuniary  Unit 

The  fourth  order  of  statistical  unit  is  the  unit  of 
commercial  value.  It  is  possible  that  some  other 
than  the  monetary  measure  might  be  found  that  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  value  statistics.  In  fact,  however, 
the  only  sort  of  unit  we  use  is  something  reducible  to 
the  dollar.  Whether  any  and  all  statistics  of  this 
fourth  class  should  be  called  financial,  or  financial 
and  commercial,  as  seems  to  be  the  tendency,  is  ques- 
tionable. But  financial  statistics  are  representative 
of  the  class. 

One  reason  why  the  pecuniary  unit  bulks  so  large 
in  common  statistics,  including  business  statistics,  is 
because  it  is  the  most  imiversal  of  common  denomi- 
nators. There  is  not  much  of  practical  interest  in 
the  world  that  does  not,  at  least  occasionally,  have  a 
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pecuniary  value  assigned  to  it.  Nor  is  the  tendency 
to  attribute  to  all  things  a  pecuniary  value  so  repre- 
hensible as  is  often  alleged.  The  error,  which  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  error,  consists  not  in  the 
extended  application  of  the  pecuniary  measure,  but 
in  suppoang  that  it  has  an  intensiveness,  comprehen- 
siveness and  independence  of  meaning  which  is  foreign 
to  its  nature.  Just  because  of  the  general  applica- 
bility of  the  dollar  as  a  conmion  denominator,  its 
definable  content  and  meaning  must  be  small.  All 
measurement  units  suffer  by  reason  of  their  abstract- 
ness.  The  most  imiversal  of  common  denominators, 
despite  its  fundamental  interest  for  every  hmnan 
being  living  in  an  exchange  economy,  will  naturally 
suffer  most  in  this  way. 

In  citing  examples  of  the  fourth  order  of  statistics 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  conunenting  on  their  quality. 
Statistical  inferiority  is  characteristic  of  niunerical 
data  based  upon  the  pecuniary  unit.  A  review  of 
examples  of  such  statistics  becomes  a  process  of  learn- 
ing why  this  is  so.  Hence  this  judgment  may  as  well 
be  put  at  the  front  of  this  section.  It  applies  with 
full  force,  however,  only  when  the  pecuniary  imit  is 
used  by  itself  and  as  standing  on  its  own  bottom. 

Financial  reports  are  the  sources  of  most  pecuniary 
statistics.  Our  statistics  of  railways,  in  the  main 
pecuniary,  are  among  the  best  examples  of  the  class. 
An  authoritatively  prescribed  imiform  system  of 
accounts  will  make  them  vastly  better  than  they  were 
b^ore.  Statistics  of  assessed  valuation  and  of  taxation 
are  a  less  developed  variety  of  the  foiu-th  order.  But, 
if  we  wish  to  prove  that  we  are  economically  better  off 
than  were  oar  forefathers  a  hundred  years  ago,  it 
would  be  sounder  to  argue  less  from  the  increase  in 
per  capita  wealth  than  from  the  application  of  inven- 
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tion  to  promote  abundance  and  variety  of  goods. 
Statistics  of  export  and  import  trade  are  almost  alto- 
gether pecimiary  as  to  their  unit,  largely  because  of  a 
possibly  too  great  regard  for  administrative  conven- 
ience. Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what 
is  the  status  and  recent  tendency  of  British  trade  or 
just  what  om*  own  trade  balance  signifies.  Aside  from 
disturbing  factors  peculiar  to  international  trade,  the 
level  of  prices  changes  with  time  and  place  and  with 
it  the  meaning  of  the  pecuniary  imit.  Finally,  our 
statistics  of  capital  and  capitalization  are  most  com- 
pletely pecuniary.  Despite  great  practical  interest 
in  them,  all  such  data  are,  as  compared  with  demo- 
graphic statistics,  scientifically  barren.  The  almost 
exclusively  practical  interest  of  their  compilation  is 
no  sufficient  explanation.  On  the  contrary,  this 
should  provide  richer  and  better  material  for  analysis 
by  the  scientifically  disposed. 

One  reason  why  pecuniary  statistics  are  so  generally 
unreliable  as  to  their  comparability,  and  therefore  as  to 
their  significance,  is  because  they  are  usually  derived 
from  books  of  accoimt.  Accoimting  theories  and 
practices  are  anything  but  uniform  as  r^ards  their 
treatment  of  particular  items.  Indeed,  less  elasticity 
of  method  and  usage  would  often  serve  less  well  the 
purposes  of  business  men.  Accountants,  for  their 
lack  of  breadth  of  view,  deserve  part  of  the  blame.  But 
the  public  interest  in  the  intelligibility  of  financial 
statements  is  gradually  establishing  authorities  to 
prescribe  and  compel  uniformity  in  such  matters. 
Until  uniform  systems  of  accounts  have  been  in  effect 
long  enough  to  insure  their  smooth  and  accurate 
working,  our  financial  compilations  will  fall  much 
short  of  being  entitled  to  the  standing  that  should  be 
connoted  by  the  name  statistics.    Accounting  entries 
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ought  to  have  constant  significance  and  comparability. 
The  mere  accountant  has  been  too  much  inclined  to 
make  his  own  financial  balances  the  ne  plus  tiUra  of 
his  woric. 

The  investor  is  likely  to  form  his  opinion  of  a  stock 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  pa}rs  in  dividends.  But  if  he 
is  alert  he  will  consider  rather  the  net  inc<Hne  earned 
from  year  to  year.  Tho  much  epeculation  has  just 
so  superficial  a  basis,  a  dealer  in  stocks  will  go  deeper. 
The  investment  expert  of  a  broker  or  banker  will  go 
as  far  into  a  company's  reports  as  there  are  data.  He 
will,  if  possible,  analyze  the  physical  statistics.  That 
he  does  not  give  more  attention  to  such  matters  may 
be  explained  by  the  usual  absence  of  the  necessary 
informati<Hi.  Even  the  expert,  however,  is  likely  to 
give  the  investor  chiefly  the  tabulations  of  gross  and 
net  income  to  which  he  is  accustomed  rather  than 
educate  him  up  to  some  understanding  of  the  physical 
basis  of  profits. 

If  profits  are  really  there,  the  basis  is  physical  as 
wdl  as  economic.  But  the  basis  of  net  income  as  it 
stands  in  a  company's  report  may  be  neither  physical 
nor  economic.  With  accounting  methods  not  yet 
fixed  and  with  the  management  unchecked  by  statis- 
tical indices  of  physical  condition,  it  is  quite  possible, 
eif>ecially  through  mamtenance  accounts,  to  juggle 
with  net  income  in  wa}rs  that  no  superficial  analysis 
will  disclose.  DQ>reciation  can  be  charged  only  on 
an  accrued  or  estimated  basis  and  we  have  as  yet  no 
sufficient  experience  to  check  the  basis,  tho  we  have 
had  plmty  of  experience  of  the  arbitrariness  and 
manq>ulation  of  maintenance  charges.  All  this  relates 
to  propearty  operated.  Intercorporate  relations  and 
resulting  elusive  ^'  other  income  "  offer  another  handle 
fw  manipulaticm.    The  line  between  capital  expendi- 
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tures  and  operating  expenses  is  in  its  nature  indefinite. 
That  between  expenses  of  the  period  and  of  other 
periods  (or  years)  is  equally  so,  especially  on  account 
of  depreciation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  honesty  and 
—  as  a  guaranty  of  honesty  and  competence  —  full 
data  to  enable  the  outsider  to  form  an  opinion.  '^  Ac- 
crued "  income  may  often  be  more  properly  desciibed 
as  contingent.  Hence  the  ''  actually  paid  "  basis  of 
the  federal  corporation  tax.  The  govemmait  can 
wait  for  the  long  run.  But  the  outside  investor  may 
be  ''  cleaned  out "  long  before  the  consummation  of 
long-term  changes  whose  probable  effect  he  is  not 
permitted  to  see. 

Merely  financial  reports  are  not  adequate  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  them.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  accounts 
that  they  cannot  be  so.  "  Net  income  "  is  as  much 
a  result  of  how  the  books  are  kept  as  of  profitable 
business  transactions.  It  should  not  by  itself  be  the 
test  of  solvency  but  should  be  supplemented  by  full 
operating  and  physical  statistics. 

The  inferiority  of  the  fourth  order  of  statistics, 
however,  is  due  to  more  fundamental  causes  than 
arbitrariness  of  accoimting  practice.  The  dollar  is 
intrinsically  inferior  as  a  statistical  imit.  The  physi- 
cal measurement  unit  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  imit  is 
the  expression  of  a  relation  and  not  discrete;  but  the 
former  can  easily  be  so  conceived  while  the  latter 
cannot.  The  dollar  unit  is  so  completely  abstract 
as  to  be  not  even  imaginable.  It  is  a  measure  of 
"  power  in  exchange."  But  the  dollar's  power  in 
exchange  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  any  two 
persons.  Even  if  subjected  to  the  test  of  actual 
exchange  and  determined  by  market  conditions  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  fluctuates,  hence  esti- 
mation  must   be   resorted   to   and   allowance  made 
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for  time  and  place.  Even  then  much  depends  on 
"whose  ox  is  gored."  Financial  data  usually  have 
the  character  of  interested  estimates.  Differences 
in  valuation  are  not  mere  variations  aroimd  a  mean 
and  are  not  moderate.  Hence  they  are  not  easily 
dealt  with  or  lightly  to  be  disr^arded.  Reducing 
to  a  fine  gold  equivalent  is  merely  a  way  of  getting 
around  diversity  of  currency.  Changes  in  rates  of 
exchange  are  a  minor  adjustment,  for  custom  and 
"  psychology  "  are  factors  in  price.  The  symbol  is 
familiar  and  constant.  That  for  which  it  stands 
changes  in  ways  not  easily  determinable,  certainly  not 
to  be  simply  ignored. 

The  method  of  index  numbers  —  itself  a  nice  problem 
in  statistics  —  largely  meets  such  difficulties  with  the 
value  imit  as  are  due  to  changes  in  time.  Logically, 
however,  the  index  should  change  with  every  piupose 
for  which  statistics  of  the  fourth  order  are  used.  The 
proportionate  weights  of  the  prices  of  particular  arti- 
cles which  are  determined  by  the  consumption  of 
wage-earners  in  a  manufacturing  community  seem  to 
be  of  greatest  use.  But  they  are  not  therefore  generally 
adapted  to  all  pmposes,  even  tho  adjustment  of  the 
weights  cannot  be  alleged  to  be  indispensable. 

The  financial  statistics  showered  upon  us  do  not 
have  the  definiteness  of  meaning  that  statistics  may 
be  expected  to  and  ought  to  have.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  close  the  existing  great  gap  in  scientific  char- 
acter between  financial  and  demographic  statistics. 
For  taxation  and  financial  administration  and  for  the 
pubUc  control  of  corporate  management,  adequate 
statistical  data  will  become  more  and  more  necessary. 
This  refers  to  the  need  of  governmental  action.  Purely 
private  interests  (if  there  be  such)  are  also  involved. 
Many  large  corporations  are  coming  to  feel  that  they 
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ought  to  make  the  kno^edge  of  thdr  operaticms 
accessible  to  the  public,  at  least  to  thar  actoal  and 
possible  stockholders.  The  statistician  thus  tends 
to  be  a  necessary  aid  in  the  conduct  of  every  large 
corporate  enterprise. 

A  suggestion  of  the  direction  which  improvem^it 
will  take  is  contained  in  the  rather  obvious  proposition 
that  economic  and  pecuniary  statistics  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same.  The  backward  state  of  economic 
statistics,  as  compared  with  demographic,  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  a  too  ready  acc^tance  of  figures  of 
value  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  economic  questions. 
But  economic  statistics  need  not  be  so  superficiaL 
They  will,  when  fairly  complete,  doubtless  contain 
values,  but  will  not  be  composed  of  theuL  Statistics 
of  manufactures  and  trade  ought  to  present  quantities 
and  kinds  of  products  as  well  as  values  or  prices.  Our 
agricultural  statisticians  do  this  very  largely,  tho  they 
too  sometimes  seem  to  prefer  to  detach  the  values  from 
all  other  numbers  relating  to  their  data.  Even  where 
the  interest  is  purely  commercial  or  financial  the  trend 
is  towards  more  adequate  figures.  We  are  told  of 
tons  of  rails  produced  as  well  as  of  the  value  of  the 
output.  It  would  be  still  better  to  have  the  kinds 
specified,  t.  e.,  the  weight  per  yard  and  the  material, 
perhaps  also  the  shape,  —  things  which,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  seldom  necessary  in  statistics  of  natural 
kinds.  Our  numerous  practical  *'  statistical  "  manuals 
designed  for  investors  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
such  possibilities.  But  the  large  corporation  must 
first  appreciate  the  importance  of  compiling  and 
making  public  more  adequate  data. 

Index  numbers  have  been  referred  to  above  as 
affording  a  way  out  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  statis- 
tics resting  upon  the  pecuniary  unit.    Tliis  is  a  way  to 
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get  beyond  pecuniary  value  and  down  to  concrete 
goods.  We  may  thus  learn  what  the  dollar  means  in 
terms  of  necessary  articles  of  consumption.  The  device 
IB  practically  the  determination  of  an  equation  between 
money  and  commodities.  The  principle  of  this  solu- 
tion ought  to  be  more  generally  appUed. 


A  Way  to  Better  Statistical  Material^  especially 
to  Better  Economic  Statistics 

While  it  is  of  some  scientific  interest  to  distinguish 
different  orders  of  statistical  imits  and  of  statistics, 
what  the  distinction  is  really  worth  depends  upon  what 
purposes  it  may  serve.  For  statistical  practice  the 
important  question  is:  How  can  the  inferior  orders  of 
statistics  be  improved  ? 

Statistics  first  achieved  scientific  standing  in  the 
field  of  vital  statistics  and  demography,  that  is,  in  a 
general  way,  among  natural  kinds.  Whether  as  an 
extension  of  the  view-point  of  "  political  arithmetic  " 
or  as  an  intensive  development,  statistics  that  are 
something  more  than  mere  nimibers  have  come  rather 
later  in  other  fields.  Among  the  divisions  of  our 
federal  census  the  volumes  on  population  are,  as 
statistics,  the  best;  those  on  agriculture  (the  imits 
here  also  being  chiefly  natural  kinds)  rank  next;  and 
last  or  lowest  in  quality  are  the  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures, the  reason  being  that  the  unit  is  too  largely 
pecuniary.^  One  might  well  infer  that  our  statistics 
of  manufactures  should  be  made  less  dependent  on  the 
pecuniary  unit.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  our 
census  officials  are  imaware  of  the  need. 

>  The  defeeta  of  the  Tohunee  on  riUl  itatieiies  —  the  ■ftatiHiof  obtaiiwd  by  eno* 
meratkm  m  dietlagniAed  from  the  reeent  oompUstions  of  mortality  fegietratioB 
leooidi  —  do  not  ritiate  the  oompariaon  beeauae  their  condition  ia  due  mainly  to  an 
•ceklant  in  the  d«Yelopment  of  oar  atatfatical  ndndnktntkm. 
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The  way  to  improve  pecuniary  statistics  is  to  relate 
values  and  prices,  present  and  past,  to  the  things  to 
which  they  pertain,  or  rather  to  the  statistics  of  those 
things.  Pecuniary  statistics  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  either  accessory  to  or  supported  by  statistics 
of  higher  orders.  An  amount  paid  in  wages  imme- 
diately provokes  a  question  as  to  the  nimiber  and  kind 
of  wage  earners,  how  long  they  worked,  and  whether 
on  full  time  or  part  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
the  value  of  our  exports  of  a  particular  class  of  com- 
modities, tho  the  difficulty  of  defining  varieties  does 
in  part  excuse  the  shortcoming.  Railroads  want  to 
know  the  relation  of  expenditures  to  work  done,  hence 
ratios  of  cost  and  of  traffic  to  various  operating  imits, 
expenses  and  revenues  per  train-mile,  ton-mile,  etc. 
New  uses  of  such  units  and  ratios  are  constantly 
appearing.  Detailed  power  and  wage  statistics  serve 
the  same  purpose  and  will  soon  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  classified  and  analyzed  records  of  any 
large  private  corporation.  It  is  a  need  of  our  mental 
nature  that  values  be  predicated  of  definite  things. 
As  the  workings  of  our  minds  are  pragmatic,  this  need 
points  to  a  function. 

Especially  statistics  of  capitalization  need  to  be 
related  to  the  statistics  of  capital  or  of  the  means  of 
production  upon  the  basis  of  which  securities  are  issued. 
This  happens  to  be  a  degree  removed  from  the  direct 
interest  of  active  business  men,  hence  **  neglect " 
does  not  sufficiently  describe  their  attitude  in  the 
matter.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  physical  valua- 
tion might  be  put  may  reasonably  be  objected  to,  but 
to  the  thing  itself  there  is  no  valid  objection.  The 
investor  should  be  put  in  position  to  know  his  property. 
The  only  way  in  which  such  knowledge  can  be  conveyed 
to  his  understanding  in  the  case  of  a  large  corporation 
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is  by  statistical  description.  This  is  the  foundation 
and  essence  of  physical  valuation.  A  corporation 
cannot  properly  have  secrets.  Especially  in  relation 
to  its  stockholders,  its  duty  is  not  merely  the  negative 
one  of  abstaining  from  withholding  information.  Even 
if  the  corporate  net  income  be  the  basis  upon  which 
the  investor  buys  the  stock,  its  stability  as  well  as  its 
amoimt  is  important  and  the  probable  stability  of  the 
income  depends  chiefly  upon  an  adequate  physical  basis. 
Economists  of  a  certain  tendency  share  with  business 
men  the  blame  for  inadequate  notions  of  how  financial 
statistics  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  at  least  as  regards 
the  phase  of  them  that  relates  to  capitalization.  The 
capital  value  concept  is  useful  and  important.  The 
attempt  to  wash  out  the  distinction  between  capital 
as  a  sum  of  value  and  capital  as  concrete  means  of 
production,  or  what  amoimts  to  this,  to  ignore  the 
latter  meaning,  is  very  much  the  opposite  of  useful. 
The  dominance  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization 
makes  it  important  not  to  destroy,  but  to  develop  the 
idea  of  capital  as  concrete  means  of  production.  The 
small  individual  entrepreneur  does  not  know  less  of 
what  he  possesses  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  reduces 
all  to  terms  of  value  as  a  common  denominator.  The 
stockholder  of  a  large  corporation  is  differently  situ- 
ated. He  can  know  what  he  possesses  and  how  it  is 
bang  used  only  by  means  of  adequate  physical  and 
operating  statistics,  including  data  of  performance, 
duly  reported  to  him.  Mere  balance-sheet  and  in- 
come statements  are  not  sufficient.  Here  is  where 
the  capital-value  theorists  may  have  occasioned  some 
distraction  of  attention  from  real  needs.  With  ade- 
quate inventories  of  extant  properties,  capital  assets 
could  not  be  made  to  include  dead  horses,  tracks 
ranoved,  obsolete  and  unused  implements,  all  and 
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sundry  covefed  by  combination  and  by  temporary 
monopoly  or  other  advantage,  without  security  for 
the  continuance  of  such  advantage  and  thus  with 
loss  to  the  investor.  Uniform  accounting  systems 
should  largely  take  care  of  this  need  as  wdl  as  of  the 
proper  treatment  oi  accounts  in  the  customary  nar- 
rower sense,  as  distinguished  from  records. 

Accounts  should,  in  general,  be  supi^emented  by 
records  or  statistics,  tho  the  word  so  used  sounds 
pretentious.  The  inventory  made  once  a  year,  or 
of  tener  in  the  case  of  a  mercantile  stock,  should  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  fixed  capitaL  Tho  it 
need  not  be  made  so  often,  we  know  that  fixed  capital 
also  may  disappear  in  ways  not  accoimted  for.  Cor- 
porations have  their  "  storekeepers "  who  carefully 
check  and  record  whatever  materials  and  supplies 
they  receive  and  issue.  Should  not  there  be  records 
also  of  the  more  valuable  tangible  assets?  As  statistics 
constitute  the  state's  means  of  knowing  itsdf,  so  the 
only  available  means  by  which  a  large  corporation  can 
know  itself  are  likewise  statistics,  both  physical  or 
static  statistics  and  operating  statistics.  So  far  as 
size  is  the  compelling  factor,  there  are  modem  business 
corporations  quite  as  large  as  were  important  states 
when  statistics  first  b^an  to  be. 

So-called  cost  accounting,  ot  cost  keeping,  occupies 
much  the  same  position  in  relation  to  operating  statis- 
tics as  does  physical  valuation  in  relation  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  quantitative  estimation  of  fixed  investment. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  connection  between 
fundamental  physical  facts  —  quantity  and  kinds  of 
raw  materials,  labor  time  of  various  sorts,  space  and 
power  required  —  and  the  quantity  and  value  of 
products.  It  is  essentially  statistics  rather  than 
accounting,  since  in  it  nummcal  comparisons  are  m<M^ 
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ixTiportant  than  the  roistering  and  balancing  of  pecun- 
leury  obligations.  The  development  of  cost-keeping 
in.  the  business  worid  is  a  phase  of  the  increasing  im- 
I>oxtance  of  statistics. 

Any  considerable  acquaintance  with  compilations 
of  numbers  in  tabular  form  should  make  it  clear  that 
not  all  figures  are  statistics,  nor  all  figurers  statisti- 
cians.   Economists  without  special  statistical  interest 
oir  training  have  probably  contributed  to  the  general 
misconception  of  statistics  as  merely  masses  of  figures. 
The  large  corporation  is  now  coming  to  feel  it  desirable 
to  have  a  statistician,  tho  he  is  still  likely  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  special  kind  of  clerk,  one  who  is  "  quick  at  figures.'' 
Sometime  it  will  be  recognized  that  neither  an  accoun- 
tant's nor  an  engineer's  training  specially  qualifies 
for    statistical    work.     The   statistician    should    be 
grounded  in  demography  and  familiar  with  the  statis- 
tical methods  used  in  dealing  with  natural  kinds,  no 
matter  how  "  practical "  his  later  work  is  to  be.    It 
is  true  also  that  he  cannot  have  too  realistic  a  knowledge 
of  his  special  field.    The  differentiation  between  the 
accoimtant  and  the  statistician  will  probably  come  to 
mean  that  the  latter  is  specially  competent  to  deal 
with  physical  things  in  their  numerical  and  quantitative 
aspects  by  means  of  methods  suggested  by  a  study  of 
the  higher  orders  of  statistics. 

Figures  are  sjrmbols.  They  serve  only  to  connect 
our  thoughts  with  things.  Not  all  statistics  do  this 
with  equal  directness  and  sureness.  It  holds  especially 
of  figures  based  upon  the  commercial  tmit  of  value 
that  the  meaning  is  not  self-evident.  The  measure 
of  value  is  less  intelligible  than  physical  measures. 
Statistics  based  upon  measurement  units  are,  in  general, 
less  good  than  counts,  whenever  the  kinds  counted 
are  adequately  classed  and  of  well-defined  character. 
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Realistic  comprdiension  is  scarcely  possible  with 
value  measures  unless  they  are  definitdy  rdated  to 
things.  Things  valued  should  be  also  defined  and 
counted,  or  at  least  physically  measured.  The  sta- 
tistician must  see  the  quantitative  relations  of  the 
nxunbered  things,  not  the  mere  symbols  or  numbers. 
As  statistics  becomes  of  greater  recognized  importance 
and  as  its  methods  are  applied  to  more  and  more 
branches  of  knowledge — being  thus  of  doubly  in- 
creased significance  —  the  greater  will  be  the  need  to 
attend  to  such  considerations  as  are  mentioned  in  this 
paper.  We  shall  supplement  statistics  of  produced 
kinds  with  measurements,  instead  of  beginning  and  so 
largely  ending  with  the  most  abstract  of  measurement 
tmits,  thus  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Without 
implying  that  the  other  orders  cannot  sometimes  be 
helped  by  extending  quantitative  enumerations  and 
analyses  to  cover  value,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  kind 
of  statistics  has  much  less  to  give  than  to  receive. 

To  say  that  pecimiary  statistics  are  less  good  than 
pecimiary  statistics  plus  other  kinds  of  related  figures 
supporting  them,  is  an  aflBrmation  of  the  obvious. 
Yet  this  fact  needs  emphasis.  Pecuniary  statistics 
greatly  need  such  support.  Nor  is  it  quite  true  tliat 
the  rule  works  equally  well  the  oth«r  way.  TTie 
pecimiary  tmit  is  the  weak  member  which  ought  as 
little  as  possible  to  be  left  to  stand  alone.  Stated 
values  are  seldom  disinterested  and  their  basis  is 
never  quite  objective.  We  need  always  to  know 
kinds  and  grades  and  their  niunbers  or  quantities, 
along  with  values.  The  foundation  of  all  statistics 
should  be  in  natural  kinds  or  in  the  best  obtainable 
substitutes  for  them. 

G.  P.  Watktns- 

PUBUC  SbBVICB  COMMIB8ION, 

Nbw  York  Cnr. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  MARKET  DIS- 
TRIBUTION 

SUMMARY 

Ladk  of  systematic  study  of  market  distributioD.  Emphasis  on 
productioD  explained  by  economic  causes.  Importance  of  a  better 
organisation  of  market  distribution,  703.  —  Complexity  of  the  problem 
fadng  the  distributer.  Consumer's  surplus.  Bearing  on  the  distribu- 
ter's problem,  707.  —  Selling  at  the  market  minus,  selling  at  the  market, 
and  selling  at  the  market  plus,  712.  —  Social  justification  of  the  di£fer- 
entiation  of  ocMnmodities:  Importance  of  trade-marking,  718. — 
Methods  of  sale:  sale  in  bulk;  sale  by  sample;  sale  by  description, 
721.  —  Available  agencies  for  selling:  middlemen,  producers'  salesmen, 
and  advertising,  direct  and  general,  723.  —  Emergence  and  rise  in  im- 
portance of  the  middleman.  Modem  tendency  to  decrease  numb^  of 
sucoessive  middlemen,  725.  —  Analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  middle- 
man: sharing  the  risk,  transporting  the  goods,  financing  the  operations, 
sdUng  or  communication  of  ideas  about  the  goods,  and  assembling, 
assorting,  and  re-shipping.  Development  of  functional  middlemen. 
Advantages  of  direct  selling  in  some  industries.  Present  day  impor- 
tance of  the  direct  selling  in  some  industries.  Present  day  importance 
of  the  middleman,  731.  —  The  producer's  salesman  as  an  agency  in 
distribution,  740. — Advertising  as  an  agency  in  distribution:  relation 
to  sale  by  description;  relation  to  trade-marking;  analysis  of  classes  of 
demand  created  by  advertising,  742.  —  Social  waste  in  distribution. 
Practical  problem  of  distributer,  746.  —  Analysis  of  market  into 
geographic  sections  and  economic  and  social  strata,  749.  —  Laboratory 
study  of  distribution,  754.  —  Wide  application  of  such  method  of 
study,  758.  —  Possibility  of  better  organisation  of  distribution,  763. 

Introduction 

The  business  man  is  concerned  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods.  Factory  production  he 
finds  relatively  well  organized.  The  era  of  the  rule 
of  thumb  is  passing,  and  the  progressive  business  man 
can  call  upon  the  production  expert,  technically 
trained,  to  assist  him  in  solving  his  problems  of  pro- 
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duction.  But  the  marketing  of  the  product  has  received 
little  attention.  As  yet  there  has  hardly  be^i  an 
attempt  even  to  bring  together,  describe,  and  corrdate 
the  facts  concerning  commercial  distribution.  Selling 
is  on  a  purely  empirical  basis. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  organizing 
production  is  the  result  of  systematic  study.  For 
centuries  attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
problems  of  production.  Methods  of  study  that 
have  proven  fruitful  in  other  fields  have  been  implied 
to  the  problems  of  manufacture  and  a  body  of  organized 
knowledge  is  being  built  up. 

Now  the  problems  of  market  distribution  are  no 
less  worthy  of  sjrstematic  study  than  are  the  problems 
of  factory  production.  It  is  as  essential  that  the 
finished  goods  be  moved  from  the  stock  room  of  the 
producer  to  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  as  it  is  that 
operations  be  performed  upon  the  raw  material  to 
produce  the  finished  goods.  And  the  problems  of 
marketing  are  even  more  complicated  than  the  probl^ns 
of  manufacturing,  because  the  human  factor  is  of  more 
direct  importance.  Hence  the  rule  of  thumb  can  be 
less  depended  upon  in  distribution  than  in  production. 

Why  has  not  systematic  study  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  distribution  ?  The  explanation  is  f oimd 
in  a  glance  back  in  our  economic  history.  Chirf 
among  the  causes  for  the  industrial  changes  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system  in  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  constant  widening 
of  the  market.  It  was  a  rapidly  increasing  pre^uie 
on  the  producer  for  greater  quantities  of  staple  artides 
for  mass  consumption  that  gave  incentive  to  the 
revolution  in  the  method  of  production.  For  a  century 
thereafter  the  necessity  of  supplying  a  continually 
widening  market,  as  means  of  transportation  steadily 
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improved  and  the  population  increased  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity^  made  production  the  dominant  pro- 
blan.  Ekionomic  conditions  have  put  the  emphasis  on 
production. 

Where  the  felt  need  is  greatest,  there  will  the  organiz- 
ing ability  of  the  human  race  concentrate  itself.  The 
problems  of  production  were  sensed  as  the  most  pressing 
that  faced  society.  He  who  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  to  increase  output  or  reduce  cost  reaped 
a  large  reward.  Hence  the  ablest  minds  were  drawn 
toward  the  solution  of  those  problems.  The  business 
manager  gave  his  best  thought  to  the  difiScult  task  of 
producing  more  goods  at  lower  cost.  The  constantly 
widening  market  made  selling  a  simple  problem. 

As  a  result  we  have  built  up  a  relatively  efficient 
organization  of  production.  While  much  remains 
to  be  done,  the  resources  of  modem  science  are  being 
utilized  to  improve  and  organize  our  agencies  of  pro- 
duction. The  development  of  producing  capacity 
has  been  tremendous.  New  processes  have  been  and 
are  being  introduced.  New  forces  have  been  called 
into  play.  Methods  are  constantly  being  scrutinized 
to  ^ect  a  more  economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  production.  The  recent  introduction  in  many 
industries  of  so-called  ''scientific  management''  is 
only  a  partial  crystallization  of  long  years  of  progress. 

While  we  are  but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  efficiency  in  production,  the  progress  thus  far 
made  has  outstripped  the  existing  system  of  distribu- 
tion. If  our  producing  possibilities  are  to  be  fuUy 
utilized,  the  problems  of  distribution  must  be  solved. 
A  market  must  be  found  for  the  goods  potentially 
made  available.  This  means,  in  the  main,  a  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  existing  markets.  The  imfor- 
mulated  wants  of  the  individual  must  be  ascertained 
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and  the  possibility  of  gratifying  them  brou^t  to 
his  attention. 

There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who  deplore  the  increasing 
complexity  of  human  wants.  This  is  a  probl^n  for 
the  philosopher,  not  for  the  business  man.  Our  whole 
civilization  has  been  characterized  by  an  increasing 
standard  of  living  due  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  for  more  goods  and  more  highly  diff^-^i- 
tiated  goods.  The  business  man  finds  his  practical 
task  in  searching  out  human  wants  and  providing  the 
means  of  gratification. 

Not  only  does  the  chaotic  condition  of  distribution 
act  as  a  check  upon  further  development  of  production, 
but  it  also  involves  a  tremendous  social  waste.  The 
consiuner  pajrs  for  ''  lost  motions  "  in  distribution  as 
surely  as  he  does  for  "  lost  motions  "  in  production. 
Society  can  no  more  afford  an  ill-adjusted  S3rstem  of 
distribution  than  it  can  inefficient  and  wasteful  methods 
of  production.    The  social  cost  is  no  less  real. 

The  most  pressing  problem  of  the  business  man  today, 
therefore,  is  systematically  to  study  distribution,  as 
production  is  being  studied.  In  this  great  task  he 
must  enlist  the  trained  minds  of  the  economist  and  the 
psychologist.  He  must  apply  to  his  problems  the 
methods  of  investigation  that  have  proven  of  use  in 
the  more  highly  developed  fields  of  knowledge.  He 
must  introduce  the  laboratory  point  of  view.  To  that 
end,  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  outline  some  of  the 
problems  of  conmiercial  distribution  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  business  man,  to  analyze  them,  and  to 
point  out  some  methods  of  systematic  study  of  these 
problems. 
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Present  Day  Problem  of  the  Distribxtter 

The  problem  presented  by  the  United  States  as  a 
consunimg  market  is  a  complex  one.    Here  are  ninety- 
odd  million  people  distributed  over  an  area  of  more 
than  3,000,000  square  miles  (excluding  Alaska).    Some 
are  gathered  in  the  large  cities,  where  millions  jostle 
elbows.    Some  are  scattered  over  great  areas  with 
considerable  distances  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bors.    Some   daily   pass   hundreds   of   retail   stores; 
some  must  ride  miles  to  reach  the  nearest  store.    Wide 
extremes  in  purchasing  power  exist.    MiUions  have  a 
purchasing  power  scarcely   sufficient   to   obtain   for 
themselves  the  barest  necessities  of  life.    A  few  can 
satisfy  the  most  extravagant  whims  of  the  human 
imagination.    Between  these  extremes  lie  all  degrees 
of  purchasing  power,  the  number  in  each  class  becom- 
ing greater  as  you  descend  in  the  scale  of  purchasing 
power. 

Their  wants  are  as  varied  as  their  purchasing  power. 
Environment,  education,  social  custom,  individual 
habits,  and  all  the  variations  in  body  and  mind  tend 
to  render  human  wants  diverse.  In  each  individual 
there  are  certain  conscious  needs  being  constantly 
gratified  by  the  purchase  of  goods  produced  for  such 
gratification.  Then  there  are  the  conscious  needs 
which  go  imgratified  because  of  the  limitations  upon 
purchasing  power  and  the  existence  of  other  needs 
of  greater  felt  importance.  And  then  there  are  the 
unformulated,  subconscious  needs  which  fail  of  expres- 
sion because  the  individual  is  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  goods  which  would  gratify  them.  Twenty  years 
ago,  to  illustrate  this  last  class,  there  existed  in  the 
fanner,  far  from  a  barber  shop  and  clmnsy  in  touch, 
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an  unformulated  need  for  a  safety  razor.  Today, 
the  distributer  forces  upon  his  attention  the  existence 
of  such  a  device  and  the  unformulated  need  finds 
expression  in  ^ective  demand. 

The  accepted  system  of  distribution  was  built  up 
on  the  satisfying  of  staple  needs.  The  pressure  of 
the  market  discussed  above  made  it  imnecessary  for 
the  business  man  to  search  out  unformulated  human 
needs.  Only  in  recent  years,  when  the  devdopment 
of  production,  potentially  outstripping  the  available 
market,  has  shifted  the  emphasis  to  distribution, 
has  the  business  man  become  a  pioneer  on  the  f ronti^ 
of  human  wants.  Today  the  more  progressive  business 
man  is  searching  out  the  unconscious  needs  of  the 
consumer,  is  producing  the  goods  to  gratify  th^n, 
is  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  consume  the  exis- 
tence of  such  goods,  and  in  response  to  an  expressed 
demand,  is  transporting  the  goods  to  the  consumer. 
The  task  is  one  of  adjustment.  The  materials  and 
forces  of  nature  must  be  bent  to  human  use. 

This  sort  of  activity  has  not  only  built  up  new  con- 
suming power  in  the  market,  and  contributed  to  tiie 
progress  of  civilization,  but  has  given  rise  to  new  price 
policies  that  have  undermined  the  old  orgamzation 
of  distribution  in  staple  lines.  Hence  it  is  important 
in  outlining  the  present  day  problem  of  distribution 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  more  progressive 
distributer,  rather  than  to  the  typical  distributer. 

It  is  not  alone  to  revealing  and  gratifying  unformu- 
lated wants  by  the  creation  of  new  goods  that  the  more 
advanced  business  man  turns.  He  finds  like  opportu- 
nity in  the  difference  between  the  market  price  that 
has  come  to  be  established  for  a  known  conmiodity 
and  the  varying  subjective  valuations  placed  upon 
such  a  commodity  by  consumes  of  differing  purchasing 
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power  and  of  differing  social  position  and  individual 
habits. 

The  economists  tell  us  of  the  "  consumer's  surplus." 
Briefly,  this  is  the  difference  between  the  market 
value  for  a  commodity  and  the  subjective  value  of  the 
conmiodity  to  the  mdividual  consumer.  Each  individ- 
ual sets  up  for  himself  a  ratio  of  exchange  between 
commodities  which  finds  expression  in  the  price  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  given  commodity  rather 
than  go  without  it.  These  subjective  valuations 
constitute  the  demand  side  of  the  market.  The 
interplay  of  supply  and  demand  gives  rise  in  a  competi- 
tive market  to  a  market  price  at  which  the  consumer 
can  obtain  the  commodity.  Now  if  this  market 
price  is  above  that  fixed  by  the  subjective  ratio  of 
exchange  of  the  consiuner,  he  drops  out  of  the  market, 
utilizing  his  purchasing  power  to  seciu*e  other  commodi- 
ties. But  if  the  market  price  is  below  that  which  the 
consumer  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  obtain  the  com- 
modity, h^  purchases  at  the  market  price,  and  the 
difference  between  his  subjective  ratio  of  exchange 
and  the  objective  market  ratio  of  exchange  constitutes 
his  **  consumer's  surplus."  The  man  of  means,  for 
example,  purchasing  his  morning  paper  for  a  cent, 
would  still  purchase  if  the  price  of  the  paper  were 
fixed  at  five  cents,  at  ten  cents,  or  possibly  more. 
Somewhere  in  the  ascending  scale  a  point  would  be 
reached  at  which  even  the  man  of  means  would  drop 
out  of  the  market.  But  long  before  that  pomt  was 
reached  the  less  well-to-do  of  the  possible  readers 
would  have  ceased  to  purchase  the  paper.  And  the 
difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  well-to-do 
man  would  drop  out  of  the  market  and  the  market 
price  of  one  cent  which  he  actually  pajrs,  represents 
his  **  consumer's  surplus." 
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The  more  able  distributers  turn,  tho  usually  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  existence  of  this  margin  as  ihe  basis 
of  a  demand  for  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
new  commodity.  That  is,  they  differentiate  a  product 
from  a  staple  commodity  for  which  a  maricet  price 
has  been  established  and  establish  an  effective  demand 
for  the  modified  product  upon  a  new  price  level,  high^ 
than  that  established  for  the  commodity  of  which  it 
is  a  modification. 

The  means  used  for  differentiation  are  numerous. 
Sometimes  slight  modifications  render  it  better  adapted 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  Sometimes  niceties  €i 
trimming  and  equipment  are  utilized.  Sometimes  a 
new  and  more  convenient  style  of  package  is  used. 
Sometimes  the  distributer  builds  up  an  atmosphere  of 
good  taste  about  the  goods,  or  a  reputation  for  constant 
quality  which  insures  the  consiuner  against  dissatisfac- 
tion. Sometimes  the  distributer  depends  upon  '^  de- 
vice "  or  special  conveniences  to  the  consumer  provided 
as  collateral  to  the  commodity. 

Always,  however,  the  aim  is  to  isolate  his  product 
from  the  stock  commodity  of  substantially  like  nature. 
And  nearly  always  the  distributer  utilizes  trade  marks, 
brands,  or  trade  names  to  identify  his  product  as  a 
distinct  commodity. 

He  must  then  convey  to  those  consumers  whose 
subjective  ratio  of  exchange  would  have  led  them  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  stock  commodity  before 
transferring  their  demand  to  other  goods,  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  his  differentiated  product  at  a 
higher  price  level.  By  calling  attention  to  the  superior 
qualities  or  convenience,  or  constant  reliability  of  his 
differentiated  product,  he  transfers  to  it  a  portion  of 
the  demand  that  formerly  found  expression  in  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  commodity. 
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The  marketing  of  hats  furnishes  a  good  illustration 
of  this  development.    If  derby  hats  were  distributed 
as  a  staple,  unbranded  and  at  a  single  market  price 
for  a  given  quality,  many  consumers  would  pay  per- 
haps S3.00  for  a  staple  hat,  whose  individual  ratio 
of  exchange  would  render  them  willing  to  pay  more 
1;lian  $3.00  for  a  hat  rather  than  go  without.    But 
certain  producers  have  distinguished  their  hats  from 
tlie  staple  hat  by  their  brand.    By  calling  the  attention 
of  the  consumers  to  niceties  of  trimming  and  finish, 
and  by  emphasis  upon  design,  some  such  producers 
Iiave  built  up  a  demand  for  their  hats  at  $5.00.    Now 
these  trade-marked  hats  and  the  staple,  imbranded 
hats  selling  at  $3.00  are  substantially  the  same  com- 
modity, but  are  differentiated  by  detail  modifications. 
These  detail  differences  render  the  well-to-do  consumer 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  trade-marked 
hat.    No  doubt  the  demand  for  the  more  expensive 
hat  depends  in  part  upon  the  sense  of  security  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  that  his  hat  will  be  of  good  quality 
and  of  proper  shape  if  it  bears  the  name  of  these  pro- 
ducers.   This  feeling  of  security  forms  a  part  of  the 
subjective  valuation  that  the  consumer  places  upon  the 
hat.    No  doubt,  too,  motives  of  pecuniary  emulation 
sometimes  enter  in,  and  the  consumer  derives  a  portion 
of  his  gratification  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  purchases 
a  hat  which  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  those  purchased 
by  his  less  well-to-do  neighbor. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  other  manufactiurers  of 
branded  hats  have  in  recent  years  fixed  their  prices 
at  $4.00  and  $6.00,  appealing  to  consumers  upon 
different  price  levels  from  those  reached  by  prior 
distributers  of  trade-marked  hats.  Thus  they  reach 
with  a  $4.00  hat  a  group  of  consumers  not  available 
to  the  distributers  of  $5.00  hats  because  their  subjective 
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ratios  of  exchange  did  not  render  them  willing  to  pay 
$5.00  for  a  hat.  And  with  a  $6.00  hat  they  draw 
from  the  distributers  of  $5.00  hats  a  part  of  those 
consumers  whose  subjective  valuation  upon  a  hat 
rendered  them  willing  to  pay  more  than  $5.00  for  the 
conmiodity. 

The  activity  of  the  more  advanced  distributers  in 
differentiating  commodities  has  tended  to  break  down 
the  orthodox  methods  and  policies  of  distribution, 
and  this  necessitates  an  analysis  of  the  possible  price 
policies  of  the  present  day  merchant-producer. 


Price  Poucies  op  the  Distributbr 

The  producer  who  today  enters  the  market  to  manu- 
factiu*e  and  sell  a  conmiodity  in  competition  with  other 
producers  of  substantially  identical  products  has  open 
to  him  three  general  price  policies.  He  may  adopt 
one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  may  use 
them  in  combination. 

These  three  policies  may  be  termed,  (1)  Selling  at 
the  market  minus,  (2)  Selling  at  the  market,  and 
(3)  Selling  at  the  market  plus. 

(1)  Selling  at  the  market  minus  is  that  policy  which 
aims  to  increase  sales  by  reducing  price.  The  distribu- 
ter who  markets  his  product  at  a  price  range  below 
that  established  for  the  identical  commodity  as  sold 
by  other  producers  not  only  attracts  consumers  from 
other  distributers,  but  also  brings  into  the  market  as 
consumers  certain  of  those  whose  demand  was  before 
unexpressed  because  the  price  level  established  for  the 
commodity  was  above  that  warranted  by  their  sub- 
jective valuation  on  the  commodity. 

This  policy  does  not  ordinarily  involve  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  product  from  the  stock  product  of  like 
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nature,  nor  the  use  of  trade  marks,  brands,  or  trade 
names.  The  producer  depends  upon  increased  sales  to 
give  a  reduced  proportion  of  overhead  expense  and 
reduced  costs  of  large  scale  production,  thus  increasing 
his  area  of  profit.  The  producer  appeals  to  the  con- 
sumer mainly  through  the  difference  in  price  level. 
Hence,  the  successful  pursuit  of  this  policy  in  a  com- 
petitive market  over  a  long  period  involves  a  continuing 
ability  to  sell  the  commodity  for  less  than  the  price 
at  which  other  producers  of  substantially  identical 
products  are  willing  or  able  to  market  them. 

This  policy  finds  illustration  in  the  selling  policy  of 
most  department  stores.  It  is  the  basis  of  bargain 
coimter  selling.  In  one  class  of  department  store  it 
becomes  the  dominant  policy.  Some  such  stores 
base  their  business  almost  entirely  on  selling  under 
the  market,  advertising  the  purchase  of  bankrupt 
stocks  and  mill  clearances  as  making  possible  such 
price  cutting. 

And  in  nearly  all  department  stores  the  manager 
will  at  times  reduce  the  price  upon  a  staple  commodity 
below  that  at  which  his  competitors  are  willing  to  sell. 
His  increased  sales,  arising  from  custom  drawn  from 
his  competitors  and  from  new  consumers  brought 
into  the  market,  decrease  the  proportion  of  overhead 
expense  and  enable  him  to  purchase  in  larger  quantities. 
His  larger  purchases  put  him  in  a  position  to  force 
the  producer  to  share  with  him  the  economies  of  large 
scale  production.  Often,  indeed,  he  is  able  to  take 
over  the  entire  output  of  certain  factories. 

In  the  department  store,  moreover,  the  fiuiiher 
element  enters  that  customers  attracted  to  purchase 
a  staple  commodity  at  less  than  the  prevailing  price 
will  also  pim^hase  other  commodities  yielding  a  wider 
margin  of  profit. 
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The  working  of  this  policy,  especially  as  to  bringiiig 
new  consumers  into  the  market,  is  shown  gn^hically 
in  Chart  I. 

Chabt  I 

SeBiit^  <<tthe  ttorfcet  Mams 


This  dutft  ■ttampU  to  ■how  gnunhitmlly  the  operation  on  the  demaix 
eiket  ti  the  prioe  poUear  tenned     SeQinc  9X  the  nuirket  miniM.**    On 


demand  aide  ol  the 


OS  ie  Uid  off  a  ecele  ol  prieee  for  the  eonunoditjr.    On  the  ebeciera  or  •>«  lakl  off  i 

number  of  purohaeere.  The  ero  LM  ehowe  the  nomber  of  parehaeen  at  a  shren  priee, 
crowing  fewer  aa  the  priee  inoreaeee  and  greater  aa  the  price  deereaeee. 

Now  if  oa  renreeente  the  prerailing  maricet  priee  for  the  eommodity.  and  oe  the 
number  of  purehaaert  at  that  prioe.  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  prioe  is  reduced  from  oa 
to  oa^,  the  new  eoneomen  wiU  be  brought  into  the  market  and  the  number  of  inirehaaen 
at  the  price  oa^wiJl  be  oc^.  a  number  greater  than  oc 

It  is  somewhat  in  this  fashion  that  the  policy  of  selling  at  the  market  minus  operates 
but  the  chart  does  not  indicate  the  important  clement  that  other  producers  are  selUiig 
at  a  higher  ierel,  and  hence  customers  are  attracted  from  them,  as  well  as  new  coa- 
tomers  brought  into  the  market. 

(2)  Selling  at  the  market  has  been  the  policy  perhaps 
most  characteristic  of  our  scheme  of  distribution 
during  the  period  when  the  stress  was  on  production. 
It  is  still  a  common  policy  in  the  marketing  of  staple 
goods. 

This  policy  consists  briefly  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
market  price  existing  for  tiie  commodity  as  a  fixed 
condition.  The  producer  does  not  seek  to  attract 
purchasers  by  maintaining  a  price  level  somewhat 
lower  than  that  at  which  other  producers  of  the  same 
commodity  are  willing  to  sell,  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
establish  his  conmiodity  upon  a  new  and  higher  price 
level  as  a  distinct  conmiodity.  He  recognizes  the 
market  price  for  such  a  commodity  as  something 
objective,  and  sells  his  conmiodity  at  the  established 
level. 
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The  acceptance  of  this  price  policy  leaves  open  to 
tlie  merchant-producer  two  general  methods  of  increas- 
ing his  area  of  profit.  He  may  devote  himself  to  a 
r^eduction  in  his  cost  of  production  by  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  his  plant,  or  he  may  seek  to  increase  his  sales, 
thus  giving  economies  of  large  scale  production  and  a 
reduced  proportion  of  overhead  expenses. 

Examples  of  the  adoption  of  this  policy  and  the  use 
of  the  first  method  of  increasing  profits  are  found  in 
the  steel  industry.  The  small  independent  manu- 
facturer often  accepts  the  market  price  of  a  given  steel 
product  as  a  fixed  condition,  sells  his  "  share "  of 
the  market,  and  depends  upon  reducing  his  plant  costs 
to  increase  his  profits. 

If  the  merchant-producer  adopts  this  second  method, 
he  must,  in  general,  differentiate  his  product  from  that 
of  his  competitors  and  build  up  a  demand  for  his 
particular  product.  To  do  this  he  must  depend  upon 
the  same  means  that  would  be  used  to  establish  his 
product  as  a  distinct  commodity  upon  a  higher  price 
level.  Trade  marks,  brands,  and  trade  names,  coupled 
with  niceties  of  finish,  evenness  in  quality,  or  more 
convenient  packages,  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  increased 
demand  for  the  commodity  upon  the  same  price  level 
as  substantially  identical  products.  When  selling 
at  the  market,  superior  promptness  in  delivery  may  be- 
come a  factor  of  great  importance  in  increasing  sales. 

A  recent  development  in  the  textile  industry  illus- 
trates the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  selling  at  the  market, 
combined  with  an  attempt  to  increase  sales  at  the 
market  price  by  a  differentiation  of  the  product. 
Apparently  the  textile  manufacturers  who  are  banning 
to  brand  their  goods  do  not  seek  to  establish  a  new 
price  level  for  their  product  as  a  distinct  commodity, 
but  rather  to  increase  their  sales  by  building  up  a 
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demand  for  their  commodity  as  against  the  product 
of  other  manufacturers  at  the  prevailing  price  level. 

Chart  II  illustrates  one  phase  of  this  policy.  It 
is  intended  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  new  consmners 
may  be  drawn  into  the  market  at  an  existing  price 
level  by  giving  to  the  differentiated  commodity  a 
subjective  valuation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 

Chabt  II 

Selling,  aithe  Market. 


This  is  an  attempt  to  sbow  graphiealhr  the  effect  of  a  stimulation  d  increased  demand 
for  a  commodity  without  any  increase  in  the  price  at  which  it  is  marketed. 

The  ordinate,  OX,  is  a  scale  olincreasinc  price.  The  absdssa,  OY,  shows  the  number 
of  purchasers.  The  arc  LM  indicates  the  number  of  purchasers  at  any  pTen  price, 
growinf  less  as  the  price  is  increased  and  greater  as  the  price  decreased. 

If  the  established  market  price  is  represented  by  OA,  the  number  of  punilismsi  at 
that  price  will  be  represented  by  OC.  If  then  by  stimulating  an  increased  dwnawl 
for  his  product,  the  merchant-producer  is  able  to  increase  proporti<maIIy  the  number 

•  LM  wiU  be  raplacad  by  I/M/, 


I  at  each  price  level,  the  demand  curre  1 

r  at  the  price,  OA,  a  neater  number  of  purchasers,  OO,  will  purchase. 
This  chart  does  not,  of  course,  show  how  customers  already  in  the  maiket  are  drawn 
from  other  merchant-producers  to  the   purchase  of  a  differentiated  product  for  which 
a  demand  is  stimulated  at  the  same  price  level  as  the  iwoducts  of  the  other  merchant- 
producers. 

greater  than  that  which  he  experienced  for  the  stock 
commodity  of  like  nature.  Hence,  while  the  individ- 
ual's subjective  ratio  of  exchange  was  too  low  to  lead 
him  to  purchase  the  stock  commodity  at  the  prevailing 
price,  he  may  piu*chase  the  differentiated  commodity 
at  that  price  because  of  his  greater  subjective  valuation 
upon  the  latter. 

(3)  Selling  at  the  market  plus  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic   price   policy   of   modem   distribution. 
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T*lie  exceptionally  able  distributers  have  in  recent 
years  turned  more  and  more  to  this  policy.  They 
refuse  to  accept  as  a  fixed  condition  the  market  price 
for  the  commodities  similar  to  those  which  they  pro- 
duce. They  isolate  their  product,  and  establish  it, 
practically  as  a  new  commodity,  on  a  different  price 
level. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  policy  is  the  differentiation 
of  a  product  from  other  goods  of  substantially  like 
nature  by  improvements,  minor  or  substantial,  and  the 
identification  of  the  product  by  trade  marks,  brands, 
and  trade  names.  This  done,  the  producer  stimulates 
a  demand  for  his  product  by  calling  attention  to 
stability  of  quaUty,  niceties  of  finish,  improvements 
in  package,  or  like  modifications.  He  appeals  to  that 
portion  of  the  consuming  public  whose  subjective 
valuation  upon  the  stock  commodity  has  left  them  a 
so-called  "  consiuner's  surplus  "  over  the  market  price. 
The  differentiated  commodity  is  established  on  a  new 
and  higher  price  level,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  new  commodity. 

It  is  this  policy  that  forms  the  most  severe  test  of 
the  ability  of  the  distributer.  To  succeed  he  must 
have  an  imusual  equipment,  including  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  the  psychological  organization 
of  the  individual  consumer,  and  must  be  able  to  give 
proper  weight  to  such  motives  as  social  emulation  and 
all  the  varied  factors  that  enter  into  the  subjective 
ratio  of  exchange  of  the  consumer. 

This  policy  has  already  been  illustrated  by  examples 
from  the  hat  trade.  Examples  are  all  about  us  today 
and  further  illustration  is  here  unnecessary. 

Chart  III  shows  graphically  the  operation  of  the 
price  policy  termed  "  selling  at  the  market  plus." 
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Chabt  III 

SeBm^  at  the  Market  Plus. 


This  ohATt  IDiMtratM  the  offeet  of  the  price  polioy  tenned  **  nOinc  at  tlie  marint 
phie.**  On  the  ordinate  U  laid  off  a  eeale  of  prkee  for  a  ataiile  eommoditgr.  The 
abeeiaia  ihowa  the  number  ot  parohaeen. 

The  demand  eunre  LM  indioatee  the  number  of  inircfaaaeia  at  a  shren  priee,  gnmiaK 
leM  aa  the  priee  increases  and  gnater  as  the  price  decreases.    Then  if  OA  lei 


,  _  jpnce< 

the  market  price  of  the  staple  commodity.  OC  will  represent  the  number  of  purchasen. 
Now  if  the  merchant-producer  differentiates  his  product  from  the  staple  commodity 
and  stimulates  a  demand  for  it,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  number  of  posmble  purchasers 
at  each  price  Urel.  Thus  the  demand  cunre  LM  is  replaced  by  the  dpwiand  eurve 
I/W. 

Obriouifar  Uie  merchant-producer  may  dispose  of  the  differentiated  product  ai  a 
price  OA/,  hitler  than  the  price  OA,  without  leducing  the  number  of  purchasen,  OC 
In  other  words,  he  can  profit  by  the  increased  demand  throui^  raisinc  his  pries  rather 
than  by  increasinc  his  sales. 


Social  Justification  op  the  Differentiation  of 
Commodities 

It  is  apparent  that  the  process  we  see  going  on  as 
a  result  of  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
selling  at  the  market  plus,  involving  an  increasing 
differentiation  of  commodities  at  various  price  ranges, 
is  closely  analogous  to  the  creation  of  new  commodities. 
When  the  hat  trade  splits  up  into  a  number  of  isolated 
brands,  practically  distinct  commodities  at  differ^at 
price  levels,  the  situation  is  from  a  social  point  of  view 
little  different  from  that  arising  from  the  creation  of 
new  commodities  which  are  not  merely  modifications 
of  pre-existii^  commodities. 

If  the  safety  razor  be  regarded,  as  it  properly  may, 
as  a  new  commodity  rather  than  as  a  modification  of 
the  old  style  razor,  it  provides  us  with  an  opportunity 
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to  examine  the  social  justification  for  the  creation  of 
&  new  commodity. 

When  the  first  widely  advertised  safety  razor  was 

put  upon  the  market  at  $5.00  a  considerable  margin 

of  profit  was  left  the  producer.    It  was  often  said  at 

the  time  that  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  of  that 

razor  was  less  than  $1.00.    Now  this  wide  margin 

made   possible   an   extensive   advertising   campaign. 

The  new  device  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

entire  consuming  public.    Everyone,  whether  in  the 

lai^  centers  or  remote  districts,  learned  of  the  safety 

razor  and  its  uses.    Great  numbers  purchased  the 

razor  because  the  subjective  valuation  which  they 

placed  on  the  commodity,  when  it  was  brought  to  their 

attention,  exceeded  the  price  asked.    The  large  reward 

received  by  the  distributer  may  perhaps  properly  be 

regarded  as  compensation  for  bringing  about  a  better 

adjustment  to  meet  human  needs. 

Today  the  safety  razor  demand  is  well  established 
and  those  consumers  whose  individual  ratios  of  exchange 
do  not  render  them  willing  to  pay  $5.00  for  a  safety 
razor  are  able  to  gratify  their  conscious  need  at  prices 
ranging  as  low  as  $1.00  owing  to  numerous  producers 
entering  the  market  with  safety  razors  at  varying 
price  levels. 

Now  when  the  producer  of  a  conmiodity  already 
marketed  by  other  producers  sets  off  his  commodity 
from  others  of  like  Idnd,  and  by  sometimes  even  minor 
modifications  and  improvements  is  enabled  to  build 
up  a  demand  for  it  on  a  higher  price  level  than  that 
existing  for  the  stock  commodity  of  like  kind,  he,  too, 
has  made  possible  a  more  acciu*ate  adjustment  in 
supplying  himian  wants,  and  has  brought  the  possibility 
of  this  more  accurate  adjustment  to  the  attention  of 
consumers.    The  purchaser  of  a  trade-marked  hat  at 
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$5.00  would  buy  a  staple  hat  for  $3.00,  if  the  $5.00  hat 
did  not  give  him  equal  or  greater  proportional  gratifi- 
cation,  taking  into  account  the  differing  objective 
ratio  of  exchange.  Obviously,  the  consumer  who 
buys  a  trade-marked  hat  does  so  because  he  prefers 
to  pay  $5.00  for  such  a  hat  rather  than  $3.00  for  an 
imbranded  stock  hat.  To  say  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  additional  $2.00  for  the  differentiated 
product  because  the  modifications  are  not  substantial 
is  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  subjective  valuation 
of  the  consumer  as  a  basis  of  exchange  an  external 
social  standard.  The  more  highly  differentiated  the 
scale  of  commodities  is,  the  more  accurately  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  individual  consiuner  to  satisfy  his 
varied  material  wants. 

The  distributer  who  is  successful  in  establishing  a 
differentiated  product  as  a  distinct  commodity  on  a 
new  price  level  is,  for  a  time,  in  the  position  of  having 
a  monopoly  as  to  the  differentiated  commodity.  Such 
competition  as  he  has  is  the  indirect  competition  of 
the  staple  commodity  of  like  nature.  His  monopolistic 
position  often  enables  him  to  obtain  temporarily  a 
margin  of  profit  disproportionate  to  the  actual  improve- 
ments in  the  differentiated  product  as  compared  with 
the  staple  commodity  of  similar  nature.  This,  fi^ain, 
may  be  justified  as  a  reward  for  enterprise  in  making 
possible  a  more  exact  adjustment  of  goods  to  the  wants 
of  the  consumer.  And  in  the  long  run,  the  large 
percentage  of  profit  will  decrease  as  other  producers 
follow  his  example  and  differentiate  their  products 
from  the  staple.  The  rise  of  competition  at  the  new 
price  level  will  ultimately  force  in  the  competing 
differentiated  commodities  the  substantial  improve- 
ments warranted  by  the  higher  price. 

Where  the  differentiation  of  a  product  from  the  staple 
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goods  of  like  nature  is  not  aimed  at  establishing  a 
higher  price  level,  but  rather  at  an  increase  of  sales  at 
the  prevailing  price  level,  an  indisputable  social  gain 
appears.  Manufactiu-ers  admit  that  when  they  sell 
trade-marked  goods  they  find  themselves  sJmost 
unconsciously  putting  a  stress  upon  quality.  The 
manufacturer  of  unbranded  goods  is  in  some  respects 
like  the  writer  of  an  anon}rmous  letter;  he  does  not 
have  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer  that  exists  when  the  goods  reach  the  con- 
sumers imder  his  name.  The  manufacturer  of  un- 
branded goods  makes  his  goods  in  general  to  sell  to  the 
middleman;  not  primarily  to  satisfy  the  consumer.  It 
is  the  realization  of  this  consequence  of  trade-marking 
that  prompts  proposed  legislation  such  as  the  Campbell 
Bill,  now  before  Congress,  requiring  every  manufac- 
turer to  distinguish  his  goods  by  trade  mark. 


Methods  of  Sale 

The  general  market  problem  which  confronts  the 
business  man  has  been  roughly  analyzed.  The  differ- 
ing modem  price  policies  have  been  outlined.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  as  to  the  social  justification  of  the 
increasing  differentiation  of  goods  involved  in  certain 
price  policies.  We  now  may  examine  the  methods 
employed  in  selling. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  industrial  history,  sales 
were  made  in  bulk.  At  all  stages  in  distribution, 
the  purchaser  saw  the  actual  goods  before  the  sale 
was  made. 

Later,  sale  by  sample  appeared.  The  pim^haser 
bought  goods  represented  to  be  identical  with  the 
sample  he  was  shown.  The  introduction  of  this  method 
of  sale  was  necessitated  by  the  widening  of  the  market 
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and  was  made  possible  by  improvement  in  commercial 
ethics  and  by  increasing  standardization  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  purchaser  must  have  confidence  not  only 
in  the  honest  intention  of  the  producer  to  furnish 
goods  identical  with  the  sample,  but  also  in  his  ability 
to  produce  identical  goods.  Hence,  increasing  uni- 
formity in  product  through  machine  methods  of 
manufacture  was  a  factor  in  the  increase  of  sale  by 
sample. 

Sale  by  description  is  the  most  modem  development 
in  distribution.  An  even  higher  ethical  standard  is 
required  than  for  sale  by  sample.  Moreover,  sale 
by  description  requires  a  higher  level  of  general  intelli- 
gence than  sale  in  bulk  or  sale  by  sample.  Sale  by 
description  in  its  modem  development  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  by-product  of  the  printing  press. 

All  three  methods  of  sale  are  in  use  in  modem  com- 
mercial life.  The  consiuner  still  pim^hases  a  large 
part  of  the  commodities  which  he  uses  imder  a  system 
of  sale  in  bulk.  He  sees  the  goods  before  he  buys 
them.  The  middleman,  bujong  in  larger  quantities, 
generally  purchases  from  sample.  But  sale  by  descrip- 
tion becomes  each  year  of  increasing  importance  at 
every  stage  in  the  sjrstem  of  distribution.  Even 
where  the  purchaser  actually  sees  a  sample  or  the 
goods  themselves  before  the  sale  is  concluded,  the 
method  of  sale  by  description  has  in  many  cases  pre- 
viously been  used  to  create  in  him  a  demand  for  the 
conmiodity.  Sale  by  description  is  foimd  not  only 
in  goods  for  consumption,  but  also  in  the  sale  of  machin- 
ery and  like  conunodities.  So  rapid  has  been  the  devel- 
opment that  Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor,  has  said  that 
he  expects  the  store  of  the  future  to  be  upon  the  slot 
machine  plan,  all  the  goods  being  sold  by  description. 
That  even  the  conception  of  such  an  arrangement 
can  arise  is  significant. 
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The  root  idea  in  sale  by  description  is  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  about  the  goods  to  the  prospective 
imrchaser  by  spoken,  written,  or  printed  S3nnbols. 
This  takes  the  place  of  the  sight  of  the  goods  themselves 
or  a  sample  of  them.  It  is  obvious  that  this  requires 
that  the  purchaser  shall  have  sufficient  inteUigence  to 
readily  grasp  ideas  either  through  spoken,  written, 
or  printed  sjrmbols. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  symbols  "  rather  than  "  words  " 
is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  photographs  and 
sketches  are  today  an  important  feature  of  sale  by 
description.  A  photograph  of  the  commodity  often 
serves  the  purpose  of  pages  of  verbal  description. 

The  ideas  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
in  sale  by  description  are  such  as  will  awaken  an 
effective  demand  for  the  commodity  in  question. 
The  awakening  of  demand  is  the  essential  element  in 
selling.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
distributer  has  the  further  task  to  provide  for  the 
possibiUty  of  gratifying  the  demand  by  making  the 
goods  physically  available  to  the  buyer.  In  sale  in 
bulk  this  problem  merges  with  the  selling  since  the  goods 
are  physically  present  when  the  sale  is  made,  while 
in  sale  by  description  the  physical  distribution  of  the 
goods  is  a  distinct  problem  from  the  awakening  of 
demand.  And  it  is  a  problem  that  requires  equal 
.  attention,  for  it  is  useless  to  awaken  demand,  unless 
the  goods  to  satisfy  it  are  made  available. 

Available  Agencies  for  Selling 

As  selling  is  the  initial  step  in  distribution,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  agencies  for  selling  available 
to  the  merchant-producer.  There  are  three  general 
agencies  to  be  considered.    These  are  (1)  middlemen. 
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(2)  the  producer's  own  salesman,  and  (3)  advertising, 
direct  and  general.  The  business  man  faces  the 
problem  of  what  agency  or  what  combination  of 
agencies  is  the  most  efficient  machinery  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  particular  commodity. 

The  method  of  sale  adopted  will  largely  govern  the 
choice  of  agency  to  be  employed.  If  the  sale  is  to  be 
in  bulk,  the  purchaser  seeing  the  actual  goods  before 
the  pim^hase  is  made,  distribution  through  a  series 
of  middlemen  is  generally  most  feasible.  However, 
such  sale  in  bulk  through  the  producer's  own  sales- 
men is  possible  in  some  cases.  Small  household 
appliances  are  often  sold  in  this  manner  by  door-to- 
door  salesmen. 

If  sale  by  sample  is  the  general  method  adapted  to 
the  commodity  in  question,  middlemen  or  salesmen 
will  often  be  the  more  desirable  agencies.  Many 
commodities  are  distributed  through  middlemen,  the 
sale  at  each  stage  in  the  process  being  by  sample  save 
for  the  final  stage  from  retailer  to  consumer,  where  the 
sale  is  in  bulk.  Direct  salesmen,  perhaps  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  sell  from  sample.  And  even  selling 
by  direct  advertising  alone  is  in  some  cases  adapted 
to  a  method  of  sale  by  sample.  Thus  the  distributer 
by  mail  of  a  commodity  which  is  not  bulky  may  enclose 
in  his  direct  advertising  material  a  sample  of  the 
commodity. 

Where  sale  by  description  is  used  exclusively,  adver- 
tising, direct  or  general,  is  likely  to  be  the  most  efficient 
agency.  Yet  here  again  it  is  possible,  tho  generally 
not  economical,  to  distribute  a  commodity  through  a 
series  of  middlemen  and  yet  the  sale  at  each  stage  be 
accomplished  by  description.  And  the  use  of  sales- 
men in  selling  by  description  is  conmion,  as  where 
heavy  machinery  is  sold  by  the  use  of  photographs, 
or  hardware  and  like  conmiodities  from  catalogs. 
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The  number  of  possible  combinations  of  methods 
stnd  agencies  renders  the  problem  of  the  producer- 
xnerchant  an  intricate  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
lias  a  difficult  task  in  analyzing  the  market  with  ref er- 
eaice  to  his  goods,  and  in  working  out  that  combination 
of  methods  and  agencies  which  will  give  him  the  most 
efficient  system  of  distribution. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  turn  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  middleman  as  a  part  of  the 
evolution  of  organized  distribution.  The  history  of 
the  middleman's  functions  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
studied,  but  a  tentative  suggestion  may  be  made  in 
default  of  the  fuller  study  which  the  subject  deserves. 

The  Middlebcan  in  Distributign 

The  middleman  is  a  by-product  of  a  complex  indus- 
trial organization.  Chart  IV  shows  in  rough  outline 
the  evolution  of  the  middleman  from  the  early  period 
when  producer  dealt  directly  with  consiuner  to  the 
appearance  of  the  orthodox  type  of  distribution  (late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  when  a  complicated  series  of 
middlemen  existed.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
chart  represents  the  typical  case  of  the  domestic 
product  rather  than  that  of  imported  commodities. 

In  the  more  primitive  barter  economy,  the  producer 
deals  directly  with  the  consumer,  and  middlemen 
take  no  part  in  the  transaction.  In  the  mediaeval 
period,  as  the  handicrafts  become  specialized  occupa- 
tions imder  a  town  market  regime,  the  producer  is  a 
retailer  and  sells  directly  to  the  consumers.  Then 
as  the  market  widens,  a  division  of  labor  is  necessary 
and  the  merchant  appears  as  an  organizer  of  the 
market.    The  handicraftsman  becomes  a  steady  worker, 
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no  longer  concaning  himself  with  selling.  He  becomes 
in  many  cases  practically  an  employee  of  the  merchant- 
retailer,  who  provides  the  stock  and  bears  the  risk. 
The  merchant  takes  the  finished  goods  from  the  pro- 
ducer and  sells  them  to  the  consumer. 

Steadily  the  market  widens  imtil  we  find  a  national 
market.  The  merchant  is  no  longer  a  single  inter- 
mediary between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
The  merchant  who  takes  the  goods  from  the  producer 
disposes  of  them  to  retail  merchants  who  in  turn 
distribute  them  to  the  consumer.  After  a  long  period, 
we  find  the  producers  gradually  strengthening  their 
financial  position,  and  freeing  themselves  from  the 
control  of  a  single  merchant.  They  become  merchant- 
producers.  They  assume  the  burden  of  production, 
and  dispose  of  the  product  to  various  wholesalers  who 
in  turn  sell  to  retailers,  and  they  to  the  consiuners. 
As  a  world  market  appears,  the  producer  disposes  of 
a  part  of  his  product  to  the  export  merchant. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system,  shown  in 
Chart  V,  we  find  that  the  producers  have  lost  their 
character  as  merchants  and  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  problems  of  production.  The  pressure  on 
production  has  continued,  and  with  the  increasing 
intricacy  of  industry  producers  have  foimd  it  necessary 
to  concentrate  their  attention  on  production.  The 
selling  agent  appears  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  distribu- 
tion to  relieve  the  producer  of  the  task  of  selling  his 
product.  The  selling  agent  imdertakes  to  sell  the 
entire  output  of  the  producer,  distributes  it  among 
wholesalers,  who  in  turn  distribute  it  to  retailers,  and 
the  retailers  to  the  consuming  public. 

This  may  be  termed  the  orthodox  type  in  distribu- 
tion, a  t}rpe  almost  universal  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  still  common,  as  in  the 
textile  industry  in  New  England. 
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Just  as  the  long  period  of  development  from  a  syst^n 
of  barter  economy  to  the  early  decades  of  the  factory 
system  showed  a  continuous  tendency  for  mcrease  in 
the  number  of  middlemen  intervening  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  so  recent  years  have  shown 
a  growing  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  succes- 
sive steps  in  distribution.  The  tendency  is  apparent 
in  nearly  every  industry  and  has  been  clearly  marked 
in  recent  years. 

Under  the  orthodox  t3rpe  of  distribution,  with  numer- 
ous middlemen  intervening  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  the  producer  is  in  a  position  of 
disadvantage.  The  fixed  charges  under  which  he 
operates  render  it  necessary  that  he  operate  continu- 
ously. The  outlet  for  his  goods,  however,  is  controlled 
by  middlemen.  Hence  the  middleman  is  able  to 
exert  pressure  upon  the  producer  and  force  a  narrowing 
of  his  margin  of  profit.  To  free  themselves  from  this 
pressure,  the  stronger  merchant-producers  seek  to 
go  around  the  inunediate  middlemen,  thus  decreasing 
the  number  of  steps  in  the  S}rstem  of  distribution. 

Chart  V  is  an  attempt  to  show  diagrammatically 
the  development  of  this  tendency  to  decrease  the 
number  of  successive  middlemen.  By  the  use  of 
salesmen  going  directly  to  the  wholesaler  and  by 
advertising  directed  to  the  retailer  the  producer  has 
displaced  the  selling  agent  in  many  cases.  Sometimes 
the  advertising  is  directed  not  only  to  the  rotailers 
but  also  to  the  wholesalers.  To  strongthen  still  farther 
his  position  the  producer  will  often  use  advertising 
directed  to  the  consumer  to  build  up  a  demand  for 
his  product.  This  involves  the  necessity  for  a  product 
differentiated  by  trade  mark,  brand,  or  trade  name. 
When  the  producer  thus  directly  builds  up  a  demand 
among  consumers,  he  often  takes  the  further  step  of 
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sending  his  salesmen  to  the  retailer,  thus  omitting  the 
wholesaler  entirely  from  his  sjrstem  of  distribution. 

The  most  extreme  step  in  the  process  is  the  complete 
elimination  of  middlemen,  and  the  sale  direct  from  the 
merchant-producer  to  the  consumer,  either  by  advertis- 
ing alone  or  by  salesmen  supplemented  by  advertising. 
Manuf actiuers  of  specialties  have  largely  adopted  this 
scheme  of  distribution  and  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  mail  order  business  in  recent  years  gives  evidence 
that  in  some  lines  of  distribution  there  are  economies 
in  this  system. 

The  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  middlemen 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  modem 
distribution.  It  promises  to  show  much  greater 
development  in  the  future  if  present  economic  condi- 
tions substantially  continue.  The  attempts  of  asso- 
ciations of  retailers  to  check  the  growth  of  direct 
selling  have  thus  far  not  been  successful.  In  their 
desire  to  force  the  manufacturer  to  dispose  of  his 
product  through  regular  trade  channels  they  some- 
times invoke  the  boycott.  But  our  common  state 
statutes,  prohibiting  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  prevent  eflfective  agreements  to  boycott  pro- 
ducers who  sell  direct.  And  the  advantages  of  direct 
selling  in  some  lines  render  the  producer  willing  to 
incur  the  disfavor  of  the  trade. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  changed  conditions 
might  give  the  middleman  increased  importance. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  protective  tari£f  system 
of  the  United  States  were  to  be  swept  away  and  free 
trade  instituted.  The  middleman  could  then  draw 
upon  the  foreign  producer  for  supplies  of  unbranded 
staple  goods,  which  might  serve  to  increase  his  import 
tance  as  a  link  in  our  i^tem  of  distribution.  While 
this  would  perhaps  tend  to  increase  the  niunber  of 
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successive  middlemen  in  some  Unes,  it  is  probable 
tJiat  when  the  foreign  producer  in  turn  was  subjected 
tM  pressure  by  the  middleman,  he,  too,  would  tend  to 
fSQ  around  him  and  deal  directly  with  the  consumer. 

Analysis  of  the  Functions  of  the  Middleman 

To  understand  what  seems  to  be  a  present  tendency 
to  go  around  the  middleman  as  well  as  to  consider 
the  problem  of  the  merchant-producer  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  middlemen  in  distribution,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  fimctions  performed  by  the  middleman. 
Roughly  the  general  functions  may  be  listed  as  foUows: 

1.  Sharing  the  risk. 

2.  Transporting  the  goods. 

3.  Financing  the  operations. 

4.  Selling    (commimication   of   ideas   about   the 
goods). 

5.  Assembling,  assorting,  and  renshipping. 

These  fimctions  were  at  first  taken  over  by  areas; 
that  is,  each  successive  middleman  in  the  series  took 
over  a  part  of  each  function.  Each  took  the  risk  of 
destruction  of  the  goods  while  he  held  title.  Each 
took  the  risk  of  credit  losses.  Each  took  a  share  in  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  along  the  route  from  the 
producer's  stock  room  to  the  hands  of  the  consumers. 
Each  took  a  part  in  financing  the  entire  operation. 
Each  had  a  part  in  the  selling,  disposing  of  the  goods 
he  purchased  to  succeeding  middlemen  and  finally  to 
the  consumer.  And  each  finally  took  a  part  in  as- 
sembling, assorting,  and  re-shipping  the  goods  to  make 
them  physically  available  to  the  consumer. 

But  at  a  relatively  early  date  a  taking  over  of  these 
fimctions  by  kind  instead  of  by  area  appeared.    Today 
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we  have  what  may  be  tenned  functional  middl^nen 
m  the  msurance  companies,  direct  transportation 
companies,  and  banks. 

The  insurance  company  is  in  a  real  sense  a  middle- 
man in  distribution.  When  it  insures  the  producer 
against  loss  of  goods  by  fire,  against  credit  losses,  and 
the  like,  it  is  tiJdng  over  the  fimction  of  risk  formerly 
shared  by  successive  middlemen.  Today  the  insurance 
company  will  assume  practically  the  entire  element  of 
risk.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  a  large  department 
store  to  insure  against  unseasonable  holiday  weather. 
The  insurance  company  differs  from  the  ordinary 
middleman  in  that  it  takes  over  one  fimction  as  such 
rather  than  portions  of  a  nimiber  of  fimctions. 

So  improvements  in  direct  transportation  have 
enabled  the  producer  to  turn  to  a  fxmctional  middle- 
man to  convey  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  The 
transportation  companies  and  the  express  companies 
are  in  a  true  sense  middlemen  in  distribution,  tho  they 
perform  but  one  of  the  fimctions  formerly  shared  by 
the  successive  middlemen  who  took  over  functions  by 
area.  The  physical  conveyance  of  the  goods  to  the 
consumer  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  performed  by  a  series  of  middlemen.  Hence 
every  improvement  in  the  agencies  of  direct  transporta- 
tion has  tended  to  modify  existing  systems  of  distribu- 
tion. It  is  this  fact  that  gives  enormous  importance 
to  the  projected  establishment  of  a  parcels  post.  The 
innovation  will,  of  necessity,  carry  with  it  radical  re- 
adjustments in  our  present  system  of  distribution. 

So  the  function  of  financing  the  operations  has 
largely  been  taken  from  the  regular  middleman.  In 
former  times  the  middleman  took  his  part  in  the  burden 
of  finance  in  addition  to  his  other  fimctions.  It  is  true 
today  in  the  textile  industry  in  New  England  that  the 
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seUing  agent  is  as  much  a  banker  as  a  mere  agency  for 
the  sale  of  the  goods.  This  is  accomplished,  however, 
by  the  selling  agent  endorsing  the  commercial  paper  of 
the  producer,  giving  a  two  name  paper  acceptable  by 
savings  banks  in  that  region,  and  hence  making  pos- 
sible a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

In  most  industries  today  the  bank,  as  a  functional 
middleman,  cares  for  the  element  of  finance  in  the 
operations  of  distribution.  By  advancing  on  goods 
and  on  commercial  paper,  it  largely  absorbs  the  func- 
tion of  finance  in  distribution.  L^islation  providing 
for  an  asset  currency  based  on  commercial  paper 
might  considerably  widen  the  range  of  the  banks' 
activity  in  the  commercial  field. 

Another  development  has  lessened  the  dependence 
of  the  producer  upon  the  middleman  for  financial 
assistance.  The  application  of  the  corporate  form  to 
industrial  organization  has  made  it  possible  to  draw 
together  larger  bodies  of  operating  capital  and  hence 
to  place  the  producer  in  a  stronger  financial  position. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  fimctional  middle- 
men, ready  to  take  over  the  fimctions  of  sharing  the 
risk,  transporting  the  goods,  and  financing  the  opera- 
tions, the  importance  of  the  middleman  for  these 
fimctions  has  diminished.  There  remain  the  fxmction 
of  selling  (the  conunimication  of  ideas  about  the 
goods)  and  the  fxmction  of  assembling,  assorting,  and 
re-shipping.  It  is  as  to  these  fimctions  that  the 
middleman  is  of  most  importance  today. 

Under  the  orthodox  type  of  distribution  which  we 
have  considered  above,  the  producer  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  merchant.  The  selling  agent  takes  upon  himself  the 
initial  distribution  of  the  entire  output.  He  sells  the 
goods  to  the  wholesaler.  The  basis  of  the  sale  is  that 
the  wholesaler  can  dispose  of  the  goods  at  a  profit  to 
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the  retailer.  The  wholesaler  in  turn  sells  the  goods  to 
the  retailer.  Again  the  inducement  to  purchase  is 
not  primarily  quality  or  service  but  the  opportunity 
to  resell  at  a  profit  to  the  actual  consumer.  Only 
when  the  retailer  comes  to  seU  to  the  consumer  does 
stress  fall  upon  quality  and  service,  as  the  inducement 
to  the  sale.  Hence  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  to  create  in  him  a  demand  for 
the  goods  vary  at  different  steps  in  the  complicated 
process  of  distribution,  because  of  the  different  points 
of  view  of  those  who  buy  for  re-sale  and  those  who 
buy  for  consumption.  Price  and  saleability  are  the 
all  important  factors  to  the  middleman;  quality  and 
service  are  as  important  to  the  consumer  as  price. 

The  tendency  of  the  orthodox  system  of  distribution 
of  imbranded  commodities  is  to  turn  the  energies  of 
the  producer  primarily  toward  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  and  hence  the  price  which  he  is  able  to 
offer  the  middleman.  The  influence  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  comes  to 
him  only  indirectly  through  a  chain  of  middlemen. 
Moreover,  where  the  goods  are  xmdifferentiated  by 
trade  mark  or  trade  name,  their  identity  is  often  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  successive  stages  of  distribution. 
Even  the  retailer  in  many  cases  concerns  himself  rather 
with  saleability  than  with  ultimate  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer.  Hence,  only  marked  defects  in  quality 
are  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Thus  the  producer  loses  the  touch  with  the 
consumer  which  will  assist  him  to  make  improvements 
in  quality  and  service  in  his  goods.  His  attention  is 
not  forced  upon  those  elements  in  the  commodities 
which  he  manufactures.  So  imder  the  orthodox 
type  of  distribution  of  unbranded  conmiodities  the 
standard  of  the  producer  tends  to  become  saleability 
rather  than  satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 
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Suppose,  however,  the  producer  does  give  conscious 
attention  to  elements  of  qiiality  and  service  in  his 
goods  which  render  them  more  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ultimate  consumer  than  other  goods 
of  like  nature.  Before  the  knowledge  of  these  superior 
points  reaches  the  consumer  it  must  pass  throu^  the 
distorting  medium  of  a  chain  of  middlemen,  who  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  primarily  interested  in  quaUty  or 
service  and  no  one  of  whom  ordinarily  gives  imdivided 
attention  to  the  single  commodity.  The  ideas  that 
the  retailer  must  communicate  to  the  consumer  to 
create  in  him  a  desire  for  the  conunodity  are  not  the 
ideas  which  the  wholesaler  conveyed  to  the  retailer 
to  induce  him  to  purchase. 

Hence  a  producer  who  has  added  to  his  goods 
q>ecial  advantages  in  quality  or  service  finds  it  difficult 
to  convey  to  the  consumer  through  a  chain  of  middle- 
men the  precise  ideas  about  those  advantages  that  will 
lead  the  consumer  to  demand  his  goods  in  preference 
to  those  of  another. 

These  considerations  render  the  increasing  com- 
munication of  ideas  about  the  goods  by  the  producer 
directly  to  the  consumer  an  improvement  of  great 
social  significance  in  our  scheme  of  distribution.  The 
producer  is  forced  to  study  the  consumer's  wants  and 
to  adjust  his  product  to  them.  He  can  no  longer 
devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  cost.  He  realizes 
that  the  consumer's  satisfaction  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  goods  and  the  service  that  they  render.  These 
become  to  him  considerations  as  important  as  that  of 
cost.  Moreover,  when  he  works  out  in  his  product 
some  improvement  in  quality  or  service  which  more 
adequately  adapts  the  commodity  to  the  wants  of  the 
consumer,  he  is  able  to  convey  to  the  consumer  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  these  improvements  and  to 
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reap  in  increased  demand  for  his  product  the  reward 
for  his  efforts.  Direct  selling  means,  of  necesaty,  a 
better  adjustment  of  production  to  the  needs  of  the 
consumer.  Goods  are  being  made  to  satisfy  ratha* 
than  to  sell 

Obviously  direct  selling  depends  on  a  differentiation 
of  commodities.  The  producer  can  effectively  com- 
municate ideas  about  his  goods  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer only  when  the  consumer  is  able  to  identify  the 
goods.  Where  the  physical  distribution  is  throu^ 
retail  stores,  the  goods  must  be  distinguished  from 
other  goods  of  like  natiue  by  trade  mark,  brand,  or 
trade  name,  or  the  direct  selling  efforts  of  the  producer 
are  wasted. 

The  advantages  of  direct  conmiunication  of  ideas 
about  the  goods  by  the  producer  to  the  consumer  as 
just  outlined  codperate  with  the  desire  of  the  producer 
to  escape  pressure  exerted  by  the  middleman.  As  a 
result  we  find  in  the  past  half  century  and  especially 
in  the  past  decade  a  rapid  adoption  by  producers  of 
agencies  for  direct  communication  of  ideas  about  the 
goods  to  the  consumer.  This  means  that  another 
fxmction  formerly  divided  among  middlemen  is  being 
taken  over  as  a  fimction.  The  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  other  advertising  agencies  may  hence  be  termed 
functional  middlemen,  as  were  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  transportation  companies,  and  the  banks. 
And  with  the  rise  in  importance  of  those  functional 
middlemen  the  position  of  the  old  ts^pe  of  middleman 
is  again  weakened. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  the  function  of  assembling, 
assorting,  and  re-shipping.  This  fxmction  is  that 
which  renders  the  goods  physically  available  so  that 
an  aroused  demand  can  be  gratified.  Here  the  middle- 
man retains,  for  the  most  part,  his  importance.    To 
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be  sure  we  find  direct  shipment  from  producer  to 
consumer  steadily  increasing.  This  is  to  be  expected 
as  a  consequence  of  the  direct  communication  of 
ideas  about  liie  goods  by  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
But  in  the  more  important  lines  today  the  consumer 
still  depends  on  the  retail  store  for  the  supply  of  the 
goods  for  which  a  demand  has  been  stimulated  and  the 
retail  store  in  general  tiuns  for  its  supply  to  the  whole- 
saler. 

The  problem  of  the  distributer  is  two-fold:  (1)  to 
arouse  a  maximiun  of  demand,  and  (2)  to  supply  that 
demand  with  a  minimum  of  leakage.  The  second 
phase  of  the  problem  involves  the  elements  of  time, 
convenience,  and  service.  If  the  demand  which  has 
been  aroused  among  consumers  is  to  be  fully  utilized, 
it  must  be  made  possible  for  them  to  obtain  the  goods 
promptly  when  the  demand  arises.  It  must  be  con- 
venient for  them  to  obtain  the  goods.  And  in  many 
cases,  certain  collateral  services  such  as  instruction, 
demonstration,  and  repairs  must  be  given.  It  is  here 
that  the  retailing  middleman  still  retains  his  impor- 
tance in  most  lines.  If,  when  a  conscious  demand  has 
been  nused  for  a  certain  food  product  by  the  direct 
conmiunication  of  ideas  about  the  goods  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer,  the  latter  is  imable  to  find  the 
product  at  a  convenient  grocery  store,  the  aroused 
demand  is  likely  to  be  ineffective.  Hence  the  producer 
will  often  continue  to  distribute  his  product  through 
the  r^ular  trade  channels  after  taking  over  the  selling 
function  by  directly  commimicating  ideas  about  the 
goods  to  the  consumer.  Distribution  by  mail  order 
and  direct  shipment  by  the  producer  have  thus  far 
proven  applicable  only  to  certain  commodities  and  in 
reaching  certain  sections  and  classes.  The  middleman 
is  a  social  necessity. 
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When  a  producer  begins  to  communicate  ideas 
about  goods  directly  to  the  consumer  to  arouse  a 
demand,  it  is  apparent  that  the  middleman  is  perform- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  functions  he  previously  performed. 
On  strict  economic  groimds  the  margin  of  profit  of  the 
middleman  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  his 
reduced  fimctions. 

As  compensation  for  this  reduced  mar^  of  profit 
on  each  sale,  the  middleman  obtains  a  rapidity  of 
turnover  due  to  the  selling  efforts  of  the  merchant- 
producer.  But  the  middleman  is  often  slow  to  see  this 
compensating  feature.  He  usually  resists  any  attempt 
to  reduce  his  discoimts  because  the  producer  has  taken 
over  the  selling  function.  If  his  compensation  per 
sale  is  reduced  he  may  refuse  to  handle  the  article.  It 
is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  progressive  retsolers 
are  appreciating  the  possibilities  of  more  rapid  turn- 
over of  stock  and  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions. 

Now  if  the  producer  takes  over  the  selling  function 
and  does  not  reduce  the  discoimts  allowed  the  middle- 
man, the  middleman  is  being  paid  for  a  function  he 
no  longer  exercises.  And  ultimately  this  must  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.  He  is  compelled 
to  pay  twice  over  for  the  exercise  of  a  single  function. 

The  opposition  of  middlemen  to  reduced  comp^isa- 
tion  upon  reduction  in  their  functions  presents  a 
difficult  problem  to  the  producer.  Often  the  produce 
postpones  taking  over  the  fimction  of  selling  by  direct 
communication  of  ideas  to  the  consumer  because  he 
sees  that  he  must  continue  to  allow  the  middleman 
compensation  for  that  function  if  he  is  to  continue  to 
use  the  middleman  for  the  physical  distribution  of  the 
goods.  Sometimes  the  producer  is  forced  to  establish 
branch  stores  and  so  eliminate  all  middlemen  from 
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his  83rstem  of  distribution.  This,  however,  is  generally 
possible  only  in  lai^e  centers  of  population  and  appli- 
cable only  to  certain  classes  of  goods.  The  system 
of  distribution  through  branch  stores  is  illustrated  in 
its  application  by  certain  lai^e  producers  of  trade- 
marked  shoes. 

It  is,  however,  feasible  in  many  lines  of  trade-marked 
goods  to  take  over  the  assorting,  assembling,  and 
re-shipping  fxmction  of  the  wholesaler  rather  than  to 
continue  to  compensate  him  for  the  selling  fimction 
no  longer  performed.  For  example,  one  large  paint 
manufacturer,  who  stimulates  a  demand  for  his  branded 
paints  and  varnishes  largely  by  direct  conmciimication 
of  ideas  about  the  goods  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
retail  paint  dealer,  f oxmd  it  desirable  to  drop  out  the 
wholesaler  from  his  scheme  of  distribution.  He  finds 
in  branch  houses  certain  marked  advantages.  (1)  He 
is  able  to  obtain  the  entire  time  of  trained  men,  devoted 
solely  to  the  handling  of  his  products.  (2)  He  obtains 
a  direct  contact  with  the  retail  dealer,  who,  he  finds, 
prefers  on  the  whole  to  buy  directly  from  the  manu- 
factiuer.  (3)  He  is  enabled  to  carry  larger  and  better 
assorted  stocks  than  the  wholesaler  would  be  willing  to 
carry.  (4)  In  his  experience  the  credit  losses  are  less 
when  the  wholesaler  is  eliminated.  (5)  He  obtains 
better  control  of  general  policy  and  prices.  The 
larger  capital  required  for  a  sjrstem  of  branch  houses 
is  an  objection  of  decreasing  importance  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  available  capital  fimd  and  its 
greater  fluidity.  And  the  increased  need  of  mana- 
gerial ability  is  being  met  by  improved  systems  of 
training  men  for  managerial  responsibilities. 

This  rather  lengthly  analysis  of  the  position  and 
f imctions  of  the  middleman  in  distribution  is  still  incom- 
plete.  Factors  not  of  an  economic  character  enter.  The 
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business  man  seldom  faces  a  problem  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds.  There  is  always  a  human  element  to  be 
considered,  arising  from  the  character  of  transactions  as 
they  exist  in  actual  commercial  life.  One  does  not  buy 
of  a  dealer  solely  upon  narrow  economic  grounds. 
Social  and  personal  considerations  play  their  part. 
Hence,  when  the  business  man  considers  the  position 
of  the  middleman  in  his  own  scheme  of  distribution, 
his  problem  is  complex.  Its  solution  is  likely  to  be 
f oimd  in  the  rise  of  a  class  of  efficient  and  progressive 
middlemen  who  take  advantage  of  the  producer's 
selling  efforts  in  more  rapid  turnover  of  stock  and 
provide  the  necessary  physical  distribution  of  the  goods 
at  a  reduced  percentage  of  profit  on  the  imit  sale  with 
an  increased  annual  profit. 


The  Producer's  Salesman  as  an  Agency 
IN  Distribution 

A  less  detailed  analysis  than  was  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  middleman  will  be  required  for  the  salesman. 
The  primary  fimction  for  which  salesmen  are  used  is 
the  communication  of  ideas  about  the  goods  to  the 
prospective  purchaser;  that  is,  the  selling  function. 

The  salesman,  in  the  sense  of  a  man  sent  to  prospec- 
tive purchasers,  generally  sells  from  sample.  In 
some  few  cases  the  sale  may  be  in  bulk,  the  salesman 
showing  the  prospective  purchaser  the  actual  goods 
to  be  purchased.  And  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
salesman  may  sell  entirely  by  description,  merely 
showing  the  prospective  purchaser  pictiu-es  of  the 
goods,  as  in  selling  from  catalogue. 

When  the  producer  finds  it  desirable  to  go  around  a 
middleman  and  to  sell  directly  to  a  subsequent  middle- 
man or  to  the  consumer,  he  may  use  for  the  selling 
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function  either  his  own  salesmen  or  advertising,  or 
t;lie  two  in  combination. 

When  one  analyzes  the  salesman  as  an  agency  for 
sale  by  description  in  contrast  with  advertising,  direct 
or  general,  he  must  take  into  account  the  hmnan  ele- 
ment again.  Advertising  has  the  obvious  advantage 
that  you  can  convey  exactly  the  idea  you  wish  to 
convey  in  the  form  you  wish  to  convey  it.  It  lacks, 
however,  the  personality  and  the  timeliness  of  the 
salesman's  visit;  it  lacks  adaptability,  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  mood  of  the  customer  and  aU  tibe  various 
human  factors  that  make  the  salesman  effective. 

More  than  this,  when  the  salesman  has  aroused  in 
the  prospective  purchaser  a  demand  for  the  goods  in 
question,  he  is  on  the  groimd  to  close  the  sale  at  once. 
In  the  case  of  advertising,  the  demand  aroused  must, 
m  general,  be  strong  enough  to  lead  the  prospective 
purchaser  to  go  to  some  trouble  before  he  obtains  the 
actual  goods.  Hence  a  less  intensive  demand  may  be 
more  immediately  effective  in  the  case  of  the  salesman 
than  when  advertising  is  concerned. 

It  should  here  be  emphasized  that  the  analogy 
between  direct  salesmen  and  advertising  is  very  close. 
Each  agency  is  largely  used  to  enable  the  producer  to 
take  over  one  function  of  the  middleman,  that  is, 
the  selling  fimction.  And  in  each  case  the  root  idea 
is  the  same.  The  producer  seeks  to  conununicate  to 
the  prospective  purchaser  through  one  or  the  other 
agency,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  such  ideas  about 
the  goods  as  will  create  a  conscious  demand  for  them. 
The  direct  salesman  and  advertising  are  different 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  end. 
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Advertisino  as  an  Aoenct  in  Distribution 

Advertising  in  the  modem  commercial  s^ise  is  of 
comparatively  recent  development.  Only  in  the  middle 
ot  the  nineteenth  century  did  it  commence  to  be  of 
real  importance  in  the  commercial  world.  And  as 
in  its  early  extensive  use  that  for  the  sale  of  proprietary 
medicines  of  doubtfid  value  predominated,  it  was  at 
first  somewhat  in  bad  repute  as  an  agency  in  distribu- 
tion. This  notion  lingers  among  many  economists, 
who  are  satisfied  to  condenm  casually  advertising 
imder  the  name  '' puffing/'  and  who  fail  fairly  to 
analysse  its  position  as  an  agency  in  our  scheme  of 
distribution. 

That  there  are  evils  and  abuses  in  connection  with 
advertising  today  may  be  frankly  admitted.  It  is  a 
new  economic  agency,  and  ignorance  of  its  true  function 
causes  wasteful  use.  Moreover  it  lends  itself  to 
conscious  misuse.  So  the  factory  system  carried 
with  it  evils  which  were  far  greater  a  century  ago 
than  today.  And  just  as  the  factory  system,  by 
gathering  together  large  bodies  of  workers,  drew 
attention  to  evils  which  existed  unnoticed  under  the 
domestic  sjrstem  of  manuf actiu*e,  so  advertising  tends 
to  bring  into  the  lime-light  of  pubUcity  certain  evils 
which  existed  as  well  in  sale  through  other  channds. 
But  these  are  rather  undesirable  and  non-essential 
incidents  than  anything  fundamental  in  the  thing 
itself.  The  evils  must  be  recognized  and  combatted, 
but  should  not  cloud  the  fact  that  advertising  is  today 
an  element  of  tremendous  importance  in  our  economic 
organization.  The  steady  and  remarkable  increase  in 
advertising  evidences  its  efficiency  as  a  selling  force. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  expending  annually 
upon  advertising,  in  its  inclusive  sense,  not  leas  than 
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a  billion  dollars.    This  is  a  cold  economic  fact  which 
renders  advertising  worthy  of  serious  analysis. 

Advertising  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  sale  by 
description.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  so  long  as 
the  prevailing  code  of  commercial  ethics  made  sale  in 
bulk  the  only  practical  method,  the  middleman  was 
an  indispensable  selling  agency.  As  business  morals 
bettered  and  manufacturing  methods  improved  so 
that  a  standardized  product  could  be  turned  out,  sale 
by  sample  appeared.  Then  it  became  possible  for  the 
producer  to  send  his  own  salesmen  with  a  sample  to 
the  prospective  purchaser  instead  of  being  dependent 
solely  upon  the  selling  efforts  of  a  middleman.  And 
then,  when  sale  by  description  appeared,  with  an 
even  higher  ethical  code  and  a  higher  level  of  general 
intelligence,  a  third  selUng  agency  became  possible. 
In  advertising,  as  in  selling  through  salesmen,  the 
producer  communicates  ideas  about  the  goods  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  to  raise  in  him  a  demand  for 
the  goods.  While  the  purchaser  demanded  that  he 
see  the  actual  goods  before  purchasing,  sale  by  advertis- 
ing was  impracticable.  While  he  still  required  to  be 
shown  a  sample  of  the  goods,  advertising  was  not  in 
most  cases  feasible.  But  now  that  the  general  average 
of  intelligence  enables  the  prospective  purchaser  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  goods  without  seeing  them  and 
without  seeing  a  sample,  and  now  that  the  prevailing 
code  of  business  ethics  is  such  that  the  prospective 
buyer  feels  that  he  may  rely  upon  the  description 
given  him,  advertising  becomes  in  many  lines  the  most 
economical  agency  for  the  exercise  of  the  selling  func- 
tion. Even  where  the  actual  sale  is  made  by  salesmen 
from  sample,  advertising  is  used  as  a  supplementary 
agency  to  build  up  a  demand  which  the  salesman 
cryBtallizes.    And  sale  by  advertiong  alone  may  be 
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applied  today  even  where  the  purchaser  demands  to 
see  the  goods  before  concluding  the  purchase,  by 
sending  the  goods  to  him  on  approval. 

Not  only  is  the  modem  development  of  advertising 
dependent  upon  the  possibility  of  sale  by  description, 
but  it  also  depends  upon  the  increasing  differentiation 
of  conunodities  by  trade  marks,  brands,  and  trade 
names.  As  before  suggested,  the  producer  cannot 
profitably  convey  to  the  consumer  ideas  about  a  certain 
food  product  which  will  build  up  a  demand  for  that 
product,  unless  the  consumer  is  able  to  identify  the 
particular  product  when  he  goes  into  the  grocery 
store  to  purchase  it. 

Advertising,  then,  may  properly  be  regarded  either 
as  a  substitute  for  middlemen  and  salesmen  or  as 
auxiliary  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  selling  function. 
Owing  to  the  rise  of  sale  by  description  and  the  in- 
creasing differentiation  of  commodities,  it  tends  to  dis- 
place in  many  lines  of  distribution  these  other  agencies 
in  whole  or  part  as  a  more  economical  and  efficient 
means  of  conununicating  with  the  consumer. 

Advertising,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  to  be  de- 
fined as  the  communication  to  possible  purchasers  by 
written  or  printed  symbols  of  ideas  about  the  goods, 
designed  to  create  a  demand  for  the  goods.  In  tins 
broad  sense  it  includes  not  only  selling  letters  and 
circulars,  but  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising, 
bill-boards  and  window  cards,  electric  signs,  street-car 
advertising,  catalogs,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of 
modem  conmiercial  publicity.  A  rough  classification 
is  made  between  general  and  direct  advertising.  Gen- 
eral advertising  includes  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertising,  bill-boards,  electric  signs,  street-car  adver- 
tising and  the  like,  aimed  at  the  general  public  or 
some  section  of  it.    Direct  advertismg  is  used  in 
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reference  to  the  sending  of  selling  letters,  circulars,  or 
c&talogs  to  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  a 
mailing  list  and  to  reach  whom  the  material  sent  is 
e^>ecially  adapted.  This  classification  is  of  some 
iinpK)rtance  in  discussing  advertising  as  an  agency  in 
distribution. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  an  adequate  discussion  of 
modem  advertising  in  its  varied  phases.    And  it  is 
perhaps  not  necessary,  so  much  is  it  today  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  each  of  us.    To  realize  the  machinery 
now  provided  for  the  direct  conmiimication  of  ideas 
about  goods,  one  has  but  to  consider  that  a  single 
publishing  company  today  reaches  through  two  maga- 
zines about  three  and  three-quarters  million  families; 
that  there  were  in  this  coimtry  in  1911,  according  to 
the  Statistical  Ahsiract,  22,806  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals.   A  fair  measure  of  the  development  of  advertising 
in  recent  years  is  found  in  the  rapid  progress  of  inven- 
tion to  facilitate  advertising,  —  photography,  the  half- 
tone process  of  reproducing  photographs  and  drawings, 
the   three-color  process  for  such  reproduction,    the 
cheapening  and  perfecting  of  papers,  inks,  and  printing, 
and  better  reproducing  machinery. 

Advertising  is  now  being  extended  to  fields  where 
its  use  not  many  years  ago  was  undreamed  of.  Ten 
years  ago  an  advertising  man  would  have  said  it  was 
unpractical  to  advertise  papers;  today  enormous 
sums  are  expended  on  general  advertising  of  papers  for 
writing  and  printing.  Advertising  is  even  being  used 
in  fields  other  than  conunercial  distribution.  The 
railroads  annually  buy  large  quantities  of  newspaper 
space  in  which  they  present  facts  intended  to  build 
up  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  railroads  as  a 
cheek  on  adverse  legislation.  And  advertising  by  the 
railroads  to  secure  passenger  and  freight  traffic  has 
reached  enormous  proportions. 
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It  is  necessary  to  include  in  this  hasty  and  incomplete 
analysis  of  advertising  as  an  agency  in  distribution  a 
ref er^ice  to  the  character  of  the  demand  aroused  by 
advertising.  Advertising  may  be  said  to  build  up 
three  general  classes  of  d^nand:  (1)  expressed  c(m- 
scious  demand,  (2)  unexpressed  conscious  d^nand, 
and  (3)  subconscious  d^nand. 

The  three  classes  mB,y  be  illustrated  by  supposing  a 
product  for  sale  by  grocers  to  be  advertised  in  a  periodi- 
cal of  large  circulation  by  a  double  page  costing  for 
one  insertion  $8,000.  If  as  a  result  of  the  advertise- 
ment 30,000  people  go  to  the  groc^y  and  buy  the 
product,  60,000  plan  to  pimshase  the  product  at  scmie 
future  time  when  such  an  article  is  needed,  and  100,000 
more  become  open  to  a  further  exciting  force,  imch  as 
seeing  the  product  at  the  grocery  and  recognizing  it 
as  one  advertised,  then  we  should  caU  the  30,000  the 
repressed  conscious  demand,  the  60,000  the  unexpressed 
conscious  demand,  and  the  100,000  the  subconscious 
demand  resulting  from  the  advertisement.  Expressed 
conscious  d^nand  means  present  sales;  unexpressed 
conscious  demand  means  future  sales;  subconscious 
demand  means  that  the  field  has  been  fertilised  so 
that  future  selling  efforts  will  be  more  fruitful.  Un- 
expressed conscious  demand  and  subconscious  demand 
are  difficult  of  measure  but  must  always  be  taken 
into  accoimt  in  any  consideration  of  the  efficiency 
of  advertising  as  a  selling  agency. 


Purpose  of  Foregoing  Analysis 

What  has  gone  before  has  all  been  by  way  of  analysis. 
The  general  problem  of  distribution,  the  present  day 
differentiation  of  products,  the  price  policies  open  to 
the  producer,  the  methods  of  sale,  and  the  three  chirf 
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selling  agencies  have  all  been  subjected  to  hasty 
review.  This  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  neither  economists  nor  business  men  have 
previously  made  such  an  analysis. 

Tho  what  follows  is  by  way  of  practical  suggestion 
to  the  business  man,  the  social  significance  of  the 
problem  must  not  be  forgotten.  While  a  more  syste- 
matic handling  of  distribution  problems  means  to  the 
business  man  business  success,  a  better  organization 
of  distribution  means  to  society  the  prevention  of  an 
enormous  annual  waste.  It  is  not  alone  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  billion  dollars  annually  expended 
on  advertising  is  wasted,  that  expenditures  are  often 
unwarranted  and  ill-directed,  and  that  the  distributer 
often  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  aroused 
by  making  the  goods  physically  available  at  the  time 
and  place  they  are  wanted,  but  also  that  our  cumber- 
some and  chaotic  system  of  distribution  adds  materially 
to  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  It  is  to  the 
costly  and  awkward  machinery  of  distribution  that 
the  Tariff  Board  refers  in  its  Summary  of  the  Report 
an  the  Cotton  Schedule^  submitted  to  the  President, 
March  22,  1912:  — 

''  On  accoimt  of  more  costly  methods  of  distribution 
in  this  country  from  producer  to  consumer,  the  latter 
pajTs  a  decidedly  higher  retail  price  than  the  E\u*opean 
consumer,  even  in  the  case  of  fabrics  on  which  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  mill  price  are  as  low  here  as 
there." 

Nor  is  the  social  importance  of  improvements  in 
distribution  a  matter  merely  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
products  to  the  consumer.  Our  ill-organised  system 
of  distribution  means  that  the  consumer  is  not  able 
readily  and  accuratdy  to  satisfy  his  needs.  And  this 
unfortunate  condition  is  not  inevitable. 
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While  it  is  true  that  up  to  this  time  the  facts  of 
distribution  have  not  been  gathered,  described^  and 
classified  in  such  a  way  as  fully  to  indicate  tendencies 
and  underlying  principles,  yet  the  way  is  open  to  a 
better  organization.  The  business  man  must  apply  to 
the  problems  of  distribution  methods  of  syst^natic 
study  that  have  been  successful  in  other  fields  of  human 
knowledge.  There  is  an  increasing  need  of  sci^itific 
research  methods  in  business.  As  business  becomes 
more  highly  integrated,  mere  intuition  must  play 
a  smaller  part,  and  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
problems  arising  is  demanded.  And  a  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  distribution  is  feasible. 

The  ordinary  business  man  today  markets  his  prod- 
uct by  rule  of  thumb.  He  gambles  on  his  business 
instinct.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  selling  campaign 
is  almost  his  sole  source  of  knowledge  as  to  wheth^ 
his  business  instinct  was  a  safe  guide.  If  his  past 
experience  with  other  commodities  has  indicated  that 
one  agency  or  another  of  selling  is  more  efficient,  then 
he  will  adopt  that  agency  for  commodities  which  he 
subsequently  attempts  to  market.  If  he  compares 
the  different  agencies,  it  is  through  the  average  cost  of 
sellii^  by  one  or  another  agency.  Thus  if  he  finds  ov^ 
a  short  period  that  the  average  cost  of  selling  a  product 
through  middlemen  is  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
selling  it  through  salesmen  and  advertising,  he  relies 
solely  upon  the  former  method.  He  does  not  wait  to 
analyze  the  market  as  a  basis  for  his  consideration  of 
the  most  economical  agency.  As  an  advocate  of  one 
particular  method  of  selling,  he  does  not  always  realize 
that  an  agency  which  is  most  economical  for  distribu- 
tion in  one  section  or  stratum  of  the  market  may  not  be 
so  in  another.  And  least  of  all  does  he  systematically 
test  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed,  and  the  very  forms  of 
expression,  that  are  the  basis  of  his  selling  efforts. 
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Analysis  of  the  Market 

The  business  man  must  first  realize  the  intricacy 
of  the  problems  he  has  to  solve.  He  must  analyze 
his  market.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
complexity  of  the  market  problem.  The  business 
man  faces  a  body  of  possible  purchasers,  widely  dis- 
tributed geographically,  and  showing  wide  extremes 
of  purchasing  power  and  felt  needs.  The  effective 
demand  of  the  individual  consumer  depends  not  alone 
upon  his  purchasing  power  but  also  upon  his  needs, 
conscious  or  latent,  depending  upon  his  education, 
character,  habits,  and  economic  and  social  environment. 
The  market,  therefore,  splits  up  into  economic  and 
social  strata,  as  well  as  into  geographic  sections. 

The  distributer  cannot  disregard  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  consuming  public.  He  may  be  able 
to  sell  profitably  by  salesmen  where  the  population  is 
dense,  while  such  method  of  sale  would  be  unprofitable 
in  a  region  where  there  is  a  sparse  population.  If  he 
bases  a  judgment  upon  the  average  cost  of  selling  by 
salesmen  for  the  whole  market,  he  may  well  go  wrong, 
since  the  average  might  show  that  the  use  of  such  an 
agency  was  on  the  whole  profitable,  while  yet  in  some 
sections  entering  into  the  average  the  use  of  salesmen 
was  actually  unprofitable.  Again,  it  might  be  eco- 
nomical for  the  distributer  to  establish  his  own  branch 
stores  in  the  denser  urban  centers,  while  in  the  sparsely 
populated  regions  he  could  most  profitably  distribute 
his  product  through  the  regular  channels. 

If,  then,  a  sound  system  of  distribution  is  to  be 
established,  the  business  man  must  realize  that  each 
distinct  geographic  section  is  a  separate  problem. 
The  whole  market  breaks  up  into  differing  r^ons. 

Equally  important  is  a  realization  of  what  may  be 
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termed  the  maricet  contour.  The  madket,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  distributer,  is  not  a  level  plain.  It  is 
composed  of  differing  eccmomic  and  social  strata. 
Sddom  does  the  ordinary  business  man  appreciate 
the  market  contour  in  reference  to  his  product.  Yet 
obviously  the  success  ot  the  producers  of  trade-marked 
hats  depends  upon  a  realisation  ot  tiiis  dement  of 
market  contour.  The  distributer  of  a  st£43le  hat  at 
$3.00  appeals  to  different  economic  and  social  starata, 
faces  different  considerations,  and  finds  different 
selling  methods  necessary,  as  compared  with  distribu- 
ters selling  a  $5.00  trade-marked  hat,  or  those  distribu- 
ters selling  $4.00  or  $6.00  trade-marked  hate.  Differ- 
ences in  economic  and  social  strata  to  be  reached  are 
as  important  as  differences  in  geognqihic  location  and 
density,  if  a  sound  system  of  distribution  is  to  be 
worked  out. 

Take  the  distributer  who  seeks  to  map  out  a  selling 
campaign  for  a  Catholic  publication.  It  is  essential 
that  he  take  into  account  not  merely  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  Catholic  population  in  the  United 
States,  the  regions  where  it  is  relatively  dense,  and  the 
regions  where  it  constitutes  a  small  elem^it  in  the 
population,  but  also  he  must  take  into  account  the 
distribution  of  that  population  through  the  economic 
strata  of  society.  A  method  of  distribution  successful 
in  New  Orleans,  where  the  Catholic  popidation  is 
dense  and  spread  through  all  economic  strata  of  society, 
might  well  fail  if  applied  in  Maine,  where  the  Catholic 
population  is  relatively  sparse  and  found  mosUy  in 
the  lower  economic  strata. 

A  careful  analysis  of  his  market,  th^i,  by  areas  and 
by  strata,  is  the  first  task  of  the  modem  distributer. 
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Choice  of  Agencies  in  Distribution 

Nor  does  the  merchant-producer  ordinarily  realize 
how  intricate  is  his  problem  as  to  the  agency  or  com- 
bination of  agencies  that  will  be  most  efficient  in 
reaching  his  market.  As  has  been  suggested  above, 
the  business  man  often  adopts  one  method  and  becomes 
an  advocate  of  it,  disregarding  entirely  other  methods. 
While  the  method  adopted  may  be  more  efficient  than 
any  other  nngle  method,  it  is  apparent  that  a  method 
which  is  relatively  efficient  in  reaching  one  area  may 
be  inferior  to  another  method  in  reaching  another 
area.  And  so  a  system  of  distribution  which  has 
proven  very  effective  in  reaching  one  economic  stratum 
may  be  relatively  inefficient  when  employed  to  reach 
a  different  economic  stratum  in  society. 

The  problem,  then,  of  working  out  the  most  effective 
combination  of  agencies  is  a  most  complicated  one. 
Each  distinct  area  and  economic  stratum  must  be 
treated  as  a  separate  problem,  and,  moreover,  the 
economic  generalizations  embodied  in  the  Law  of 
Diminishing  Returns  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
choosing  that  combination  of  selling  agencies  which 
will  give,  in  the  aggregate,  the  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  the  market. 

Thus  the  distributer  may  find  as  he  extends  his  opera- 
tions in  his  immediate  territory,  geographically,  that 
his  selling  cost  steadily  decreases,  but  that  when  he 
further  extends  his  market  the  sellii^  cost  increases. 
He  may  find  that  in  more  distant  areas  selling  by 
salesmen  ceases  to  be  profitable,  and  there  he  will 
perhaps  establish  a  more  economical  system  of  selling 
by  a  combination  of  salesmen  and  circular  letters. 
That  is,  he  may  reduce  the  number  of  visits  by  sales- 
men by  one-half,  and  supplement  their  efforts  by  a 
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series  of  circular  letters  or  more  personal  correspondence. 
In  even  more  distant  areas,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  salesmen  entirely  and  to  sell  only  by 
direct  advertising. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  above,  in  analyzing 
the  functions  of  the  middleman  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  rise  of  functional  middlemen  has  made 
alternative  agencies  of  distribution  possible,  to  free 
us  from  the  necessity  of  here  pointing  out  at  lengUi 
how  complicated  is  the  problem  presented  when  the 
business  man  balances  distribution  through  middlemen 
against  direct  selling  through  salesmen  and  advertising. 

Attention  must  be  called,  however,  to  considerations 
that  enter  when  one  compares  the  use  of  salesm^i 
with  the  use  of  different  forms  of  advertising.  The 
business  man  will  often  judge  between  different  selling 
agencies  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  direct  return 
over  a  short  period.  In  discussing  advertising  we 
spoke  of  three  classes  of  demand  aroused  by  sdling 
effort:  (1)  expressed  conscious  demand,  (2)  imexpressed 
conscious  demand,  and  (3)  subconscious  demand. 
The  direct  and  immediate  return  from  selling  efforts 
depends  solely  on  expressed  conscious  demand.  But 
the  business  man  must  take  into  account  the  unex- 
pressed conscious  demand  and  the  subconscious  demand. 
Suppose  a  smoking  tobacco  is  advertised.  A  man 
notices  the  advertisement,  reads  it,  and  decides  that 
at  some  future  time  he  will  try  it,  and  perhaps  months 
later  does  so.  This  is  not  reflected  in  the  direct  imme- 
diate returns,  yet  clearly  is  a  result  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Or  suppose  a  man  merely  notices  the  adv^- 
tisement.  At  a  later  date  when  purchasing  tobacco, 
he  is  shown  the  advertised  brand  with  other  brands. 
The  advertised  brand  being  vaguely  familiar  to  him 
from  the  advertisement,  he  pm*chases  it  in  preference 
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to  the  others.  Here,  too,  the  aroused  demand  would 
be  of  a  degree  not  reflected  in  direct  immediate  returns, 
yet  of  value  to  the  distributer. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  one  were  balancing  the 
advantages  of  selling  through  salesmen  as  against 
selling  through  advertising  in  whole  or  part,  he  should 
consider  not  only  the  expressed  conscious  demand 
reflected  in  the  direct  immediate  returns  but  also  the 
lesser  degrees  of  demand  which,  while  not  immediately 
effective,  tend  to  render  subsequent  selling  easier. 

Thus  a  salesman  might  make  fifty  calls  at  an  expense 
of  $100,  and  ten  sales  might  result  from  his  efforts. 
Or  for  the  same  $100,  5,000  pieces  of  direct  advertising 
might  be  mailed,  resulting  perhaps  in  only  eight  sales. 
Or,  perhaps,  if  the  same  $100  were  used  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  page  advertisement  in  100,000  of  the  circula- 
tion of  a  standard  magazine,  only  six  sales  would  result. 
Now  it  is  apparent  that  judging  by  the  direct  results, 
the  salesman  is  the  most  efficient  agency  of  distribu- 
tion, the  direct  advertising  next,  and  the  magazine 
advertising  least  efficient.  But  the  distributer  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  grades  of  demand  which 
do  not  become  effective  immediately,  and  must  take 
into  account  that  while  the  salesman  made  ten  sales 
he  had  only  forty  opportunities  to  create  these  lesser 
grades  of  demand,  while  the  direct  advertising  gave 
4,992  opportunities  for  the  creation  of  demand  falling 
short  of  expression,  and  the  magazine  advertising, 
perhaps,  49,994  such  opportunities,  assuming  for  our 
present  purpose  that  the  advertisement  was  seen  in 
one  half  the  copies  by  one  person.  This  is  not  an 
improbable  supposition  as  each  copy  of  a  magazine 
18  usually  read  by  several  persons. 

A  sound  sellii^  policy,  then,  must  be  built  up  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  market  in  areas  and  strata. 
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and  upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  proper  agency  <»* 
combination  of  agencies  to  reach  each  area  and  stratum, 
taking  into  account  always  the  economic  generalisa- 
tions expressed  in  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns. 
It  must  also  take  into  account  not  only  the  direct 
results  obtained  from  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  agency 
over  a  short  period,  but  also  the  less  measurable  results 
represented  by  the  unexpressed  conscious  demand 
and  subconscious  demand,  which  go  to  aid  future  sdling 
campaigns. 

Laboratory  Study  of  Distribution 

All  this  tends  rather  to  give  a  general  sense  of  direc- 
tion than  to  serve  as  a  practical  and  tangible  method 
of  handling  a  specific  problem  of  distribution.  A 
clear  grasp  of  the  problem  through  a  careful  analysis 
is  the  first  step  in  solving  difficulties.  To  suggest  any 
cure-all  or  even  any  panacea  for  the  existing  mal- 
adjustments in  distribution,  even  were  it  possible,  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  The  very  comphcations 
revealed  by  analysis  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  any 
single  remedy.  But  it  is  possible  to  face  the  problem  of 
remedy  as  well  as  of  diagnosis  in  a  scientific  q)irit,  — 
to  introduce  what  may  be  termed  the  "laboratory 
method." 

The  crux  of  the  distribution  problem  is  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  selUng  function.  The  business  man 
must  convey  to  possible  purchasers  through  one  agency 
or  another  such  ideas  about  the  product  as  will  create 
a  maximum  demand  for  it.  This  is  the  fundamental 
aim,  whatever  the  agency  employed.  Hence  this  is 
the  point  where  a  scientific  study  of  distribution  must 
first  be  applied.  How  is  the  business  man  to  deter- 
mine what  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  possible 
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purchaser  and  what  form  of  expression  is  best  adapted 
to  such  conveyance  ? 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  distribution,  the  ordinary 
business  man  is  today  working  by  rule  of  thumb. 
He  guesses  at  the  suitable  ideas  and  forms  of  expression, 
and  gambles  on  his  guess.  On  the  basis  of  his  a 
priori  selection  of  ideas  fitted  to  build  up  a  demand 
for  his  product  and  of  a  form  of  expression  suited  to 
effectively  convey  the  ideas,  he  invests  tens,  even 
himdreds,  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  selling  campaign. 

The  more  able  business  men,  to  be  sure,  seek  to 
determine  those  facts  about  their  goods  that  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  possible  pm*chaser  and 
awaken  in  him  the  desired  reaction,  that  is,  a 
demand  for  the  article.  They  study  in  a  general 
way  the  points  of  superiority  in  quality  and  service 
possessed  by  their  products  as  compared  with  other 
goods  of  like  kind.  * 

They  also  seek  guides  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
ideas  should  be  conveyed,  in  the  general  principles  of 
style,  all  based  on  the  fundamental  notion  of  con- 
serving the  prospective  piutjhaser's  mental  energy  by 
cutting  down  the  friction  of  communication.  They 
know,  for  instance,  that  they  should  use  short  familiar 
words  expressing  their  exact  shade  of  meaning;  that 
they  should  give  preference  to  figurative  language; 
that  they  should  suggest  a  concrete  image  only  after 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  are  conveyed; 
that  they  should  avoid  abstraction  and  generalization 
where  possible;  that  when  they  are  suggesting  the 
reaction  desired  their  language  should  become  quick, 
sharp,  and  compelling. 

These  things  the  more  efficient  business  men  know 
and  apply.  But  all  this  is  a  priori.  The  need  is  for  a 
method  of  practical  test  that  will  enable  us  to  try  out 
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selling  ideas  and  fonns  of  expression,  under  laboratoiy 
conditions,  as  it  were,  before  the  investment  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  is  staked 
on  the  success  of  the  selling  campaign. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  annual  expenditure 
of  not  less  than  a  billion  dollars  in  advertising.  Un- 
questionably an  extremely  large  percentage  of  this  is 
wasted.  This  means  not  merely  individual  loss,  but 
social  loss.  It  is  a  diversion  of  capital  and  productive 
Clergy  into  unprofitable  channels. 

The  causes  of  this  waste  are  munerous.  The  com- 
modity in  question  may  be  one  not  possessing  those 
elements  of  quality  and  service  which  constitute  the 
basis  for  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public. 
If  the  goods  advertised  are  not  adapted  to  satisfy  a 
need,  conscious  or  subconscious,  of  consumers,  the 
advertising  cannot  be  effective.  Attempting  to  sell 
a  thing  that  nobody  needs  is  wasted  effort 

Again,  the  medium  used  for  the  communication  of 
the  ideas  about  the  goods  may  not  be  one  that  reaches 
the  particular  economic  or  social  stratum  in  which 
possible  pm*chasers  of  the  commodity  lie.  H^ice 
the  ideas  fail  to  create  a  demand  because  they  do  not 
reach  those  in  whom  a  latent  need  for  the  commodity 
exists. 

Another  important  cause  of  advertising  waste  is 
in  the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  aroused  demand. 
The  distributer  often  fails  to  give  proper  attention  to 
the  matter  of  the  mechanical  distribution  of  the  goods. 
There  results  a  considerable  leakage  in  demand  from 
the  inability  of  persons  in  whom  a  demand  has  been 
created  to  obtain  the  goods  at  the  time  when  desired. 

But  the  great  cause  of  waste  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  ideas  about  the  goods,  or  the  form  in 
which  those  ideas  are  conveyed  to  possible  pxirchasers. 
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proves  ill-adapted  to  secure  the  desired  reaction,  and 
thus  to  create  in  the  consumer  an  effective  demand. 

If  we  can  apply  to  this  pressing  problem  of  advertising 
waste  methods  of  study  which  have  proven  efficient  in 
other  fields,  the  gain  is  clear.  The  engineer  does  not 
choose  material  for  a  bridge  by  building  a  bridge  of  the 
material  and  waiting  to  see  whether  it  stands.  He 
first  tests  the  material  in  the  laboratory.  That  is 
what  the  business  man  must  do. 

The  statistician  turns  in  his  problems  to  the  law  of 
averages.  He  is  familiar  with  what  are  termed  mass 
phenomena.  He  knows  that  he  can  learn  something 
of  the  average  height  of  a  body  of  people  by  studying 
the  heights  in  a  group  of  a  few  thousands  of  people 
drawn  at  random  from  the  larger  body.  Provided 
that  the  smaller  group  is  not  so  selected  as  to  prevent 
it  being  typical  of  the  larger  body,  and  provided  the 
group  is  iBTge  enough  to  render  the  law  of  averages 
applicable,  the  statistician  knows  when  he  has  deter- 
mined the  average  height  of  the  smaller  group  that  it 
will  roughly  coincide  with  the  average  height  of  the 
larger  group. 

This  meUiod  of  study  can  be  applied  by  the  business 
man  in  testing  the  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  to  be 
used  in  a  selling  campaign.  In  direct  advertising, 
the  mailing  of  selling  letters,  circulars,  or  catalogs  to 
prospective  purchasers  to  draw  from  them  an  order  for 
goods  as  evidence  of  an  awakened  demand,  you  have 
a  stimulus  and  response  adapted  to  direct  statistical 
measurement.  The  niunber  of  responses  per  thousand 
commimications  can  be  determined.  Here  is  the 
agency  that  the  business  man  can  employ  in  testing, 
under  what  are  equivalent  to  laboratory  conditions, 
the  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  that  seem  to  him 
best  adapted  to  awaken  a  demand  for  his  product. 
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Suppose  the  producer  of  a  food  product  is  planning 
a  campaign  to  reach,  not  the  consumer,  but  the  grocers 
of  the  country.  Now  the  whole  body  of  dealers,  large 
and  small,  Hf^nHling  groceries  numbers  sometliing  like 
250,000.  Let  the  distributer,  after  working  out  a  set 
of  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  which  seem  to  him 
likely  to  be  effective  in  arousing  the  desired  demand, 
test  this  material  by  mailing  it  to  say  1,000  grocers. 
The  group  selected  must  be  large  enough  to  give 
typical  results  and  it  must  not  be  so  selected  as  to  be 
distinct  in  character  from  the  whole  body  of  grocers. 
Granting  these  elements,  the  distributer  can  detar- 
mine  the  number  of  responses  from  the  1,000  groca^ 
to  whom  the  commimication  was  sent,  and  can  estimate 
from  that  result  the  average  response  per  thousand 
of  conmiunications  that  would  have  been  obtained  if 
the  same  ideas  in  the  same  form  of  expression  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  whole  body  of  250,000  deiders  in 
groceries  in  the  country.  He  can  then  test  by  means 
of  direct  mailing  to  another  group  of  1,000,  a  varying 
set  of  ideas  or  varying  form  of  expression.  And  so  on 
with  another  modification  of  the  selling  materiaL 
Thus  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  ideas,  in 
what  arrangement,  and  in  what  form  of  expression, 
are  most  effective  to  arouse  the  desired  demand. 

That  the  plan  suggested  is  practical  is  indicated  by 
the  results  of  such  an  intensive  study  presented  in 
Table  I.  Here  are  shown  the  results  of  '^  tests  "  and 
the  results  of  complete  mailings.  The  tests  here  cov- 
eted  only  one  stratum  of  society,  a  mailing  list  of 
bankers  being  used.  The  purpose  of  the  selling  material 
mailed  was  to  obtain  orders  for  certain  publicati<»i8. 
Various  forms  of  "  copy ''  were  tested  by  mailing, 
usually  to  500  names  <m  tiie  list.  Where  the  return  on 
any  test  exceeded  the  minimum  standard  of  twenty 
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BANKERS'  TESTS 
MiNiMTTM  Standard  <«  20  pbr  M. 


Testa 

MaiUo^ 

Mftlerial 
MAfled 

Dirt« 

No.  of 
piecM 
mailed 

TotiU 
orders 
reeeived 

""^r 

D«te 

No.  of  • 

pieoes 

mailed 

Total 
orden 
reeeived 

^%^ 

1M0 

1900 

A} 

3/30 

500 

3 

6 

A« 

3/30 

500 

5 

10 

B* 

8/13 

500 

6 

12 

B« 

9/13 

500 

3 

6 

O 

9/15 

500 

4 

8 

C? 

9/15 

500 

3 

6 

I> 

9/15 
9/15 

453 
500 

18/ 

«{ 

9/27 

19,943 

360 

18 

E 

9/16 

500 

7 

14 

9/21 
9/21 

500 
500 

24> 
12/ 

a.{ 

11/23 

16,511 

589 

35 

G 

10/18 

1,000 

30 

30 

11/28 

1910 

21,790 

643 

29.5 

H 

11/16 

1010 

500 

11 

«{ 

1/24 
1/24 

6,554 
16,039 

1651 
390  > 

24 

I 

4/11 
4/11 

500 
500 

121 
12  J 

«{ 

5/5 
5/4 

6,810 
12,154 

1451 
336) 

25 

Note.  — Where  the  Mune  letter  ftppeara  with  different  ezponenta  under  **  mnterinl 
died  **  it  indicates  that  on  the  test  mafling  resulto  were  kept  separately  for  the 
aaae  material  mailed  to  two  small  groups. 

orders  per  thousand  communications  the  material  was 
mailed  to  the  complete  list.  In  only  one  case  did 
tiie  complete  mailing  fail  to  show  an  average  return 
per  thousand  communications  substantially  the  same 
B8  that  derived  from  the  test  mailing.  In  the  case  of 
Test  DS  mailed  September  15,  1909,  the  return  is 
dearly  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  from  the  mailing. 
The  same  material  mailed  on  the  same  date,  however 
(Test  D*),  gives  for  a  similar  small  group  a  return  much 
doaer  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  final  mailing. 
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When  a  mininiiiTn  standard  as  low  as  twenty  is  used, 
and  the  test  group  numbers  only  500,  there  is  dang^ 
that  the  average  will  be  disturbed  as  by  one  individual 
sending  in  several  orda«.  The  larg^  the  test  group 
the  more  exact  an  index  will  it  give  as  to  the  results 
which  will  be  obtained  from  a  complete  mailing. 

This  method  of  studying  ideas  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  direct  advertising  would  be  important,  even 
tho  its  usefulness  did  not  extend  beyond  direct  advertis- 
ing. It  would  permit  one  to  guide  a  widely  extended 
direct  advertising  campaign  by  an  investigation  rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

But  the  importance  of  the  method  described  does 
not  end  with  direct  advertising.  Remember  that  the 
root  idea  is  the  same  whatever  the  agency  for  selling 
employed.  Selling  is  accomplished  by  communicatLog 
to  the  possible  piurchaser  ideas  about  the  goods  calcu- 
lated to  build  up  in  him  a  demand  for  the  goods. 
These  ideas  may  be  conununicated  through  middlemen, 
salesmen,  general  advertising  or  direct  advertising. 
Since  the  ideas  are  the  same,  whatever  the  agency  for 
communication,  the  business  man  can  determine  in 
his  direct  selling  laboratory,  what  ideas  and  in  what 
combination  are  the  most  effective  selling  material. 
He  can  then  carry  over  to  selling  by  other  agencies 
the  results  there  obtained. 

Suppose  an  extensive  periodical  campaign  is  und^ 
consideration.  The  distributer  contemplates  spending 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  advertis- 
ing in  certain  periodicals.  What  can  the  ^'  distribu- 
tion laboratory"  do  to  determine  the  ideas  to  be 
conveyed  and  the  forms  of  expression  to  be  used  to 
create  the  desired  demand  ?  Now  the  circulation  of 
a  periodical  to  be  used  may  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  even  into  the  millions.    The  business 
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man  wishes  to  test  the  response  that  will  result  from 
the  commimication  to  this  enormous  body  of  sub- 
scribers of  certain  ideas  expressed  in  certain  forms. 
Not  only  can  he  work  out  the  most  effective  ideas, 
the  most  effective  arrangement,  and  the  most  effective 
forms  of  expression  through  the  agency  of  direct  mail- 
ing, but  he  can  even  test  the  final ''  copy ''  itself,  just 
as  it  will  appear  in  the  periodical,  by  mailing  it  directly 
to  relatively  small  groups.  Moreover,  he  can  test 
the  response  to  it  found  in  differing  strata  of  society. 
Ideas  adapted  to  build  up  a  demand  for  a  commodity 
in  one  economic  and  social  stratum  may  prove  inef- 
fective when  dealing  with  another.  The  importance 
of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  periodicals 
circulate  within  certain  fairly  well  defined  economic 
and  social  strata.  The  ideas  and  forms  of  expression 
that  are  most  effective  in  one  periodical  hence  may  be 
relatively  ineffective  if  used  in  another  that  reaches 
a  different  stratum. 

Ekiually  important  is  the  application  of  the  suggested 
method  of  study  to  selling  through  salesmen.  The 
more  progressive  business  men  today  train  the  sales- 
men in  a  certain  bade  '^  selling  talk.''  That  is,  certain 
ideas,  in  a  certain  order,  and  in  certain  forms  of  expres- 
sion, are  impressed  upon  them  as  likely  to  build  up 
a  demand  for  the  article  on  the  part  of  possible  pur- 
chasers. The  basic  *'  selling  talk  "  is  not,  of  course, 
rq>eated  parrot-like  by  the  salesman,  but  does  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  his  talks  to  possible  buyers. 

Here  again  the  laboratory  idea  can  be  applied.  The 
whc^e  structure  of  the  selling  talk  can  be  built  up  on 
the  ideas,  order  of  arrangement,  and  forms  of  expression 
established  as  the  most  efficient  in  creating  demand 
through  the  medium  of  direct  advertising.  One  need 
but  appreciate  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  selling 
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function,  through  whatever  agency  exercised,  to 
realize  that  the  results  obtained  in  experim^its  in 
direct  advertising  can  be  carried  over  to  sdling  by 
salesmen. 

Note,  too,  that  the  general  principles  upon  which 
the  *'  testing ''  method  depends,  apply  when  we  sedc 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  market  by  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  one  section  of  it.  A  localized 
selling  campaign,  narrow  in  extent,  will  give  relatively 
exact  data  from  which  the  possibilities  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  of  like  character  may  be  judged. 
Obviously,  if  our  law  of  averages  holds  good,  we  may 
carry  over  the  results  obtained  in  one  section  to  other 
sections,  and  hence  at  small  cost  guide  a  widespread 
campaign. 

The  exact  data  that  can  be  obtained  through  such 
**  testing  "  methods  permit  a  more  scientific  considera- 
tion of  the  decreasing  returns  obtained  if  one  agency 
is  used  beyond  a  certain  point.  Hence  a  better 
combination  of  agencies  is  possible,  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  aggregate  efficiency. 

When  a  business  man  contemplates  putting  a  new 
product  on  the  market,  a  serious  problen  is  the  price 
at  which  it  shall  be  sold.  Take  the  case  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  product  like  the  safety  razor,  at  what 
price  is  the  product  to  be  sold  ?  In  such  case  the 
business  man  seeks  to  determine  what  price  will  give 
him  the  best  net  return,  all  things  considered.  Now 
the  method  of  study  developed  above  will  permit  the 
business  man  to  determine  by  actual  test  the  effective 
demand  that  can  be  built  up  at  different  price  levds 
in  different  economic  and  social  strata.  Hence  he 
can  fix  the  price  on  the  basis  of  relatively  exact  data, 
rather  than  on  a  mere  guess. 

Again,  the  laboratory  method  here  suggested  lends 
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itsdf  to  a  determination  of  what  elements  of  quality 
and  service  in  a  given  product  are  deemed  most  essen- 
tial by  the  consumer.  The  effectiveness  of  the  ideas 
conveyed  in  building  up  a  demand  reflects  the  intensity 
of  hxmaan  wants  as  to  the  elements  of  quality  and 
service  described.  The  producer  can  sound  the  con- 
sumer and  can  better  adapt  his  product  to  the  con- 
sumer's felt  needs. 

Thus  an  entire  selling  campaign  can  be  directed  on 
the  basis  of  what  may  be  termed  laboratory  study. 
The  empirical  methods  of  the  ordinary  business  man 
may  be  supplemented  by  scientific  methods  that 
have  proven  efficient  in  other  fields. 

The  above  practical  suggestions  have  been  directed 
primarily  to  the  business  man  struggling  with  his 
inmiediate  problems;  yet  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  social  importance  of  the  suggestions. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  large  annual  waste  in  advertising 
can  be  eliminated.  Our  whole  system  of  distribution 
is  in  chaos.  And  the  chaotic  conditions  in  distribution 
mean  that  matter  is  ill-adjusted  in  form  and  place  to 
human  wants.  Only  as  systematic  and  widespread 
study  along  the  lines  indicated  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  distribution,  can  we  build  up  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  facts  and  principles  involved. 
And  only  on  the  basis  of  an  organized  body  of  knowl- 
edge about  distribution  can  we  hope  to  work  out  a 
more  efficient  organization  of  distribution. 

And  to  this  end  the  business  man  must  cooperate 
with  the  scientist  of  the  imiversity.  Much  can  be 
done  by  the  trained  student  in  his  laboratory  or  in 
his  study  that  will  be  of  practical  value  in  making 
possible  a  more  efficient  organization  of  distribution. 
The  experimental  psychologist  can  do  much  to  work 
out  general  principles  that  wiU  aid  the  business  man 
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in  solving  definite  selling  problems.  The  dfficulty 
has  been  that  the  laboratory  worker  does  not  have 
brought  to  his  attention  the  specific  probl^ns  of  the 
business  man. 

Similarly,  the  imiversities,  through  investigators 
trained  in  economics,  can  gather  and  correlate  data 
upon  distribution  that  will  be  of  enormous  practicd 
value.  They  should,  through  research  bureaus,  study 
such  probl^ns  as  the  cost  of  distribution  in  the  various 
industries  at  different  stages.  And  gradually  a  body 
of  organized  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  of  business 
will  arise.  It  is  by  development  along  such  lines 
that  future  improvements  in  the  system  of  distribution 
will  be  made  possible. 

Conclusion 

Distribution  is  one  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
business.  Industry  is  concerned  with  the  application 
of  motion  to  matter  to  change  its  form  and  place. 
The  change  in  form  we  term  production;  the  change 
in  place,  distribution.  The  end  in  each  case  is  the  same : 
a  better  adjustment  of  matter  to  the  wants  of  man. 

For  centimes  we  have  been  concentrating  our  atten- 
tion on  production;  distribution  has  been,  until  ol 
late,  a  neglected  field.  Hence  distribution  offers  the 
most  pressing  probl^ns  of  the  day. 

An  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  outline,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  business  man,  the  pressing  problems 
of  distribution,  and  to  luge  a  scientific  study,  leading 
to  a  better  organization.  That  the  indicated  method  of 
approach  is  practical  has  been  shown  by  pres^iting 
as  an  illustration  the  actual  results  of  one  such  intsisive 
study.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
is  only  an  example,  intended  to  indicate  the  point  of 
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view  and  general  method  of  approach.  It  does  not 
purport  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
distribution. 

The  aim  here  is  not  only  to  lead  business  men  to 
turn  to  their  individual  problems  of  distribution  with  a 
new  point  of  view  and  with  a  new  method  of  study, 
but  also  to  lead  economists  to  give  to  much  neglected 
problems  the  benefit  of  trained  intelligence  and  scien- 
tific methods. 

A.  W.  Shaw. 
Habyabd  UNiYSBsnr. 
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IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CUSTOMS 

SUMMARY 

Dates  of  Books  of  Rates  prior  to  1558,  that  usually  accepted  as  the 
first,  766.  —  Metropotitan  rates  (1507-36)  i»eoede  the  natumal  vahuir 
tioos,  768.  —  Increase  of  valuations  in  1558  and  1610,  769.  ~  The 
Books  contain  valuations,  not  specific  duties,  except  in  the  case  of 
doth,  770.  —  Other  contents,  771.  —  The  chief  motives  for  the  issiie 
of  the  eariier  Books  were  the  desire  for  national  uniformity  and  the 
need  for  reform  of  customs  frauds,  772.  —  For  the  later  boc^  not  the 
kiss  of  Calais  revenue  but  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  price  dianges 
and  the  increase  of  indirect  taxation,  773. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  the  history  of  the  customs  revenue  of  En^and 
is  closely  associated  with  the  successive  Books  of 
Rates.  But  despite  the  interest  of  these  Books  there 
is  little  reliable  information  concerning  their  origin. 
The  following  study,  based  on  the  sources,  aims  to 
determine  the  dates  of  the  earlier  Books,  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  and  the  reasons  for  their  issue. 

The  Book  of  Rates  of  1583  explicitly  states  that  the 
rates,  or  official  valuations  for  customs  purposes,  wei^ 
issued  by  Queen  Mary  in  the  first  year  of  her  rdgn,* 
and  the  Book  of  1604  implies  the  same.^  To  the 
authors  of  these  two  Books,  as  to  Gilbert,'  no  earlier 
Rates  than  Mary's  were  known.  Dowell,  writing  in 
1888,  assumes  tiiat  Mary's  were  the  first;    issued, 

A  Bodkka  libniy,  Douoe  C  70. 
I  R.  O..  K.  R.  CusUMnt,  178/8. 

>  8irQeoffx«yGiIberi,ATraiitiMontlMCoiirtof  Bzoheqoer.p.a06a768). 

76e 
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however,  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  last  year  of  her 
reign.^  This  date,  1558,  has  been  generally  accepted.' 
There  is  good  evidence,  however,  that  Mary  was 
not  the  first  sovereign  to  issue  a  Book  of  Rates.  And 
in  spite  of  Gilbert's  view,'  it  seems  clear  that  the 
earliest  general  Book  listing  fixed  valuations  could 
not  have  been  issued  before  1509-10,  since  the  poundage 
grant  of  Henry  VIII  kept  the  old  clause  that  the  mer- 
chant's declaration  on  oath  of  the  value  of  his  goods 
was  to  be  accepted.*  The  corresponding  poundage 
grant  of  Mary  omits  this  clause,*  as  does  that  of  Edward 
VI,  inserting  the  significant  phrases,  ''  and  so  after 
the  rates."  •  Watts,  in  his  Bibliotheca  BrUannica, 
refers  to  a  Book  of  Rates  of  1550,^^  no  copy  of  which, 
however,  have  I  found.  But  there  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  a  Book  of  Rates  clearly  dated  1545,  and  this 
is  a  reissue  of  an  eariier  Book.'  At  the  Record  OflBice, 
the  original  order  for  the  issue  of  the  first  general 
Book  of  Rates  is  dated  1536.'  The  wording  of  the 
general  orders  accompanying  the  Book  indicates  that 

t  A  Hkloty  of  TftZtttioii  and  Tum  in  EnglaiMl.  I,  p.  170:  "  The  old  qntem  of 
ntinc  mawhmidiw  for  the  pomidetOf  opon  the  vahie  ee  ewom  by  the  merohant.  wm 
•upeneded  by  e  fixed  valuation." 


s  Cunningliam,  Growth  of  Engliah  Induetry  and  Conuneroe  (4th  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  540. 
Atton  and  Holland,  The  King'a  Customa  (1906).  p.  60. 

•  "  The  Book  of  Ratea  leems  to  be  aa  ancient  aa  the  thirty-fifet  of  Ed.  I  for  thereby 
tlM  Merehanta  acreed  to  be  eharied  with  the  PMnd  Rate  aoeording  to  Value  and 
•Qcfa  a  Pound  Rate  could  haxdly  be  weD  and  equally  aaseat  without  a  Book  of  Ratea; 
ainee,  without  auch  a  Book,  the  Cuatoma  wouU  be  liable  either  to  the  Oath  of  the 
Merehaat,  or  the  Oppreaaion  of  the  Offioer.**    Tkeaitae,  pp.  223,  224. 

•  1  Heniy  Vm,  o.  20.    The  exception  to  thia  tule  ia  eonaidered  below. 

•  1  Maiy.  St.  2,  0. 18. 

•  1  Rd.  VI,  c.  13. 

T  "  The  Ratea  of  the  Cuatom-Houae,  both  inward  and  outward,  newly  oorreeted. 
London,  1660,  8vo.*'  printed  by  Nicholaa  HylL 

•  The  title- of  thia  reada:  "  The  ratea  of  the  emtome  bouae  bothe  inward  and  out- 
ward, the  difference  of  meaaurea  and  weyghta  and  other  commoditiea  very  neotaaaiye 
for  an  merdiantea  to  knowe  newly  correctyd  and  impfsmted.  An.  MDXLV."  Printed 
fay  Rich.  Kefe. 

•  R.  O.,  St.  P.,  Heniy  Vm,  vol.  113,  fola.  120-140. 
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this  was  the  first  national  Book  oi  Rates  ever  made 
in  En^and;  '^  None  of  the  Raats  of  merchandiris  in 
no  port  within  the  Reme  doth  agre  one  with  another 
at  this  day." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year  1532,  there  was  a 
petition  of  foreign  merchants  concerning  official  valu- 
ation, which  elicited  the  reply  that  the  system  had 
been  in  vogue  over  20  years,*  in  other  words,  previous 
to  1512.  Another  diplomatic  document  of  an  earlier 
date,  1507,  implies  the  existence  of  such  a  sjrstenL' 
There  is  also  a  long  paper  roll  of  date  1532,'  giving  the 
official  valuations  of  goods  made  in  1507.  And  the 
report  of  the  royal  commission  of  1553  refers  to  the 
Book  of  Rates  of  the  same  year,  1507.^ 

The  apparent  conffict  of  statements  and  facts  may 
be  explidned  by  the  hypothesis  that  this  list  of  rates 
was  for  one  port  only,  not  general.  The  port  was 
probably  London,  for  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Rates 
London  customs  officials  were  the  only  officials  consulted 
along  with  the  Merchants  Adventurers  of  London, 
and  the  list  of  rated  commodities  resembles  London's 
imports,  as  shown  in  the  customs  accounts,  more  than 
those  of  any  other  port.*    Furthermore,  the  evidence 

t  R.  O..  St.  p..  Henry  Vm,  toL  60.  foL  855b.  Sehuu.  EngMdM  HuMMvpolltak 
n.  p.  887.  Tbe  Rates  wwe  likewiae  the  mbiect  of  fonigii  negotiatioas  in  1566  (Br. 
M..  Galb*.  C  n,  fol.  297).  Mary  had  considered  the  possibiHtr  d  foceign  objeetaon 
befon  issuing  her  Rates  (Br.  M..  Titus,  B  FV.  fol.  120). 

s  Br.  M.,  Halt.  288,  foL  10;  Sehans,  II.  see.  11&. 

i  Br.  M..  Add.  Ch..  16577.  inaeeuratdy  catalogued  as  **  Rate  of  priees  of  wares 
for  custom  due  from  Merchant  Adrentnieis.  1507. 1582.**  (Charters  and  BoOa.  Index 
Locorum,  460.)  The  preface  of  this  document  reads:  **  A  Rate  made  of  the  priqrB 
of  aUmaner  off  warys  by  the  kyngs  cowaseU  and  by  the  adryce  [of  tbei  sarreyor  ^ 
eowntrawlers  h  costemen  off  the  porte  of  london  end  the  merchants  adventeien  of  the 
mmw,^  with  other  the  zr  daye  of  July  in  the  zzii  yere  of  the  Rayne  of  ower  Soiteia^e 
lorde  Kyng  Hary  the  Vllth  the  same  to  induer  h  to  contynew  forever  duryng  tfas 
kgmgs  plesure." 

«  Br.  M..  Add..  80108.  fols.  48  ff. 

•  Sohans.  tho  with  little  eridence  before  him.  conoloded  that  there  was  **  in  all 
probability  for  some  wares  a  new  ratii«  '*  under  Henry  VII.  and  that  this  re 
'*  quite  unaltered  *'  under  Heniy  YOl,    His  statement  has  been  i^Kxed  by 
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from  the  customs  ledgers  in  the  years  following  1507 
indicates  that  the  London  valuations  had  not  been 
established  in  the  other  ports,  for  their  rates  differed 
both  from  London  and  each  other.^  We  may  distin- 
guish, therefore,  a  period  of  metropolitan  official 
valuation  (1507-1536),  preceding  that  of  national 
valuation  when  the  London  rates  were  made  general 
for  the  Kingdom,  and  printed  in  book  form. 

When  the  valuations  are  compared  it  is  seen  that 
the  Tudor  Books  of  Rates  fall  into  two  groups.  Of 
the  Books  issued  in  1507,  1532,  1536,  1545,  and  1550, 
the  two  of  1532  and  1545  (now  accessible,  one  at  the 
British  Museum  and  the  other  at  the  Bodleian  Library) 
show  that  the  rates  continued  unchanged  when  the 
London  official  valuations  were  made  national  in  1536. 
The  second  group  of  Books,  banning  in  1558,^  and 
continuing  in  1583,  1586,  and  1590,  raise  the  valuations 
by  approximately  75  per  cent  on  the  average  and  keep 
them  without  change  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Walsingham  had  apparently  contemplated  a  reform 
of  the  rates  but  Elizabeth  postponed  this  step  ''  untill 
tyme  of  more  peacible  trade."  •  The  next  alteration 
of  valuations  was  made  in  the  Books  of  Rates  of  1604  * 
and  1610.*  When  compared  with  the  official  prices  of 
1558,  those  of  1610  show  an  average  increase  of  about 
100  per  cent. 

As  is  indicated  by  this  statement  in  r^ard  to  the 

>  See,  for  ezami>le,  the  acooimta  of  Sendwich  and  Iv^m.  R.  O.,  K.  R.  Customs, 
iaO/1  OwMhrieli.  4-^  Heniy  Vm);  ibid..  05/5  (I^mn.  »-10  Henry  Vm);  ibid., 
180-134  (Sendwieh.    11-12  Heniy  Vm);   ibid.,    190-187  (8Midwieh.  23-24  Heniy 

vra). 

«  Br.  M.,  Add.,  25097  (wrooiibr  dwrigimted  m  "  Table  of  Customs  Duties,  temp. 
Heuy  vm*').  There  ere  referenoes  to  en  issue  of  a  Book  of  Ratee,  28  May,  4  and 
5  Philip  and  Mary  (1558)  in  Lanad.  3.  no.  70. 

•  Br.  M..  Titus,  B  IV,  fob.  303,  304. 
«  R.  O.,  K.  R.  CustooM,  173/3. 

•  London  Customs  HoiMe.    The  book  ie  ha>elled  with  the  date  1011. 
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changes  of  prices  of  commodities  listed  in  the  official 
valuations  of  the  Books  of  Rates,  the  Tudor  issues  of 
the  Books  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  values 
at  which  dutiable  goods  were  to  be  rated,  not,  as  in 
the  nineteenth  century,^  with  the  specific  duties.  One 
exception  should  be  made,  in  the  case  of  the  q)eciQc 
duties  on  exported  cloth,  which  had  been  leided  by 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  since  1302-03.  In  15M 
the  custom  and  subsidy  on  exported  cloth  were  amal- 
gamated and  this  duty  was  greatly  increased.  But 
while  this  was  the  only  instance  of  an  avowed  specific 
duty,  the  system  of  official  valuations  on  other  exports 
and  on  imports  in  effect  converted  the  older  ad  vcdorem 
duties  to  a  specific  basis.  For  example,  wax  exported 
by  denizens  had  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  12d.  per  £, 
or  a  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  reckoning  the  value 
at  the  time  and  place  of  exportation.  Henceforth, 
according  to  the  earliest  Book  of  Rates,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  were  to  be  valued  at  40$.,  making  the 
duty  equivalent  to  a  specific  rate  of  28.  per  hundred 
pounds.* 

The  first  Book  of  Rates  did  not  include  all  articles 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  scope  was  widened 
in  later  issues.  Late  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  eighteen 
dutiable  articles  were  outside  the  Book  of  Rates,'  and 
in  1604,  some  goods,  such  as  diamonds  and  other  jewds, 
were  declared  unsuitable  for  such  valuation.^  In 
1685,  when  goods  were  not  rated,  the  merchant  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  "  Oath  ad  valorem,"  »  as  indeed 

A  This  WM  tbo  OMe  with  Tbe  Ctutoms'  Book  U  Rates  publkhed  in  1842. 

s  Tbe  only  mOy  Book  of  lUtee.  hitkerto  at  afl  well  known,  that  of  1060  (Statotoa, 
IS  Car.  n,  e.  4),  unlike  the  Tudor  Booke,  did  not  make  afl  ita  valuations  wfaoUj  i»«». 
pendent  of  the  fluotuating  prioes  of  the  moment. 

t  R.  O..  K.  R.  Otiitoms.  10(^7. 

«  Ibid..  173/8. 

•  MB.  **  Booke  of  Instruetion,  Stoekton.  ie7»-1714,"  in  Btoektoa  GusIomi  Hmmbw 
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was  the  case  in  1787,  if  there  were  any  goods  not 
included  among  the  specific  rates.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  the  history  of  the 
valuation  of  articles  of  export  and  import  from  the 
history  of  the  Book  of  Rates.  Long  before  any  Book 
was  issued,  a  customary  rating  had  been  developed, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  cloth,  the  most  important 
single  article  of  export  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  short 
white  cloth,  the  cloth  of  assize,  was  regularly  valued  at 
408.'  And  this  rate  held  till  1558,'  when  the  specific 
cloth  dues  supplanted  the  earlier  duties.  Cloth  was 
probably  an  extreme  case,  but  it  nevertheless  illustrates 
the  general  tendency  toward  a  nominal  valuation, 
below  the  market  price. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  cloth  duties  was  the 
equating  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  cloth  to  the 
standard  white  cloth.  Thus  a  piece  of  Bridgewater 
paid  custom  as  half  a  short  white  cloth,  or  a  Tavistock 
as  one  sixth.  This  had  been  the  practice  at  an  earlier 
date,^  and  it  was  apparently  made  general  in  1536.' 

In  addition  to  the  official  valuations  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  of  foreign  trade  and  the  specific  cloth 
duties,  the  Books  of  Rates  contained  other  matters, 

1  27  Geone  m.  e.  13.  f  17. 

I  R.  O..  K.  R.  CiMtoms,  M/8  (6  Rie.  H). 

•  Cf.  Br.  M.,  LmwL,  8,  no.  70;  ChObtt,  C  I.  fol.  223  (aboat  1668);  Bodlaimii,  Doooe 
C7a 

W<Md  also  had  enjoyed  (at  London)  »  eustomaiy  xwUng  or  raluation  of  13*.  4d. 
per  bale.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  aHertion  in  1507  61  the  Breton  merohanta  who 
were  objecting  to  new  and  strance  rates.    Br.  M.,  HaiL,  288.  foL  10. 

«  R.  O.,  K.  R.  Costoms.  96/37  (8  Nov.,  1466).  A  Hanse  merehant  exported  from 
UBn"8straig|i«imakinc2elothBea8tom2f.''    See  also  ibid..  69/17  (21-22  Heniy 

vn). 

•  R.  O.,  St.  P.,  Heniy  Ym.  voL  113,  fols.  129-140:  **  Cooeenqr^  the  maky^  of 
woOen  elotlMi  and  how  many  ol  evwy  sort  shattM  olouyd  lor  a  efeth.**  A  fuller  stato- 
mant  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Ratm  of  1688  (BwOetan.  Donee  C  79).  See  aim 
K.  R.  Customs.  178/3  (1604). 
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such  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  other 
information  useful  to  merchants  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  as  well  as  to  the  customs  officials.  This  addi- 
tional matter  became  in  the  Stuart  period  a  more 
important  element.  Some  of  the  Books,  indeed,  were 
lai^y  given  over  to  gweral  instructions,  to  com- 
mercial statutes/  and  orders  at  the  time  in  force. 

Various  motives  may  be  assigned  for  the  issue  of 
the  Books  of  Rates.  The  preamble  to  the  Rates  of 
1507  states  no  reason  for  the  innovation.  The  orders 
of  1536  suggest  that  price  changes  may  have  had 
influence,  since  it  is  asserted  that  prices  were  hi^er 
''  by  the  one  half  and  more  than  they  were  in  times 
past."  But  a  comparison  of  the  valuations  of  1536 
with  those  of  1507  reflects  no  such  rise,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  conaderable  difference  between  the 
first  official  valuations  of  1507  and  the  eaiiier  customary 
valuations.'  It  is  probable  that  the  earlier  Books  c^ 
Rates  represent,  in  the  main,  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  order  and  national  uniformity  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  customs.  Coupled  with  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  effort  to  check  fraud  and  collusion  between  the 
customs  officials  and  the  merchants,  so  long  a  subject 
of  complaint.* 

>  Tbe  flfat  boonty  aet  on  oora.  for  imtenee,  mppeand  in  tlie  Book  of  Baiw  of  1675. 
Bee  my  article  in  this  JounuJ,  toL  zxiy,  p.  410. 

«  Bee  R.  0..  K.  R.  Cuetome,  79/12. 

*  Bee,  for  example,  the  complaint,  under  Hmuy  VIII,  of  the  *'  NecUcena  A  Isno- 
rmna  of  many  the  kings  offecers,*'  and  *'  the  gret  suttsrU  A  crafty  ynveneiona  an  wtA 
of  the  merohaunta  of  this  Realme  as  of  merdiaunt  strangera."  (R.  O.,  St.  P.,  Henzy 
VIII,  ToL  118.  fols.  129  ff.)  "  Item  the  stelyng  of  Cnstome  of  Silkes  by  certiqnM 
straungers  yn  ezoedyng  mesure  wherfore  ther  must  be  devises  <wtaMisHhfidl  for  tho 
king  to  be  answered  of  the  true  eustome.*'     (Br.  M.,  Titus,  B  I,  148b.  (1535).) 

Cunningham  emphasiaes  the  frauds  on  the  customs  revenue  in  his  account  of  Maiy'n 
Book  of  Rates  (Growth,  I,  549).  Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  advice  to  Bs^iik 
merehants  in  an  Elisabethan  traet  on  trade,  written  probably  by  a  West  Oomtzy 
merehant:  '*  you  must  take  hede  that  you  gree  with  the  customers  for  your  costenie 
before  srou  land  your  wares  for  th«y  will  gree  with  you  for  two  in  the  hundert  othrr 
wysetheywiUmakeyoupayeVmorXinthehoiidert.''  (R.  O.,  St.  P..  Dom.,  EUn^ 
voL  225.  no.  56  a505  ?).) 
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The  second  group  of  the  Books  of  Rates,  banning 
mrith  that  of  1558,  has  been  explained  by  Gilbert  and 
Dowell  as  due  to  the  loss  of  the  Calais  duties  and  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  compensation  by  an  increase 
in  revenue  from  the  port  duties  in  England.^  It  is 
true  that  Queen  Mary's  Book  of  Rates  was  probably 
Issued  a  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Calais,  but  that 
the  new  rates  were  to  compensate  any  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  Calais  customs  is  highly  unlikely.  There 
was  no  additional  revenue  from  duties  levied  at  Calais. 
Staple  commodities  paid  a  custom  and  subsidy  when 
exported  from  England  to  Calais  and  none  when 
exported  from  Calais,'  and  the  local  tolls  and  minor 
charges  at  Calais  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  this  military  outpost.  When  the 
place  fell  there  was  no  fiscal  loss,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  relief  from  the  constant  drain  of  Calais  deficits.'  It 
is  improbable,  furthermore,  that  the  Staplers,  in  their 
petition  of  1560,^  were  correct  in  holding  that  the 
reduction  in  wool  exports  was  due  to  the  termination 
of  the  staple  at  Calais.  The  wool  trade  had,  in  fact, 
commenced  to  decline  before  Calais  was  lost  to  England 
since  it  was  being  displaced  by  the  growing  manufac- 
ture and  exportation  of  domestic  cloth,  and  this  change 
was  recognized  in  the  readjustment  of  rates  in  1558. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  post 
hoe  propter  hoc  argument  as  the  fall  of  Calais  to  explain 
the  new  departure  in  customs  policy  marked  by  Mary's 
Book  of  Rates.    The  documents  themselves  indicate 

I  QiB>ert.  Trantin,  226;  Dow«0. 1. 179.    Of.  Cmmingham,  Gnmth.  I*  550. 

•  R.  O..  K.  R.  CustooM,  lM/8;  L.  T.  R..  Foraicn  Aoeta.,  1  Rie.  m,  no.  17;  Br.  M., 
Add..  30108.  foL  38. 

a  For  tlie  year  4-5  Ed.  VI,  the  ordinary  eipenaee  of  Celau  were  £9873,  4t..  U., 
tlie  income  from  eU  aouieee  £4580,  12«.,  7fl..  the  deficit  £5286,  11«.,  Oid.  (Br.  M.. 
Add..  30196,  fole.  38,  30.    Of .  abo  A.  Jenckee,  The  Staple  in  England,  19.) 

«  R.  O.,  St.  Fn  Dom.  EUa.,  toL  15,  now  01. 
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the  causes  for  the  change.  The  arrangement  of  (he 
previous  Books  was  bad,^  and  they  omitted  some 
articles  of  trade  which  in  a  later  period  w^«  included, 
such  as  com  of  all  kinds,'  haberdashery,  and  upholstery 
wares.'  The  great  rise  in  prices  necessitatedi  further- 
more, an  increase  in  valuations.^  But  most  urgent 
was  the  need  of  raismg  a  greater  revenue  from  indirect 
taxation,*  when  Governmental  expenditure  was  growing 
and  any  great  addition  to  direct  taxation  would  have 
been  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Book  of  Rates  of 
1558  was  issued  at  a  crisis  in  financial  afifsdrs,  and 
Mary's  Council  introduced  a  new  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  customs  revenue  when  they  established  the 
difference  between  valuations  "  by  agreemait "  and 

t  Bee  the  pteiMM  to  tlie  editioae  of  158S  and  1500  (Bodleun.  Douee  C  70;  aad 
Br.  M..  C.  40  b  20). 

I  Bee  the  books  of  1545, 1558,  aad  158S. 

a  Br.  M..  Add.,  30106.  fol.  43  (6  Ed.  VI). 

«  Thk  is  emphatioally  stated  by  the  royal  oommissioQen  of  6  Ed.  VI.  wiw  shre  a 
list  of  raluatkws  tocsthsr  with  their  ma^et  priee,  as  follows:  — 

Arti«leo                                 Book  of  Rates  BfaiioeC 

VahiatioB.  Fkioa. 

Camras  of  Normandy,  per  C — ~.  *£1     lOt.  Otf.  £3      Ot.  Od. 

Ck>th,  Holland,  per  pieoe 0    12      0  1      0  O 

FvMtian,  per  bale *10      0      0  25      0  O 

Iron,  per  ton *2      0      0  26      0  O 

Madder,  per  bale •2    10      0  6      0  0 

Oil.  per  ton — —     H      0      0  30      0  O 

Sarcenet  of  Florenoe *3      0      0  8      0  O  er 

0      0  O 

Say,  per  piece  ^^ .. ...      0    10      0  15  0 

Bilks,  per  yard  0      7      6  10  0 

Thread,  outenaU.  per  doasn *0      6      0  0    16  O 

Velvets,  out  of  grain,  per  srard  .... 0      7      6  10  0 

Wainscott,  per  C.  2      0      0  8      0  0 

Worsted,  RosseU.  the  broad  0    10     0  1    10  0 

Worsted,  RosseU,  the  naiTOw  0      6     8  10  0 

Total 27    18      8     113     17       O 

*  The  raluations  of  1507. 

•  Br.  M..  Add..  30108.  fol.  43  (6  Ed.  VI).    It  is  '*meet*'  to  take  measoioa  for 
*'  the  profitt  of  this  Custom**  .  .  .  additional  ntums  fhn  new  rates  **  wn 
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valuations  ''  altered "  according  to  the  pleasure  or 
necessities  of  the  Crown.^  It  was  the  importance  of 
the  change  thus  made  which  at  a  later  date  probably 
led  even  high  officials  to  regard  this  as  the  first  Book 
of  Rates. 

The  Book  of  Rates,  at  first  issued  as  a  measure  of 
official  reform  and  national  uniformity,  became  not 
only  a  fiscal  institution,  yielding  a  large  additional 
revenue  by  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  goods,*  but 
the  agency  through  which  was  later  developed  the 
poUcy  of  protection  to  English  industries.* 

N.  S.  B.  Gras, 

1  Br.  M..  Titus,  B IV.  foL  129. 

•  The  inereMe  in  rarenue  was  £20,000  yearty  (ibid.,  fob.  303,  304). 

*  TIm  prafMe  to  tbe  Book  of  RatM  of  1611  i«  one  of  tbe  most  imporUuit  eailsr 
olBeial  atetementa  of  meroMitiliBt  poIi<gr.  (London  Cuatom  Housa,  TIm  Rataa  of 
Bteehaadiaea,  8  Jae.  L) 
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DYER  AND  MARTIN'S  LIFE  OF  EDISON* 

This  book  deservee  the  attention  of  economists,  not  only 
because  it  throws  light  on  important  phases  of  the  eeoncmiic 
history  of  our  time,  but  because,  being  largely  an  auto- 
biography, it  may  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  the  inventor  and  business  leader.  True, 
the  book  is  not  from  Mr.  Edison's  pen;  but  it  has  be^i 
written  with  his  aid,  and  bears  a  formal  statement  that 
it  is  published  with  his  consent.  The  authors  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Edison,  and  one  of  them 
(Mr.  Dyer)  is  now  counsel  for  the  Edison  Laboratory. 
The  preface  states  that  ''  a  great  deal  of  the  narrative  is 
given  in  Mr.  Edison's  own  language,  from  oral  or  written 
statements  made  in  reply  to  questions  addressed  to  him." 

Mr.  Edison  has  been  much  more  than  an  inventor.  He 
has  been  ahnost  through  the  whole  of  his  career  an  organizer, 
manager,  investor.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  develop- 
ing the  most  important  of  his  devices,  such  as  the  incandes- 
cent light  in  its  early  stages  and  up  to  its  utilization  on  a 
commercial  basis,  the  sound-reproducing  instruments,  the 
moving-picture  devices,  the  cement  plant,  the  unsuccessful 
iron-ore  plant.  Not  all  of  the  enterprises  in  which  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  rest  so  exclusively  on  his  own  devices 
as  the  incandescent  light  and  the  talking  instruments.  But 
in  all  of  these  his  genius  has  been  applied  with  the  same 
revolutionary  effect,  and  in  all  he  has  himself  taken  hold 
not  only  as  inventor  but  as  manager. 

None  the  less,  one  of  the  first  things  that  impress  the 
reader  is  that  Mr.  Edison  does  not  possess,  certainly  not 

>  Edinn.  Hb  life  and  Inventions.  By  F.  L.  Dyer  and  T.  C.  Mwtin.  N«ir  Yovfc. 
Harper.    1010.    Two  vola..  pp.  989.    96.00. 
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• 

in  the  best  combination,  the  qualities  that  make  the  ideal 
organizer  of  industry.  He  has  drive,  the  energy  of  a  titan, 
an  unfaltering  persistence,  a  capacity  for  enlisting  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers;  daring,  too,  and  willingness  to 
assume  the  risks  of  novel  enterprises.  But  he  is  not  an 
intuitive  calculator,  not  an  adept  in  financial  management 
nor  quick  in  financial  reckoning.  In  his  early  days,  when 
the  first  large  lump  payment  for  a  successful  device  was 
made  to  him,  he  thought  he  might  get  for  it  $3000,  possibly 
$5000;  his  breath  was  taken  away  when  he  was  offered 
$40,000.  And  tho  he  was  then  already  in  business  on  his 
own  account  as  electrical  engineer  and  contractor,  and 
indeed  had  dabbled  in  undertakings  of  his  own  from  boy- 
hood, he  received  from  this  transaction  his  first  check,  and 
knew  so  little  of  business  ways  that  the  drawer  of  the  check 
and  the  bank  teller  were  able  to  amuse  themselves  by  payiog 
over  to  him  piles  of  small  bills  which  he  carried  home  and 
guarded  all  night.  The  next  morning  the  joke  was  carried 
no  further;  the  victim  was  told  how  to  deposit  his  check 
and  open  a  bank  account  (1, 133).  At  a  period  considerably 
later  he  received  by  cable  an  offer  of  "  30,000  "  for  his  in- 
terest in  an  invention;  he  accepted,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
draft  arrived  that  he  learned  that  he  was  to  receive  not 
30,000  dollars,  but  30,000  pounds  sterlmg  (I,  185).  At  still 
another  time  he  was  offered  $100,000  for  an  invention,  and 
accepted;  but,  wishing  to  be  assured  of  a  settled  income  for 
a  period  in  the  future,  stipulated  that  the  sum  was  to  be 
paid  in  instalments  of  $6000  a  year  spread  over  17  years; 
a  mode  of  payment  which  was,  of  course,  agreed  to  with 
alacrity  by  the  other  party.  A  second  offer  of  $100,000, 
for  another  invention,  was  shortly  after  accepted  on  the 
like  stipulation,  and  with  the  same  ignorance  of  the  pecuni- 
ary worth  of  deferred  payments  (1, 180, 183).  There  are 
abundant  other  indications  through  these  volumes  that 
book-keeping  and  accoimting  were  neglected  by  Mr.  Ekiison 
and  were  not  readily  understood  by  him.  (See,  for  example, 
1, 135.)  If  he  prosecuted  his  enterprises  to  financial  success, 
it  was  because  his  other  qualities  made  that  of  pecuniary 
accuracy  negligible. 
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On  the  oth^  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  mon^  has  been 
indiffer^it  to  Mr.  Edison,  or  that  his  en^-gies  have  been 
Implied  without  influence  from  the  mon^-nnaking  ambition. 
His  first  patent  (1869)  was  for  a  yote'4reoord^;  its  fate  is 
interesting  in  mOTe  ways  than  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  device  was  to  permit  a  vote  in  the 
National  House  of  R^>reeentativeB  to  be  takoi  in  a  minute  or  so, 
complete  lists  being  furnished  of  all  memb^n  voting  <m  the  two 
sides  of  any  question.  Mr.  Ediscm,  in  recalling  t^  drcumstances, 
says:  "  The  invoition  when  completed  was  taken'  to  Washington. 
I  think  it  was  exhibited  before  a  committee  that  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Ciq>itol.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  after 
seeing  how  quiddy  and  perfectly  it  worked,  said:  '  Young  man,  if 
there  is  any  invention  on  earth  that  we  don't  want  down  here,  it  is 
this.  One  of  the  greatest  wei^ns  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  to 
prevent  bad  legislation  is  filibustering  on  votes,  and  this  instrument 
would  prevoit  it.' "    (Pp.  101-102.) 

His  biographers  r^nark  elsewhere:  — 

From  the  time  of  boyhood,  wh^i  he  first  began  to  rub  against 
the  worid,  his  commercial  instincts  were  alert  and  predominated  in 
almost  all  of  the  enterprises  that  he  set  in  motion.  This  character- 
iBtic  trait  had  grown  strongs  as  he  matured,  having  received,  as 
it  did,  fresh  impetus  and  strength  from  his  one  lapse  in  the  case  of 
his  first  patented  invention,  the  vote-records.  The  lesson  he 
then  learned  was  to  devote  his  inventive  faculties  only  to  thingi 
for  which  there  was  a  real,  genuine  demand,  and  that  would  sub- 
serve the  actual  necessities  of  humanity;  and  it  was  probably  a 
fortunate  drcumstance  that  this  lesson  was  learned  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  as  an  inventor.  He  has  never  assumed  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher or  "  pure  scientist"    (P.  239.) 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  im- 
mensely concerned  with  keeping  his  intentions  secret  until 
he  had  secured  the  protection  of  the  Patent  Office  (I,  273). 

Mr.  Edison's  pecuniary  career  has  been  checker^  He 
made  a  fortune  in  connection  with  the  incandescent  light, 
—  tho  not  from  the  patents,  but  from  connected  manufac- 
turing enterprises  (II,  661,  note).  He  lost  everything  in 
the  magnetic  iron  ore  venture,  as  is  noted  below;  and  he 
became  rich  again  from  sundry  inventions  and  enterprises 
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o!  later  date,  —  oanent-making,  taUdng-machinee,  moving 
picture-machineBy  and  so  on.    I  quote  again:  — 

iffl  bis  Bf  e  he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  finance  and  oom- 
maroe,  and  as  one  looks  at  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  industries 
he  has  he^ied  to  create,  it  would  not  be  at  all  unreasonable  to 
expect  him  to  be  among  the  multi-millionaires.  That  he  is  not  is 
dm  to  the  absence  of  certain  qualities,  the  lack  of  which  Ediscm  is 
himself  the  first  to  admit.  Those  qualities  may  not  be  amiable, 
but  great  wealth  is  hardly  ever  accumulated  without  them.  If  he 
had  not  been  so  intent  on  inventing  he  would  have  made  more  of 
his  great  opportunities  for  getting  rich.  If  this  utter  detachment 
hom  any  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake  has  not  ahready  been 
Hhistrated  in  some  of  the  incidents  narrated,  one  or  two  stories 
are  available  to  onphasise  the  point.    (P.  661.) 

One  of  the  stories  adduced  relates  to  a  loan  requested 
from  the  City  Bank  in  New  York,  and  not  granted.  The 
president  said  to  Mr.  Edison,  *'  What  you  want  is  a  partner  " ; 
a  remaric  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Ekiison 
as  an  intimation  of  a  design  to  get  an  illegitimate  slice  of 
his  gains.  Whether  or  no  the  remark  was  sinister,  it  seems 
to  have  had  its  justification.  There  is  abimdant  indication 
that  he  was  an  erratic  person  in  business  matters;  and  he 
may  have  needed  a  partner  quite  as  much  as  Watt  needed 
Boulton. 

Mr.  Edison's  iron-ore  enterprise  (narrated  in  chapter  IX) 
illustrates  not  only  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  pecuniary 
career,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  took  hold  of  his  ventures. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  vast  deposits  of  low  grade 
magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  Eastern  region  could  be  profitably 
utilised  in  competition  with  the  Lake  Superior  ores.  He 
bought  in  New  Jersey  a  large  tract  of  land  —  "a  mountain 
of  rock  containing  only  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  magnetic 
iron  "  —  and  proceeded  to  tear  down  the  mountain,  grind 
the  rock  to  powder,  and  extract  the  iron.  The  venture 
was  conducted  with  extraordinary  energy.  A  village  was 
created  at  the  site,  crushing  machinery  of  novel  type  in- 
vented, a  magnetic  separator  devised,  elaborate  apparatus 
installed  for  putting  up  the  ore  in  briquets  suitable  for 
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transportation  and  smelting.  DoubUess,  there  is  no  reason 
for  discounting  what  is  said  in  these  pages  about  the  inven- 
tive and  organising  genius  shown.  But  a  c(HnmarciaI 
failure  the  enterprise  did  prove.  Possibly  the  explanatioii 
lies,  as  the  biographers  state,  in  the  unexpected  chei^nesB 
of  the  competing  Lake  Superior  ores;  and  it  may  be  that  in 
the  future  the  Eastern  ores  will  again  be  utiUsed  on  Mr. 
Ediscm's  plans.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  tius  case  the 
inventor  was  his  own  backer,  embarked  his  entire  fortune, 
and  lost  everything. 

None  the  less,  the  spirit  in  which  this  very  enterprise 
was  pushed,  and  the  failure  finally  accepted,  shows  that 
money-making  was  not  the  only  thing  that  stirred  the  man. 
He  lost  in  the  venture  the  fortune  of  a  couple  oi  millions 
which  he  had  made  from  the  electrical  ventures  afterwards 
consolidated  in  the  General  Mectric  Company.  He  was 
inunensely  interested  in  the  technical  problans  of  tiie  ore 
plant.  A  conversation  relating  to  this  phase  of  his  career 
is  reported  thus:  — 

We  got  a  New  York  newspi^)^,  and  I  called  ius  attention  to  the 
quotation  of  that  day  on  General  Electric.  Mr.  Edison  then 
asked:  ''  If  I  hadn't  sold  any  of  mine,  what  would  it  be  wortii 
to-day  7  "  and  after  some  figuring  I  replied:  ''  Ova*  four  miUion 
dollars."  When  Mr.  Edison  is  thinking  seriously  over  a  proUem 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  pulling  his  ri^t  eyebrow,  which  he  did  now 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds.  Then  his  face  lifted  up,  and  he 
said:  ''Well,  it 'sail  gone,  but  we  had  a  hell  of  a  good  time  spending 
it." 

On  the  psychological  issue,  the  verdict  on  the  whole 
seems  to  be,  not  proven.  Obviously  the  man  is  veritably 
possessed  by  an  instinct  of  workmanship  or  continuance; 
just  as  others  are  possessed  by  the  instinct  of  rhythm,  or 
of  combat,  or  of  the  curiosity  of  science.  It  is  clear  that 
the  love  of  distinction  and  the  more  material  self-regarding 
motives  have  also  moved  him.  What  has  been  the  share 
of  the  two  sets  of  motive  forces  in  bringing  him  to  his  achieve- 
ments seems  impossible  to  say.  Doubtless  he  could  not 
say  himself.    The  psychologists  are  able  to  do  no  more  for 
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us  than  enumerate  and  classifyi  with  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty, the  human  instincts.  They  can  assure  us  only  that 
the  love  of  wealth  is  no  simple  thing,  but  very  complex; 
and  that  man  is  moved  in  his  industrial  eflforts  by  a  variety 
of  impulses,  some  of  them  agglomerated  in  this  composite 
love  of  wealth,  some  of  them  quite  distinct  from  it.  We 
are  so  immersed  in  the  present  individualist  system  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  we  should  act  under  conditions 
totally  different.  Prediction  might  be  expected  to  be  easier 
as  r^ards  those  rare  persons,  like  Mr.  Edison,  in  whom 
some  particular  bent  appears  with  extraordinary  strength. 
Yet  even  here  we  cannot  be  sure.  What  sort  of  things 
would  he  have  worked  at  in  a  coUectivist  society,  and  would 
his  services  have  been  greater  or  less  ?  To  these  questions 
we  can  give  no  convincing  answers. 

R  W.  Taussig. 

HaBVABD  UNITBBBirT. 
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THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  GAINS  FROM 
PROTECTIVE  DUTIES 

In  his  recently  published  Principles  cf  EeonomicB^  Pro- 
f e88(Nr  Taussig  develops  a  quasi-hypothetical  case  (havingy 
however,  possible  relevance  to  the  conditions  of  the  United 
States)  in  which  he  contends  that  the  disadvantages  of 
protection  may,  to  some  extoit,  be  c^set  by  an  increased 
purchasing  power  over  foreign,  as  distinguished  from  dcnnes- 
tic,  commodities.  The  first  influence  of  even  a  purdy 
revenue  duty,  and  still  more  of  a  protective  duty,  bdng, 
as  he  points  out,  to  lessen  imports,  the  movement  of  specie 
will  be  into  the  country.  Prices  and  incomes  rise  in  the 
country,  and  fall  in  foreign  countries.  Exports  are  checked, 
imports  stimulated.  '^If  the  commodities  es^rted  from 
a  country  are  of  a  sort  insistently  demanded  in  f OTdgn 
countries;  and  if,  (m  the  other  hand,  the  commodities  which 
it  imports  are  not  such  as  to  be  consumed  more  larg^y  as 
their  prices  fall,  —  then  the  change  (in  money  income  and 
prices)  may  be  considerable.  Eventually  equilibrium  is 
re-established;  es^rts  diminish  and  imports  increase  until 
payments  again  balance.  When  this  stage  is  finally  reached, 
the  country  which  imposed  the  duties  will  have  higher  in- 
comes and  higher  prices.  The  higher  incomes  will  be  no 
benefit  so  far  as  domestic  purchases  go,  since  within  the 
country  prices  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
they  will  be  of  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  things  imported." 

The  result  is,  he  thinks,  that  there  will  be  a  baiance  of 
gain  and  loss.  The  consumers  lose  as  purchasers  of  the 
protected  articles,  but  they  gain  as  purchasers  of  things 

>  Book  IV,  du4».  xsxyU.  lee.  1. 
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that  continue  to  be  imported.  It  is  true  that  of  these  some 
are  subject  to  the  protective  duty;  but  the  consumers  gain 
if  the  price  is  not  raised  by  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  and, 
even  if  it  is,  there  is  "  a  full  recompense  "  in  the  revenue 
received  by  the  public  treasury,  and  by  the  consumer  being 
relieved  (presumably)  from  other  taxes.  The  consumers 
gain,  also,  on  all  non-dutiable  foreign  imports  which  still 
fxwitinne  to  come  in. 

This  reasoning  Professor  Taussig  proceeds  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  as  to  which  he  comes  to  the 
final  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  ''  how  far 
the  gain  from  this  source  has  served  to  offset  the  loss  from 
the  domestic  commodities  produced  and  sold  at  higher 
cost."  "It  is  a  gain,"  he  rightiy  says,  "littie  reckoned 
with  in  the  popular  controversy." 

It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  gain  —  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware  —  not  much  reckoned  with,  even  by  econo- 
mists, in  the  case  of  protective  duties,  tho  a  similar  doctrine, 
as  wUl  afterwards  be  pointed  out,  was  held  by  Mill  to  be 
applicable  to  duties  that  were  imposed  for  revenue  purposes 
and  had  no  protective  effect.  The  present  writer  ventures, 
with  great  diffidence,  to  submit,  for  reasons  now  about  to 
be  set  forth,  that  as  applied  to  high  protective  duties  which 
are  really  effective  the  whole  argument  is  unsound. 

It  is  not  clear,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  inflow  of  specie 
mentioned  in  the  text  can  result  in  a  permanent  rise  of  in- 
comes and  prices,  except  under  conditions  which  would 
deprive  the  rise  of  real  significance.  It  will,  of  course,  cause 
a  temporary  rise,  while  the  balance  of  imports  and  es^rts 
is  being  adjusted.  After  the  so-called  equilibrium  has  been 
reached,  the  advantage  of  the  higher  incomes  "in  the 
purchase  of  things  imported  "  can  only  be  realized  at  the 
expense  of  an  increased  outflow  of  specie  which  will  tend 
to  reduce  prices  and  incomes  in  the  protected  country.  If 
this  increased  outflow  is  precluded  by  the  hypotheticid 
conditions  of  international  demand,  then  all  that  has  hap- 
pened is  that  there  has  been  a  redistribution  of  the  enlarged 
income,  by  which  the  consumer  gets  the  same  (or,  more 
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probably,  a  less)  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  commodi- 
ties as  before,  paying  considerably  more  for  the  former,  and 
somewhat  less  for  the  latter.^  It  is  not  evident  in  what  his 
advantage  consists.  It  is  no  benefit  that  foreign  commodi- 
ties are  cheaper  if  he  cannot  purchase  more  of  them  than 
formerly  accept  on  the  old  terms. 

The  argument  may,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  understood 
if  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  word  "  equilibrium  ''  is  unbig- 
uous.  It  may  mean  either  an  equilibrium  of  quantities, 
or  of  rates.  In  the  former  case,  a  stationary  condition  of 
trade  is  implied;  x  imports  would  exchange  for  y  exports, 
neither  more  nor  less.  In  the  latter  case  imports  would 
exchange  for  exports  ai  the  rate  of  z  imports  for  y  exports, 
which  might  be  satisfied  by  2x  for  2y  or  3x  for  Zy  and  so  on. 
The  latter  is  the  sense  which,  it  would  seem  at  first  si^t, 
was  the  one  intended.  It  is  against  this  view  that  the 
foregoing  criticism  is  aimed.  The  contention  is  that  the 
possibility  of  exchanging  z  imports  for  y  exports  depends 
on  a  certain  distribution  of  specie,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  trade  and  the  advantage  in 
the  same  ratio  would  fail  because  it  would  disturb  this 
distribution.  A  nation,  for  instance,  which,  under  a  syst^n 
of  free  exchange,  had  an  import  of  1,000,000  tons  imd  an 
es^rt  of  the  same  amount,  might  after  adopting  a  pro- 
tective tariff  get  800,000  tons  of  imports  for  600,000  tons  of 
exports.  But  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  trade  to 
expand  in  this  ratio  so  that  1,600,000  tons,  say,  were  obtained 
for  1,200,000  or  even  the  original  1,000,000  tons  of  imports 
for  750,000  tons  of  exports. 

The  foregoing  arguments  apply  to  all  foreign  commodities, 
taxed  and  untaxed.  In  regard  to  imported  commodities 
subject  to  the  protective  duty,  if  the  price  has  been  raised 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  the  advantage  vanishes  alto- 
gether. The  suggestion  that  the  consumer  gets  a  ''full 
recompense"  in  the  relief  from  other  taxation  overlooks 

1  "  Conaklerably  mora,"  becMiae  tlie  fund  avmUabi*  for  domMlio  panbmtm  erarted 
by  Um  inflow  of  apeoie  u  slill  further  mgimwtart  by  the  Mvinfli  in  the  leduoed  price 
of  the  foraign  foode. 
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the  fact  that  the  duties  are  levied  for  purpoees  of  protection, 
and  would  not  have  been  imposed  had  a  protective  policy 
not  been  decided  upon.  The  case  of  a  purely  revenue  tax 
is,  in  this  connection,  unimportant. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  price  is  not  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty,  it  is  because  equilibrium  has  been  estab- 
lished at  a  point  short  of  this  result.  The  supposed  advan- 
tage has  not  pro  tanio  been  availed  of.  A  further  demand 
for  imported  articles,  if  the  hjrpothetical  conditions  of 
reciprocal  demand  would  permit  of  it,  could  only  result  in 
tending  to  raise  their  price  to  the  full  level  of  the  duty, 
when  the  advantage  of  the  higher  incomes  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  commodities  will  be  no  greater  than  in  the  purchase 
of  domestic. 

So  far  the  reasoning  has  proceeded  strictly  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Professor  Taussig.  There  is,  however,  another 
and  simpler  way  of  approaching  the  subject  which  has  the 
advantage  of  disentangling  the  controversy  from  intricate 
questions  as  to  flow  of  specie  and  rise  of  prices.  That  is, 
to  r^^ard  all  such  matters  as  mere  mechanism  and  to  look 
only  to  the  broad  fact  that  foreign  trade  is  in  its  essence  a 
case  of  barter,  the  profits  of  which  arise  from  the  extra 
product  created  by  international  division  of  labor.  Re- 
garded in  this  light  Professor  Taussig's  obvious  meaning 
is  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the  equilibrium  the  lion's  share 
of  the  advantage  derived  from  mutual  trade  will  fall  to  the 
protected  country;  it  will  get  a  larger  share  in  the  extra 
product  created  by  the  international  division  of  labor,  its 
imports  will  be  obtained  with  a  smaller  volume  of  es^rts, 
foreign  and  domestic  prices  being  automatically  adjusted 
at  the  equilibrium  point  so  that  this  result  is  secured.  Even, 
however,  imder  a  regime  of  free  ^cchange  the  assumed  con- 
ditions secure  the  lion's  share  of  the  extra  product  to  the 
country  having  the  least  insistent  demand  for  imports,  and 
f<Nr  whose  es^rts  there  is  the  most  urgent  demand  abroad. 
It  does  not,  necessarily,  or  indeed  probably,  follow,  that 
protection  will  increase  this  advantage.  It  may  increase 
the  share  in  the  extra  product  falling  to  the  protected  country, 
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but  it  will  certainly  diminish  the  toUd  to  be  dwided.  If,  for 
example,  the  increased  annual  product  derivable  bom 
international  trade  under  conditions  of  free  exchange  were 
some  50,000  tons,  say,  of  iron  or  steel,  and  under  protection 
only  30,000,  then  if  the  protected  country  got  f  ths  of  the 
amount  in  the  former  case,  and  fths  in  the  latter,  it  would 
make  a  less  gain  by  6,000  tons,  and  the  loss  would  be  a 
continuing  one  as  long  as  the  conditions  lasted. 

Even  if  it  secured  the  whole  extra  product,  and  not  merely 
fths  of  it,  the  protected  country  would  make  no  profit, 
and  would  only  just  avoid  a  positive  loss.  The  more  rffective 
the  protection,  the  lees  will  be  the  extra  product,  and  the 
smaller  will  be  the  possible  gains  to  be  made  by  an  increased 
share  of  it.  A  real  gain  is  in  general  only  conceivable  where 
the  product  suffers  a  comparatively  trifling  diminutiim, 
i.  e.,  the  duties  imposed  do  not  protect,  or  protect  only  to  a 
slight  extent.  They  are  then  hardly  distinguishable  from 
revenue  duties,  and  we  come  back  substantially  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  Mill  {Principles,  Book  V,  chap,  iv,  S  6). 
Mill,  it  will  be  remembered,  draws  a  sharp  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  revenue  and  protective  duties,  holding 
that  the  former  may  give  rise  to  a  gain  in  the  conditions  of 
international  exchange,  which  will  not  be  the  case  if  the 
duties  are  of  a  protective  character.  This  view  would  seem 
to  be  substantially  correct,  tho  somewhat  too  narrowly 
expressed.  Duties  only  slightly  protective,  which  resulted 
in  but  an  insignificant  diminution  of  the  product,  would  give 
practically  the  same  result  as  duties  for  revenue  only.  The 
same  effect  might  also  be  produced  even  with  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  product  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  shared  (say  in  the 
example  given  above  from  ith  to  fths),  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  save  in  very  exceptional  circumstances;  the  pro- 
portion secured  by  the  protected  country  being  by  hypothesb 
great,  even  in  the  absence  of  protection. 

Put  in  a  nutshell,  the  point  is  that  to  speak  of ''  offsetting  " 
the  losses  of  protection  by  "the  gain"  in  the  terms  of 
international  exchange  implies  a  confusion  between  two 
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entirely  different  things  (1)  a  loss  in  total  amount  or  volume 
of  produce,  (2)  a  gain  in  the  ratio  in  which  that  amount  is 
divided.  You  cannot  set  off,  e.  g.^  a  gain  of  ''  ^th  "  against 
a  loss  of  ''  4  tons  "  until  you  have  reduced  the  terms  to  a 
common  denominator  by  answering  the  question  ^'Ith 
of  what "  7  The  answer  is,  in  the  case  of  international 
trade,  ith  of  the  total  product  or,  more  precisely,  of  the 
extra  product  resulting  from  the  international  division  of 
labor.  If  the  total  is  condavJL  or  nearly  constant  (which 
18  the  case  of  a  revenue  duty  or  of  a  duty  but  slightly  pro- 
tective), the  ith  is  a  real  gain.  If  the  total  diminishes 
greaUy  (the  case  of  high  protection  when  really  effective), 
the  nominal  gain  of  Ith  is  in  reality  a  loss.  Two-fifths  of 
ten  oranges  is  f oiir  oranges,  three-fifths  of  five  oranges  is 
three  oranges;  a  nominal  gain  of  one-fifth,  a  real  loss  of  one 
orange. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  to  the  case 
of  the  United  States  is  obvious.  If  the  principal  condition 
under  which  protective  duties  can  favorably  influence  the 
terms  of  international  exchange  is  that  they  should  be  very 
moderate  in  amount,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  possibility 
of  any  gain  having  resulted  to  the  States  from  this  source 
—  provided  of  course  that  the  protection  has  been  effective. 
If  for  any  reason  it  failed  to  protect,  other  considerations 
would  arise. 

H.  H.  OTabbbll. 
Kew  Gabdbnb,  Subbbt,  England. 


WAGES  AND  ABILITY 

The  subject  of  wages  and  ability  has  been  a  fertile  one 
for  speculation  since  the  economists  of  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity school  have  advanced  the  proposition  that  wage- 
earners  tend  to  get  what  they  produce.  This  theory  has 
as  a  natural  corollary  that  the  more  efficient  will  get  more 
than  the  less  efficient:  the  man  of  greater  ability  will  receive 
a  greater  reward  than  the  man  with  less  ability.    But  few 
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htUmpts  have  been  made  to  verify  the  pnqxMition  by  any 
but  theoretical  methods. 

As  a  radical  departure  from  a  theoretical  to  a  statistical 
demonstration,  Professcnr  H.  L.  Moore,  in  his  volume  dealing 
with  the  laws  of  wages  f  rcmi  a  statistical  standpoint/  devotes 
a  chi^iter  to  the  problem:  "  Are  wages  paid  according  to 
ability?"  The  question  is  important  from  the  point  ci 
view  of  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  econcHnic 
doctrines,  and  also  with  r^erenoe  to  its  bearing  on  the 
contentions  of  the  socialists  that  labor  is  exploited.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  moment  to  make  certain  that  any 
attempted  proof  of  an  affirmative  answer  is  thoro  and 
cogent. 

Professor  Moore's  proof  is  as  follows.  He  accepts  the 
generalisation  of  Galton  and  Pearson  that  ability  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  general  population  according  to  the  normal 
or  probability  curve.  Then,  applying  the  limitation  of 
the  wage-theory  that  different  non-competing  groups  are 
to  be  considered,  and  assuming  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
that  there  are  but  two,  — the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  — 
he  divides  the  wage-earners  equally  between  the  two  groups, 
the  first  fifty  per  cent  unskilled  and  the  second  fifty  p^ 
cent  skilled.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  wages  mi^t 
be  paid  according  to  ability  within  each  group  without 
fixing  in  any  way  the  respective  shares  of  the  total  wage 
dividend  that  each  group  would  receive.  But  he  finds  that 
the  first  fifty  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  in  France  get 
39.819%  of  the  total  wage  dividend;  and  Professor  Moore 
sets  himself  the  following  problem:  if  wages  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  ability  in  each  group  with  the  lower  group  re- 
ceiving 39%  of  the  total  wages,  what  kind  of  a  curve  of 
distribution  of  wages  will  result,  and  will  this  ability-wage 
curve  be  at  all  comparable  to  the  actual  curve  of  distributi(»i 
according  to  the  French  statistics  ? 

Professor  Moore  first  simplifies  the  problem  from  the 
mathematical  standpoint  by  taking  a  **  standard  populaticm  " 
of  100,  so  chosen  that  the  distribution  of  wages  in  this  stand- 

1  lAwi«fW«eaa,uiBMyiiiStotlitteiJBeoaoiiiiei.    N«irTofk,  IMl. 
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ard  population  will  correspond  in  every  way  with  the  dis* 
tribution  in  a  larger  population;  the  advantage  being  that 
he  can  impose  on  this  standard  population  any  conditions 
he  chooses  and  have  a  conunon  basis  of  numbers  on  which 
to  compare  the  resulting  curves.  Then  he  divides  this 
**  standard  population  "  into  two  equal  parts,  one,  unskilled, 
earning  39%  of  the  total  wage  with  a  minimum  wage  of 
2.36  francs,  and  the  other,  skilled,  earning  61%  of  the  total, 
with  a  maximum  wage  of  10.18  francs. 

According  to  the  differential  theory  of  wages,  wages  in 
each  group  will  consist  of  two  parts:  first,  the  wiinimnn^ 
wage  of  the  group,  and  second,  a  differential  based  on  the 
diff^^ence  of  ability  of  each  man  over  the  lowest  man  in  the 
group.  In  the  given  standard  population,  each  man  in  the 
Iowa*  group  earns  the  2.36  francs  minimum  plus  an  amount 
which  corresponds  to  his  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  39% 
due  to  his  position  on  the  scale  of  ability.  Each  man  in 
the  upper  group  will  likewise  receive  the  minimum  wage  in 
the  group  plus  a  differential  corresponding  to  his  advantage 
in  ability  over  the  lowest  man  in  his  group;  but  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  this  group  just  exceeds  the  maximum  wage 
in  the  first  group;  that  is,  is  equal  to  the  wage  of  the  fifty- 
first  man.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  differential  deter- 
mined? Here  Galton's  generalization  comes  in.  It  is 
determined  by  the  difference  of  ability  of  each  man  over  the 
least  able  in  the  group,  which  is  easily  found  by  mathematical 
processes  from  the  equation  of  the  probability  curve  accord- 
ing to  which  ability  is  distributed. 

By  these  processes  Professor  Moore  finds  the  distribution 
of  wages  on  the  basis  of  ability;  that  is,  he  finds  what  the 
curve  of  the  distribution  of  wages  would  be  if  wages  were 
paid  according  to  ability.  This  curve  he  compares  with 
the  actual  distribution  of  wages  in  France,  and  finds  that 
the  two  curves  agree  closely,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that 
wages  in  this  case  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ability. 
"The  fact  that  the  smooth  curve  of  the  actual  data  is 
practically  congruent  with  the  smooth  curve  of  the  standard 
population  shows  that  in  this  case  a  doctrine  of  pure  eco- 
nomics is  statistically  verified." 
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Is  this  conclusion  valid  ?  Does  the  fact  that  the  two 
curves  are  "  congruent "  show  ''  that  the  doctrine  of  pure 
economics  is  statistically  verified "  7  To  put  a  simple 
case.  Suppoee  that  th&re  were  but  one  group,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  mathematical  computation  of  the  wages 
that  would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  the  actual 
distribution  of  wages  gave  curves  that  coincided,  —  would 
the  fact  of  the  congruence  of  the  ciu-ves  prove  the  point  at 
issue?  The  computation  according  to  the  theory  that 
ability  is  distributed  according  to  the  probability  curve 
will  in  this  case  give  simply  a  probability  curve.  And  it 
is  a  proved  fact,  which  Professor  Moore  himself  cites,  that 
height,  weight,  strength,  lung  capacity,  any  characteristic 
almost  of  the  himian  species,  —  all  are  distributed  according 
to  the  probability  curve.  These  curves  are  as  congruent 
with  the  curve  of  actual  wages  as  is  the  curve  of  ability! 
With  the  same  reasoning  as  that  which  Professor  Moore 
uses,  wages  are  paid  according  to  height,  weight,  strength, 
and  what-you-will,  if  the  congruence  of  the  ciu-ves  has  any 
significance.  The  mere  fact  of  congruence  proves  nothing. 
The  only  way  to  prove  that  there  is  a  correlation  betweoi 
ability  and  high  wages,  is  to  show  that  low  ability  corre- 
sponds with  low  wages,  and  high  ability,  with  high  wages. 
The  fact  that  ability,  strength,  and  wages  have  coincident 
curves  of  distribution  proves  nothing  as  to  their  connection. 

Professor  Moore's  analysis  of  the  problem  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  Does  the  fact  that  he  has  divided  his  popula- 
tion into  two  groups  and  then  computed  his  curve  make 
any  real  difference  with  the  validity  of  his  reasoning  as  to 
the  correlation  proved  by  the  congruence  of  the  curves? 
Clearly  not.  It  does  make  a  difference  with  the  character 
of  the  theoretical  curve,  for  he  has  incorpcn^ted  into  it  the 
actual  distribution  of  wages  as  far  as  the  total  rec^ved  by 
each  half  is  concerned;  and  his  argument  seems  to  receive 
an  appearance  of  validity  from  the  fact  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  unskilled  or  lower  half  are  really  less  able  than  Hie 
upper  half,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  half  do  not  get 
on  the  average  as  much  as  the  skilled  men.    But  the  fac^ 
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that  the  unskilled  receive  less  than  the  skilled  is  in  the 
original  statistics  of  the  French  Report,  and  can  be  deduced 
without  any  recoiu'se  to  higher  mathematics.  Professor 
Moore's  curves  prove  nothing.  Since  the  fact  that  the 
unskilled  receive  less  than  the  skiUed  is  incorporated  into 
the  theoretical  curve,  it  does  illustrate  that  fact;  but  the 
congruence  of  the  theoretical  and  the  actual  curves  of  wages 
proves  nothing.  No  data  are  given  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  fundamental  proposition  whether  the  lower  wages 
in  the  lower  group  are  correlated  or  are  not  correlated  with 
a  lower  grade  of  abihty. 

Professor  Moore  finds  the  minimum  in  each  group,  and 
adds  to  it  a  differential  proportioned  to  the  difference  in 
ability  of  each  man  over  the  man  receiving  the  lowest  wage; 
that  is,  ''  a  wage  on  the  basis  of  ability."  What  he  really 
obtains  is  a  little  different.  When  he  determines  the  differ- 
ential which  each  man  in  the  group  wiU  receive  —  "the 
differential  according  to  ability  "  —  what  he  really  finds 
is  the  differential  according  to  the  probability  curve  accord- 
ing to  which  ability  is  distributed.  But  this  is  actually  the 
differential  which  each  man  would  receive  over  the  minimum 
if  it  were  a  simple  case  of  chance,  —  a  wage  on  the  basis  of 
any  "  chance  "  distribution.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
other  way  that  the  differential  due  to  ability  can  be  meas- 
ured; yet  this  differential  is  a  measure  not  merely  of  differ- 
ence of  ability.  The  same  curve  would  be  used  to  determine 
a  differential  if  the  hypothesis  of  distribution  of  wages  on 
the  basis  of  strength,  height,  or  chance  itself  (all  of  which 
are  distributed  according  to  the  same  normal  curve)  were 
the  hyxKythesis  to  be  tested. 

Professor  Moore's  syUogism  is  really  as  follows:  the  actual 
ctirve  of  wage  distribution  is  f  oimd  to  agree  with  a  theoretical 
curve  of  wage  distribution,  when  this  distribution  is  made 
according  to  the  probability  curve,  i.  e.,  chance.  But 
ability  is  distributed  according  to  the  probability  curve. 
Therefore,  so  nms  Professor  Moore's  conclusion,  wages  are 
distributed  according  to  ability.  There  is  evidently  a 
Ic^cal  slip  in  the  proof. 
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WhUe  the  chapt^  on  wag^  and  ability  is  thus  opm  to 
serious  criticism,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  critidxe  it 
without  speaking  of  the  high  merit  of  the  remainder  of  the 
woric.  Professor  Moore  has  drawn  interesting  and  valid 
oonclusicms  in  the  other  chapters  of  the  book,  —  correlatioDS 
which  support  the(H^cal  deductions  hitharto  without 
statistical  foundation.  Professor  Moore  has  reidly  made  a 
new  departure  in  economic  science.  He  has  introduced  a 
movement  that  will  ultimately  demand  a  verification  of 
theory  by  actual  data,  which  in  turn  will  be  a  first  step 
toward  the  concrete  application  of  economic  laws  to  practical 
ends,  based  as  they  will  be  not  on  theory  alone,  but  on  fact. 

ROBEBT  M.   WOODBXJBT. 

Clark  UmysBsmr,  Wobcistke,  Mass. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  RAILROAD 
COMMISSION 

In  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  "  between  1902 
and  1908  over  800  distinct  provisions  were  enacted  to  regu- 
late purely  state  traffic,  eight  new  commissions  were  created, 
and  seven  of  the  thirty-one  ab-eady  in  existence  were  re- 
organized ";  ^  leaving  only  seven  states  in  the  union  without 
a  public  service  commission  of  some  kind.  One  of  the  ^ght 
newly  formed  commissions  was  in  Pennsylvania,  wb»e 
Governor  Stuart  signed  the  creating  act  on  May  31 ,  1907. 
Pennsylvanians  had  felt  for  some  time  that  the  railroads 
were  abusing  their  powers,  and  the  legislature  had  att^npted 
a  few  years  before  to  lessen  railroad  charges  by  imposing  a 
flat  two-cent  passenger  rate.  When  this  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  different  means  of  check  were  found  to 
be  necessary.  The  l^;islature  went  into  session  pledged 
to  create  a  commission,  and  the  act  of  1907  was  the 
result. 

>  Q.  Q.  Huebner,  in  Annak  American  Aoadflmy,  July,  1008,  p.  13B. 
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Ahho  almoet  the  entire  trend  of  recent  legislation  had 
been  to  increase  and  strengthen  conunission  power,  Penn- 
sjdvania  legislators  went  back  to  the  old  Massachusetts 
form  and  established  a  commission  with  powers  merely  of 
investigation  and  reconmiendation.  It  is  composed  of  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  senate's 
consent,  to  continue  in  office  for  five  years  and  to  receive 
salaries  of  $8000  a  year.  These  appoint,  to  serve  at  their 
pleasure,  an  attorney,  a  secretary,  a  marshal,  and  all  experts 
needed  for  thoro  investigation.  They  are  granted  wide 
scope,  their  power  extending  over  all  corporations  trans- 
porting freight  or  passengers  by  rail  or  water,  over  pipe 
line  ccHnpanies,  express,  telephone,  and  telegraph  companies. 
They  may  inquire  into  the  business  and  management  of 
conmion  carriers  and  investigate  all  matters  incident  to  the 
performance  of  their  public  duties  and  their  compliance 
with  charters  and  state  laws.  Any  aggrieved  person  or 
corporation  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  commission, 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate,  hold  a  formal  hearing  if 
necessary,  and  award  its  decision  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation. Its  power  of  recommendation  is  extended  to 
rates  as  well  as  to  management  and  acconmiodation.  Severe 
penalties  are  provided  for  refusal  to  show  books  or  to  testify. 
The  commission  may  also  make  investigation  of  cases  at  its 
own  volition,  and  is  required  to  do  so  in  case  of  accidents, 
to  determine  the  cause  and  to  recommend  measures  prevent- 
ing a  repetition. 

As  far  as  powers  of  investigation  and  advice  go,  the  com- 
mission is  all  that  could  be  desired.  If,  however,  its  recom- 
mendation is  disobeyed  or  disregarded,  its  duty  is  merely 
to  certify  the  fact  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  who  take  action  as  they  see  fit.  The 
expectation  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  had  been  entertained 
for  the  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ck>nnecticut  Com- 
missions :  public  opinion  is  to  force  the  carriers  to  submission. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Ck>mmission  organised  in  January, 
1908,  the  governor's  appointees  were  Nathaniel  Ewing, 
chairman,  and  Charles  Mann  and  John  Y.  Boyd,  associates. 
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The  places  of  the  last  two  have  since  been  taken  by  Milton 
J.  Brecht  and  S.  W.  Pennjrpack^.  Mr.  Ewing  has  be^i  a 
member  of  the  bar  for  forty-one  years  and  was  made  Piesdent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  in  1903.  He  has  been 
counsel  for  various  corporations,  among  them  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  and  has  been  a  Director  of  tiie 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  Tel^p*aph  and  Tel^hone 
Company.  Thus  he  has  obtained  his  knowledge  of  ccHnmon 
carriers  at  first  hand.  Milton  Brecht  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Lancaster  County.  Mr.  Pennypadker 
is  ex-governor  of  the  state. 

The  new  commissioners  discovered  1440  corporations 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  doing  active  work  as  public 
service  corporations.  They  began  at  once  to  receive  com- 
plaints dealing  with  sanitary  conditions,  overcluffges,  po(»r 
station  facilities,  insufficient  service,  and  discrimination.  A 
great  number  of  these  cases  were  promptly  settled  by  corre- 
spondence, and  of  the  others  d^nanding  more  formal  hearings 
and  reccmunendations  all  have  been  settled  except  two,  in 
which  the  recommendations  have  been  disobeyed  by  the 
carriers. 

Among  the  greater  things  that  they  have  investigated 
and  reported  upon  are  forest  fires  and  their  prevention;  the 
canal  abandonment  in  Pennsylvania  and  its  results;  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  rates;  the  Pittsburg  and  Philad^phia 
electric  service  (resulting  in  both  cases  in  marked  improve- 
ment according  to  recompaendations);  and  regulations  <rf 
boiler  construction  and  inspection  (minimizing  railroad  acci- 
dents resulting  from  defective  boilers).  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  investigation  has  been  thoro,  the  reconunendations 
specific,  minute,  and  scientific.  Experts  were  engaged  and 
given  full  opportunity.  The  common  carriers  involved  abo 
gave  their  assistance  in  each  instance  and  in  most  cases 
gladly  agreed  to  the  recommended  improv^nents. 

All  parties  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  need  and 
justice  of  commission  regulation.  The  question  is  no  longv 
whether  a  state  shall  have  a  commission;  it  has  become  a 
question  of  whether  advisory  or  mandatory.    Is  the  advisoiy 
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commission  the  best  form  for  Perndsylvania  ?  The  Massa- 
chusetts Raihroad  Commission,  still  mainly  advisory,  has 
been  generally  conceded  to  be  effective.  Founded  in  1869,  it 
has  been  in  active  service  for  more  than  forty  years  and  has 
during  that  entire  time  had  hardly  a  serious  clash  with 
the  railway  management.  Public  opinion  has  accomplished 
there  all  that  has  been  expected  of  it.  But  are  the  condi- 
tions of  the  two  states  similar?  I  believe  they  are  not. 
To  b^;in  with,  Massachusetts  is  a  smaller  state,  and  the 
problems  are  less  large  than  in  a  state  of  Pennsylvania's  size. 
The  Massachusetts  Ck>mmission  has  grown  up  with  the 
railroads,  has  been  able  to  see  the  problems  as  they  have 
arisen,  and  the  railroads  have  learned  to  respect  its  decisions. 
The  Pennsylvania  Commission  was  formed  after  the  public 
service  corporations  had  become  firmly  intrenched,  and  after 
the  problems  had  become  infinitely  complex.  The  public 
served  in  Massachusetts  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  stock- 
holders also,  and  their  interests  on  one  side  balance  those  on 
the  other. 

The  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  are  very  different.  When 
the  bill  creating  the  commission  was  under  discussion  in  the 
legislature  there  were  requests  for  definite  restriction  of 
railway  action,  which  were  answered  by  the  statement  that 
these  laws  could  better  be  passed  later  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  commission.  When  its  first  annual  report  was  presented 
to  the  governor,  the  commission  asked  that  the  foUowing 
laws  be  passed:  (1)  a  law  permitting  a  private  railroad  to 
join  a  public  one,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  incorporating 
private  lines ;  (2)  a  law  punishing  trespassers  on  the  right 
of  way  of  conmion  carriers;  (3)  a  law  compelling  carriers  to 
notify  the  commission  of  any  intention  of  increasing  their 
capitalisation,  and  providing  that  such  an  increase  without 
this  notification  or  against  the  commission's  advice  be  invalid ; 
(4)  a  law  allowing  the  commission  to  reconmiend  safety  appli- 
ances to  be  used  at  all  grade  crossings  of  public  highways 
over  common  carriers.  Bills  have  been  drawn  up  in  due 
form  by  the  commissioner's  attorney  and  the  plea  for  their 
passage  has  been  repeated  in  each  annual  report.  They  stiU 
remain  unpassed. 
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Two  reccmunendaticms  have  been  disregarded,  one  by  the 
Ftonsylvania  and  one  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiboad 
Company.  There  is  no  ccHupdling  reason  why  others  should 
not  be.  The  commission  itself,  in  the  report  for  1910,  ados 
for  an  amendment  to  the  creating  law  defining  the  force  of  a 
recommendation,  and  suggests  that  it  be  given  the  force  of 
a  court  decision.  The  (Higinal  bill  as  introduced  into  the 
House  contained  something  of  tins  idea,  but  it  was  weak^ied 
in  subsequent  readings.  If  tins  request  of  the  comm]S8i<merB 
were  granted,  the  commission  would  immediately  lose  its 
purely  advisory  nature.  The  body  itself  realises  that  it 
needs  more  power. 

There  seems  to  have  been  fear  in  the  legislature  that  the 
cmnmiasion  was  being  granted  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  all  together.  But  why  should  not  this  be 
so  ?  As  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Commission  writes: 
''The  theory  of  the  public  service  commission  statutes  is 
that  certain  power  of  control  over  public  service  c<Hp(»rations 
formerly  vested  in  the  legislature  is  del^ated  by  the  1^^ 
lature  to  the  commission  to  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  certain  very  general  rules  established  by  the  legislature. 
The  authority  of  the  commission  is  ther^ore  legislative  and 
administrative  in  character,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  its  work  should  be  of  merely  an  advisory  nature  than 
that  an  act  of  the  legislature  or  an  ordinance  of  the  Board 
of  Health  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  option  of  the  parties  afifected." 

Pennsylvania's  experience  may  prove  to  be  like  that  of 
Iowa,  where  an  advisory  conmiission  was  in  existence  for 
ten  years.  In  three  years  no  recommendation  was  dis- 
obeyed; it  was  successful  in  many  minor  wajrs.  "  But  it 
failed  just  where  control  was  most  needed.  It  was  powerless 
to  check  .  .  .  discrimination."  ^  Wisconsin  expmenced  the 
same  difficulty  after  1876.  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
railroads  were  Uttle  interfered  with  in  matters  which  vitally 
concerned  the  industrial  interests  of  the  state.''  *  The  original 

1  F.  H.  Dixon,  Bute  lUilitMui  Control,  p.  131. 

t  F.  H.  Dixon,  in  FolitiMd  Seienee  Qowteriy.  toI.  10.  p.  684. 
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New  York  Commission  also  fomid  its  recommendations 
frequently  disobeyed,  and  itself  asked  for  power  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  writs  of  mandamus* 

What  the  future  will  bring  remains  to  be  seen.  For  the 
present,  Pennsylvania  has  what  may  be  called  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  r^^ulating  body.  Perhaps  it  will  follow 
in  the  end  the  example  of  the  more  progressive  states,  — 
among  which  may  be  ranked  now  not  only  Wisconsin,  but 
the  great  neighbor  and  rival.  New  York,  —  and  establish  a 
ccHnmission  with  more  stringent  powers. 

Abthub  U.  Atbss. 

SWABTHM  ORB  COLLBQS. 
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